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PREFACE; 


1OWLEY and MIiLTON did not err, when the one, in his 

Plan of an Academy, the other in his Epiſtle to Hartlib 
on the ſubje& of education, earneſtly propoſed, that the prin- 
ciples of phyſical ſcience, and of the chief practical arts of 
life, ſhould be aſſociated with thoſe works of hiſtory, ethics, 
and elegant literature, which were wont to be put into the 


hands of youth, in the uſual courſe of liberal inſtruction. 


When JOHNSON, in his accounts of the Lives and Writ— 
ings of thoſe great Poets, affirms experience to have evinced 
the inutility of the innovations which they thus ſuggeſted ; he 


contradicts the truth of the facts. The early propetifities of 


children, their ſports, the neceſlities of their mode of life, their 
reſtleſs activity, and their inſatiable curioſity, give them, com- 


monly, in the progreſs of their early years, a muck more ſami- 


liar and intelligent acquaintance with the phyſical laws and 


appearances of nature, than it 1s poſſible, that they can, in the 


ſame time, be, by any inſtruction, introduced to, with the prin- 
ciples of ethics, and Meir application to human manners, If a 
too early and too excluſive partiality for books, ſeclude the 


0 boy, unſeaſonably, from the ſpotts of his fellows; or if he be 


thus confined by harſh or injudicious tutors ; he is ſoon re- 
marked to be deficient in common ſenſe, which it is well un- 


derſtood, that no book- learning can, alone, beſtow. 


In proportion as knowledge and civility have been improved 


in England, in the courſe of theſe two laſt centuries, inſtruftion. 


in phylical ſcience, and in the arts of common life, has been 
continually more and more combined with that claſſical edu- 
cation which was once, excluſively, accounted liberal. The 
change has taken place tacitly and gradually, It has proceeded, 
not from the efforts of bold innovators, but from general feel- 
ing and univerſal, un forced conviction. Arithmetic, drawing, 
natural hiſtory, geography, the firſt elements of natural philo- 
ſophy, and the practice of ſome of the ſimpler and more amu- 
five, mechanic arts, are, thus, in part, taught to children, even 

A 2 | | I 
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in ſome of thoſe inferior ſchools, in which their literary edu- 
cation begins. 
tion and amuſement, which have been lately provided for chil- 
dren, and ſeveral new games which have been invented for 
them, are adapted chiefly to improve them in the phyſical 
knowledge of nature. Much more at univerſities, and in all 
the higher ſeminaries for education, has that excluſive prefer- 
ence, which was once given to the objects of claſſical inſtruc- 
tion, gradually and beneficially declined. In thoſe univerſities 
to which there is now the greateſt concourſe of ſtudents from 
all parts, ſfludies merely literary hold but a very ſubordinate 
place. Thoſe ſciences which explain the laws and appearances 
of material nature, are there taught with at leaſt as much dili- 
gence and ſucceſs, as thoſe which relate only to moral and in- 


ꝛellectual things. In teaching the principles of the phyſical 


ſciences, almoſt all the operations of the mechanical and che- 
mical arts are, more or leſs, particularly deſcribed. 
more imperfect education, too, which the young trader, farmer, 
or artiſan receives, the firſt principles of phyſical knowledge, 
have, ſince ſociety began to be more enlightened, been, at leaſt 
in an equal proportion, introduced, both by expreſs ſcholaſtic 
inſtruction, and by means of books. Nor have we any reaſon 
to think, that this gradual change in our mcdes of education, 
has tended either to dwarf the genius of the riſing age, or to 
make it ſhoot out in an unnatural and barren luxuriancy. 
Whatever prejudice or ignorance may, at any time, affirm to 
the contrary ; it is certain, that Engliſhmen have, neither in 
moral nor intellectual excellence, declined from the illuſtrious 
example of their forefathers, _ 
Of all the various books that have deen at different times, 
provided, to convey this mixed inſtruction, which is the beſt 
adapted for the uſes of life, perhaps none have been ſo long 
and ſo extenſively ſerviceable, as thoſe SYSTEMs OF GRE O/“ 
GRAPHY, which are now in univerſal reception among readers 
of all claſſes. Of pure GEOGRAPHY, it is the proper buſi- 
neſs, * to deſcribe the figure of the earth, to explain it's more 
** general relations to other ſurrounding orbs; to mark thoſe 


Do 


Many of the new books of mingled inſtruc- 
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PREFACE. v 
& natural diviſions of it's ſurface, which ariſe from differences 


« of temperature and illumination, with thoſe which are pro- 
« duced by inequalities of level, by the diſtribution of the 


« waters, and by any very remarkable diſtinctions of animal or 


« vegetable produce; perhaps, alſo, to mark the chief diviſions, 
artificial and civil, by which this earth is parted out among 
« different nations, ſlates, and tribes,” But, in thoſe Svs- 
TEMS, it is not pure GEOGRAPHY that is repreſented, but 
GeoGRAPHY delivered, as much as poſſible, from the auſte- 
rity of abſtract ſcience, and aſſociated with every other branch 
of uſeful knowledge, that can be brought eaſily into combina- 
tion with it. Much of natural and of civil hiſtory, a wide 
diſplay of the tranſactions of commerce and the practice of 


the arts, an explication of the ſimpler principles of aſtrono- 


my, a variety of details concerning laws, manners, and political 
regulations, with many incidental hints of the fundamental 
truths of the mechanical philoſophy, are interſperſed through- 
out their tenor, and compole it's moſt intereſting and inſtruc- 
tive parts. Knowledge is, here, preſented to the mind in a 


| fort of orderly confuſion, not unlike to that in which it is 


to be read in the works of Nature, which gives much more 


delight, than dry precifion, diſcrimination, and formality. 


The following SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY was, in it's firſt 


compoſition, intended to accompliſh the general purpoſes of 
ſuch books, more fully and effectually than any former ſyſtem 


of the ſame ſort. It was thought by the ingemous author, 
that a popular view of the principles of what is called NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY, might be, with ſufficient propriety, 
and certainly with very great advantage, exhibited in his 
work; ſince, even the moſt general facts relative to the earth 


could not well be underſtood without ſome knowledge of 


the principal modifications of the great law of GRAVITA- 
TION. CHEMICAL ATTRACTION is ſo much more ex- 
tenſive, than was once imagined, in it's influence on all the 
appearances of Nature; it's laws are, in their operation, ſo 


beautiful, ſo ſublime, and ſo important; it. enters ſo deeply 


into the better half of all the arts of life; and recent diſ- 
coveries 
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coveries had made it ſo much a favourite object of general 
attention; that he could not but think a ſhort, perſpicuous 
view of the Elements of Chemiſtry, likely to prove extremely 
uſeful to moſt of thoſe into whoſe hands his book might be 
expected to fall. Of the charming ſcience of BoTANY, it 
feemed peculiarly requiſite to introduce ſome explanation; 
for, without this, how ſhould the reader peruſe, with clear 
intelligence, thoſe ſubſequent parts of the book, which were 
to ſpeak of the various plants peculiar to the ſoil and cli- 
mate of every different country ? Without ſome ſketches of 
ANATOMY, it would have been impoſſible to communicate 
any clear and juſt notions of the moſt important particulars 


in the Natural Hiftory of Man : Nor is there any part of 


ſpeculative ſcience, more engaging or uſeful than the PH v- 


SIOLOGY of the human body, in the ſtate of improvement 
to which 1t has been at length advanced. In tracing the Na- 


tural Hiſtory of Man and of Society, it was thought ne- 


ceſſary=to exhibit together, an aſſemblage of all the mot 
curious and uncommon fatts, which voyagers and travellers 
have lately furniſhed concerning them. Of the inferior ani- 
mals, too, and of what may be termed the general Phy/iology 
of the Earth, ſuch ſketches were given, as ſeemed the fitteſt to 


open the mind for the farther ſtudy of this entertaining and 
_ eminently uſeful branch of knowledge. 


So far, the plan of the judicious Author was, tor a SY$- 


TEM OF GEOGRAPAY, new and peculiar. In the execu- 


tion of the other parts, there was a beaten track, which he 


might not eaſily avoid following. The wonted technical lan- 


guage of Geography, he was careful to explain with perſpi- 


cuity and preciſion. Where the diviſions of the Earth's ſur- 


face, the compariſon of it's movements with thoſe of the 


other planetary bodies, it's diverſities of local aſpect, tempe- 
rature, and illumination, were to be beſt explained by the uſe 
of GLoBEs and Maps; theſe he carefully taught his reader 


how to underſtand and employ, Of every different region of 


the Earth, and of all it's chief c:vi/ diviſions, he was attentive, 


accurately to mark the peculiar features, and to define the li- 
| mits, 
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mits. Under the head of every different country or kingdom, 


he gave, as had been uſually done, a ſort of compend of it's 
Natural, Civil, and Military Hiſtory. He proportioned the 
relative importance of every country, in his Syſtem of Geo- 
graphy, to it's importance in the ſcale of civilized ſtates. and 
in it's relations to the Britiſh empire. 

He breathed into the whole work an animating ſpirit of 
freedom, virtue, and generous philanthropy, by which it was 
fitted to refine and exalt the ſentiments of the heart, not leſs 
than to inform the underſtanding with a happy mixture of 
practical ſcience. He wrote with the genuine ardour of a 
faithful votary of knowledge: and there were, in his lan- 
guage, a ſpirit, an elegance, a correfinels, exceedingly ſuperior 
to the tenor of compoſition in thoſe geographical compilations 
which the intereſts and artifices of bookſellers have too long 
obliged the public to buy, though it could not approve. An 
air of philoſophical ingenuity, too, was diffuſed over the whole, 
which might tend to communicate to the reader's mind, ſome- 
what of the power of philoſophic invention and reſearch ; in- 
flead of ſuffering the book to operate with that torpedo-influ- 
ence, benumbing all the faculties, which compilers and their 
compilations hardly ever fail moſt efficaciouſly to exerciſe, to 
the utter extinRion of genius. F 
The hopes and wiſhes of the Author and the Publiſhers 
have been amply gratified. A large edition was diſpoſed of, 
in the way of /ub/cription. General approbation expreſſed by 
thoſe into whoſe hands the book fell, after it's firſt appearance; 
and the remarkable ſuperiority which it was found to poſſeſs, 
as a SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, &c. for the uſe of Free 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and UNIVERSITIES, for MER- 
CHANTS, FARMERS, MARINERS, ARTISANS, for PER“ 
SONS of LIBERAL CURIOSITY throughout all the depart- 
ments of buſy life ; in a particular manner, for the uſe of Mo- 
THERS who diſdain not to watch over the education of their 
children, and indeed, for the uſe of the FEMALE SEX in gene- 
ral; ſoon rendered it neceſſary to republith the work, in a 
(2 :cond edition, That edition, though ample, has been entirely 
ſold, 
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ſold. The increafing preference of the public for the book, 
has occaſioned this third edition to be prepared. f 
The change of things ſince the time of the publication of 


che firſt edition, was thought to demand ſome alterations, cur- 


tailments, and additions. Written at a period when the en- 
thuſiaſm for moral and political improvements was naturally 


eſteemed the nobleſt of human ſentiments; it had received 


from the bold, glowing mind of it's author, perhaps too 
ſtrong an infuſion of that generous extravagance of thought, 
Subſequent events have evinced, that there is no other more 
fruitful ſource of univerſal miſchief than ſuch headlong ar- 


dour for innovation: and every wild, political ally has, there- 


fore, been, in this edition, religiouſly ſuppreſſed. 

In a work exhibiting a popular view of ſo wide a range of 
ſcience, it could not be, but that ſome flight miſtakes ſhould 
elude either the knowledge or the care of the Author, What- 
ever objects of this ſort could be diſcovered, have been, in 


the preſent edition, attentively removed. 


New diſcoveries made by voyagers and travellers, new events 
in the progreſs of political ſociety, demanded changes and addi- 
tions, which have been diligently made, in the topographical 
and hiſtorical parts of this work. It now exhibits faithfully 
the preſent ſtate of Britiſh Geography, and of the knowledge, 
uſually connected with it, for all the different parts of the 
world, | 17 5 

Theſe alterations and additions could not be executed by the 
Author himſelf, who 1s not now in England. But, the taſk of 
performing them, and of ſuperintending this third edition, in 
it's progreſs through the preſs, was committed to a perſon, 
who had ſome experience in ſuch matters; who entertains 
great deference for the talents and extenſive knowledge of the 


Author; and who has taken much pains to leave nothing un- 
_ amended that actually required emendation, without altering 


any thing from the mere wantonneſs of uſing impertinent free- 
doms with the writings of another. 
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PART V 


ORDER or THE SPHERES. 


Scr. I. Of the Earth, Planetary nun Mechanics, Scaſons, &c, 
Moon, Eclipſes, Tides, &c. | 

' SecT. II. Hiſtory of Aſtronomy, Debnitlon of Circles, ec. Celeſtial 
and Terreſtrial, Planetary Laws, and the Methods, of inveſtigating the Mo- 
tions, Magnitudes, and Diſtances of the Heavenly Bodies, 

SECT, III. The Solar Syſtem and Starry Heavens. 


Aſtron. Encyc. Brit. Bonnycaſtle, Boyce, J. Churchman Philadelphia, FJ. Fer- 
guſon, J. Grubb Clonmell, _—_— R. TJackſon Dublin, Newton, 
J. Saban London, 4. Walker. 


AT It 
SUBLUNARY CREATION. 


SecT. IV. Of tlie Four Elements, Divifibility of Matter, Perpetual 
Motion, Chemical Laws, &c; 

SECT. V. Of the Mineral Department, or unorganized Part of Creation, 
including the Fluids, &c. as Magnetiim, Electricity, Light, Heat, Atmo- 
ſphere, Meteors, Waters, &c. 

SECT. VI. 'The Mineral Department contitiued, including the Solids, &c. 
as Alkalis, Acids, Earths, and Stones, Semi- ta and Metals. 

 SecT, VII. Of the Vegetable Department, including the Structure, Nu- 
trition, and Products of Plants; the Origin of Coal Mines and Volcanos; 
and the Fructification and Unfolding of Plants. 

SECT. VIII. The Animal Department, including the Structure and Nu- 
triment of the Body, the Circulation of the Fluids, &c: and the Diviſion of 
Animals into Quadrupeds, Birds, Amphibia, Fiſhes, Inſeéts, and Worms. 


Agricul. Encyc. Brit. W. Allen London, T. Bell Dublin, Chaptal, Cheſelden, 
I. Deaſe Dublin, Electr. Encyc. Brit. W. Fardon brag? Goldſmith, 
Locte, D. Monro, T. Pole London, F. Prieſtley, Rouſſeau, 7 . Wagftoff 
Norwich, T. Maite Dublin. 


F II. 
SKETCHES or TE EARTH. 

SECT, IX. Of the Diverlity produced by Climate and Domeſtication; ; 
Reduction of Mankind into three Grand Diviſions, and Eſtabliſhment of a 
Colony at Botany Bay. 

SzCT. X. Iflands in the South Seas, the Indian and Pacific Ocean, with 
an Abſtra& of Cook's Voyages, &c. 

SECT, XI. The Continental Parts of Afia, including the Tartars, Chi- 
neſe, Hindoos, Perſians, Arabs, Turks, &c, 

SECT. XII. The Countries of Africa, Egypt, Barbary, Ethiopia, Negro 


land, Guinea, Eaſlavement of the Africans, and Slavery in Antiquity. 
Ser. XIII. The Diſcovery of America, and the Events which followed 


it; with a Deſcription of the Indians, or Native Americans. 


SECT. XIV. A general Deſcription of the People inhabiting the Lands 
round the North Pole, particularly the Natives of Greenland, and the Lap- 


landers, . | 
h vane. SECT. XV. 


CD TE TS 
SECT. XV. A View of the Manners, &c. of the People of Europe, witk 
2 Compariſon between London and the Country Parts of Ireland. 
SECT. XVI. Different Appearances of the Earth in different Climates; 
Diverſity of Animals, their Manners, &c. 
Alexander, Benezet, Bible, Clarkſon, Cook's, and other Voyages, Crantz, 
| V. Dixon Edinburgh, Goldſmith, Raynal. 


PART IV. 


REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 


SECT. XVII. Ancient and Modern Hiſtory, _ p 
SECT, XVIII. Ancient Hittory, containing an Account of the principal 
Revolutions of Empires in Antiquity. 

SECT, XIX. Modern Hiſtory, including the Diſputes of the Chriſtians 


and Mahometans, the Ravages of the Tartars, and the preſent Diviſions of 
the Earth. | | | 


Bible, A. Fergufon, Guthrie, Hiſt. Encyc. Brit. Juſtin, F. Prieflley. 
— TAKES, | 
MANNERS VARYING, 

SECT. XX. Ancient Times, including the Origin of the Arts, Sciences, 
Commerce, &c. the Ancient Heathens, the Primitive Chriſtians, and the 
Germans in their Foreſts, Is | = 

SECT. XXI. Middle and Modern Times, exhibiting the rude Manners 
of the Feudal Times; with the gradual Advancement of Europe in Arts, 
Sciences, and Commerce: and the Seceſſion of the Proteſtants from the 
Church of Rome. | | 

| Bible, Boyce, Gibbon, Millar, Robertſon, 
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DESCRIPTION or EUROPE. 


SECT. XXII. Britiſh Ifles.—SxcT. XXIII. England and Wales. 
SECT. XXIV. Scotland.—SECT. XXV. Ireland, —SECT. XX VI. Den- 
mark, Norway, &c. —SECT. XXVII. Norway, Iceland, &c. —SECT. 
XXVIII. Sweden, —SECT. XXIX. Muſcovy, or Rufſia.—SECT. XXX. 
Poland .=StCT, XXXI. Prufa,—SECT. XXXII. Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, &c.—SECT. XXXIII. Swiflerland, —SECT. XXXIV. Holland. 
—$ECT. XXXV. Flanders. — SEC T. XXXVI. France, — SEC T. XXXVII. 
Spain.—S ECT. XXXVIII. Portugal.— Scr. XXXIX. Italy. — SEC T. XL. 
Turkey. | | 
Gordon, Guthrie, M. Wollflonecraft, Jones, Martyn, T. Payne, F. Prieſileys 

Salmon, Voltaire, Vyſe, C. B. Madſtrom. | 


PART VII. 


DESCRIPTION or ASIA. | 


Secr. XLI. Turkey in Aſia.— SEC T. XLII. Tartary.—S ECT. XLIII. 
China — Scr. XLIV. India.—SECT. XLV. Perſia.— SCT. XLVI. Arabia. 
SECT, XLVII. Aſiatic Iſles. he's 


Guthrie, Jones, Martyn, J. Priefiley, Salmon, Fſe. - 
PART 
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DESCRIPTION or AFRICA. 


SECT. XLVIII. Egypt.—SECT. XLIX. Barbary. —SECT. L. Weſtern 
. of Atrica.—SECT. LI. Eaſtern Parts of Atrica.— SCT. LII. Cha- 


acer of the Africans; European Settlements, &c. on the Continent, and in 


the Iiles. 
Guthrie, Jones, Martyn, 7. Prieſtley, Calgon: Vyfe, Mu adftrom. 


PART IX. 
DESCRIPTION oH NORTH AMERICA. 


Sgcr. LIII. American Iſlands.—SECT. LIV. Britiſh America.—SgcT. 
LV. Hiſtory of the United States. — SFC T. LVI. Deſcription of the United 
States. — SEC T. LVII. Territories of Spain in North America. 


Guthrie, Jones, Martyn, Morſe, F. Prieſtley, Raynal, Salmon, yſe. 


APN 
DESCRIPTION os SOUTH AMERICA, 


'SECT. LVIII. Portugneie America, or Brazil. —SecT, LIZ. French 
and Dutch America, or "Guiana.—SEgcT. LX. Spaniſh South America,— 
SECT, LXI. Amazonia, and Patagonia.--SECT, LXII. Iſtands of Soath 
America.-SECT. LXIII. nn Indians. 


Guthrie, Jones, Martyn, J. Prieſtley, Raynal, Salmon, 1 
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ELEMENTS: 
OF 
GEOGRAPHY, 


NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY, 


PART: 


ORDER OF THE SPHERES. -« 


= remote ages of antiquity, ere man had made any great pro- 


greſs in ſcience; in the yet uninformed nations of the world; among 
thoſe people in improved nations who think on the nature of things 


but ſeldom, and then very ſuperficially; and among the puerile re- 


flections of the greateſt geniuſes, - vague and romantic have been the 
conjectures reſpecting the form, extent, and boundaries of the earth. 

From our imperfect view of things, we are naturally induced to 
ſuppoſe it neceſſary for every heavy body to ye ſomething to reſt 
upon, or be ſuſpended from; hence, ſome have imagined the ſtars to 
be lamps let down from heaven by golden chains; the ſky, a vaſt 
arch ; the earth, an extended plain, reſting on they knew not what, 
and bounded they knew not how. 


_ * — 


m2 _— 


Of the Earth, Planetary Motions, Mechanics, Seaſont, ©c. Moon, 
Eclipſes, Tides, Qc. | | 


I. Figure of the Earth.] It clearly appears, from the reſearches of 
men of ſcience, that the land and water of our world, together form 
B | a large 
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2 large round body, which is balanced in the firmament, like the 


moon and planets ; a globe of ſo prodigious a ſize, that its higheſt 
mountains are, compared to itſelf, but as a grain of duſt on an arti- 
ficial ſphere; and to us, little mortals, who dwell on its ſurface, its 
ſpherical figufe is hardly diſcernible ; yet, without failing round the 
world, as many have really done, we have ſufficient reaſon to con- 
clude, with but little obſervation, that the earth is a globe, or of 
ſome fimilar ſhape. 

If we take a ſtand on the ſea-ſhore, on a clear day, and view ſhips 
leaving the coaſt, in any direction what ſoever; as they recede from 
us, we may diſtinctly obſerve the rigging of the veſſels, when the hulls 
are quite out of fight, as if ſunk in the waters. An obſerver in an 


evening, from the top of a hill, may diſtinctly ſee the ſettiog ſun, 


when it appears to thoſe below, to have ſunk below the horizon; 
nay, a perion ſwift of foot, when it has ſet to him below, may in ſome 


fituations, by running up the hill, regain his view. Thus, when riſ- 


ing, does it firſt tip the tops of the mountains with its rays; and thus 
do ſailors, on their firſt making land, diſcover the high parts of the 
coaſt, but not the very ſhore, till they are pretty cloſe in with the 


land. | 


Now, were the ſurface of the ſea an extenſive plain of waters, 


through defect of fight only, thickneſs of atmoſphere, or ſome ſuch 
like cauſes, we ſhould loſe fight of the objects, and then they would 
clitappear all at once. Moreover, at the time of a lunar eclipſe, which 
is produced by the earth's being between the ſun and moon, and thus 
intercepting the rays of the former from the latter, we have an in- 


dubitable proof of the rotundity of the earth from the form of its 


madow, which is always bounded by a circular line. 


2. Aatipodes and Attraction.) It then this huge maſs of matter, this 
«hole eaith, be a globe or round ball, we may naturally enquire, 
from what des it hang, or what is there beneath to keep it up? 
How are things ſupported on its ſurface? And what miſerable peo- 
ple are our Antipodes, walking with their heads downwards? 
No race of people on our globe walk with their heads downwards, 
though their taces may be directed to every part of the heavens, 
through their inhabiting the difterent parts of the ſurface of the round 
world; and our Antipodes walk as erect as we do, thongh their heads 
are diametrically oppolite from ours ; for they are as ftrongly drawn 
to their part of the earth as we are to ours; and might as.reaſon- 


ably imagine that we are under the ſtrange predicament of walking: 


with our feet upwards, like a fly on a ceiling, | 

It ſeems to be an univertal law in the creation, that bodies have a 
mutual attraction, tendency, or gravitation towards each other; and 
the heavier bodies are, and the nearer they are to each other, the more 
ftrongly are they attracted. The caufe is inexplicable from any en- 
quiries in natural philoſophy, and can only be retolved into the will 
of the Creator, whoſe works we may contemplate with wonder, but 

the leaſt of which we can never fully comprehend, . 
That this attraction exiſts, is deduced, not only from fpeculation 
on the nature of things, but from actual experiment, Ty 
| | A weight 
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A weight ſuſpended by a ſtring from the precipice of a mountain, 
if undiſturbed by any current of air, or if it be perfectly calm, is ob- 
ſerved to deviate from a perpendicular. The prodigious mals of mat- 
ter contained in the mountain, attracts the weight towards itſelf. 

In like manner, if two bundles of ropes of equal weight be ſuſpend- 
ed at the ends of an accurate balance, or ſcale-beam, on the ſurtace of 


the earth, they will equiponderate; but if one of theſe ropes, inſtead of 


being rolled up in a bundle, be ſooſened out, and let to hang atlength 
down the mouth of a deep coal-pit or mine, the rope thus extended 
loſes ſome of its weight, though it hang perfectly free as before from 
the end of the balance; and the rope that remains above preponde- 
rates through the other's being attracted by the ſides of the coal-pitz 
in directions counteracting its perpendicular deſcent. May it not 
be owing to ſomething of this ſort, that ſoundings cannot be obtained 
at ſea beyond a ceitain depth ? for if there were nothing to prevent 


the plummet from finking but the buoyancy of the ſtring, would not 
an increaſe of the weight, or of the ſize of the plummet, cauſe it to 


fink to the greateſt depth ? | 
The principle of attraction ſeems to be as a chain in the works of 

the creation, to bind the elements under harmonious order and 

wholeſome laws; for it appeais to be owing to this that the world 


remains a ſolid ball; the ſea keeps in the depths of the earth; the 


mountains reſt firm on their foundations, and things univerſally hold 
their reſpective places. 0 

By the ſame principle of attraction, the rivulets of water tumble 
from the hills, glide down the vallies, and ſettle in the deep. The 
air is an elaſtic fluid. It alſo gravitates towards the earth, becoming 
heavier the lower it deſcends ; and, if there be any light bodies in the 
way, ſuch as ſmoke, miſt, &c. whether at large, or confined in bal- 


loons ; any things lighter than itſelf ; theſe naturally aſcend, through 


the air's ſuperior gravity, to regions of equal rarity with themſelves ; 
as the denſe water bears up light things from ſinking, while heavy 
bodies force their way to the bottom, in ſpite of all the reſiſtance the 


water can make. | 


3. Diviſſons of the Earth.) The moſt obvious diviſions that pre- 
Tent themſelves, on a view of the ſurface of our globe, are thoſe that 
are made by the yielding water on the crooked ſhore ; thele are out- 
lines in ſome meaſure fixed and permanent. £7 
A continent is a large track of land not ſeparated by the ſea; as 
Europe, Afia, &c. An ocean is a vaſt collection of water not ſepa- 


rated by land; as the Atlantic, Pacific, &c. A ſea is a ſmaller col- 


lection of water communicating with the ocean; as the Mediterra- 
nean, the Baltic. : | | 

An iſland is a track of land ſurrounded by water; as Great Britain, 
Ireland, &c. A lake is water ſurrounded by land; as the Lake of 
Geneva, 


A. cape or promontory is a point of land running far into the ſea; 


as the Cape of Good Hope. A bay is a part of the ocean running 
far into the land; as the Bay of Biſcay. | 
B 2 A peninſula 


— — 
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A peninſula is land almoſt ſurrounded with water; as the Morea, 
A gulph is a part of the fea almoſt ſurrounded with land; as the 
Gulph of Venice. | | 

An iſthmus is the narrow part of land which joins the peninſula to 
any country; as the Iſthmus of Suez. A ſtrait is a narrow paſſage 
fi oin one ſea to another; as the Strait of Gibraltar. 1 

Geographers have uſually divided the world into four quarters; 
Europe, Aſia, Atrica, and America. If we take Europe, by much 
the ſmalleſt divifion, as a place of departure, America lies to the weſt, 
Aſia to the eaſt, and Africa to the ſouth, America is called the New 
World by Europeans, from their having but lately difcovered it ; the 
other quarters they call the Old World. America is ſeparated from 
the old world, on the welt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the eaſt by the 
Pacific, and ſtretches through every inhabited latitude or climate of 
the earth. | x 

The ocean, with which the earth is encompaſſed, is divided into 
five principal parts; the Atlantic, having Europe and Africa E. and 
America W.; the Pacific between Afia and America; the Eaſtern, 


or Indian, which waſhes the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, and the fhores 


of Aſiatic India; the Northern, through which the paſſage to the 


Pacific has been attempted from Europe in vain ; and the Southern, 


which is blocked up with ice in ſtill lower latitudes than what have 
been paſſed in the northern hemiſphere. The ſeas are more 
than three or nearly four times the extent of the land ; and of 
the moſt extenſive quarters of the world we know little more than 


the coaſts. The four quarters of the globe are computed to bear 
nearly the following proportion to each other: If Europe be 1, then 
Africa will be 3, and Aha and America more then 33 each. 


Men of ſcience have laid out the earth in degrees of longitude and 
latitude, and divided it into zones and climates, 
| Belides theſe, there are other diviſions of a more varying charac- 
ter; ſuch are the political boundaries that feparate kingdoms and 
empires. * | | 
Kingdoms, provinces, towns, &c. are diviſions of the earth that 
change with the affairs of the nations that have made them ; and ac- 
cordingly, in different ages, they alter their appearances. 


4. Hiftory of Geography.) Our knowledge of the different parts of 


the earth we have derived from the accumulated obſervations and 
diſcoveries of diſtant ages and different countries. We may reckon 
Moſes and Homer among the geographers of the moſt early times ; 


but the places and the people mentioned in their writings, are gene- 


rally now no more. The Macedonian Alexander employed engineers 
in his ſervice, whoſe buſineſs conſiſted in meaſuring and keeping an 


accurate account of his marches. Theſe were extended into India, 


the borders of Scythia, through Judea and Egypt. By reducing Tyre 
and Sidon, the Greeks infomed themſelves of the places to which the 
Phenicians traded by ſea. Ptolemy Evergetes led his armies into 


A byſſinia, and thereby obtained a knowledge of that diſtant country. 


The conqueſts of the Romans added both extent and correctneſs to 
the geography of the antients. The great roads of their vaſt em- 
pire were meaſured through their whole extent, and the itineraries 

| £ thus 
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thus formed were extremely uſeful. Accordingly, the geographers 


of thoſe times were enabled to deſcribe countries before hardly 


known, and torre& the errors of former writers. Their knowledge 
of the earth*s ſurface however was but little, if compared with the 
diſcoveries of the later Europeans. In the fifteenth century, the 
Portugueſe opened the way to the Pacific Ocean by the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Spamards afterwards attempted the paſſage to 
India, on the weſt, under Chriſtopher Columbus; but inſtead of 
India, they diſcovered America. It were unſcaſonable here to enter 
into a detail of what followed: how the other European powers em- 
Þaiked on fimilar enterprizes; how they have penetrated into every 
habitable climate on the earth ; and how they have often abuſed their 
ſuperiority among artleſs and feeble nations. In fhort, from the 
travels of miſſionaries and adventurers, and from the voyages of 
aprons, we have now an acquaintance with every quarter of the 
globe. 5 
2 5. Univerſe,) The principle of attraction, by which the order of 
zublunary things is kept up, ſeems to uphold, not only the compou- 
ent parts of the earth, but the globe itfelf, and the whole univerſe. 
The earth is a planet. It and fix other primary ones move round 
the ſun in orbits, nearly circular; two of the others within the earth's. 
orbit, and four without: ſome of them have ſecondary planets, ſatel- 
lites, or moons, accompanying and moving roundthem in their orbits, 
as our earth has one moon: the comets alſo move round the ſun. All 
theſe together ſeem to complete our ſolar ſyſtem. ; 
From the motion of the earth on its axis, and from its orbit round 
the ſun, are derived all the changes of night and day, and the viciſſi- 
tudes of the ſeaſons that we experience; and as the other planets are 
lubject to the fame phyſical laws as our earth, aſtronomers conclude 
that they have their ſeaſons, their days, and their nights, as well as 
our earth; as alſo inhabitants ſuited to their refſpeCtive regions. 
It is conjectured that the fixed ſtars are all ſuns, They are 
called fixed, from their being comparatively ſtationary, They do 
not ſeem to wander like the planets; yet a mation has been diſcovered 
in ſome of them; and it is ſuppoſed that they may, even all of them, 
be in motion. | 
It is alſo thought probable that planets may revolve round them, 
though, from their immenſe diſtance from us, we cannot diſcover 
them. 1 CES | | | 
The ſocial idea prevails, that theſe may be the manſions of beings 


luited to their places; to whom the Great Parent diſpenſes marks of 


his goodneſs as well as to us. And indeed, from the immenſe diſtance 
that the fixed ſtars are at from us and our ſyſtem, it may not be in- 


conſiſtent with the truth to believe that thote huge vivid globes, loſt 


to our view in a point, were created to {upport and cheer other crea- 


- tures, rather than merely to guide vs in our little peregrinations on 
the globe, or-to affiſt us in our aſtronomical obſervations, 


6. Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces.} It is ſuppoſed that a mutual 
attraction exiſts between the ſun and fixed ftars, or ſuns, by which they | 
are all poiſed in equilibrio ; that the ſuns ere a fort of centres of gra. 


- v1tation to the Planets that furround them; that the attraction or cen» | 


B 3 ; tripetal 
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tripetal force, which would alone draw them to the centre, is nicely 
combined with an impulſe which theſe bodies have received, and which 
of itſelf, and unreſtrained, would cauſe them to fly off in a right line 
through the immenſity of ſpace : this impulſe is called the centritugal 
force: that by the combination of centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
the planets are naturally carried in orbits round the ſun ; that the pri- 
mary planets are as centres of gravitation to their ſatellites or moons ; 

and the revolution of theſe is accounted for from the ſame phyſical 
laws, 


It is obſerved in the natural world, that matter is of itſelf paſſive, 


indifferent as to motion or reſt ; that hence, were a body put in mo- 
tion, it would continue to move on a right line, without end ; or if it 
were at reſt, it would for ever remain ſo, unleſs there were ſome 
active cauſe to produce a change. : 

Fig. 1. Let A. be a body uninfluenced by the attraction of any 
other body; let us ſuppole that it receives an impulſe that would care 


ry it in a certain time to B; if at the ſame time it receive a contrary. 


force of equal ſtrength that would alone in the ſame time carry it to C, 
the contrary impulſes will neutralize each other, and the body will 
remain at A; but if, with the original impulie that would have carri- 
ed it from A to B, if not interrupted, it receive at the ſame time a force 
that would of itſelf carry it from A to D, the body will move in or 
deſcribe the diagonal A E from the combinations of the forces A B 
and A D, and will at the end of the certain time, be exactly at the 
ſame diſtance as when it firſt ſet out from the places B and D, where 


the acting forces reſpectively tended to carry it, if the forces be equal. 


But, if the impulſes A B and AD be unequal (fig. 2.) the body will 
be found at the ſame diſtance from the more remote place of tenden- 
cy B, as it was from the nearer D; and at the ſame diſtance from the 
nearer place of tendency D, as it was from the more remote one B, 
on its brſt ſetting out from A. When the forces are equal, the 
diagonal A E, or motion produced by the combination of the two 
ümpulſes, according to the directions of the force applied, vary through 


every degree of ſwiftneſs, from abſolute reſt, to the aggregate of both 


velocities added together, or produced in one right line. When the 
impulſes are unequal, the ſwiftneſs of the body will vary, according to 
the direction of the forces, from the ſum of the two velocities added 
together to that of the greater, when the leſs is ſubtracted from it. 
Fig. 3. From theſe known principles of matter put in motion, it is 
diſcovered how and why the planets move in orbits round the ſun. 
Let S. repreſent the ſun ; ES. the attractive force whereby the earth 
is drawn toward the ſun ; EF. the centrifugal impulſe: by the com- 


bination of theſe two forces acting at the fame time upon the earth (or 


it may as fitly be ſaid, between the conflict of the two) it would naturally 
move along the live EE. in the ſame time it would have moved along 
either of the other lines fingly ; but as the centrifugal and attractive 
forces act not by ſtarts, but uniformly and conſtantly, the earth, in- 
ſtead of being moved along in right lines, is naturally reſolved into a 
curved one, or orbit EOEg 0 | = 

| It 
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It may here be remarked, however, that the ſun is not ſtrictly a 
centre of gravitation to the planets, nor are the primary planets that 


have moons or ſatellites accompanying them, ſtrictly centres to the 


orbs that revolve round them, 

From the inexplicable law of gravitation or attraction that univer- 
fally prevails in the natural world, it may readily appear, that if the 
ſun and the earth were the only bodies in the univerſe, and they at reſt 
at a diſtance from each other, by their mutual attraction they would 
directly be drawn tewards each other. The tun being a million times 
bigger than the earth, the latter (as a light ſkiff drawn to a large veſſel) 
would move with great velocity, and fall to the fun; the ſun would 
ſlowly meet the coming of the earth. As each would thus be influ- 
enced by the other, ſo the centrifugal force which, cambined with at- 
traction, carries the earth round in its orbit, and prevents it from fall- 
ing into the ſun, alſo carries the luminary round in an orbit, and pre- 
vents it from falling to the earth; and the centre of their revolution, 
or their centre of gravity, lies between the two bodies. As the earth 
as but very ſmall in compariſon with the ſun, it is carried round in an 
orbit propertionably larger than that of the luminary; and their com- 


mon centre of gravity lies conſequently very near the centre of the 


ſun. The ſame laws hold between the ſun and other planets, and 


between the primary planets and their ſatellites, or moons. 


7. Mechanics.) On theſe principles, which ſupport the order of the 

ſpheres, the ſcience of mechanics wholly depends; and on a. very 
\light view of the mechanical powers, there ſeemsa familiar repreſen- 
tation of the natural laws of the univerſe. 
The mechanical powers have been reckoned fix; the lever or ba- 
lance, the wheel and axis, the pulley, the wedge, the icrew, and the 
inclined plane. The three latter may be conlidered as different mo- 
difications of.the principle of the inclined plane; the three former, 
the ſame of the balance or lever. 3 1 

It is a law in mechanics, that whatever be the force of the power 
applied, it can produce no more than a certain effect. This effect, 
therefore, is only differently modified by all the various contrivances 
of machinery. By tome machines velocity is acquired; but what is 
gained in ſwiftneſs or time, is loft in power. By others an increaſe of 
force or ſtrength is gained; but what is acquired in power is loſt in 
velocity or time. So the effect remains ever only equa! to the force 
applied, whether the weight of a ſtream of water, as in mills ; the ex- 
panſion of ſteam, as in fire- engines; whether the ſtrength of a horſe, 
the force of a man's arm, or any other thing. If therefore we conſider 
two weights, as contrary forces applied to any of the mechanical 
powers or machines; in whatever proportion the greater exceeds the 
leſs ; if, in the ſame proportion, the riſe or fall of the leis exceed the 
aſcent or deſcent of the greater when the inſtrument is put in mo- 
tion, the weights, however different their magnitudes may be, will 


themſelves naturally equiponderate, af the machine be let to reſt. 


Thus in the inſtruments or machines, Fig. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, &c. when put 
in motion, if the weight G be to the weight or power of the hand, 
zpplied at Q as the aſcent, deſcent, or motion of Q_ is to the riſe or fall 
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8 ORDER OF PART I. 
of G, the weight or forces G and Q ſhall, if left to themſelves, na- 
turally balance each other. 

All the mechanic powers are ſubject, in ſome meaſure, to impedi- 
ments from friction; but ſetting this aſide, we may conſider the 
nature of theſe inſtruments only in theory. 

The Inclined Plane affords a means of raiſing a weight with leſs 
force than what is equal to the weight itſelf, Suppoſe it were required 
to raiſe the globe G (Fig. 16) from the ground H P up to the point 


whoſe perpendicular height from the ground is HI, Let the globe G 


be drawn by a cord parallel to the plane I P,; let the cord be con- 
tinued on and paſſed over the pulley; and let the weight Q be hung 
to it, or a hand may be applied to it. Now if the weight G bear the 
ſame proportion to the globe Q as IP bears to IH; i. e. as the fall of 


Q bears to the direct aſcent of G from the ground, the ſmaller weight 
or force of the hand at Q will ſupport the globe G. | 


The Wedge may be conſidered as two inclined planes, joined toge- 
ther obliquely, for gaining power. When a wedge is put under any 


weight to raiſe it up (Fig. 17) the force with which the wedge will lift 


the weight, when driven under it by a blow on the end G A B, will 
bear the ſame proportion to the force wherewith the blow would act 
upon the weight, if directly applied to it, as the velocity which the 
wedge receives from the blow, bears to the velocity wherewith the 
weight 1s lifted by the wedge; . e. as the length of the wedge is to 
the utmoſt thickneſs G A B; and the ſame proportion holds in cleaving 
timber, or producing any fimilar effect, 

The Screw may be conſidered as an inclined plane, twiſted round a 
roller; ſometimes it is double, treble, or fourfold ; or it has two, three, 
or four threads, or twiſted inclined planes. There are two ways of 
applying this inſtrument. Sometimes (Fig. 18) it is ſcrewed thro” a 
Hole or box, fitted to the ſcrew or pin. Sometimes (Fig. 19) it is ap- 
plied to the teeth of a wheel fitted to receive it. In both theſe caſes, if 
a bar Q be fixed acroſs the ſcrew, the force wherewith the end G of 
the ſcrew (Fig. 18) preſſes, and the force wherewith G the teeth of 
the wheel (Fig. 19) are prefled, bear the ſame proportion to the power 
Q applied to the end of the bar, as the velocity of the end of the tcrew, 


or ot the teeth of the wheel, bears to the velocity of the power Q. 


when the ſcrews are turned, | 


It is eaſy to eſtimate the effect of the Falle, fimple or combined. 
In Fig. 9, where the weight hangs fr 


from two, the power Q holds a weight double of itſelf, In Fig. 12, 
where the weight hangs from five, the power Q balances five times 
its own weight, In Fig, 11, where fix ſtrings {ſupport the weight, the 
power Q ſuſpends ſix times itfelf, | 
There are two other ways of ſupporting a weight by pulleys ; one 
of theſe is repreſented in Fig. 13, Here the weight being conntiected to 
the pulley B, a power equal to half the weight would ſupport the 
pulley C, if applied immediately to it. A power only equal to half 


of that which ſupports C would ſupport D; but half of this laſt power 


applied 


| | om one ſtring, the power E 
ſuſpends a weight equal to itſelf. In Fig. 10, where the weight hangs 


DE, 
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applied as at Q, ſuſpends D, and conſequently the weight G; the 
power, therefore, at Qholds eight times itſelf, applied at G. 
Another way of applying pulleys to a weight, is repreſented in 
fig. 14. To explain the effect of pulleys thus applied, it will be proper 
to conſider different weights hanging, as in fig. 15. Here, if the power 
and weights balance each other, the power (1 1s equal to the weight; 
B C is equal to both together; and D is equal to the power Q and the 
other two weights. All the three weights together, then, are equal to 5 
ſeven times the power Q. But if thele three weights were joined in 
one, they would produce the caſe of fig. 14, ſo that in that ſigure the 
weight G, where there are three pulleys, is leven times the power Q. 
If there had been but two pulleys, it would have been three times; 
and if four pulleys, fifteen times the power. | 
The Lever is generally underftovod to be a bar made uſe of for 
moving great weights, or effecting ſome great force. ET 
Fig. 5, 6. The bar is applied in one part to ſome ſtrong ſupport ; 
this is called the fulerum, and is the centre of its motion; the farther 
the power Q is applied from this centre, the greater muſt be its mo- 
tion, but the greater weight will it raiſe at 3. On the contrary, if we 
ſuppole G to be the power, and Q the ettect, or the weight to be 
raiſed, the nearer the tulcrum the force is applied, the leſs will be its 
power, but the greater velocity will it give to Q We may conlider 
our own limbs as levers of this latter deſcription. 
A lever may be hung upon an axis, fig. 7, and then the two arms 
of the lever need not be continuous, but fixed to different parts of the 
axis, and the axis here mult be conlidered as the fulcrum, _ 
From this caſe of the lever hung upon an axis, it is eaſy to make a 
tranſition to the wheel and axis, fig. 8. Here the axis may be conſt - 
dered as fulcrums, and the wheels and rollers as levers, whoſe lengths 
are their ſemidiameters. By different combinations of the wheel and 
axis, many of the moſt complicated machines are principally made 
out; and the way of communicating motion from one wheel to ang» 
cher, is by means of teeth at the extremities of the wheels, or by 
cords or bands, as in the combinations of pulleys. 
It has already been remarked, that no combinations of the mecha- 
nical powers, however nice or complicate, can increale the whole effect 
of the force applied; the force can only be modified into certain de- 


grees of ſtrength or velocity. 

We may read the laws that govern the ſpheres, in the properties 
of any of theſe inſtruments, whether fimple or complicated: but they 
appear the moſt obvious in the {imple lever, balance, or ſteelvard, IE 
the two balls G and Q be connected together by an inflexible rad, 
{teelyard, or lever, drawn from centre to centre, and the rod be fo 
divided in C, that the part C G bears the ſame proportion to C Q as 


ne 9 the ball Q bears to the ball G, then the rod being ſupported at C, füp— 
to 'J pole by a thread, will uphold the ball. Now if the thread be wilted, 
be do as to make the balls turn round their common centre of gravity E, 
alf 1 it is evident that the ſmaller ball will perform a larger circle than 
er 14 the greater; in fag, it will be carried round the orbit of the greater. 
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So it is with the moon moving round the earth, and ſo with the earth 
revolving round the ſun, accompanied by the moon. . 

8. Changing Seaſons] Fig. 20. The earth turns round on its axis 
at the ſame time that it moves in its orbit round the fun, This revo- 
lution is performed in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, As any part 
of its ſur face is turning towards the ſup, to that part the luminary ſeems 
to riſe, and it is morning to the inhabitants; turned oppoſite to the 
ſur, they enjoy noon; turning from the ſun, it ſeems to ſet, and they 
have evening ; and turned from the ſun, they are involved in ſhadow, 
which! 18 night. 

From the rotundity of the globe, the fun darts its rays direct on the 
heads of ſome, while on others it ſhoots its beams very obliquely : 
hence the polar regions are uninhabitable, through extreme cold, 
while the nations of tropical countries, or thoſe directly under the 
iun's rays, are coloured black by the intenſe heat. 


In the different parts of the world, from the equinoctial to the poles, 


or terminations of the axis of the earth, the days and nights vary in 
length, from the ſame cauſe which produces the ſeaſons. 

At the poles, day and night alternately ſucceed each other at in- 
tervals of tix months; for during all the time between the vernal and 
autumnaf equinoxes, or while the earth is moving from ſpring to 
autumn, when the ſun is no longer viſible at the ſouth pole, it gives 
continual day to tbe arctic region; and, the remaining part of the 
year, the polar circle of the north 1s involved in night, while the an- 
tarctie, or ſouth pole, is in the glare of perpetual day. 

Were the eartbto move round the ſun with its axis perpendicular to 
its orbit, a regular ſucceſſion of equal days and nights would uniformly 
take place in the different parts of the earth; for the fun illumines 
half the globe at once (fig. 20) and every part of its ſurface would al- 
ternately experience a change of twelve hours light and twelve hours 
darkneſs, from pole to pole; but the axis of the earth is found to iu- 
cline 235 degrees from a line perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, 
and it keeps the lame oblique direction throughout its annual courle : 
hence the days and nights vary in their length at different times of 
the year; and hence the changes of the ſeaſons ariſe, 

In fig. 21, 22, 23, let the circles E Q repreſent the equator, and 
F. C the ecliptic, or the annual path or orbit of the earth, and we 
may eaſily ſee that the earth has day and night impartiaily and equally 
diſlributedall over its furface, only when it is at Sp. or Aut, initsorbit, 
where the equator and ecliptic interſect each other. In its moving 
from Win. by Sp. to Sum. inits orbit, we, the inhabitants of the north- 
ern hemiſphere, have the days increaſing in length, and weather grow - 


ing warm ; while thole of the ſouthern hemiſphere experience exactly 


the reverſe. In its moving from Sum. by Aut. to Wint. we have days 


decreaſing, and weather growing cold, while the inhabitants of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere enjoy lengthening days and increaſing warmth. 

In fig. 21, 22, 23, let S. repreſent the ſun ; the four globes the 
earth in different parts of its orbit, receiving from its changing poſi— 
tion the varying ſeaſons of ſpring, {ummer, autumn, and winter, as 


jt would appear to the eye ſituated (fig. 21) between the ſun and polar 


Mars z conſequently, the pole of the carth towards the eye (bg. 22) e. 
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yond the earth's orbit, at the autumnal equinox ; fig. 23, beyond 


the earth's orbit at the eſtival ſolſtice, or midſummer, If the ſpot 

on the globes be ſuppoſed to repreſent Ireland, we may eaſily fee how 
equally light and darkneſs would be diſtributed to it at the time of 
the equinoxes, or in ſpring and autumn; how ſmall a ſhare of ſunſhine 
it would be turned into in winter; and how ſhort a time it would be ob- 
ſcured in ſhade, or night, in ſummer, Theſe things may be all pleaſ- 
ingly exhibited beyond all deſcription, by an eaſy experiment. If a 
couple of hoops be fixed in the direction of E QandE C (fig. 22) 


and a candle placed as at 8, we may, by ſuſpending an artificial ball 


from a thread, as Sp. from H, and moving it eaſily along the hoop' 
E C, be agreeably entertained with a pretty miniature reprefentation 
of all the changes of day and night, and the varied ſeaſons naturally 
produced on its ſurface, by the rays of the candle ſtriking on it, as ic 
riſes or falls in the different parts of its orbit or hoop, and as it natu- 
rally revolves on its own axis, by its touching the hoop; or we may 
make the ſame exhibition without ufing the hoops, by gently twiſting 
the thread, to make out the viciſſitudes of night and day; taking care 
to raiſe and lower the hand at proper intervals, to mark the changes 
of the ſeaſons, as we carry the ball round the candle. | 

9. Apparent irregularities. ] The firmament appears to be the part of 
creation where the greateſt order, ſimplicity, and regularity prevail. 


By the motions of the ſpheres our ideas of time are entirely regulated, 
and all its divifions depend on their regular revolutions, or ſtated re- 
turns; yet even here we meet with difficulties in every attempt to in- 


veſtigate the preciſe order and magnitude of the ſhining orbs: we call 
them irregularities ; ſuch they appear to us, creatures of a day; and all 
the doctrines of aſtronomy, eſtabliſhed with the greateſt accuracy on 


the niceſt obſervations, and the moſt laborious inveſtigation, are, and 


mult tor ever be, incompetent to diſcover and tell where the regular 
confuſion ends: moreover, placed as we are in a denſe and changing 
atmoſphere, we ſcarcely ever ſee the heavenly bodies as they really are. 
When they are not vertical, or directly over our heads, their fituation 
is not exactly the ſame it appears to be: from the retraction of the 
atmoiphere they appear higher than they really are. | 
20. Orbits elliptic, Time unequal, ] Hitherto we have conſidered the 
ſun and the earth as regularly moving round one common centre of 
gravity; however, as there is a number of planets in our ſyſtem re- 
volving continually, like our earth, round the laminary and in dit- 
ferent periods of time, the ſun may be more fitly conſidered as agi- 
tated round their ſeveral centres, accordingly as it is attracted by them 


in their different directions; nor are their orbits round the ſun per- 


fectly circular, but elliptical, the planets ſometimes receding from, 
and ſometimes approaching nearer to the ſun. 

If a thread be tied looſely round two pins ſtuck. in a table, and 
moderately ſtretched by a black-lead pencil, carried round in an vp- 
light poſition, an oval or ellipſis will be deſcribed by the point of the 
pencil; the two points where the pins are fixed are called the focuſes, 
or foci: a line drawn through the foci to the periphery, is the longeſt _ 
or tranſyerſe axis, and equals in length any two lines drawn from 0 | 

| | | 0 
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of the foci, and meeting at the periphery. The eccentricity of a. 

anet is the diſtance between its centre and either of its foci. 

| Befide the changes in the length of the days already deſcribed in the. 
different ſeaſons, there is another ſort of change, not fo obviouſly no- 
ticeable. The day and night together, or, in general, 24 hours, form 
the natural, or ſolar day; and this period of time alſo varies in its 
length. The inequality of the ſolar day is produced by two cauſes, 
vither of which {ingly would yield the effect; theſe are the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and the earth's unequal motion therein. The earth's 
motion on its axis being uni forn. and equal at all times of the year, its 
days would be equal, if its orbit were a perfect circle, and its axis 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit; but the earth's annual motion 


in an elliptic orbit, cauſes the ſun's apparent motion in the heavens to | 
be unequal. When the ſun's annual motion in the heavens appears 


ſloweſt, it is noon, or 12 on the ſun- dial, before it is the ſame hour on a 


true-going clock; and when quickeſt, it is 12 by the clock before the 


ſun be over our meridian. - | 

Although the earth be ſaid to complete an orbit round the ſun in the 
courſe of a year, it does not return exactly to the place it ſet out from, 
neither is its circuit completed exactly in a year. Adopting, there- 
fore, the apparent motion inſtead of the real; if the ſun ſet out as from 
any ſtar, or other fixed point in the heavens, at the moment it is de- 
parting from the equinoctial, or from either tropic, it wil come to the 


lame equinox, or tropic again, 20 min, 174 ſec. of time, or 50 ſec. of 


a degree, before it completes its circuit round the heavens, ſo as to ar- 
rive at the ſame fixed ſtar or point from whence it ſets out; for the 
eiquinoctial points recede 50 ſeconds of a degree weſtward every year, 
contray to the ſun's annual progreſſive motion. This is what is called 
the Preceſſion of the Equinoxes, 5 | 


When the ſun arrives at the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial point, it 
finiſhes what we call the tropical year; which, by obſer vation, is 
found to contain 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 144 ſeconds, — The 
civil year, which we ſtate at 365 days, 6 hours, is almoſt a mean be- 
tween the ſiderial and tropical. As this year exceeds the ſolar, tro- 
pical, or we may ſay, the true year, the difference being 11 minutes, 
3 feconds, an anticipation of the equinoxes, and conſequently of the 
ſeaſons takes place, by a day being intercalated every fourth year, 
which in 1433 years amounted to 11 days, This was the error which 
was rectified by the change of the ſiyle, | | 

11. Changes in the Solar Sy/tem,) The preceſſion of the equinoQial 

oints in the heavens occaſions a ſlow and continual deviation of the 


earth's axis from its paralleliſm, and thereby a change of declination 
of the ſtars from the equator, together with a flow apparent motion of 


the conſtellations of the zodiac forward with reſpect to the ſigns of 
the ecliptic, inſomuch that the ga of Aries is now in Taurus, that 
of Taurus in Gemini, &c. and thoſe ſtars which role or ſet at any 
particular feaſon of the year in the time of Heſiod, Eudoxus, Virgil, 

Pliny, &c. do not now anſwer to their deſcriptions, | 
The earth's axis being 233 degrees inclined to the axis of the eclip- 
tic, the poles of the earth being pointed to tne heayens, deſcribe wa 
| circles 
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circles 47 degrees in diameter round the poles of the ecliptic, by the 
deviation of its paralleliſm ; a revolution which it requires 25,960 
years to complete. The ſun in the {ame part of the heavens as ſeen 
trom the earth, when it yields to us the ſummer, would in half this 
period give the longeſt days to the ſouthern hemiſphere ; and at the 
completion of it, and not till then, would the ſtars be in the fame ſitua- 
tion from our earth that they are in at preſent. 

The orbits of all the planets do ſlowly but continually change by 
the influence of the {un ; moreover, the planets themſelves accelerate 
and retard each other's motions, and change each other's orbits; ſo 
that the ſpheres perhaps are never, no, not for an inſtant, in any one 
part of the immenkity of ſpace where they have been before; and 
muſt hereby baffle every attempt to form a perfect ſyſtem, or to tell 
the preciſe order of their continual change. | 

The obliquity of the ecliptic to the equinoctial has been found to 
decreaſe gradually from the times of the earlieſt obſervations; hence 
the ſeaſons on our earth become leſs and leſs diverſe. It is thought 
allo that the mutual attractions of all the planets havea tendency to 
bring their orbits to a coincidence : but this change is too ſmall to 
become ſenſible in many ages. . 

12. Refraction of Light.] From what has hitherto been advanced 
reſpecting light and fhadow on our earth, or day and night, it ſhould 
ſeem that they are equally diſtributed over all its parts; but it is to be 
obſerved that the meaſure of light is the greater, excluſively of what 


SECT. 1. 


we derive from the firmament in the night. When the ſun is below our 


horizon, its rays, by being refracted by our atmoſphere, afford us the 
erepuſcle, or twilight: and from the ſame cauſe it actually appears 


ſooner in the morning, and later in the evening, than it really is above 


the horizon; from this cauſe alſo the ſun and the full moon, when on 
the horizon, do not appear perfectly circular, their vertical diameters 
ſeeming rather leſs than their horizontal ones: they alſo appear larger 
to the naked eye than when they are more elevated ; but this ſeems 
to be an optical deception. : „„ 

When theſe orbs are on the horizon, they appear to be farther diſ- 
tant; and if they are ſeen under the fame angle, or of the fame real 


magnitude, we naturally think them larger. A large ball on a lofty | 


ſpire has but a diminutive appearance, compared with what it would 
have, if lying on the ground at the ſame diſtance from' the eye. In 
the former inſtance its diſtance ſeems leis to ns than it really is; in 
the latter, being accuſtomed to meature the ground in walking, &c. 
we make a proper allowance for the diitance, and form a tolerable pre- 
ciſe idea of its real magnitude; and if an obſerver look ſtedfaſtty 
on the riſing or ſetting ſun, till he loſe fight of the intervening land- 
ſcape, which gives the idea of ſuperior diſtance, he may find the lu- 
minary appear not larger than it does when on his meridian. 

13. Motion of Light.] Befides the changes already mentioned, real 
or imaginary, or, in other words, mechanical or optical, in the order 
of the ſpheres, there has been another diſcovered, which is rather a 
minute one: this give a ſmall apparent motion to the fixed ſtars ; it 
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is thought to be occaſioned by the aberration of their light, and to 
evince to a demonſtration the annual motion of the earth. | 
The times wherein the Jupiter's ſatellites perform their orbits 
round that planet are known, and the inſtant when any of them will 
be eclipſed 1s calculated ; but it is conſtantly found that the eclipſe 
happens about 16 minutes ſooner, when our earth is in that part of 


its orbit neareſt to the eclipſe, than when it is on the oppoſite fide ; - 


and it is hence inferred that light takes 8 minutes in coming from 
the ſun to the earth : a diſtance of 95,000,000 miles, | 

14. Aberration of the Stars.] The orbit of the earth is fo ſmall a 
circuit in compariſon with the diſtance of the ſtars, that their appear- 
ance is the ſame from all the different parts of it. But on ſome very 
accurate obſervations on the parallax of certain ſtars in the zenith, 
they ſeemed to vary in their ſituation; and this change of place has 
been inferred to the motion of light. A ſtar coming to the zenith at 


ix in the morning is found, in this part of the world, to appear farther 


diſtant from the north pole than when it arrives there at fix in the 
evening ; theſe are the hours of their greateſt apparent diſtance north 
and ſouth. When they paſs the zenith in the day, they appear to 
move ſouthward from day to day, till reaching the zenith at fix in 
the morning, they become ſtationary at their greateſt diſtance ſouth : 
and after this, from night to night, they ſeem to move northward, till 
coming on the zenith at fix in the evening, they become for a little 
while ſtationary again, at their greateſt diſtance north. A nutation 
in the earth's axis, it is obſerved, would not produce theſe appear- 
ances, as the change in the different ſtars is not equal. The ſmall 
apparent aberration of the ſtars is attributed to, or is called the aber- 
ration of their light, It is ſaid, if light were inſtantaneous, we ſhould 


always ſee the ſtars where they really are ; but, the motion of light | 


being progreſhve, they ſometimes appear to us, as we move along in 
our orbit, in a ſituation rather different. LT anus 

The ſimple obſerver will readily comprehend, that, if water were 
to drop from a veſſel, paſſing at a conſiderable height over his head, 
its deſcent not being inſtantaneous, but progreſſive, it would not fall 
on his head when the veſſel was directly over him, but ſome time after 
its paſſing his vertex : in like manner, if a ſtar, ihedding its light were 


to move along, the impreſſion of its rays would continually be re- 


ceived in the eye, when it had paſſed the place whence the rays iſſued, 
the ſtar would always appear leſs advanced on its way than it really 
was, unleſs the motion were directly to or from us. But how thete 
effects could take place, while the ſtar was at reſt, and we only in mo- 
tion, is not fo eaſily conceived ; perhaps we ſhall here have to make a 
ſtand, with whatever diffidence, and to doubt the preciſion of this 
doctrine of the aſtronomers. | | | 
It is not pleaſant in our inveſtigations to meddle with the inſtruments 
of death; yet as theſe have been uſed in the illuſtration of the laws of 
projectiles, we may avail ourſelves of them, in an imaginary way, and 
vc ſhall thus, perhaps, fee in an eaſy example, a ſufficient caule of objec- 
| | don 
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tion to, if not a pretty clear refutation of the doctrine of the aberra- 
tion of light. If, then, a veſſel were paſſing a fort with velocity, and 
a ball were fired from the veſſel to the fort ; the ball would not ſtrike 
the fort till the veſſel had left the place from which the ball ſet out : 
If the ſhip were inſtantly ſtopt on the ball's reaching the fort, the line 


which the ball had deſcribed would not connect the two objects; but 


if a ball were fired at the veſſel from the fort, and the veſſel were in. 
ſtantly ſtopt, the line which the ball had deſcribed would connect the 


ſhip and fort: in like manner, as the ſtream of light is continual from 


the ſtars, perhaps their rays always, when not retracted in their courſe, 


give us exact information of their place. Perhaps it is owing entire] 
8 P P 8 y 


to refraction that the ſtars appear to vary in their ſituations, as has 
been defcrived, To tell how the retraction is produced, and why it 
is regular, may be an inſuperable difficulty; but, as it is generally ex- 
pected, though not a reaſonable requiſition, that in attempting to ſet 
aſide one hypotheſis, another ſhould be offered, it may be remarked, in 
the firit place, that the effect is ſo ſmall, that it may ſeem to requiie 
only a ſmall cauſe to produce it. 

On our being informed that the earth turns round, andrhati it moves 
in an orbit, a queſtion very naturally preſents itſelf, How is it that 
the atmoſphere, which encompaſſes the earth, and is not faſtened to it, 
does not, by its being ſtationary, the earth turning through it in its di- 
urnal motion, produce the effect of a conſtant eaſterly wind? or how is 
it that the foremoſt part of the earth's {urface, in its orbit, is not 
almoſt ſtript of its atmoſphere, and the aerial fluid drawn out, on 
the oppolite fide, like the tail of a comet? On learning that the at- 
moſphere, by its gravitation, is attached to the earth, and is carried 
along by it, like the ſea and other fluids, we perhaps may ſtill retain 
the plauſible, and, it is poſſible, the true idea, that the uppermoſt 
and fineſt parts of the atmoſphere may, in a very ſmall degree, be 
affected in this way; perhaps we muſt ſuppoſe ſo, if we at all doubt 
of the great intermundane ſpaces being vacua, if we admit in them 
the preſence even of a fluid of light, or of ether. 

Now the meridian on our earth, on which itis ſix of the morning, is 
the forepart of the earth in its orbit, and that on which it is fix of the 
evening is the afterpart; and if the atmoſphere be deeper over the 
afterpart of the earth than over the forepart, muſt not we in this high 
northern latitude, on looking up at our zenith, at fix in the morning, 
nave a rather deeper atmoſphere northward than we have ſouthward? 


And muſt not this, by retraction, throw a vertical ſtar rather ſouth- 


ward ? and if ſo, mult not the effect, on the ſame principles, be exact- 
ly the reverſe in the evening? This, fo ſmall a variation, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, if it do exiit, mult be influenced by the changes of heat 
and cold as well as by the abrial rides, which we thould expect twice 
in the day, to increate and diminiſh the aberration of the ſtar in our 
zenith, if indeed it, after all, be produced by refraction. 

15. Moon, i!s /ize, obaſts, ſeaſons, c.] The moon is called a ſat- 


dellite or attendant of the earth, going ronnd it, from change to change, 


Tf 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. and 3 ſeconds and a twentieth, which 
s called alu mution: but it completes its orbit from one point in the hea- 
venus, 


| = | rt. ORDER OF | PART I. 


#3 vens, or from any given fixed far to the ſame ſtar or point again, in 


Ts 2359) days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, aud 4 feconds, moving about 2290 
| ; » / 243 : n f » 
Fs miles every hour, The moon's diameter is 2160 miles, and its diſt- 

| | | ance from the earth's centre 240,000. 


Jt is full moon when (the earth being between the ſun and the 
moon) weſee all the enlightened part of it; change, when (the moon 


is being between us and the ſun) its enlightened pait is turned from us; 
_--- and halt moon when (the moon being inthe quadratures, as aſtrono- 


mers call it, or halt-way between the two other poiitions) we fee but 
Half the enlightened part. 1 N 
Thoſe parts of the moon's orbit, where it is at change or conjunc- 
8 tion, and at full or oppohition, are called the Sy Zy gies. 
As the moon reflects the light of the ſun to the earth, ſo, if the moon 
1 have its inhabitants, our earth, in like manner, acts as a moon to them. 
it And fo great a light does it throw on the lateſtite, that it may be 
| teen from the earth with the naked eye. There are few but who 
have obſerved of the moon, a while before and after the change, when 
' re can fee it only a little while in the morning or evening, that we 
i rhen ſee its whole body diſtinctly. One fide of it appears as a bright 
{53'S  Nendertreſcent ; but the principal part of it ſeems of a dark or dull, 
and ſcarcely diſtinct hue. The bright part of it is as the day-light of 
the moon; the dark part as the moon-thine reflected from the earth. 
We are told, that in Italy and other parts, where the air is clear, that 
the dark moon may be ſeen, or the moon at the change, when it riſes 
or ſets with the ſun, If this be the caſe, it muſt be from the light of F 
the ſun reflected on it from the earth, which is at that time a ful} 
moon, affording 13 times as much light as we receive from the ful! 
moon. As the inhabitants of the moon, it ſach there'be, have a full 
| moon when we have change, ſo they muſt have a waxing when we 
| | have a waning moon; or, in a word, all their lunar ſeaſons exactly the 
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reverſe of ours. | | | | 

If the moon be peopled, the lot of its inhabitants muſt, in fome 
| reſpects, be different from ours. The moon turns only once round on 
N its axis while it performs its orbit round the earth: one fide of it is 
conſequently always turned towards our earth, and receives ſucceſſive - 
ly two weeks of moonlight from our earth, and two weeks of fun; the 
other fide, is two weeks in continual darkneſs, and two weeks in con- 
ſtant day. Their day and night then is a month in length, and they 
1 experience ſcarcely any diverſity of ſeaſops as we do, the axis of the 
# moon being almoſt perpendicular to the ecliptic. 1 5 

4 | As the moon does not ſo ſenſibly decline from its equator as to pro- 
1 duce à change of ſeaſons, it has been ſuppoſed that the lunarians may 
meaſure their year, by obſerving when either of the poles of our 
earth begins to be enlightened and the other to diſappear, which is al- 
ways at our equinoxes; they being conveniently ſituated for obſerving 
gicut tracks about our poles, which are entirely unknown to us; that 
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; | the year is of the {ame abſolute length both to the earth and moon, 
'8 though very different as to the number of days; we having 305 days, 


1 while the lunarians have only 12; and that the moon's inhabitants, on 


the ſide next the earth, may as caſily find the longitude of their places 
as 
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as we can find the latitude of ours; for the earth keeping conſtant- 
ly, or very nearly ſo, over one meridian of the moon, the eaſt or weſt 
diitance of places from that meridian are as eaſily found as we can 
find our diſtance from the equator by the altitude of our celeſtial poles. 
The moon 1s ſufficientſy near us to give us an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving, with the naked eye, inequalities on its ſurface. By help of 
the teleſcope, they have been dittinftly aſcertained, and confidered as 
mountains and cavities, as land and water; aſtronomers have even 
given them geographical names, after the lands, countries, and ſeas 
on our earth, though without regard to fituation or figure; and ſome 
have called them after the philoſophers. From the ſhadows projected 
on the ſurface of the moon, from its eminences or mountains, aſtrono- 
mers alſo calculated their heights; they were concluded to be about 
nine miles high. From the clear appearance of the moon, it was 
imagined there were neither clouds nor vapours about it, from whence 
rain might proceed; that there was conſequently a ſeries of fine ſerene 
weather there. It was even thought probable . that the moon had 
not even an atmoſphere, becauſe the planets and ſtars which were ſeen 
near it, had not their light refracted, as it is in paſſing through our 
atmoſphere. Later obſervations however appear to have been more 
accurate, The aſtronomer Herſchell, whoſe teleſcope magnifies ſix 
thouſand five hundred times, has reduced its higheſt mountains, a few 
excepted, by his calculations, to about half a mile. It ſeems he has 
diſcovered three volcanos in the moon : the principal one, at the time 
of obſervation, was in a part of its diſk not then illuminated; he eſti- 
mated its diameter at about three miles. It ejected great quantities 
of ſmoke and lava; and its light was ſo conſiderable, as to illuminate 
the hills in its vicinity, The next lunation he repeated his obſerva - 
tions with the greateſt attention, but ſaw nothing of it: the other two 
ſeemed either to have been lately extinguiſhed, or to threaten an im- 
mediate eruption. ' Streaks of light have alſo been ſeen to dart inſtan- 
taneouſly from different places in the moon at the time of total dark- 
neſs, during a ſolar echpſe, which have been taken for lightning: all 
which circumſtances ſeem to ſhew the exiſtence of a lunar atmoſphere, 
and a remarkable ſimilitude between the moon and our earth. | 
16. Solar and Lunar Eclipſes.] Every planet and ſatellite is illumi- 
nated by the ſun; and caſts a ſhadow towards that point of the heavens 
which is oppoſite to the ſun. bs, | 5 
An eclipſe of the moon, is when the earth, being in a direct line be- 
tween the ſun and moon (fig. 30) hinders the light of the ſun from 
falling upon and being reflected by the moon. If the light of the jun 
be kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is a total eclipſe; if 
from a part only, it is a partial one. * 
An eclipſe of the ſun, is when the moon, being in a right line be- 
tween the ſun and the earth, hinders the light of the ſun from coming 
to us. If the moon hide from us the whole body of the ſun, it is a 
total eclipſe ; if not, it is a partial one: when the moon changes at its 
greateſt diſtance from the earth; its dark ſhadow terminates in a point 
before it reaches the earth, and to the people immediately under it the 
tun's edge appears like a e ring all round the body of the 
EE | moon: 


On 


r 
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moon: this is called an annular eclipſe. At the time of a total eclipſa 
the darkneſs is intenſe, the ſtars appear, and the brute creation, as well 


as ſuperſtitious obſervers, ſeem ſtruck with terror; but its duration is 


generally but for a moment, and, at the utmoſt, continues little mors 


than three minutes of time. 
Belides the dark ſhadow of the moon, there 1s another fainter one; 


which encompaſles it, called the Penumbra ; and which is caſt with 


different degrees of ſhade upon thoſe parts of the earth which are only 
partially deprived of the ſun's rays. | 


The greateſt dark ſhadow of the moon covers only a ſpot on the 
earth's turface about 180 Engliſh miles broad; but the penumbra, or 


partial ſhadow, may cover a circular ſpace 4900 miles 1n diameter, 


and if it fall obliquely on our globe, it ſtretches out into an elliptical 
form, 5 
The eclipſe always begins on the eaſtern ſide of the moon, and on 
the weſtern fide of the ſun. | 
A Digit is the 12th part of the ſun's or moon's diameter, and is a 
term often uſed in ſpeaking of eclipſes. The Diſk of the ſun or moon 


is its round face, which, on account of the great diſtance of the object, 


appears flat. The edge or border of the diſk is called the limb. 

An Occultation is when a ſtar or planet is hid from our ſight by the 
interpoſitiòn of the moon or a planet. The Immerſion of a heavenly 
body is the time when an eclipſe begins; its emerſion is when it be- 
gins to reappear. 8 wg . 
In fig. 31, let S repreſent the fun, E the earth, and M the moon, 
in the different parts of its orbit. Here the balls P H, in the outer cir- 


_ cle, repreſent the different phaſes, or appearances of the moon, in the 
different parts of its orbit, to the inhabitants of the earth. 


All the phenomena of the moon's phaſes and eclipſes may be prettily 


Exhibited in an eafy experiment, with a candle and-ball, fig. 32, Let 8 


be a candle, repreſenting the ſun; B a ball, repreſenting the moon: 
Jet the head of the obſerver be confidered as the ſituation of the earth. 


If the obſerver carry M round his head in an orbit, and keeping his 


eye on it, mark out the different phaſes in the different parts of its 
orbit, at C it will appear a creſcent ; at F full moon; at H half moon; 
and at D dark moon, or change. If his eye, the ball, and candle, be 
all on a level, when M is at D, S will be eclipſed by it from his view: 
and when M is at F, M will be eclipſed in the ſhadow of his head, 
Hence we may ſee that lunar eclipſes can only happen at the time of 
Full; and folar ones only at the change. 

If the moon moved in the fame plane or level with the earth, we 
ſhonld have an eclipſe every full and change; but the plane of its orbit 


is oblique to that of the earth, and croſſes it at an angle of five degrees 


and one-third, The points of their interſection are called the nodes 
of the moon's orbit. | Xo 
The Aſcending Node is the northern interſection of the moon's orb's 
with the ecliptic: it is called the dragon's head, and is marked thus by 
aſtronomers N ; the deſcending node, or dragon's tail, is the ſouthern 
interſection, and is marked thus, &. : 
The nodes change their places every lunation, and it is only when | 
| Es they 
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grew. I. THE SPHERES. 19 
they happen to be in a right line with the ſun and earth that the ſolar 
and lunar eclipſes take place. e 

If the line of the nodes were always carried parallel to itſelf round 
the ſun, there would be juſt half a year between the conjunctions of 
the ſun and nodes. But as the nodes ſhift towards the weſt, back- 
wards, or contrary to the earth's annual motion, about nineteen de- 
grees and one-third in a year, the ſame node will come round to the 
{un about 19 days ſooner every year than upon the preceding one: con- 
ſequently, from the time that the aſcending nodes paſſes by the ſun, 
as ſeen from the earth, it is only 173 days, not half a year, till the de- 
ſcending nodes paſſes: therefore, in whatever time of the year we 


have eclipſes of the luminaries about either node, we may expect in 


173 days to have eclipſes about the other node. The nodes ſnifting 
through all the ſigns and degrees of the ecliptic in 18 years 225 days, 
there would always be a regular period of eclipſes, if any complete 
number of lunations were finiſhed without a fraction. This never 
happens; but in 223 mean lunations, or 18 years and 10 or 11 days 
after the ſun, moon, and nodes have been once in a line of conjunction, 
they return ſo nearly to the ſame ſtate again, that the ſame node 
which was in conjunction with the ſun and moon at the beginning of 
the firſt of theſe lunations, will be within leſs than half a degree of a 
line of conjunction with the fun and moon again, when the laſt of theſe 
lunations is completed; and, therefore, in that time there will be a 
regular period of eclipſes, or returns of the ſame eclipſes, for many 
ages. But the falling back of the line of conjunction of the ſun and 
moon, with reſpect to the line of the nodes, in any period, will in 
proceſs of time wear it out, and after that it will not return again 
in leſs than 12,492 years. The eclipſes of the ſun, which happen 
about the aſcending node, and begin to come in at the north pole of 
the earth, will go a little ſoutherly at each return, till they go quite 
off the earth at the ſouth pole; and thoſe which happen abont the 
deſcending node, and begin to come in at the ſouth pole of the earth, 
will go a little northerly at each return, till at laſt they quite leave 
the earth at the north pole. 

In any year the number of eclipſes of both luminaries cannot be 
leſs than two, no more than ſeven ; the moſt uſual number is four, 
and it is very rare to have more than ſix. Eclipſes of the ſun are 
more frequent than of the moon, becauſe the ſun's ecliptic limits are 
greater than the moon's ; yet we have more viſible eclipſes of the 
moon than of the ſun, becauſe eclipſes of the moon are ſeen from 
all parts of that hemiſphere of the earth which 1s next them, and are 
equally great to each of thoſe parts; but the ſun's eclipſes are viſible 
only to that ſmall portion of the hemiſphere where the moon's ſhadow 
falls. STD EA | 

17. Change in the Moon's Orbit.) While the motions of the ſpheres are 
ſo well underſtood, as to enable aſtronomers todeicribe their motions and 
their conſequently ever-varying poſitions with great preciſion ; while 
they calculate the periods of eclipſes for ages to come, and tell us 
when and where they have happened from remote antiquity, with to- 
lerable accuracy, their elements * computation are yet imperſect: 

2 ; there 
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there is ſtill a deviation in the motions of the ſpheres from every ſyſ- 
tem of human contrivance; and it ſeems that art, however ingenious, 
muſt for ever be incompetent perfectly to exhibit their exact order, 
or tell the end of their goings. 

In the motion of the moon there is diſcorered a ſlow continual 
change, which 1s very minute, but which when diſcovered, ſeems to 
ſhew that the preſent order of things muſt come to an end. It is 
found that the moon now finiſhes its period in leſs time than formerly, 
approaching nearer and nearer to the earth, and going ſooner and 
jooner round it. Hence, eclipſes which have happened many centu- 
Ties ago, appear, from the accounts in ancient hiſtory, to have fallen 


rather differently, both in time and place, from what the calculations 


from our preſent aſtronomical tables make them to have done. Thus 


the eclipſe of the ſun, predicted by Thales in Alta, to happen in the 


fourth year of the 48th Olympiad, 585 years before the Chriſtian era, 
by calculation would appear to have come on rather later, and to have 


happened central through North America, the South of France, Italy, 


&c. but not to have reached farther than Athens, or the ifles in the 
£& gean Sea, although it is thought that it extended io Babylon, and 


went down central over that city. So alſo the ſolar eclipſe, mention- 


ed by Thucydides to have happened on a ſummer's day in the firſt year 


of the Peloponeſian war, 431 years before the Chriſtian era, and which 


appears to have been central to Athens about fx in the evening, cauſing 


a darkneſs fo great that the ſtars appeared, and to have gone down. 
about Jeruſalem, would, by calculation from the preſent tables, ap- 


pear to have reached no farther than the ancient Syrtes, on the African 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, above 400 miles from Athens. 
18. Libration of the Moon.] As the motion of the moon om its axis 
i equable, completing one revolution in the courſe of a lunation, our 
earth would be conſtantly over the ſame meridian of the moon, were 
the motion of the moon round the earth alſo equal; but, like the 
other planets, it moves in its orbit with different degrees of velocity, 
and this produces what is called the libration of the moon, or the ſuc- 
ceſſive exhibition and retreat of its oppoſite limbs or margins. When 
the motion of the moon is quickeſt, we ſee rather more of its weſtern 
fide; when floweſt, a little more of its eaſtern fide is prefented to us; 
moreover, the axis of the moon being a little inclined to its orbit, and 
reſerving its paralleliſm round the earth, we ſometimes ice one and 
ometimes another pole of the moon, which gives it the appearance 
of a wavering or vacillatory motion. 1 5 
19. Production of Tides, c.] While it is by attraction that the 
earth remains a ſolid ball, when otherwiſe its parts would be thrown off 
from its centre by the rotary motion which it has on its axis; and 
while it is kept in its orbit by the centripetal force, when otherwiſe 
the centrifugal would throw it off in a right line through the immenſity 
of ſpace; the water in its vallies, or the ſea, and the atmoſphere that 
turrounds it, being fluids, receive from theſe two forces particular 
impreſſions, of which the firmer parts of it are not ſuſceptible. Of 
thele the moſt remarkable are the tides, which, while they 12 aha 
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duced in the atmoſphere as well as in the water, appear to us only in 
the latter. 5 
If we fix a ſtring to the fide of a flexible circular hoop, and there- 
by ſwing it round in a circle (fig. 32) we readily conceive how the 
part next the hand would draw out or ſwell by the drawing of the 
ſtring ; how the oppoſite part would fly off or ſwell, by the centrifugal 
force, it being leaſt drawn in; how the intervening parts of the hoop 
would hereby be depreſſed or flattened. So it is with the ocean; that 
part of it which is immediately under the ſun, is raiſed by its attraction 
up into a ſwell; that part of it which lies on the oppoſite ſide of the 
earth, is thrown up into a fimilar ſwell, by the motion of the earth 
in its orbit, or by the centrifugal force. The moon is fo near the earth 
{two hundred and forty thouſand miles at a medium) in compariſon 
of the ſun (near one hundred millions of miles) that the moon's 
attraction and the accompanying centrifugal force, are to thoſe of the 
{ſun as ten are to three. If we conſider then the lunar tides as the 
principal ones, we ſhall find them influenced by the ſolar tides, as fol- 
lows:- At the full and change, the lunar tides ten, ſhall be increaſed 
three, by the conjunction of the ſofar ones; and a power of thirteen 
Mall influence the ſea, and produce ſpring tides ; but at the quarters 
of the moon, or at the time of halt-moon, the two luminaries counter 
acting each other*s influence on the waters, the ſun's power of three 
{hall be taken from the moon's of ten, and leave only ſeven operating 
upon the ſea; and hence neap tides ſhall conſequently take place. 
In open ſeas, the tides riſe but to very ſmall heights, in proportion 
to what they do in wide-mouthed rivers, opening in the direction of the 
ſtream of the tide; as the winds, when gentle on the open plain, are very 
rapid and forcible when compreſſed into the defiles of the mountains. 
The tides are fo retarded in their paſſage thro' different ſnoals and 
channels, and otherwiſe ſo variouſly affected by ſtriking againſt capes 
and headlands, that to different places they happen at all diſtances of 
the moon from the meridian. The tide, for inſtance, propagated by 
the moon in the German ocean, takes twelve hours in reaching Lone 
don bridge, by which time a new tide is raiſed in the ocean. | 
20. Earth an oblate Spheroid.] If, inſtead of ſwinging the flexible 
Hoop round in a circle, as in the former experiment, we ſuppoſe it 
whirled round with velocity on one of its fides, as a centre, as in fig. 
33, we may eaſily conceive how this fide and the fide directly oppo- 
ite, would become flat or depreſſed, by the intervening parts of the 
hoop {ſwelling out from the centre, as it is whirled round. So is it 
with the ſea: by the centrifugal force from the turning round of the 
earth on its axis, the waters of the ocean are thrown up many miles 
Higher at the enuator than they are at the poles. We unght hence be 
apprehenſive that the countries within the tropics would be deluged 
with water; but the fact is, the ſolid part of the earth itſelf has a cor- 
reſponding ſhape, being rather flat at the poles, and higheſt at the 
equator, The land and water then of our globe is not an exact ſphere, 
but an oblate ſpheroid. A prolate ſpheroid is higheſt at the poles ; 
a lemon may be conſidered as a figure of this deſcription: an orange 
as a ſpheroid of the oblate kind. Se 
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It is the tendency of gravitation or attraction, to draw the waters 
down to the poles, and to lay even thoſe countries that we live in, 
ſome miles under water; but this influence is nicely counteracted by 
the centritugal force, which perpetually keeps it heaved up to the 
equator, e 

The exact figure of the earth was undetermined, and there were 
different notions reſpecting it, till, in the early part of this century, 
two companies of mathematicians were diſpatched from France, one 
to meaſure the length of a degree on the meridian in Lapland, the 
other at the equator; and a degree of latitude was found ſomething 
Morter at the equator than it proved to be on the flatter parts of the 
earth near the pole; our globe was found to be an oblate ſpheroid, 
and very nearly of the ſame proportion as Iſaac Newton had com- 
puted it to be, from his knowledge of the laws of the creation: the 
figure of our earth, however, differs ſo little from that of a ſphere, 
that it may be conſidered as ſuch in the common geographical compu- 
tations, without any ſenſible error. ä 

It is generally afferted that bodies near the poles are heavier than 
thoſe towards the equator ; becaule they are nearer theearth's centre, 


and becauſe their centrifugal force is leſs, on account of their diurnal 
motion being ſlower ; that, for both theſe reaſons, bodies carried from 


the poles toward the equator gradually loſe their weight. Experi- 
ments prove, that a pendulum, which vibrates ſeconds near the-poles, 
vibrates ſlower near the equator ; this favours the idea of its being 
lighter, or leſs attracted there. To make it oſcillate in the ſame time, 


it is found neceſſary to diminiſh its length. It is even ſaid, that if the 


carth turned on its axis in 84 minutes 43 ſeconds, the centrifugal 
force would be equal to the power of gravity at the equator; and all 
bodies there would entirely loſe their weight ; that if the earth re- 
volved quicker, they would all fly off and leave it, 

Although thefe doctrines be eſtabliſhed on the reſearches of very di- 
Iigent and accurate aſtronomers and philoſophers, and it therefore may 
ſeem to require preſumption or confidence in ſuperticial obſervers in 


any way to oppoſe them; yet, may we not very naturally enquire, if 


gravitation be unequally diſtributed on the ſurface of the earth, whe- 
ther the people at the equator are not capable of carrying greater 
burdens, of leaping farther, of walking lighter, &c. or whether the 
atmoſphere itſelf, being rendered lighter, and their ſpecific gravity in 
the acrial fluid being hereby increaſed, thoſe extraordinary powers are 


hereby reduced, as they do not ſeem to exceed the little Greenlander 
in ſtrength and agility, | 


As to the vibrations of pendulums being flower, may we not doubt 


the certaintyof inch proofs ? At the equator we may expect the pendu- 
lum to move flower, from its being lengthened by the ſuperior heat: 
this objection being obviated by the remark, that the cold on the 
mountains at the equator is intenſe; may we not ſay, on the ſuppo- 
fition of the air's being lighter here than at the poles, that the vibra- 
tions ought to be equally quick, ſeeing that the denſeſt metal and a 
feather fall with equal velocity in vacuo, 


Beſides, if the weight of bodies be not even increaſed at the equa - 


ter, by having the whole attractiye force of the earth acting on them 
| morg 
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more directly downwards, in order to counteract the centrifugal force, 
what prevents the waters of the ſea, when raiſed to their preſent 
height, if they have hereby become lighter, from riſing double the 
height? the centrifugal force Fill increating, what prevents them from 


ill becoming lighter and lighter, and rifing higher and higher, till 


they are thrown quite off from the ſurface of the carth? 

It may be obſerved that if the direction of th line of the plummet 
were directly towards the earth's centre, it would be oblique to the 
horizon in all parts except at the poles and the equator, and a degree 
of latitude would be ſhorter in the polar regions than near the equa- 
tor: but it ſhonJd ſeem that the centrifugal force, by acting upon 
the hanging weight, muſt throw it from ſuch direction, and keep it 
perpendicular to the horizon, hereby making the degrees longer in 
the polar parts of the earth. On the ſame principles, when we ſeem 
to erect upright bodies, ſuppote pillais, do we not always by direction 
of the plummet cauſe them to lean from the equator, and hereby un- 
knowingly counteract the centrifugal force? Do we not, in fact, inſen- 
fibly lean towards the polar regions, in our own bodies, as a man or 
a horſe, walking round a circle, naturally leans towards the centre? 

Harrwweft Moon, c. ] It is generally believed hat the moon riſes about 
50 minutes later every day than on the preceding: but this is true 
only with regard to places on the equator. In places of conſiderable 
latitude, there is a remarkable difference, and this 1s eſpecially notice- 


able in harveſt, when the full moon riſes very ſoon after ſun-ſet for 


Teveral evenings together, At the polar circles, where the mild ſea- 


ſon is of very ſhort duration, the autumnal moon riſes at ſun- ſet from 


the firſt to the third quarter : and at the poles, where the ſun is for 
alfa year abſent, the winter full moons ſhine conſtantly without lets 
ting from the firſt to the.third quarter. 

All theſe phenomena are owing to the different angles made by the 
horizon, and different parts of the moon's orbit. The moon's orbit is 
nearly coincident with the ecliptic. In northern latitudes, the ſmall= 
eſt angle made by the ecliptic and horizon, is when Aries rites, at which 


time Libra ſets; the greateſt when Libra riſes, and Aries ſets, On 


the parallel of London, as much of the ecliptic riſes about Piſces and 

Aries in two hours as the moon goes through in fix days; anc there- 

fore, whilſt the moon is in theſe ſigns, it differs but two hours in riſing 

for ſix days together; it is about 20 minutes later every day or night 

chan on the preceding, at a mean rate. But in fourteen days after- 
wards, the moon comes to the oppoſite ſigns Virgo and Libra, and 

then differs almoſt four times as much in 114ing, being about 1 hour 

15 minutes later every day or night than it was the preceding one. 

As the moon can never be full but waen it is oppoſite to the tun, 
and the ſun is never in Virgo and Libra but in our autumnal months, 
the moon is neves fall in the oppofite ſigns, Piſces and Aries, but in 
theſe two months: and therefore we Can have only two full moons in 
the year, which riie 40 near the time of ſun-ſet for a week together, 
as above mentioned. 

The former of theſe is called the harveſt moon, and the latter, the 
Dunter's moon, . 

| . As 
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As the moon is in F iſces and Aries every lunation, it muſt riſe twelve 


times in the year in this remarkable manner. But in winter, the moon 


riſes in theſe conſtellations at noon, when it is only a waxing moon; 
in winter at midnight, when it is a waning one: in both caſes a half- 
moon; and in ſpring it riſes in theſe conſtellations in the morning, or 
with the ſun, which is the time of ics change. 

On the other fide of the equator, the people have their harveſt- 
moons as well as we; but their ſeaſons being contrary to ours, the 
time of them is alſo reverſe. | | 

As the ecliptic and horizon become coincident every day for a mo- 
ment at any place on the polar circle, one half of the ecliptic, from 
one ſolſtitial point to another, riſes, and the oppoſite half ſets at the 
ſame inſtant ; that which riſes at once is 24 hours in ſetting, and that 
which ſets once 1s 24 hours in rifing, At the poles, one half of the 
ecliptic is always above the horizon, the other half never riſes. The 
degree of our moonlight depends upon the oppoſition of the moon to 
the ſun. From this diſpoſition of things, the wintery parts of our earth, 
where the nights are long, have the greateſt ſhare of the moon's light; 
and in the arctic and antarctic regions of our globe, it ſhines without 
ſetting every ſecond fortnight, or from the firſt to the third quarter, 
and thus diverſifies the gloom of the ſix months night. | 


* — 
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SE C TION II. 


Hiſtory of Aftronomy, Definitions of Circles, Ec. Celeflial and Terreſtrial; 
Planetary Laws, and the Methods of inveſiigating the Motions, © 
Magnitudes, and Diſtances of the Heavenly Bodies. 


21, Hiſtory of Aſtronomy.] From the ſyſtematic habits impoſed on 
us in this quarter of the earth from the earlieſt age, having every thing 
already invented and prepared for the accommodation of our artificial 
and diſtorted manner of life, we have little idea of the invention and 
of the ſtrength of the reaſoning faculty in uncultivated man. Immured 
in our narrow manſions, where we keep a ſort of artificial climate, we 
ſhrink from the little irregularities of the weather, while the Indian 
or Ethiopian, under their reſpective ſkies, roam at large, cheerful and 
full of vigour. Every day affords them new adventures; they bear a 


relation to every thing about them, of which we have no conception. 


The great ſpectacle of creation being continually before them, they 


have opportunities of improving the mental faculties, of which we are 


deprived. The aſpect of the heavens is familiar to them; the changing 
ſeaſons and rolling planets they are acquainted with as they really ap- 
pear, and they learn, from obſervation, in the open hemiſphere, and 
along their uninterrupted horizon, uſeful leſſons for conduct and tra- 
velling ; while we, having every thing pointed out to us, ſee only 
thro? the eyes of others, are amuſed with their diſcoveries, doctrines, 
and theories, but know more of inſtruments, maps, and diagrams, and 
heavens upon paper and artificial ſpheres, than of the firmament about 


us; 
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I've us; or rather, does it not belong exclufively to a very ſmall number in 
on civilized countries to know any thing further about the matter than 

3 what we may obtain from a tranſient peep from our windows ? 
ilf- Aſtronomy ſeems to have engaged the attention of mankind in the 
or fimpleſt ages and from the molt remote antiquity. The antediluvians 
are ſaid to have had conſiderable ſkill therein. The Chineſe appear to 
ſt. FF have made aſtronomical obſervations ſoon after the flood; their ſkill 
he has been attributed to the inſtructions received from Noab, ſuppoſed to 
be the Fohi of the Chineſe ; and Confucius, who lived 551 years before 
10- dhe Chriſtian era, has recorded many ecliples. The Japaneſe, Siameſe, 
Dm and the inhabitants of the Mogu!'s empire have alſo, from time im- 
he memorial, been acquainted with aſtronomy ; that of the Indians agree- 
at ing with the moſt modern diſcoveries of the decreaſe of the obliquity 
he of the ecliptic, of the acceleration of the motion of the equinoctial 
he points, &c. The Druids were ſkilled in this {cience ; and the Gauls, 
to in general, able ſailors in conſequence, It appears alſo that the Mex- 
„ icans were not unacquainted with, aſtronomy, and that they made ute 
t; of intercalary days to bring the ſolar and civil years to an equality: 
ut but with this difterence in regard to the method eſtabliſhed by Julius 
er, Cæſar in the Roman calendar, that they did not interpoſe a day every 


four years, but thirteen days every fitty-two years, which produces the 
{ame regulation of time. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians were noted, in antiquity, for their 
kill in aſtronomy ; their countries, on account of the general purity 
or clearneſs of the air, were exceedingly tavourable toaſtronomical ob- 

ſervations. In thoſe warm climates, where the ſky is generally ſerene, 
TY 1 and where it is the practice, till this day, to ſleep on the tops of houſes, 

it ſhould ſeem the people, particularly the ſhepherds watching their 
flocks by night, would be naturally led to a contemplation of the fir- 
mament ; theſe would ſoon diſcern that the innumerable multitude of 


on ſtars obſerved the ſame courſe as the ſun: if this ſhining orb, in the 
8 ſplendor of light, performed its courſe from eaſt to weſt, while it 
al afforded to the world the advantages of day, the ſtars allo, and the 
d moon, glided along in parallel or coinciding circuits, during the cool 
ed refreſhing night ſeaſon, one ſtar only ſeemed to keep its place, and to 
We be as a centre of revolution to all the other luminaries ; and this orb 
A they called the polar ſtar, or pole. When theſe obſervations had been 
ad made on the celeſtial bodies in general, and the aſpect of the heavens 
2 had become ſomewhat familiar, they could not but obſerve that ſome 
. of the luminaries appeared to change their relative ſituation in the hea- 
oy vens ; particularly, the ſun and moon appeared to be conſtantly over- 
} taken and lett behind by the ſtars, as they all ſeemed to move along 
18 together round the pole and oar earth; ſometimes to approach to- 
tak wards the pole, then to recede from it, which evidently produced the 
id ſeaſons of the year, and which gave them the opportunity, in the dif- 
ay terent ſeaſons, of becoming acquainted with all the viſible ſtars in the 
ly northern, and moſt of thoſe in the ſouthern hemiſphere, in the courſe 
'Sy of one revolving year, 

5 22. Origin of the Zodiac, Conflellations, &c. ] That ſpace round the 


heavens wherein they ſaw the moon and planets in their various mo- 
| | A tions 
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tions and appearances, they conſidered as a broad circle or belt; and 
they very ingenioufly divided it into 12 equal portions, which they 
called houſes, During the ſpace of one revolving year, this circle ſeem- 
ed to wheel 366 times about, and the ſun to complete 365 daily 
courtes; hence, the circle continually gaining upon the luminary, the 
fun was faid to enter, poſſeſs, and leave the ſeveral houſes ſucceſſively. 
This circle is called the Zodiac, from a Greek word implying an 
animal. | 

Thote parts of the circle the ſun ſeemed to poſſeſs in the ſpring, 
when the flocks ard herds are increaſed by the fecundity of the ſea- 
ſon, were called the houſes of, 1ſt, Aries, or the ram. 2d, Taurus, 
or the bull. 3d, Gemini, or the twins, from the goat's frequently 
bringing forth twin kids; theſe were changed afterwards into the twin 
brothers, Caftor and Pollux: the other ſigus of the zodiac were ſuc- 
ceſſively. 4th, The Crab, denoting the retrograde motion of the jun 


in midſummer. 5th, The Lion, expreſſive of the intenſe heat of fum- 


mer. G6th, The Virgin, with ears of corn, denoting the harveſt, 
7th, The Balance, ſhewing the equality of day and night in autumn. 
8th, The malignant or venemous Scorpion, repreſenting the diſeaſes 


ut the fall of the leaf. th, The Archer, fignified the hunting ſea- 


ton. ith, The Goat, that climbs the craggy mountain, was meant 
to ſhew that the ſun now mounted the zodiac. 11th, The Water- 
man, repreſenting the ſetting-in of the rain. And 12th, The Fiſhes, 
thewed the fiſhing ſeaſon. | 5 

Some have thought Joſephus partial to the patriarch, in account- 
ing Abraham the firſt introducer of aſtronomy among the Egyptians ; 
they have imagined that Cham and his family brought with them the 
aſtronomical defign of the zodiac, on their firit ſettling in the Jand of 
Egypt. The lower parts of this country are, on our autumn, annu— 
ally laid under water by the overflowing of the Nile ; this greatly en- 
riches the ſoil, but at the fame time ſweeps away the land-marks of 
the huſbandman: to remedy this inconvenience, recourſe was neceſ- 
farily had to lines and angles, and as the ſkilful pilot avoids the hidden 
rocks and ſhoals, by keeping diſtant objects in certain bearings with 
each other to his eye as he traverſes the ſmoeth and uniform turface 
of the water, fo by fimilar helps had the Egyptian his particular lot 
of ground again returned to him when the flood had left the plains, 
under one continued appearance of ſlime and mud. | 

Some account this the origin of geometry with the antients ; cer- 


tainly it appears this circumitance would tend vaſtly to the fixing of 


that foundation of ſcience among the ingenious and aſſiduous F gyp- 
tians. „ 
For the ſecurity of their families, their cattle, and conveniences on 
the higher grounds, it was neceſſary for the Egyptians to watch with 
attention the preciſe time of the coming of the flood. Aſtronomy was 


not, in thoſe days, in that high cultivation in which we have it now; 


the civil or political year was not yet eſtabliſned; the diviſions of the 
zodiac not ſuſſiciently minute; the general and obvious one of the 

leaſons ſtill lets ſo. | pes | 
In the ſummer, annually, a ſhort time preceding the — 3 
ſtar 
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ſar of the firſt magnitude appeared in the eaſt, a little before the riſ- 
ing of the ſun, It ſeems probable that the Egyptians for a while 
kept with anxiety the watches of the night, for fear of too ſudden a 
deluge of waters; but this brilliant ſtar annually making its appear- 
ance a little before the inundation took place, it afterwards ſufficed 
to await the coming of the ſtar. They gave it the name of Thaut 
or Thot, the dog; and Anubis, the barker or monitor. 

It ſhould ſeem to require an effort in the imagination to ſee figures 
of animals, &c. in the firmament ; but the antients either imagined 
they did, or reſolved they would, diſcover things of this fort in the 
arrangement of the ſtars; and accordingly, in their different houſes 
in the zodiac, and in the ſtars ſurrounding their bright Anubis, they 
ſaw, by help of a fertile fancy, one bright ſtar repreſent the eye, ano- 
ther the termination of a tail or horn, theſe a body, thoſe a limb, &c. 
till all their ſigns were determinately fixed; the ſhepherds ſtill con- 
ceiving the figures of things in the firmament, the poets embelliſhed 
the illufion, with the fictions of mythology, till the heaven were, as 
it were, filled with theſe imaginary creatures, and theſe were increaſed 
in after- ages, and ſerved aſtronomers in their accounts of the ſtarry 
heavens, as the prelent diviſions of the earth help geographers in the 
deſcription of the globe. 

The overflowing of the Nile was alfo preceded by the north wind; 


by the hawk ſtretching her wings towards the ſouth; the decreaſe 


of the waters by the ſouth wind, and the coming of the whoop, a 
bird from Nubia, to feed on the infects, &c. left by the flood. All 
theſe were noticed by the Egyptians, who appointed a company of 
ſkilful obſervers, for the farther advancement of knowledge; theſe, 
with great induſtry, inveſtigated the properties of natural bodies, 
ſtudied the geometrical affections of lines, angles, &c. they made their 
obſervations from a labyrinth or tower, appropriated to that purpoſe, 
and in it recorded their improvements, as well as they could, by em- 
blematical drawings or hieroglyphics, when they had not yet arrived 
at the invention of letters. 


The number of conſtellations in the northern hemiſphere is 36; 


in the ſouthern 32; and in the zodiac 12. Thole ſtars which are 
not included in the conſtellations, are called unformed ſtars; thoſe 
cluſters of ſtars which are fo diſtant as not to be diſtinctly ſeen, are, 
from their cloudy appearance, comprized under the name of nebulz ; 
and that light-coloured irregular circle or band which encompaſſes 


the heavens, and is diſtinguiſbable from the etherial blue by its bril- 


liancy: that ſhining zone which owes its ſplendor to the innumera— 
ble ſtars of which it is formed, and which paſſes through many of the 


conſtellations in its ample range, is called the Galaxy, the via laeay 


or the milky way. 


23. Definitions of Circles, Qc. flationary.] Aſtronomers have conſi - 


tered the ſtarry heavens as a ſphere or concave, with our earth in the 
centre: this is the appearance they make to our ſenſes. They have 
gvided the terreſtrial and celeſtial ſpheres by great and leſs circles. 
Great circles are thoſe which divide either the celeſtial or terreſtrial 
ſpheres 
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PART I. 


ipheres into two equal parts: leſs circles are thoſe which divide the 


iphere into two unequal parts, 


The axis of the earth is an imaginary ſtraight line paſting through 

its centre: its points at the earth's ſurface are the north and fouth 
oles. | | | 

n If, at the time of the equinoxes, a ray directiy pointed from the 

centre of the ſun towards that of the earth, be ſuppoſed, like a pencil, 

to deſcribe a circle on the ſurface of our globe, as it turns round on 

its axis; this circle will divide the pas, 6 into the northern and 

tonthern hemiſpheres, and will be the equinoctial line. 

If circles be ſuppoſed to be deſcribed in like manner, at the time of 
the folſtices, or at midſummer and midwinter ; theſe will be the Tro- 
Pics, at about twenty-three degrees and a half from the equinoctial 
Une. - 1 | 

When the ſun is thus directly over a tropic, as it illumines one half 
of the globe at once, its rays extend twenty-three degrees and a half 
beyond one of the poles, and fall ſo far ſhort of reaching the other. 
Theſe extreme boundaries of light and darkneſs, on the north and 
on the ſouth, as they are ſwept round the poles in one revolution of 
the earth on its axis, mark out the polar circles on the ſurface of the 
globe. The polar circles are the Arctic on the north, and the Ant- 


arctic on the ſouth. The tropics are that of Capricorn on the ſouth, 
and that of Cancer on the north; they are all to named from con- 


ſtellations that are over them in the heavens. 

Theſe circles divide the ſurface of the earth into five Zones. The 
tracks at the two poles are the Frozen zones; thoſe between the polar 
circles and the tropics, the Temperate ; and that which extends from 
tropic to tropic, is the Torrid or burning zone. | 

The ſtarry heavens that ſurround us appear to form one vaſt con- 
If theſe circles be ſuppoſed to be produced to the ſtarry hea- 
vens, or ſwept round the concave, they will there mark out the celeſ- 
tial polar circles, tropics, and equinoctial. 

When the ſun is over any of theſe circles on the earth, it will ap- 
pear to us in the correſponding circle in the heavens. | 

As our earth, in the courſe of a year, moves round the ſun in an 
orbit or ecliptic, the plane of which'is oblique to that of the equinoc= 
tial, the ſun in that time ſeems to us to move in a contrary direction, 
in an orbit or ecliptic round the heavens, of the ſame obliquity from 
tropic to tropic, interſecting the equinoctial in two oppokte points, 
and forming an angle with it equal to twenty-three degrees twenty- 
eight minutes; the ſun's greateſt declination. . 

All the planets move nearly in the direction of the ecliptic; and 
that ſpace on each ſide of it, which bounds their utmoſt deviations, is 
called the zodiac. The Zodiac is a broad circle or belt in the ſtarry 


Heavens; it is about ſixteen degrees in breadth. The Ecliptic is a 


line which equally divides it in two all round. 
The zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts, called figns or con- 


ſtellations; each ſign contains thirty degrees; and theſe ſigns are 
named and noted in the following manner: 
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Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 
7 II S 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagitarrius. Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces. 
D . 
The former fix are called northern, and the latter ſouthern figns; be- 
cauſe the former poſſeſs that half of the ecliptic which lies to the north- 
ward of the equinoctial; and the latter that which lies to the ſouthward, 
The northern are our ſummer tigns ; the ſouthern our winter ones. 
The planets within the earth's orbit are called the inferior; thoſe 
without it the ſuperior planets. When at their greateſt diſtance from 
the jun, they are ſaid to be in their Apheli on; when neareſt to the 
ſun, in their Perihelion; theſe two points of diſtance are called the 
Apſides; and a line joining the points is called the Line of the Ap- 


fides. Planets, when fartheſt from the earth, are ſaid to be in their 


Apogeon ; when neareſt to it, in their Perigeon. 


The apparent places of the planets are conſiderably altered by the 
earth's change of place, as well as by their own motions : the geo- 


centric place of a planet is that poſition in which it ſeems to be as ſeen 


from the earth; the Heliocentric place is that in which it would ap- 
pear to a ſpectator placed in the ſun. From the motion of the earth, 
the ſuperior planets {ſometimes appear to us to move in antecedence, 
or contrary to the order of the figns of the zodiac; the inferior pla- 
nets would have that appearance, if our earth were at reſt in its orbit, 

To an obſerver at the tun, the planets would all appear to move in the 
order of the ſigns, or in conſequence : a planet ſo moving is ſaid to 
be direct; when it ſeems to move the contrary way, it is laid to be 
retrograde. 

If we ſuppoſe a line extended from pole to pole on our earth, cut. 
ting the equator at right angles, this will be a meridian ; for all the 
people who live on this line would have noon, or any other part of 
the day, at one and the ſame time. 

In the heavens alſo meridians cut the equinoctial at right angles, 
and terminate in points oppoſite to the poles of the world. 

In our northern latitudes the heavenly bodies are faid to ſouth, or 
culminate, when they come to the meridian. . 

The Nodes of a planet are the two points where i its orbit inter ſects 

the plane of the ecliptic. 


The Equinoxes are the two points where the ecliptic cuts the equa- 


tor; they are ſo called, becauſe the days and nights are of equal 
length when the ſun is in either of theſe ſituations. 

The Solſtices are the two points where the ecliptic touches the tro- 
pics; when the ſun is in theſe ſituations, which it is at midſummer and 

midwinter, its declinations ſeem for a while to be ſtationary or fixed. 

Theſe points are the cardinal points of the ecliptic, and the fri 
points of the ſigns Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, 

The Equinoxes, or equinoctial points, are thoſe of Aries and Libra; 
the ſolſtices, or ſolſtitial points, are thoſe of Cancer and Capricorn. 
The meridians that paſs thro? theſe four points, meetiug at the poles, 
interſect each the other at right angles: theſe two great circles are 
called the Equinoctial and Solſtitial Colures. _ 
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PART I. 


The Latitude of a place on our earth is its diſtance north or ſouth 
from the equinoctial line: the longitude its diſtance eaſt or weſt from 
a meridian. Circles are divided, whether great or ſmall, into three 
hundred and fixty parts, called Degrees ; the greateſt longitude of a 
place, therefore, can only be one hundred and eighty ; the utmoſt la- 
titude ninety degrees, | | 

The meridian for meaſuring longitude from on our earth, is not 
determinate or eſtabliſhed ; and geographers generally fix upon that 
one on which the metropolis of their own nation ſtands, 

In England, that of London, or rather of Greenwich Obſervatory ; 
in France, that of Paris is the firit meridian ; but before theſe partial 
aſſumptions took place, Faro, one of the weſtern iſles, was ſuppoſed 


to be the very outfide limit of the habitable world, and its meridian 


was wiſely made, by common conſent, the commencement of eaſtern 
longitude. Before the diſcovery of America, weſtern longitude was 
diſregarded or unknown. 

The Right Aſcenſion of any heavenly object is its diſtance from 
that meridian which paſſes through the firit point of Aries; the De- 
clination is its diſtance from the equinoctial. | 

If great circles be imagined to cut the ecliptic at right angles, theſe 
will interſect each other in two oppoſite points of the heavens. Theſe 
points afe the Poles of the Ecliptic, at nearly twenty-three degrees 


and a half from the poles of the world; and the circles are called 


Circles of Longitude in the heavens. 


The Latitude of any heavenly obje is its diſtance north or ſouth 
from the «ecliptic ; the Longitude its diſtance from that circle of lon- 


gitude which paſſes through the firſt point of Aries. 


The latitudes of the fixed ſtars remain invariably the ſame, but their 
longitude increaſes at the ſlow rate of one degree in about ſeventy-two 
years: this is not a motion of the fixed ſtars, but of the equinoctial 

oints, from which we reckon the ſtars longitude, and which move 
PA or recede weſtward at that rate; this is the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes, which requires about 25,920 years for one revolution thro! 
the twelve ſigns ; in this time the pole of the earth, in pointing to the 
heavens, would deſcribe a circuit round the pole of the ecliptic. 

24. Definitions of Circles, Sc. varying. ] Beſides the circles already 
mentioned, which are in ſome meaſure fixed and determinate, there 


are others that vary according to the place of the obſerver. 


The Zenith is that point in the heavens directly over head. The 
Nadir is that point directly oppoſite the zenith; the zenith and nadir 
are the two poles of the horizon, | | e 

The Senſible Horizon is that apparent circle in the heavens on a level 
with the eye, which limits or bounds the view of the ſpectator on the 
fea, or on an extended plain. The eye of the ſpectator is the centre 
of his horizon. The Mathematical Horizon may be confſidered as co- 
inciding with the ſenſible, though the centre of the earth is the centre 
of the mathematical horizon; for the ſemi- diameter of the earth is 


but as a minute point, if compared with the diſtance of the ſtars. 


The Altitude of an heavenly object is its diſtance from the horizon; 


the Zenith Diſtance, its diſtance from the zenith. 
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The Meridian altitude, or Meridian zenith diſtance, is the altitude 
or zenith diſtance, when the object is on the meridian. 

A circle round the heavens, and through the object, parallel to the 
horizon, is called an Almicanter, or a Parallel of altitude. 

The Azimuths, or Vertical Circles, paſs through the zenith and ne- 
dir, and cut the horizon at right angles. 

The points where the azimuth, which coincides with the meridian, 
cuts the horizon, are the North and South points, The points where 
the azimuth, which cuts the meridian at right angles, falls upon the 
horizon, are the Eaſt and Weſt points. Theſe are the Cardinal points 
of the Compaſs. All the points of the compaſs may be ſeen in their 
order in fig. 25. 


decr. II. 


Although the planes of the Azimuths, which mark out the cardinal 
points of the compaſs, interſect each other at right angles, and the 
ine of Eaſt and Weſt does conſequently in all places crols the line of 


North and South perpendicularly, yet it neceſſarily happens, from the 
convexity of the globe, that the line of Eaſt and Weſt varies its direc- 
tion every ſtep we take on it, except at the Equinoctial; hence to tra- 
vel on any parallel of latitude, is to go along a crooked line, as molt 
obviouſly appears when we come near the poles. 

The Leach of a celeſtial object, is an arc of the horizon, con- 
tained between the eaſt or weſt point of the heavens, and a vertical 
circle paſting through the centre of the object. 

The Amplitude of a celeſtial object, is an arc of the horizon con- 

tained between the eaſt or weft point of the heavens and the centre of 
the object at the time of its riſing and ſetting, 

When a far or planet riſes at ſunſet, and ſets at ſunriſe, its riſing 
and ſetting are Achronical ; when it riſes and ſets with the ſun it is 
Coimical; when it emerges from the ſun's rays, or appears above the 
horizon before the ſun in a morning, its riling is heliacal; when it is 
10 hid in the ſun's beams as not to be {een above the horizon after the 
lun in the evening, its ſetting is heliacal. 

Aſcenſional Ditference is an arc of the equinoctial, contained I between 
that point of it which riſes with the tun, moon, or far, and that which 
comes to the meridian with them; or it is the time the ſun riſes or ſets 
before or after ſix o'clock. 

Oblique Aſcenſion is an are of the equinoctial contained between 
the firſt degree of Aries and that point of it which riſes with the cen- 
tre of the celeſtial object, ſua, moon, or ſtar. 

25. Poſitions of the Sphere.] A parallel ſphere is that poſition here- 
in the heavenly bodies appear to move parallel to the horizon, This 
can only happen at the poles where the equinottial coincides with the 
horizon; one of the poles with the zenith, and the other with the 
nadir. fig. 26. 

A Right Sphere is that wherein the heave 1' y bodies appear to riſe 
direct from the horizon, and to fall directly upon it when they ſet. 
This is common to all places ſituated under the equnoctial, where the 


poles are in the horizon; and the equinoctial pail: through the zenith 
and nadir, fig. 27 
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An Oblique Sphere is that where all the heavenly bodies appear to 
move obliquely to the horizon. This is common to all parts of the 
earth, except thoſe under the poles and equator. In an oblique ſphere, 
one of the poles ſeems elevated above, and the other depreſſed below 
the horizon, fig. 28, 

Fig. 29 repreſents an artificial armillary ſphere, which ſhews the 
diſpolitions of ſeveral of the circles already deſcribed. 

26. Aſcertainment of the Latitude.) The latitude of a place on the 
earth is more eaſily found than the longitude. It may be performed 
by the help of a quadrant, and addition and ſubtraction only, if we 


have a meridian line, or other certain means to know when it 1s twelve 


o'clock by the ſun, By the quadrant (fig. 24.) we can find the 
height or altitude of any heavenly body above the horizon; if it be the 
fun, we hold the quadrant fo that its rays ſhall paſs through two holes 
or ſights fixed on DS; but if any other object, we look at it through 
the tiphts along DS; the plummet and thread hanging from the 


angle S, marks its altitude on the arch C D. The meridian altitude 


of any object is its greateſt altitude for that day; and when the ſun is 
on the meridian, it is twelve o'clock by the dial. The ſun's meridian 
altitude is its noon day altitude; and in all places north of the torrid 
zone, the fun is exactly ſouth at noon, by which we may gain an 
idea of the other points of the compaſs; for it we tuin our faces to 
the ſun at noon, the north point will be exactly behind us, the weſt 
on our right hand, the eaſt on our left. 

If we take the altitude of the ſun or a ſtar on the meridian, and the 
ſun or ſtar be in the equinoctial, that altitude ſubtracted from ninety 
degrees, leaves the latitude of the place; but if the ſun be not on the 
equinoctial, ſubtract its declination if north, or add it if ſouth, from or 


to the degrees of altitude, and the remainder or ſum ſubtracted irom 


ninety degrees, tells the latitude. Thoſe who have but very little ac- 
quaintance with the heavenly bodies may, by juſt looking about them, 
form ſome idea of the latitude of the place they may be in all over 
the world. If the fun be over their heads at noon, they mult be 
within the tropics; on the- contrary, if it either keeps twenty-four 
hours up, or never riſes during that ſpace, they are within the polar 
circles ; even the temperature of the place alone might give them 
ſome idea of their latitude. The north or ſouth pole is eaſily pointed 
out in the heavens; they are thoſe points which appear as centres 0: 
revolution to the ſtars in their apparent diurnal motions, If our ſitu— 
ation be on the equator, both theſe points or poles will be iu our ho— 
Tizon ; if we recede from the line, one of theſe poles will fink from 
our view, the other will conſequently rife above the horizon, juſt ſo 
many degrees as we are diſtant from the equator. To aſcertain the 
altitude of the pole is the ſame as to determine our latitude, When 
we turn our backs to the pole, and look towards the equator, if the 
heavenly bodies ſeem to rife on our left hand and ſet on our right, ve 


are in a northern latitude, or on the northern hemiiphere; but if the) 


riſe on the right and ſet on the left, we are in the ſouthern. 
There are no ſuch fimple and eaſy methods of judging of our lon- 
gitude, whether it be eaſt or weſt, from any given meridian, the ap- 
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pearances of the heavenly bodies will generally be the ſame in any lon» 
gitude, while we keep in one parallel of latitude. -= 
27. Afcertainment of the Longitude.) All places that lie under one 


.1cridian have the ſame longitude, and experience at once the ſame 


hour of the day; and as the difference of time between any two places 
is according to the diſtance of their meridians from each other, ſo if we 
knew the difference of the hour in theſe two places at one-inſtant of 
time, it would only be another name for difference of longitude; for 
if their difference of time be one-half, one-third, one-fourth, or any 
other part of twenty-four hours, i, e. of the time of one diurual revo- 
lution, their difference of longitude, or the diſtance of their meridians 
from each other, will be one-halt, one-third, one-fourth, or a ſimilar 
part of three hundred and fixty degrees, i. e. of a parallel of latitude, 
or a circle on the earth in a direction eaſt and weſt, 
To find our longitude, beſides finding the hour in the place where 
we are, we muſt know what hour it is at ſome diſtant place: the latter 
we muſt either have by ſome exact time-keeper, ſet to the time of the 
other place, or from obſervations of the celeſtial bodies; for which the 


eclipſes of the moon and of the Jupiter's ſatellites are beſt ſuited, be- 


cauſe the coming on of theſe eclipſes is ſeen at the ſame inſtant of ab- 
ſolute time from the different parts of the earth to which they are vi- 
fible, but their relative time will differ according to their difference of 
longitude. Now the times of theſe appearances in the heavens are cal- 
culated according to a certain meridian, ſuppoſe that of London; and 
theſe calculations we have in the ephemeris, or almanack; if then, 
we nicely attend to the time of the coming on of the eclipſe, according 


to our diſtance eaſt or weſt from the meridian of London, fo will 


the hour of its appearance difter from that of the calculation; but the 
difference of time between any two places is, as was already remark- 
ed, only another name for their difference of longitude. TH 
However, eclipſes of the moon happen too ſeldom to be of much 
ule at ſea, and ecliples of the Jupiter's ſatellites are of no uſe except 
at land, becauſe they are not viſible without a teleſcope, which requires 
a ſteadineſs not ſuited to the motion of a ſhip. But mariners in long 
voyages make uſe of the moon's diftance from the ſun, and from ſome 
ſtars in the zodiac at particular hours, which being calculated before- 
hand for the meridian of London, they may by an exact obſervation 


and careful calculation from it, correct their computed longitude; for, 


by the courſe and diſtance they ſail, they compute how much their lon- 
gitude and latitude are altered, which they call the ſhip's reckoning, 
which is never quite exact, and which in ſtormy weather they may loſe. 

Another method of determining the longitude of places has been 
propoſed : it is by the variation of the compaſs. The needle in the 
compaſs is generally found to deviate from the true meridian, or the 
line of north and ſouth; its line of direction is called the magnetic me 
ridian. The needle, though balanced on its centre, is found alſo to de- 
viate in different parts from its horizontal direction: this is called the dip 
of theneedle. From obſervations made in different parts of the world, it 
is thought that there are, at ſome diſtance from the poles of the earth, 
two magnetic poles, or points, by which the needle is influenced, occa- 
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ſioning the magnetic and the true meridians to differ; this difference is 
called the variation of the compaſs ; that the north magnetic pole 
tar north in America ; that the ſouth magnetic pole lies far ſouth 
New Holland ;. that there are two lines, perhaps oppoſite lines, co' 


Parr l. 


necting the two magnetic poles, along which, from pole to polc, 


the needle has no variation; and that the variation of the compaſs de- 
pends on the diſtance from theſe lines and the latitude of the place, 
Now it has been thought that if the variations were aſcertained in the 
different parts of the world, and charts or tables formed of theſe va- 
riations, that by diſcovering the variation and latitude of a place, its 
longitude might be obtained by conſulting the charts or tables. Se- 
veral difficulties, however, perhaps inſuperable ones, occur in the pro- 
ſecution of this theory. The variation of the compaſs appears to be re- 
volutionary round the poles of the earth; the change is noticeable 
from year to year; this circumſtance alone renders the theory more 
complicated, if the revolution be even conſtant and regular, as an al- 
lowance muſt be always made for the difference of the time of the ob. 
fervations, and that of the conſtruction of the tables or charts. 

There is alſo a daily change obſerved in the needle, which appears 
to be vibratory, the variation being greateſt about two or three in the 
afternoon, the hotteſt part of the day; and this variation is nearly 
twice as great in ſummer as in winter. Befides, the needle is liable to 
be influenced by iron being in its vicinity, or bodies containing iron, 
as different rocks, foils, and ores; and it alſo ſeems to be affected or 
diſturbed by the aurora, or ſtreamers. If the magnetic poles were 
ſufficintly remote from the poles of the earth, and the direction of the 
needle towards them conſtant and ſteady, this method of aſcertaining 
the longitude might be reduced to a very {imple and convenient pro 
ceſs; hut magnetiſm, as yet, ſeems to be a principle in creation the 
moſt wavering and capricious : by its varying influence the needle of- 
ten changes in the moſt unaccountable manner; and ſometimes different 
needles ſeem in the ſame fituation to give different variations. 

if a true going time-piece could be obtained, the aſcertainment of 
the longitude would be rendered very ealy : by help of ſuch an inſtru- 
ment we might readily aſcertain our meridian in any part of the globe. 

Furniſhed with a true going watch and a quadrant, if we ſet out 
with the Greenlandmen, ſuppoſe from London, and proceed toward: 
the north ; the farther we advance in the voyage the more the pole 
will ſeem to rife in the heavens or ſky, and hence we may know how 
far we have got to the north.: if we find that noon is longer in coming 
on than we might expect it, from the watch, as rectified for the meri- 
dian of London ; or, in other words, that the watch is too faſt for 


the place we are in, this at once informs us that we have got to the 


weſtward, or towards the American eoaſt ; on the other hand, if we 
have noon before it is twelve by the watch, that is, before it is noon in 
London, we may be ſure we have got to the eaſtward : if the differ- 
ence between the watch and the time of the place we are in be one 


hour, we have got fifteen degrees eaſtward or weſtward of the meri- 


dian of London: it two hours, we have got thirty, and ſo on in pro 
portion. 1 | 
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We may leave the whale-fiſhers, and effect, in imagination, the 
vainly attempted paſſage to the Pacific on the north: if we go right 
over the pole, when we arrive at that point, the quadrant may as be- 
fore inform us of our ſituation; the quadrant, however, will here be 
ſuperfluous, as at one view we ſhall ſee we are in latitude go?, the 
heavenly bodies, whether ſun, moon, or ſtars, all ſeeming to whirl 
round us in circles parallel to the horizon. Here the mariners com- 
paſs can no longer point to the north: to whatever part of the horizon 
this magic- like inſtrument is directed, it will point to the ſouth : the 
heavenly bodies alone can be no direction to us here; though unceaſ- 
ingly moving, they will be always on our meridian, every vertical 
circle being a meridian here. If, taking one of them as a point of di- 
rection, we attempt to ſteer towards it, away to the ſouthward, it will 
but mock our vain purſuit; twenty-four hours will convince us of our 
miſtake; for at the end of one daily revolution of the earth we ſhall 
have arrived at the pole, or the place we ſet out from, if our ſpeed be 
equable; nor can we alter the matter by doubling our ſwiftneſs, except 
only in deſcribing a circuit of twice the length before we return to the 
ſpot we ſet out from. In this diſtreſsful ſituation, to what expedient 
can we have recourſe ? our quadrant is uſeleſs, the compaſs would fail, 
and the heavenly bodies, perpetually whirling round us, ſeem but to 
bewilder us! Here, however, our watch ſeems to prove a moſt faith- 
ful guide; by it we can ſee when it is, at London, morning, noon, 
evening, or midnight. 

If, when we know that it is 6 in the morning at London, we take 
our departure from the pole, having the ſun on our right hand; if we 
keep ſo travelling forward, that the luminary ſhall by degrees take 
us in the rear, and againſt 12 o*clock, or the noon of London, be 
directly behind us; if we ſtill continue travelling forward in the ſame 
direction, the ſun by degrees takes us on the left, till at 6, or the 
evening of London, we have it directly on our left hand; if ſtill tra- 
velling forward, when it is night in England we keep the ſun before 
us, firſt towards our left hand, at 12 directly before us, and after- 
wards towards our right hand :—or, if we be ſuppoſed travelling by 
ſea, we may expreſs it in other words, if we keep the ſun on our itar- 
board bow when it is 3 of the morning by the watch, that is, in Lon- 
don; on our ſtarboard beams at 6, on our ſtarboard quarter at ꝙ, right 


- altern at 12, or when it is noon at London; on our larboard quarter 


at z, on our larboard beams at 6, on our larboard bow at q, and right 
a-head at 12, or when it is midnight at London,—this will be direct- 
ly leaving the pole, and proceeding towards the Pacific : this courſe 
will bring us up with the remoteſt territories of the Ruſſians in Siberia, 
near the arctic circle, where we find Alia and America within a few 
leagues of each other. Paſſing theſe ſtraits, and entering the Pacific 
Ocean, we find when it is noon in London, or by our reckoning on the 
watch, that midnight darkneſs envelopes this oppoſite part of the 
world, by this we know we are in 1809 longitude, both eaſt and weſt 
from London; and by our quadrant we learn our diſtance from the 
equator, As we proceed towards the ſouth, the ſtars of the northern 
hemiſphere ſeem to dip below the horizon, and thoſe of the ſouthern 
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appear to riſe in the heavens, When we croſs the equator, the arctic 
pole ſeems to ſiuk from our view, and the antarctic pole ſeems to 
emerge from the deep. We have the moſt ſouthern capes of Africa 
or America to double before we can return home. If we ſteer eaſt 
for America, the day will ſeem to come on quicker and quicker ; if 
weſt for Africa, ſlower and flower, till having paſſed one of theſe capes, 
and got into the Atlantic, the day and our watch perfectly agree. 
When this is the caſe, we know we are once more on the meridian of 
London: we have, by the aſſiſtance of the quadrant, to gain the ſame 
latitude, and at the ſame time, by help of our watch, to keep on the 
ſame meridian we ſet out from ; and this brings us back, after our 
ideal voyage, to the place we ſet out from. Thus, by a true going 
time-keeper, the difficulty of finding the longitude would be removed ; 
but all works of art are liable to imperfeCtion from their ſtructure ; 
and, beſides this, the changes of heat and cold, and the motion of 
travelling militate againſt the regularity of a time-keeper, watch, or 
clock. 85 ; 

28. Maps, Climates, Charts, Sc.] It is by longitude and latitudes 
the ſituation of places 1s determined and deſcribed by the moderns, 
A true map of the world can only be delineated on a globe or ball, 
Maps, however, are projected upon different principles on plane ſui- 
taces, If a large {pace be deſcribed on one of theſe, it muſt neceſſarily 
be repreſented in a diſtorted manner; but the diſtortion, however, 1s 
regular, and any imall part of the map ia tolerable proportion with 
itſelf, though not with the whole. The lines that run from north to 
ſouth in maps are the meridians. All the places that lie on one of 
theſe, from pole to pole, are in the ſame longitude, The lines that 
croſs theſe from eaſt to well, are called parallels of latitude, as they 
are really on the globe parallel to each other, and to the equinoctial. 
All the places that lie on one of theſe are in the ſame latitude quite 
round the world, or round the poles, 

On the margins of the maps the degrees are marked; and by theſe 
we know the longitude and latitude of the places contained.  _ 

Tbe antients, in their icanty knowledge of geography, and before 
their invention of the manner of reckoning by the degrees of longi- 
tude and latitude, contented themlelves with mentioning the climate 
as the ſituation of a place. 

A elitnate is a certain ſpace of the earth contained between two pa- 
rallels of latitude, where the difference between the longeſt day in 
each parallel is half an hour. 
proportion as they advance from the equator to the poles, There are 
twenty-four climates on each fide of the equator. The equator 13 
the beginning of the ſirſt climate, either to the north or to the ſo uth, 
The polar circle is the termination of the twenty-fourth climate. 
Within the polar circles, the longeſt day increaſes, not by half hours, 
but by days and months, i 

Aſtronomers mark the ſtars of every conſtellation on the celeſtiai 
charts and globes with the letters of the Greek alphabet, denoting 
thoſe that are the moſt conſpicuous by a, and calling them of the firlt 
_ 1 | magnitude; 
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magnitude; the next by B, calling them of the ſecond magnitude; and 
ſo on, in ſucceſſion, to ſtars of the fifth and ſixth magnitude, 
Geographers ſometimes place the compaſs in a vacant part of a 


map, to ſhew the bearings of the different places on it, the Fleur de lis 


always pointing towards the north ; but, in maps of general geogra- 
phy, the top is uſually the north ; the degrees of latitude are marked 
on the ſides, and the degrees of longitude, or the difference of time, 
along the top and bottom. If the figures along the ſides increaſe up- 
wards, the country delineated is in north latitude, if downwards, it is 
in ſouth latitude; if the figures along the top and bottom increaſe 
from right to left, it is in weſtern longitude ; if from left to right, it 
is in eaſtern longitude. The ſcales in maps are for meaſuring diſ- 
tances. Towns and cities are repreſented by a church, houſe, caſtle, 
or other building, by a ſmall circle ; or, if fortified, by an indented 
circle or oval, Roads are expreſſed by double lines running cloſe 
and parallel between towns or cities, and ſometimes by fingle ones, 
the figures along them telling the diſtance, Rivers are repreſented 
by black lines, ſmall near their ſource, and growing ſtronger to the 
ſea, Mountains are ſketched on a map as on a landſcape. Foreſts 
and woods appear like little buſhes. Deſerts are repreſented by ſmall 
dots. Bogs or moraſſes, and ſavannahs, are made out by ſhades of 
parallel lines; and lakes are repreſented by a darker ſhade, The dot- 
ted lines and party-colours in maps, ſerve to diitinguth one country 
from another; and the line which repreſents the ſhore is ſtrong and 
ſhaded, or rather lightened off into the water. 

In topographical maps, or delineations of ſmall or partial tracks of 
country, there is not ſo much attention paid to having the north to 
the top; and the ſame remark applies to ſea- charts. . 

In ſea- charts the land is often almoſt blank, while the channels, 
ſoundings, rocks, banks, ſands, &c. are diſtinctly marked; and the 
ſhading of the coaſt is the reverſe of what it is in maps, The mert- 
dians are often drawn in ſtraight and parallel lines; and the lines of 
latitude are alſo ſtraight parallels croſhng the meridjans at right angles. 
This is called Mercator's Projection. The points of the compais are 
alſo frequently repeated and extended through the whole chart, to 
ſhew the magnetic points, or the variation of the compaſs. The di- 
rection of winds, tides, and currents, is commonly denoted by arrows. 
Banks, ſands, and ſhallows, are repreſented by imall dots. Rocks 
are repreſented by ſmall croſſes, or ſometimes by marks repreſenting 
the points of rocks, Small anchors denote anchorage ; and figures 
expreſs the ſoundings in fathoms. ; „„ 

As Geography is properly and ſtrictly a deſcription of land, ſo a 
deſcription of water is properly Hydrograpñyvp. . 

29. Planetary Laws.) There are two principal laws obſerved in 
the ſolar ſyſtem, which regulate the motions of all the planets. | 
Firſt. The planets move through the arches of equal areas (that 
is of the equal portions of the planes of their orbits) in equal times. 
A line ſuppoſed to be drawn froin any planet to the ſun, is called a 
Vector Radius; this line, conſequently, deſcribes equal areas. When 
a planet in its orbit is receding from the ſun, the attraction of the lu- 
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minary more directly counteracts its centrifugal force, and retards 
its velocity; at length, the attraction prevails, and the planet begins 
to approach nearer to the ſun : in this approach the attraction in- 
creaſes, as before it counteracted the motion of the planet; the velo- 
city however which it acquires in its approach to the ſu, is the very 
force which again makes it recede from the luminary, Thus it is 
kept, as it were, ſwinging to and from the ſun; as it recedes, it is 
retarded by attraction, and kept from flying off through the immenfity 
of ſpace; as it approaches, its velocity 1s increaſed; and th's velocity 
2gain throws it off, and thus prevents it from falling into the ſun. 
Second, The ſquares of the periodical times of the planets are as 


the cubes of their mean diſtances from the ſun; hence the proportion 


of their diſtances are eaſily aſcertained, by comparing the times of per- 
forming their orbits. Was the real diſtance, therefore, of any of them 
determined, the diſtances of all the others might be thus obtained, 
By obſervations of the tranſits of the Venus over the ſun in 1761 and 
1769, we now know the real diſtances of the planets from the ſun 
much better than before; and when the diſtance of an object is known, 
there are eaſy geometrical rules for deducing its real bulk from its 
apparent ſize, = | 
30. Aſcertainment of the Motion of the Earth.] When aſtronomical 
doctrines are firſt advanced to us, we liſten with ſurpriſe, and naturally 
doubt: we aſk, How can aſtronomers meaſure the ſtars, and tell their 


_ diſtances? for they are quite above us, and out of our reach; and how 
can they tell that the earth turns round? It we may believe our own 


ſenſes, the earth ſtands ſtill, and the ſun, moon, and ſtars daily rife 
and ſet, to ſerve us for the purpoſes of light and of heat. 

Thoſe who have ſailed in ſhips or in boats, may well remember, 
when once they had got accommodated to the motion of the veſſel, 


ſo far from their being ſenſible of its progreſſion, the objects that rela- 


tively were ſtanding ſtill, as the houſes, the trees, and the ſhore, ap- 
peared to be in motion, while they themſelves and their veſſel ſeemed 


to be quite at reſt: the teſtimony of our ſenſes then alone is nugatory 


and futile in philoſophical enquiries, and muſt be corrected by reaſon- 


8 


erected before us; if, among all the variety of motions that could be 
contrived in it, one ſmall wheel, index, pointer, or hand, ſo minute 


as to require a microſcope to diſcover it, turned round on its centre 


10,000 times in a ſecond of time, while the larger wheels were days, 
months or years in turning on their reſpective axis, it would cer- 
tainly be moſt prepoſterous and unnatural to expect that the little mi- 
croſcopic wheel ſhould ſuſtain the whole; that it alone ſhould be fixed 
and frm, and that the prodigious weight and complication of machi- 
nery ſhould be whirled round it 10,000 times every ſecond. Thus 
unnatural, and inconſiſtent with the laws of the creation, appear thoſe 


theories in the eye of modern philoſophy, which ſuppoſe that the earth 


ſtands ſtill, and that the myriads of globes in the firmament, are per- 
petually whirled round in every 24 hours; tor aſtronomers find by oh- 
3 ſervation, 
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ſervation, that our earth is in ſize but as a ſmall and dimenſionleſs 
point, if compared with the diſtance of the fixed ſtars; and that even 
our whole ſolar ſyſtem is but as a minute ſpot in what is nightly ſeen 
of the creation. _ 

31. Aſcertainment of the Diſtances and Magnitude of Objects.] To con- 
ceive how they aſcertain the diſtance and magnitude of the planets, will 
be difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with the ſcience of geometry: 
perhaps, however, an idea of the principles on which their calcula- 
tionsare founded, may be gathered from what is obſervable on earth ; 
and firſt, if walking along a ſtraight road, we pals any object on the 
right or left, as a tree or a tower; if the object lie cloſe to the road, 
a very little diſtance will make a conſiderable difference in its bearing 
from us; at a very ſhort diſtance before we come up to it, it ſhall ap- 
pear almoſt directly before us, ſoon we ſhall be abreaſt of it, and as 
oon we ſhall leave it behind us; but, if the object be at a great diſtance 
from the road, we ſhall travel along for ſome time with it nearly 
abreaſt of us ; and from hence we might form ſome eſtimation of its 
diſtance, if we had nothing elſe to guide us. In tact, by meaſuring a 
portion of the road, and obſerving the exact direction that lines would 
take, if pointed from the extremities of that portion of the road to the 


object in view; or, in other words, by obſerving the angles theſe lines 


would make with the road, a geometer might eaſily calculate the diſ- 
tance of the object from the road. On theſe principles, rather more 
complicated, they compute the diſtance of the planets. It is eaſy to 
conceive, if right lines are pointed from the geometer on the road to 
the extremities of the object, theſe lines will vary their direction, or 
form an angle more or leſs acute, according to the breadth of the ob- 
ject; but the diſtance being already aſcertained on the principles of the 
triangle, he calculates as before, and thus determines the diameter of 
the object. We may readily ſee how the ſame method of inveſtigation 
is applicable to the planets ; their very great diſtance however from 

us, renders the angles ſo ſmall, that the difficulty attending it ſhould _ 
ſeem obvious and almoſt inſurmountable. The place of the fun, or of 
4 planet in the heavens, as it would appear to an obſerver, it ſeen from 
the centre of the earth, is the {ame as it appears to an obſerver imme- 


diately under it. An obſerver on the ſurface of the earth, to whom 


the object is not vertical, muſt look at the object in a rather different 
direction; the different lines of direction along which they muſt look, 


make an angle at the object; this angle 1s calledits parallax; but the 


greateſt parallax poſſible is ſo very little, even the ſemi-diameter of the 
earth being ſo ſhort a line, when compared with the diftance of the 
object, that it is difficult to determine it. Hence it is they have availed 
themſelves of the tranſit of the Venus, or its intervention between the 
earth and the ſun, to aſcertain the diſtances of the planets; ſtill, how- 
ever, on the ſame principle, though vaſtly more complicated. The 
diſtance of a planet being aſcertained, yet an object io very far diſtant 
appears but as a ſpot, or a point of very imall or dimenſionleſs magni- 
tude. Here the teleſcope lends its aſſiſtance; and indeed, without it, 
but little could be done in this way. As viewed through the teleſcope 
the object is magnified, or it appears under a greater angle, it is cal- 
| | | D 4 culated 
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culated on optical principles, how much bigger the object appears to 


us, or how much nearer it ſeems to be brought towards us, by means 
of the inſtrument ; and this apparent approach being thus aſcertained, 
its magnitude is calculated as it actually brought nearer to us. | 
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SECTION III. 
The Solar Syſtem and Starry Heavens. 


The names and characters adopted by aſtronomers to expreſs the 
Planets are as follows, in their order, wherein they roll round the 
lun. Fig. 34. | | . 


0. SG ® F K 

Mercury. Venus. The Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. Herſchel. 

32. The Sun in the Centre.] The ſun appears to be an immenſe 
globe of fire, nearly a million times as large as the earth. It is placed 
in the centre of the ſyſtem, and is ſuppoſed to give light and heat to 
the ſeven primary and fifteen ſecondary planets that have been diſ- 
covered to move round it. By ſpots in its diſk it has been found to 
turn round on its axis in about twenty-five days. Theſe ſpots are fre- 


quently altering in their ſhape, fituation, and number: and various 


have been the conjectures reſpecting theſe phenomena. Some have 


thought that the ſun is an opaque body, mountainous, and uneven 


as our earth is, and covered all over with a fiery and luminous fluid, 
{ſubject to ebbin g and flowing, like our tides ; and hereby ſucceſſively 
concealing and unveiling the tops of the rocks and hills which appear 
like black ſpots. Others have imagined that the fluid, which ſends us 
ſo much light and heat, contains a nucleus, or ſolid globe, wherein 
are ſeveral yolcanoggthat like Etna, or Veſuvius, from time to time, 
caſt up vaſt quantities of bituminous matter to the ſurface of the fun, 
and form thoſe ſpots which are ſeen thereon ; and that as this matter 
is gradually conſumed by the luminous fluid, the ſpots diſappear till 


another eruption takes place. Some have thought that the ſun con- 


fiſts of a fiery luminous fiuid, wherein are immerſed ſeveral opaque 
bodies of irregular ſhapes, which are ſometimes buoyed or raiſed up to 
the ſurface, where they form the appearance of ſpots, which feem to 
change their form accordingly as their different ſides are preſented to 


view : others, that the ſpots are formed of a groſs matter, like the 
ſcum of melted metal, and that theſe ſcums, as differently agitated, 
are formed into ſpots, or abſorbed. Again it has been ſuppoſed, that 


the ſun is made up of two kinds of matter : that by far the greateſt 
part is ſolid and dark, and that this dark globe is encompaſſed with a 


thin covering of that reſplendent ſubſtance, from which the ſun would 


ſeem to deriye its vivifving heat and energy; and that when any part 
of this reſplendent ſurface is diſplaced, the incloſed globe appears in 
an unignited and comparatively dark ſtate, which ſeems to indicate 
thot the luminous matter that encompaſſes it derives not its ſplendor 
From eng intent ty of heat z ang it bas been imagingd by ſome, that 
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the interior may form regions ſerene and beautiful, equalling all that 
has ever been fabled of the Elyſian fields. | 
If, however, reaſoning from what we know, we look at this great 
luminary, and conſider its effects as well as its appearances, perhaps 
it may ſeem the moſt natural conclufion, that it is no other than an 
elementary fire; like that, it affords us light and heat; and when it is 
viewed through the teleſcope, the glaſſes being ſmoked or coloured, 
or when its image 1s caſt upon a white ground, through a telefcope, 
it ſeems to diſcover a ſimilar but vaſtly greater inteſtine motion. In 


this way the ſpots are ſeen to encreaſe and diminiſh in magnitude, and 


to change their ſhapes, ſomething in the manner that our clouds do, 
or like combuſtibles in an intente fire; what is a facula or bright ſpot 
at one time, becoming a macula or cloud at another ; what is now but 


one {pot in a little time breaking into two or three, and ſometimes two 


or three ſpots coaleſcing and uniting into one. In this way, a round- 
iſh ſpot, by eſtimation, not much leſs in diameter than our earth, has 
been ſeen to break into two, which receded from one to another with 
prodigious velocity; and in this way a ſpot has been obſerved to break 


to pieces, and flide in various directions, like a piece of ice when 


daſhed on a frozen pond. . 1 5 
In the decompoſition of things in our fires on earth, the parts fall 


into aſhes, or aſcend into vapour, and the fire becomes extinct; we 


may hence be induced to expect a conſumption of the ſun, without a 
continual ſupply of combuſtible matter. We ought, however, to re- 
member that the ſun, which, by its attraction, keeps the ſpheres in 
their orbits, does not probably, like our little fires, loſe the materials 
which have been decompoſed, but that they may ſtill continue to form 
a part of this mmenſe congeries of ever-ſtirring matter, this ocean of 
hquid fire; and that the ſun may thus be ſaid in degree to miniſter to 
its own conſumption, or to feed its own fires. | 

Or, is it not a more probable opinion, that the ſun is the grand 
center of attraction to all the elementary fire in the planetary ſyſtem; 
and that there is, by one law of nature, a conſtant reſtoration of fire 
trom the planets to the ſun, equivalent preciſely to that which is, by 
another law, inceflantly effuſed from the ſun upon the planets ? 

33. Order of the Planets, ] The Mercury is the firit planet in the order 


of the ſyſtem. It is computed to be about 37,000,000 miles diſtant 
: from the ſun, and to move at the rate of 105,000 miles an hour, com- 


pleting its orbit in about 88 of our days, or little leſs than three 
months, which 1s the length of its year, It is not much larger than 
the moon, being about 3200 miles in diameter, and exhibits the ſame 
difference of phaſes; being ſometimes horned, ſometimes gibbous, and 
ſometimes nearly full, though not entirely, becauſe its enlightened 
ade is never turne1 directly towards us; but it is at all times perfectly 
well defined, very bright, and without any ragged edge. 
It is ſo near the luminary, that we can ſeldom ſee it; and when 

we do, it is for ſo ſhort a time, and moſily in twilight, that we can 
diſcoyer no ipots on its face, and therefore we know nothing of the 
length of ics days and nights. If the Murcury have its inhabitants 
adapted to the heat of their fituation, it has been concluded that, at 
the time of their equinox, they muſt have a temperature, within ten 

e ö degrees 


cies which are on earth ſubſiſt. 
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of their poles, equal to the warmer regions of our earth: and that, 
in their hotteſt climates, water would continually boil, and our in- 
flammable ſubſtances would be parched up, deſtroyed, or converted 
into vapour, | | | | 

The Venus, the ſecond planet from the ſun, remarkable for its 
brightneſs, is computed to be 68,000, 000 miles from it, and to move 
round it at the rate of 76, ooo miles an hour, completing its annual 
revolution in 224 days, 17 hours, or above 74 months. Its diameter 
157700 miles, and its diurnal revolution is performed in 23 hours 22 mi- 
nutes. Its ſeaſons are more diverſe than ours on this earth; its monn- 
tains have been calculated to be higher than thoſe of the moon, and, 
like it, it has different phaſes. A moon alſo, or ſatellite, having a 
fimilar phaſe, has at different times been ſeen to accompany it. 
When it is to the welt of the ſun, it is a morning ſtar; when to the 
eaſt, it is an evening ſtar, | „ 

It is computed that the greateſt heat on the Venus exceeds that of 
the coaſt of Guinea about as much as the latter exceeds that of the 
Orkney iſlands; that therefore, at ſixty degrees latitude on that pla- 
net, if its axis were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, the heat 


Parr I, 


would not exceed the greateſt heat on the earth, and of courſe vege- 


tation, like ours, might there be carried on, and animals of the ſpe- 


Our Earth is the third planet in the order of our ſyſtem, Its dia- 
meter is 7900 miles, and it turns round on its axis in the courſe of a 


day. Its diſtance from the Sun is 95, ooo, ooo miles. It is attended 


by one moon, and moves at the rate of 58, ooo miles an hour, com- 
pleting its orbit in the courſe of a year; during which time we have 
twelve lunations, which ſeems to have given riſe to the diviſion 
of our year into twelve months; but this diviſion more nearly, 
though not exactly, correſponds with the diviſion of the zodiac into 
twelve ſigns. | | 

The Mars is the fourth planet from the ſun, from which it is dif- 
tant about 144,200,000 miles. It moves at the rate of 55,000 miles 
an hour, and completes its orbit in a little leſs than two of our years. 
Its diameter is 4200 miles, and its rotation on its axis is performed in 
about 24 hours and 29 minutes. When we pals near it, it has a fiery 
appearance, and is often miſtaken for a comet; but when we are on 
the oppoſite ſide of our orbit, it appears ſmall, and ſcarcely to be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar, The analogy between the Mars and 


our earth is, perhaps, by far the greateſt iu the ſolar ſyſtem. Their 
diurnal motion is nearly the ſame, and the obliquity of their reſpec- 


tive ecliptics is not very different. It is rather flat at its poles, like 


our earth, and theſe appear brighter than the other parts of its ſur- 
face, occaſioned as it is thought, by the ice and ſnow in its polar regions: 
theſe ſpots are largeſt when turning out of their nearly twelve months 
winter, and leaſt when returning into it, after having been ſo long ex- 
poſed to continual light, This planet, when neareſt to us, is gene- 
rally gibbous ; on its ſurface are ſeen ſpots and appearances like belts; 
its atmoſphere ſeems remarkably denſe, and it is computed that its 
warmeſt climate is not colder than many parts of Norway and Lap- 
land are in ſpring and autumn. tere 
The Jupiter is the fifth planet in the order of our ſyſtem, as wb 
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WT largeſt that has yet been diſcovered, being nearly a thouſand times as 


Jarge as our earth. It is five times the diſtance from the ſun that we 
are, and enjoys but a twenty- fifth part of the light, heat, and attrac- 


tion of the luminary that we do; for the proportions of theſe are in- 
verſely as the {quares of the diſtances ; four moons, however, ſeem to 


cheer the inhabitants, if ſuch there be, of this diſtant planet. It has 
no variety of ſeaſons ; its year is equal to about twelve of ours, and yet 
its day is not quite half ſo long as ours. From its turning ſo ſwittly 
round on its axis, its figure is more oblate than that of the earth, 
being more than fix thouſand miles longer in its equatorial than in its 
polar diameter: this ſwiftneſs of its diurnal motion alſo draws its clouds 
and vapours into ſtreaks or lines over its equatorial parts, forming what 
is called Jupiter's belts. Theſe ſometimes change the appearances 
and their number is very variable. It is perhaps owing to this circum- 
ſtance that the ſpots on the planet's ſurface vaniſh and reappear, and 
ſometimes ſeem to break, or be divided into ſmaller pieces. The Ju- 
piter is computed to be about 400, ooo, ooo miles from the ſun, to goat 
the rate of 29,000 miles an hour, and to be 89,009 miles in diameter. 

The Saturn is the fixth planet from the ſun, and is about qoo, ooo, ooo 
miles diſtant from it: it is carried along its orbit at the rate of 22, ooo 
miles an hour, which it completes in 294 of our years. Its diameter is 
computed to be 79, ooo miles: Its rotation on its axis has been diſ- 
covered by Herſchel to be completed in about ten hours and a quar- 
ter. It has ſeven moons or ſatellites continually revolving round it, 
befides a broad thin ring, ſet edgeways round it, which reflects light, 
and caſts ſhade upon it. _ 

The ring is detached from the body of the planet in ſuch a man- 
nerathat the diſtance between the innermoſt part of the ring and the 
orb is equal to its breadth : being c monly viewed obliquely, it ap- 
pears of.an oval form, and through very good teleſcopes double, the 
jnner ring appearing the brighter. A ſtar has been ſeen through the 
opening, between the planet and the ring. Sometimes our eye is in the 
plane of the ring, and then it appears as a dark line acroſs the planet's 
diſk, or is inviſible, either becauſe the outward edge is not fitted to 
reflect the ſun's light, or becauſe it is too thin to be ſeen at ſuch a 
diſtance. Among the various conjectures that have been made re- 
ipecting the very ſingular appearance of the ring that accompanies 
this planet, ſome have ſuppoſed it to be the fragments or ruins of its 


exterior original ſhell, the reſt of which has fallen down, and formed 


the preſent orb. If the ring itſelf be inhabited, they muſt have a day 
and night nearly equal to thirty of our years, as the ſun ſhines for al- 
moſt fifteen - of our years on the northern fide, then goes off, and 
ſhines as long on the ſouthern fide. Neither the Jupiter's, nor the 

Saturn's moons, nor yet the ring, can be ſeen without a teleſcope. 
The Herſchel is the ſeventh planet in the order of our ſyſtem, and is 
twice as far diſtant as the Saturn from the ſun, and will be nearly 83 
years in going round it. It is ninety times as large as the earth, and is 
viſible to the naked eye on a elear evening, if the moon be abſent. Two 
moons, or ſatellites, have alſo been diſcovered revolving round it. The 
cold is ſuppoſed to be extreme at this diſtant planet, as the light is com- 
AG | puted 
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465-4 to be leſs than a three-hundredth part of what we enjoy on out 
earth. 5 | 

Theſe we conſider as the regular bodies of our ſyſtem, ſo regular 
indeed, that their phenomena may be pretty exactly calculated for 
ages. There may be other planets, which human obſervation has not 
yet diſcovered, and which, perhaps, it never may. | 

34. Origin of Aſtrology. ) Every planet, as well as the moon, may be in 
conjunction, oppoſition, and in quadrature, or in a quartile aſpe& 
with the ſun. Theſe terms are alſo uſed in a like ſenſe when apphed 
to any two of the heavenly bodies. Thus the ſuinand moon, or the 
moon and any planet, or any two planets, may be in conjunction, op. 
poſition, or quadrature. ' Beſides theſe, the antients reckoned other 


two aſpects, the trine and the ſextile; the former, when the bodies 


were diſtant 120 degrees; and the latter, when only half that diſtance, 
The aſpects are marked by aſtronomers by the following characters: 
Conj unction. Oppoſition, Quadrature, Trine. Sextile. 
A A 4 

The aſpects have been ſuppoſed to influence the affairs of mankind, 
and on this notion has been founded the conjectural ſcience of aſtro. 
logy. Judicial aſtrology is commonly ſaid to have been invented in 
Chaldea, and thence tranſmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans; but in latter times, its introduction into Europe was through 
the Arabs. It might well enough agree with the mythology of the 
polytheiſts of antiquity to confider the heavens as one great volume 
or book, wherein was written the Hiſtory of the World, and in which 
every man might read his own fortune, and the tranſactions of his 
time; but how the Mahometans and Chriſtians coutd adopt the idola- 
trous ſyſtem of the Heathens, ſhould ſeem perfectly unaccountable, 
were it not that there is nothing too abſurd for the credulous and ſu— 
perſtitious to receive, It ſeems, however, unneceflary to combat this 
ſyſtem, however ingenious, with the weapons of religion or philoſo- 
phy. The art is moſt obviouſly at variance with itſelf ; the pre- 
ceflion of the equinoxes has ſo far deranged the ſyſtem, that the 
ſigns of the zodiac do not now fall in their proper, original conſtel- 
lations : but if the ſigns or ſeaſons are to be regarded inſtead of the 
_ conſtellations, the inventors of aſtrology onght to have formed a dit- 
ferent {ſyſtem for the ſouthern hemiſphere of our earth, as the win- 
ter ſigns of that part of the world are thoſe of our ſummer, and our 
winter ſigns are the ſummer ones of the ſouthern hemiſphere. Again, 
the diſcovery of the ſeventh planet completely deſtroys the ſyſtem, 
as its ſuppoſed influence has not been taken into the account: for how 
buſy may it not have been the inviſible rogue! baffling every attempt 
of the profound aſtrologer when he erected his horoſcope, or caſt his 
figures, and diſturbing all his deſtinies! This art, by which the cre- 
dulous part of mankind has ſo often been impoſed on, and by which 


the later Europeans have been not leſs infatuated than the antients, 


is now generally exploded, though at this time there are ſome expir— 
ing efforts making towards its revival. 

35. Order of the Comets.] The planets are not the only moving bodies 
to be oblerved in the heavens ; we are ſometimes viſited by daun 
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the jupiter, encompaſſed with a much fainter, thinner matter. 
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which may alſo be conſidered as a part of our ſyſtem; but of the num- 
ber, uſe, and revolution of theſe, our knowledge is very imperfect; 
they ſeem, however, far to exceed the number of the planets. They 
are ſo numerous, that no fewer than 450 are ſuppoled to belong to 


our ſolar ſyitem. 


Like the planets, they are obſerved to be opaque bodies, ſhining 
only by the influence of the ſun, and like them are carried along in 
their orbits, by the combination of the centripetal and centrifugal for- 
ces; ſometimes ſeeming to go forwards, ſometimes backwards, and 
ſometimes to be ſtationary, The great eccentricity of their orbits 
makes them liable to ſuffer conſiderable alterations, from the attrac- 
tion of the planets, and of each other. 55 


It ſeems, therefore, to prevent diſturbances in the ſpheres, that 


while the planets revolve all of them nearly in the fame plane, the 
comets are diſpoſed in very different ones, and diſtributed over vari- 


ous parts of the heavens. The tails of the comets appear to be ſteaius 
and vapours exhaled from their bodies and the groſs atmoſpheres 
that ſurround them; and, like ſmoke, they are always in the plane of 
the comet's orbit, and oppoſite to the ſun; except that their extre- 
mities incline towards the parts which the comet has left; and they 
perfectly r-ſerable the ſmoke of a burning coal, which, if the coal re- 
main fixed, aſcends from it perpendicularly ; but, if the coal be in mo- 
tion, aſcends obliquely from the motion of the coal: the tails, how- 
ever, are of ſo ſubtile and fine a vapour, that, like electrical and bore- 
alian light, it does not refract the light of the fixed ſtars; we can 
ſee them diſtinctly through it. 55 

They are called comets, from their having a long tail, ſomewhat 
reſembling the appearance of hair. This, however, is not always 
the caſe; for ſome comets have appeared, which were as well defined, 
and as round as planets; but in general, they have luminous matter 
diffuſed around them, or projecting out from them. Theſe bodies 
ſometimes loſe- their ſplendor ſuddenly, while their apparent bulk re- 
mains unaltered. Their apparent magnitude 1s very different: ſome- 
times they ſeem only of the bigneſs of the ſixed ſtars; at other times 
they will equal the diameter of the Venus, and ſometimes, even of the 
ſun or moon, In 1652, Hevelius oblerved a comet, which ſeemed 
not inferior to the moon in fize, though it had not ſo bright a ſplen- 
dor, but appeared with a pale and dim light. He obſerved of the 


comet which appeared in the early part of 1661, that its body was 


of a yellowiſh colour, bright, and conipicuons, but without any glit- 
tering. In the middle was a denſe ruddy nucleus, almoſt equal to 
The 
nucleus ſoon grew bigger and brighter, and appeared divided into a 
number of parts or nuclei, one of which, much denſer and brighter 
than the reſt, was round, and repreſented a little locid ſtar. In 
about a week, the nuclei became more obſcure and confuſed, and the 
whole head much diminiſhed, both in brightneſs and magnitude ; two 
weeks afterwards, its roundneſs was a little impaired, and the edges la- 
cerated; a month after which, its matter was much diſperſed, — — 
| iſtin 
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diſtinct nucleus appeared. The nucleus of the comet of 1618 is ſaid, 
a few days after coming into view, to have broken into three or four 
parts of irregular figures. One obſerver compares them to ſo many 
burning coals ; and ſays, they changed their ſituation while he waz 
looking at them, as when a perſon ſtirs a fire ; and a few days after, 
were broken into a great number of ſmall pieces Another account 
of the ſame comet, is, that on the 1ſt and 4th of December, the nu- 


PART I. 


cleus appeared to be a round, ſolid, and luminous body, of a duſy 


lead colour, larger than any ſtar of the firſt magnitude: on the 8th, 
it was broken into three or four parts, of irregular figures; and on 
the 2oth, was changed into a cluſter of ſmall ſtars. Comets have of. 
ten alſo different phaſes, like the moon. Fig. 35. 

As the tail of a comet is owing to the heat of the ſun, it grows 
larger as the comet approaches nearer to, and ſhortens as it recedes 
from that luminary. If the eye be in a line, drawn through the mid. 


dle of the tail, lengthways, the whole will appear round, as in fig. 36; 


if out of that line a little, it will appear ſhort, as in fig 37; and it 18 
called a bearded comet when the tail bangs down towards the hori- 
Zon. If the tail of a comet be viewed ſide ways, its length is ſeen, 
which ſometimes ſeems bent, as in fig. 38, when the earth is not in 
the plane of the comet's orbit continued; when that plane paſſes 
e- the eye of the ſpectator, the tail appears ſtraigbt, as in 
390% %% ; „ ä 

of it has ſeldom happened that this diſtracted world has been clear 

of wars or other public diſorders, the comets could hardly viſit us at a 


time of perfect peace all over the world. And thoſe who look for 


omens of impending calamities in the natural or eſtabliſhed order of 


things, behold, with awe or terror, the approaches of the comets as 
certain preſages of direful events; and generally find it not difficult to 
diſcern, that diſturbances have happened about the time in ſome part 
of the earth. This is enough to fulfil the prediction, and confirm 
theircredulity, On the other hand, fome philoſophers have not only 
ſuppoſed them to threaten, but even to perform ſtill greater events. 
They have conjectured them to deluge the worlds they have approach- 
ed, merely by the influence of their attraction on the waters of the 
planets. They have imagined them to fall into the ſun, and to knock 
off, by the percuſſion, prodigious ſparks from its body, which, 
cooling by degiees, and falling into proper orbits, have become ha- 


bitable worlds. 


Indeed, we know not but the macula on the ſun's diſk may be 


principally comets fallen on the fun, or re:dy to be projected, like 


tparks from the culinary fire, and to be drawn into their very eccen- 
tric orbits by the attraction of the ſun, in its ſmall orbit, acting moſt 


forcibly on them at their outſet, and drawing them out of that right 


line they would otherwiſe have moved forward in. The macula ap- 
parently on the ſun's ſurface may yet, ſome of them, be comets in 


their perihelions between us and the luminary; aud many there may 


be near the ſun, when we do not ſuſpect their preſence. Seneca re- 


lates from Poſſidonius, that a comet was ſeen when the tun was 


ecliplcd, which had before been inviuble, through the ſun's tuperior 
15 OY light. 
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lions of millions of miles. That ſhining zone, the galaxy, is reduced, 
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light. It has been thought that thoſe darkneſſes which are mentioned 
in hiſtory to have happened at times when the moon could not be 


| interpoſed between the ſun and the earth, muſt have been occaſioned 


by comets in their perigee, between our earth and the fun, Such was 

the eclipſe mentioned by Dion, which happened a little before the 

death of Auguſtus; and it is obſervable that Seneca ſaw a comet that 
ear. | | | 

g The periods of the comets which have been obſerved, vary from 


7 to 575 years; and though their motions are not fo regular as thoſe 
of the planets, the returns of ſome of them have been calculated. 


36. Diflance, Ic. of the Stars.] The proſpect that the heavens afford 
us, is that of a vaſt vault or concave, ſpangled with an innumerable 
multitude of ſhining bodies. On lifting up our eyes to this magnifi- 
cent theatre, we are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the ſplendor and vaſt- 
neſs of the ſcene; and without farther conſidering the firmament than 
as an appendage to our earth, as a ſplendid canopy ſpread over it, we 
are wrapt in ſilent wonder, Its height ſeems immeaſurable, and the 
diſtance of the heavenly bodies, particularly near the horizon, ap- 
pears to be immenſe: yet evidently vaſt as 1s the ſcene, inconceivably 
diftant as 'are the ſhining orbs which beſpangle the azure ſky, their 


apparent diſtances and fizes are but as a ſpan, a ſpot, an atom, ora 


point, compared with their real dimenſions. | V 
The traveller, weary and panting under the heat of noon, with 
languid ſtep, heavy and flow, caſts his eyes over the extended land- 
ſcape, broods over the diſtance between him and his intended goal, 
and is diſſpirited with the long and dreary way. 

The mariner, becalmed, deſcries the diſtant hills emerging from 
the deep, and faintly breaking the line of his horizon, meaſures, 
in imagination, the leagues that lie between him and his deſi red port; 
he anxiouſly wiſhes for the coming of the breeze, that may * near” the 
hills, and may waft him to the place where he is wont to hail his 


friends aſhore, 


But what are theſe diſtances! what the magnitude of the whole 
globe! what the diſtance of the moon! of the ſun! what the extent 
of the whole ſolar ſyſtem ! (and the orbit of the Herichel is more than 
thirty-ſix hundreds of millions of miles ; moreover, the comets are 
launched out into the heavens many millions of miles beyond this 
orbit) what are even theſe diſtances! The whole folar iyſtem is con- 
ndered by aſtronomers as but a ſpot or ſpeck, compared with what 
15 nightly ſeen in the firmament ! 

All the ſtars that appear to us to decorate the ſky, wich the u hole 
milky way, that ſhining zone of light encompaſſing the heavens, is 
conlidered but as forming one ſtratum or congeries of ſhining orhs, but 
one of an innumerable number of them, which ſeem to be ſcattered 
about in the unbounded expanſe ! And the Sirius, which is the neareſt 


to us of all the ſtars in the ſtratum in which our ſolar ſyſtem is placed, 


and of which our ſun forms one ſtar in the innumerable multitude, 
is ſuppoſed to be four hundred thouſand times the diſtance from the 
ſun that our earth is, or (38, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo) thirty-eight mil- 


by 
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48 | 
by help of the teleſcope, into diſtin ſtars, each of which is ſuppoſed 
to be as far diſtant from the others as our ſun is from thoſe which 


ſurround it: and the whitiſh ſpots, or nebulæ, in the different parts of 
the heavens, it is ſuppoſed, may be each of them a ſtratum, or conge. 


Ties of ſtars. On application of the teleſcope to ſome of the necareſt 
of theſe, the individual ſtars are diſcovered, which, by their multitude, 
make out this general whitiſh or ſhining appearance. Still, however, 
we meet with no limits to the vaſt expanſe; for, on more and more 
increaſing the powers of the teleſcope, new nebula arile farther and 
farther diſtant. „„ - 

It is ſuppoſed that light would be nearly three thouſand years in 
reaching us, were it to come from the moſt remote ſtar in our ſtratum, 
at the rate of twelve millions of miles every minute; then how pro- 
digiouſly remote muſt thoſe nebulæ be from us which are not redu- 
cible into diſtinct ſtars by the teleſcope! According to the aſſumed 
diffance of ſome of them, light mult be about forty thouſand years in 

reaching our earth. 

When we regard theſe proſpects, we ſeem, from our little world, to 
look out into infinity. Imagination is incompetent to form any idea 
of bounds; it fails to comprehend, to faintly conceive any adequate 
idea of the diſtances that have even been aſcertained. _ 

37. Changes in the Starry Heavens. ] As the ſtars, contrary to the 
moon and planets, ſhine like our tun, by their own native light, aſtro- 
| nomers ſuppoſe that each of them is a ſun, with its ſyſtem of inha- 
| bited worlds revolving round it. Under this idea or perſuaſion, of 
how innumerable a family do we ſeem to make a part! The immen- 
faty of the univerſe becomes peopled with fellow-beings, and we feel 
an intereſt in what appears to be going on at diſtances ſo vaſt, that 
what we ſee, as in time preſent, we have reaſon to believe (ſwift, in- 
conceivably ſwift, as is the progreſs of light darting from the ſpheres} 
muſt have happened many ages ago. Under the idea of the univerſe 
being replenittied with living beings, how magnificent, how awful, 
are the ſpectacles that preſent themſelves to the obſerver of the hea- 
vens! The creature of a day, of a few fleeting moments, ſeems to 
obtain a glimpſe of a new creation, a glimpſe of the end of time, in 
the paſſing away of a ſyſtem. . 35 

Of all the phenomena which have attracted the attention of man- 
kind, the ſudden appearance of new ſtars, and the diſappearance of 
old ones, appear to be the moſt wonderful, This ſeems as if a pla- 
netary ſyſtem were diſſolved; hat, as if a new one were brought into 
exiſtence. An appearance of the latter ſort firſt led Hipparchus to 
compoſe his catalogue of the ſtars, in order that poſterity might be 
apprized of the true ſtate of the heaveos at that period; and fince his 
time many changes of the ſame nature have been obſerved both by 
ancient and modern aſtronomers. | | 

While tome ſtars, obſerved by the antients, are now no more to be 
ſeen, but are thought to be deſtroyed, and while new ones have ap- 
peared, which were unknown to the antients, others have been ob- 
terved flowly to change their places; ſome have been found to have 1 

_ periodical increaſe ar.d decreatc of magnitude; {c ne have vaniſhed and 
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ges irregularly. 5 
Among the apparently new ſtars which have been diſcovered by 
the moderns, two have {bone out with very great ſplendor; and in leſs 
than two years have totally vaniſhed. The tormer appeared, in 1572, 
in that part of the heavens called Caſſiopria's Chair; the latter in that 
called Serpentarins, in 1604. It has been thought that even theſe are 
eriodical ſtars, and that the former returns once in 150 years. The 
periods of change in thoſe ſtars which have been aſcertained to be re- 
gular, vary exceedingly ; ſome paſſing through their changes in a few 
days, others not for ſeveral years. Reſpesting theſe changes in the- 
ſtars, it has been thought that one ſide of them might be naturally 


much darker than the other; that when the ſtar, by its revolution on 
its axis, bad its dark fide turned towards us, it became invifible, and 
4 


3 
8 
8 
IIS 


that it reſumed its former luſtre on the light fide of reappearing. It 
has been imagined that the ſudden blaze of ſome ſtars may have been 


& occaſioned by the falling of a comet into them, by which means they 
would be enabled to emit a prodigious light tor a little time; after 


which they would gradually return to their former ſtate. And it has 
been ſuppoſed that ſome ſtars, by their prodigious quick rotations on 
their axis, may not only aſſume the figures of oblate ſpheroids, but 


| that by the great centrifugal force ariſing from ſuch rotation, they may 
| become of the figure of mill-ſtones, or be reduced to flat circular 
| planes like the Saturn's ring, ſo thin as to be quite inviſible when their 
edges are turned towards us. But when very eccentric planets or co- 


mets go round any ſuch flat ſtar in orbits much inclined to its equa- 
tor, their attraction in their perihelions muſt alter the inclination of the 


axis of that ſtar; and it will appear more or leſs large and luminous 
as its broad fide is more or leſs turned towards ns. Reaſoning from 
| analogy, we do not ſuppoſe that the light of any ſtar can be in any ſen- 


ſible degree eclipled by ſo ſmall a body as one of its own planets, at 
ſo immenſe a diſtance from us. But if, really, there be any ſuch 


| thing as a new ſtar; if any of the old ones do actually paſs away (for 
the changes in the ſtarry heavens which may bear that appearance in 
our view, may yet be regular revolutions at periods of ſuch extent as 


to involve in them many of the paſſing ages of mankind) may we not 


very naturally ſuppoſe that the chaotic and dark maſs, to which a 
| ſyſtem may hereby be reduced, or from which a new ſyſtem may be 
formed, —may we not ſuppoſe it to be a body ſufficiently large to pro- 
| duce, by its intervention, a complete occultation of any ſtar or tun ? 


We may any of us form notions reſpecting theſe wonderful pheno- 


| mena; but all our ideas of their real cauſe muſt be uncertain and con- 


(tural. | LS | | 
37. Structure of. the Starry Heavens, ] While, for the purpoſe of cal- 


| culating the motions: of the planets, and indeed of deſcribing every 
| appearance in the firmament, it is convenient to confider the heavens 
as a vaſt concave or ſphere, which they really ſeem to form to our 
| New, they are now regarded, from the moſt extended obſervations 
| !hat have been made therein, as an unlimited expanſe, containing 
| "rata, or cluſters of ſtars, with their accompanying planets of differ- 


ent ſizes, and variouſly arranged or directed. When we view the 
milky 
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we are then looking out at the ſides of our ſtratum, where there is a 


leſs depth of ſtars, and conſequently a thinner diſplay of them on the 
azure ſky. According to this, there muſt be the appearance of 2 


milky way to other parts of the firatum ; and allo to the inhabitant;, 


if ſuch there be, of the planets that attend the ſtars which compot: iþ 
other nebulz, ſome of which are ſuppoſed to be much larger than tha: 


on which we are placed, 
tions. If it were poflible, favs Herſchel, to diſtinguiſh between the 


Teſt. He attributes the condenſation of cluſters of ſtars to a gradual 
approach effected in many ages, and aſcribes a certain air of youth aud 
vigour to many very regularly ſcattered regions of our fidereal ſtra. 
tum. He judges from appearances, that the ſtars are drawing towards 
ſecondary centres and will in time ſeparate into cluſters, ſo as to oc. 
caſion many ſubdiviſions ; that our ſyſtem, after numbers of ages, may 
very poſſibly become divided, fo as to give riſe to a ſtratum of twoor 
three hundred nebulæ; for it would not be difficult to point out to 
many beginning or gathering cluſters in it. He thinks that tome 
parts of our ſyitem ſeem already to have ſuſtained greater ravages 0! 
time than others; that, for inftance, in the body of the Scorpion, 
there is an opening or hole; and on the weft border of it one of the 
richeſt and moſt compreſſed cluſters of ſmall ſtars, which would almof 
authoriſe a ſuſpicion that the ſtars of which it is compoled were col- 
lected from that place, and had left the vacancy, He ſuppoſes that 
the particular ſtars belonging to ſeparate cluſters, are prevented from 
ruſning on to their centres of attraction by projectile forces, the admit 
fion of which will prove ſuch a barrier againſt the ſeeming deſtructive 
power of attraction, as to ſecure from it all the ſtars belonging to a 
cluſter, if not for ever at leaſt, for millions of ages; and that we 
ought perhaps to look upon ſuch cluſters, and the deſtruction of 3 
ſtar now and then in ſome thouſands of ages, as the very means by 
which the whole is preſerved and renewed. That theſe cluſters 
may be the laboratories of the univerſe, wherein the moſt ſalutaiy 
remedies for the decay of the whole are prepared. | 
In ſpeaking of the planetary nebulæ, by which name hediſtinguiſte; 
thoſe {pots that are all over equally luminous, he ſays, that if it were 
not perhaps too hazardous to purſue a former ſurmiſe of a renew al iu 
what he figuratively called the laboratories of the univerſe, the ſtars 
forming theſe extraordinary nebulz, by ſome decay or waſte of nature, 
being no longer fit for their former purpoſes, and having their pro: 
jectile forces, if any ſuch they had, retarded in each other's atmo 
iphere, may ruſh at laſt together, and, either in ſucceſſion, or by one 
general tremendous ſhock, unite into a new body; and that, perhaps, 
the extraordinary and ſudden blaze of a new ſtar in Caſſiopeia's Chai, 
in 1752, might poſſibly be of ſuch a nature. 
e . 238. Nunibet 
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milky way, it is thought that we then look through a great length o: ; 
depth of the ſtars; when we view the other parts of the heavens, tha; Þ 
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ES Thedaring enterprize, as it was accounted by Pliny, of reckoning the 
Ants, 5 | 
D poi: WY Rhodian, who lived about 120 years before the Chriſtian era. From 
ES his own obſervation, and thoſe of the antients that preceded him, he 
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38. Number of the Stars.] Ere the powers of viſion were yet increaſed 
by artificial means in the ſimple ages of antiquity, it was uſual to ex- 
preſs an innumerable multitude, an unbounded number, by comparing 


former, was firſt undertaken, among the Greeks, by Hipparchus the 


and longitude which they had at that time. Ptoleray added four to 


this number; and many others were afterwards diſ:overed by different 
aſtronomers who applied themſelves to this ſubject. The ſhining mul- 
titude that is viſible to the naked eye, however numerous it may ap- 
ES pear from the irregular and ſeattered diſpoſitions of the ſtars, is, when 
reduced into forms, more eafily reckoned than might be imagined, 
All the ſtars that can be ſeen in the whole viſible hemiſphere are not 
above 1000 ; but when the teleſcope is applied to the heavens, they ap- 
pear to be infinite in number, The ſtars inſerted in the catalogue by 
Flamſtead, amount to about 3000, which number has been ſince aug- 
EZ mented to nearly 5000 by Halley, La Caille, Le Monnier, and others 


and, from the accuracy of their obſervations, there is ſcarcely a viſible 
{tar, the fituation of which in the heavens is not better known than 
that of moſt cities and towns upon the earth. Herſchel, in ſurveying 
the v lactea with the teleſcope, has found, that by allowing 15 mi- 
nutes for the diameter of his field of view, a belt, or ſpace in the ſky 


ot 15 degrees long and two broad, which he had often ſeen paſs before 


his teleſcope in an hour's time, could not contain leſs than 50, ooo 


ſtars, large enough to be diſtinctly numbered; befides which he ſuſ- 
pected the preſence of twice as many more, which could be ſeen only 


now. and then by faint glimpſes, for want of ſufficient light. In the 


| moſt crowded parts of the milky way he had fields of view that con- 


E tained no fewer than 588 ſtars, and theſe were continued for many 
minutes, ſo that in one quarter of an hour's time, there paſſed no leſs 
than 116,000 ſtars through the field of view of his teleſcope. He 
thinks that the ſtratum in which we are placed, may contain many 
millions of ſtars. In viewing the ſtars, ſome of them ſeem double; but 
this appearance ariſes from two of them, at different diſtances from us, 
being nearly in the ſame line, | 


As all the ſtars viſible tothe naked eye, with the whole milky way, 


are ſuppoſed to conſtitute only one of thoſe apparent patches in the 
| heavens, called nebulæ, how prodigious muſt be the number of inha- 
| dited worlds, if every ſtar have its ſyſtem of plancts, with their in- 
habitants. The nebulz, already diſcovered, amount to many hundreds; 


1 and their diſpoſition and ſhape, as ſeen from our earth, are various. 


They appear double and treble, variouſly arranged; large, with ſmall 
ſeeming attendants ; narrow, but much extended, like lucid or bright 


| daſhes : ſome are of the ſhape of a fan, reſembling an eleQric bruſh 


| ſuing from a lucid point; others of the cometic ſhape, with a ſeem- 


ing nucleus in the centre, or like cloudy ſcars, ſurrounded with a ne— 


| bulous atmoſpheres, 


E 2 | | thg 


Adifferent fort, again, contain a nebuloſity of 
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falling upon each other; but what prevents them from falling together 


expect that the ſtars on the ontſide, if there be any bounds to creation, 
to the works of an Infinite Being, will ruſh inwards, till all be involved 


gions, which Newton has diſcovered to regulate the folar ſyſtem, we 
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the milky kind, while others ſhine with a fainter and mottled kind of 
light, | 

5 Motion of the Stars, c.] It ſeems to be a fact, confirmed hy 
aſtronomical obſervations, that many of the ſtars, which we call fixed, 
are really in motion, though that motion be either ſo flow in itſelf, ot 
their diſtance ſo great, that it is ſcarcely perceptible in half a century, 
This motion 1s diſcovered in the Arcturus, Sirius, Aldebaran, Procy. 
ron, Caſtor, Rigel, Altair, and many others ; and it is ſuppoſed that 
there may not be one fixed ſtar in the heavens ; that, on the princi. 
ple of attraction, if one ſtar be in motion, the others mult be affected 
thereby; that our ſun is in motion, and carries its ſyſtem of world; 
along with it; and that there is a general motion of all the ſtarry 
ſyſtems, BE | 

4 If the ſame mechanical or phy ſical laws pervade the whole ftarry re. 


muſt naturally ſuppoſe that motion is neceſſary to balance that of at. 
traction throughout the whole material univerſe. We obſerve in the 
earth and moon, that by the centrifugal force they are prevented from 


to the ſun The centrifugal force. But what prevents the ſolar ſyſtem 
from failing to ſome of the ſtars ? If we ſuppoſe it is by being ba. 
Janced, in being attracted in different ways by different ſtars, we muſt 


5 . 


in one maſs or heap, unleſs we ſuppoſe a general motion of the whole 
univerſe round one common centre, or unleis the whole ſtarry heaven; 
be bounded by ſome great material vault, by the attraction of which 
on the ſpheres they are prevented from ruſhing together, This lat- 
ter idea ſeems groſs; the former ſuppoſes every thing in perpetual mo- 
tion, an affection of which matter ſcems as ſuſceptive as it is of reſi, 
being equally indfferent to both. 

In conlidering the order of the ſpheres, we diſcovered, as far as we 
can comprehend it, a certain beauty, fimplicity, and regularity in 
their courſes ; but we cannot fathom the whole. The ſpace wherein 
they roll is to our view unbounded ; but whether ſpace be infinite, 
without top or bottom, er whether it have limits, is to our finite ca- 
pacities utterly incomprehenſible; equally ſo, whether it be bounded 
or endleſs. In the contemplation of theie things, the human under- 
ſtanding is bewildered, and all our facultiès are overpowered and loſt 
in the un!athomable abyſs, in the unbounded expanſe, even of the 
vitble creation, | | 
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* 


PART II. 


” p 


ä 


THE 
ECONOMY 
oF 


THE SUBLUNARY WORKS OF CREATION, 
15 INANIMATE AND LIVING. 


AVING taken a view of the figure of the earth, and contem- 
plated our globe as undergoing the viciſſitudes of day and 
night and the courſe of the ſeaſons, from its planetary revolutions ; 
having obſerved the laws of motion in general, conſidered the ſolar 
ſyſtem as influenced thereby, and having taken a view of the univerſe 
at large, as far as the conjectures of aſtronomers can carry us, we may 
now deſiſt from aſtronomical excurſions, and, in the varied and ever 
changing, the ſublunary works of the creation, find an inexhauſtible 
field tor admiration and ſtudious reſearch ; and for the mind that cau 
receive it, an awful and inſtructive leflon of morality. | 1 

It is not the fleecy cloud floating in the air, or ſweeping along, 
borne on the wind, the purling ſtream, the gliding river, or preci- 
pitated cataract, haſtening to the deep; it is not the grats of the field, 
the trees of the foreſt, the animated tenants of the earth, the air, or 
the waters, growing to maturity, or poſting to decay; it is not theſe 
alone that paſs away; the fields themſelves, the everlaſting hills, the 
vaſt extended ocean, theſe alſo have their viciſſitudes; and it ſeems to 
be a law, inſcribed in intelligible characters on the face of all material 
things, that they ſhail be ſubject to continual change. 
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| _ SECTION IV. 
Of the Four Elements, Diviſilility of Matter, Perpetual Motion, 


Chemical Laws, He. 


40. The Four Elements.)] Various were the ſyſtems which philoſo- 
phers imagined, relative to the number and nature of the elements, 
to which the various compoktions of bodies may be reduced, till 
Democritus, Ariſtotle, and Einpedocles acknowledged, as firſt prin- 

E z ciples, 
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ciples, air, water, earth, and fire. Their opinion has been well re. 
ceived for many ages; and this ſimple and beautiful analyſis, though 
totally incompetent to expreſs or exhibit the preſent ſtate of knoy- 
ledge, 1s not without its excellence. Perhaps, however, it would 
ſtill better accord with our imperfect view of things, when unaided 
by the experiments and obſervations of the philoſopher, to conſider 
only air, water, and earth as elements, and to regard fire as an in. 
coinpreheniible fort of agent, to which theſe bodies are continually 
ſubjected. Adopting this ſyſtem, how imple, how beautiful, how ſub- 
lime and comprehenſive is our pmiloſophy! All material things, we 
Jay, are reducible to the three elements, air, water, and carth; and, by 
means of fire, the whole creation is unfolded or brought forth, and by 
different degrees of it the whole economy of things is ſuſtained or de- 
ſtroyed. Without heat the fertile earth becomes a hard and barren 
clod; we have no longer ſhowers of rain, or rivers of water, but the 
earth and the water, with all their productions, whether living or in- 
animate, are ſtiffened in frigidity; and the law which ſubjects all 
things to a continual circulation of decompoſitions and ſucceſſive ge- 
Derations, is ſuſpended. There is no more vegetation ; animal lite is 
extinct, and vegetable and animal ſubſtances ceaſe to decay. The ge- 
nial warmth-of the ſun's beams renews the face of things; the icy fet- 
ters of rivers and teas are diſſolved ; miſts and exhalations are raiſed to 
fall again in dew or ſhowers, and give rife to rivers ; the plants put 
forth their leaves, bloſſoms, and fruits, and the animated tribes of 
creation rejoice ; and when the diſſolution of theſe creaturs takes 
Place: they return to their original duſt, to give birth or ſuſtenance to 
ſucceeding generations of animals and plants. The air, ſurrounding 
on all parts our habitable world, is by different degrees of heat agi- 
tated into breezes or winds ; the meteors and the ocean partake of its 
motions ; and thus an unceaſing circulation is kept up. 
Exceſs of heat decompoſes the different kinds of bodies. The gros 
particles are reduced to earth, in form of aſhes or ſoot, while the moiſt 
fly off in vapour, | | 
_- Such is the view which ſeems naturally to preſent itſelf to us, on 
regarding the works of creation. The philoſopher ſtops not here; he 
ſubdivides all our elements, and even our ſeemingly never-reſting 
agent, fire, which we could not ſee, except in its effects, which we 
could form no conception of as a ſubſtance, he analyſes. He divides 
it into light and heat, The former he decompoſes, or reduces into 
diſtinct and jeparate rays ; the latter fluid, when in a ſlate of liberty, 
he purſues through the yarious bodies which it ſucceſſively enters, mo- 
difies in various ways, and quits; he detects it even when it paſles 
into a ſtate of combination, when it is latent, and ſeems extinct, and 
in its various degrees he contrives to ſubject it to rigorous calculation 


or mealurement, One thing, however, is common to the ſimple ob- 
ſerver of nature, or of the order or economy of creation, and to the 
moſt profound enquirer, the moſt acute experimentaliſt ; it is this, in 
all our reſearches we can ouly regard matter in a maſs; we cannot 
lay hold of the particles whereof the maſſes are formed. 
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crer. V. CREATION. ve uw 
A1. Diviſbility of Matter. We have already ſeen how naturaliſ* | k} 
account for the planetary revolutions, and how large a ſhare of the | i 
work they attributeto attraction ; how they reſt the order of the ſpheres j' j 


and of ſublunary things on this prevailing principle, for their ſup- F 
port. They tell us of a variety of kinds of attraction, as thoſe of ka 
coheſion, gravitation, magnetiſm, and electricity. It is true, we may 19 
obſerve many very different appearances of attraction; but poſſibly they [ 
may all be only different modifications of the ſame prevailing prin- 'F 
ciple, by which all things in the natural world are upheld. For aught Li 
we know, the original particles of matter, abſtracted from all combi. 1 
nation (if this ever happen, or can poſſibly be) may be all the ſame; 1 
and the ſmalleſt atom of matter that human obſervation can lay hold F 
of, by help of the fineſt microſcope, may be compoſed of ten hundred . Bt 
times ten thouſand millions of the original uncompounded particles of 11 
matter. It is found, however, that a living animal, which, under the 3 
iimpleſt economy that it is ever found to exiſt in, is a complicated and | It 
wonderful machine, often, through its minuteneſs, eſcapes the fineſt | i 
human eye; witneſs the animalcula diſcoverable only by help of | 
claſſes ; and myriads there are, no doubt, that eſcape all human ob- „ 
tervation. 5 | . = | 
When we conſider theſe things, we ſeem to look down into infinity; 14 
and as, iu the contemplation of the ſtarry heavens, we can conceive | 
no term to the extenſion of ſpace ; ſo, in regarding the minute parts of {Vl 
creation we ſee no end to the diviſibility of matter. We are loſt in C | 
wonder when we attempt to comprehend either the vaſtneſs or mi- 1 
nuteneſs of creation, and are neceſſarily made to feel that it belongs 
only to the one great and incomprehentible Power, who worketh in- 11 
ways paſt finding out. 5 5 KY 
Philoſophers think they can conceive it poſſible for the world, and 1 
eren the whole univerſe, to be reduced to a globe of an inch diameter, 1 
oreven to the ſmalleſt ſize, merely by bringing the particles of which 
they are compoled cloſe together ; and thus filling up the cavities or 
pores, They ſay, it is not difficult to underſtand how a body hard 
and ſolid may be compounded of particles, fo formed, that when 
brought together, the pores between them may be equal to the particles 
themſelves. In this cafe, the ſolid matter of the body takes up only 
half of the ſpace occupied by the whole. If each conſtituent particle 
be formed of other leis ones, in the ſame manner, the ſolid parts of the 
body are only one-fourth of the whole. If the leſs particles be con- — "j 
ſtructed of fimilar minute ones, the ſolid parts of the body are only by 
o0n6-eighth of its bulk. If the minute ones are formed in ſimilar man- 11 
ner, of ſtill more minute ones, the ſolid is one- ſixteenth of its appa- 1 
rent bulk, and fo on, ad infiuitum; but the real ſtructure of bodies we 11 
know not; therefore, the whole material univerſe may be ſo con- — 1 
ſtructed, as to be capable of being reduced to the ſmalleſt ſize, merely 4 | 


* = . oy O . - . 
by bringing the particles of which it is compoled into cloſe contact. 


But if we muſt become their diſciples, and grant theſe poſiulata, 
may we not in our turn obſerve, that it is not difficult to underſtand 
how a body hard and ſolid may be compounded of particles, ſo 
ſormed, that when brought together, the pores may be lets than the 

E 4 particles 


work of itſelf, or keep it in perpetual motion, and thus enable his fel- 
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porticles themſelves ; and if a fimilar conſtruction prevail in the par. 
ticles compoſing theſe through ſubdiviſions, as above, ad infinitum, 
will it not follow, that the whole univerſe may be reduced to ſomething 


Teſs than nothing? 


We have already ſeen how the motions, and even the figures of the 


ſpheres are accounted for. Their orbits and their ſpheroidal forms 


depend on the combination of the centripetal force with attraction ; a 


principle which ſeems to be inſtituted throughout the whole creation, 


Hitherto we have only conſidered this univerial law as acting upon 
large maſſes of matter indiſcriminately; keeping things together in 
heaps (if we may be allowed the expreſſion) at leaſt; caufing no other 
order in the diſpoſition of things but what ariſes from their different 
quantities, or different degrees of denſity or gravity, That moſt ſim- 
ple and beautiful figure, the ſphere, is the form into which theſe maſſes 


of matter are naturally reſolved, and the laws, which regulate the mo- 


tions of the ſpheres ſeem fimple when compared with the ſublunary 
parts of creation, We ſeafily comprehend the order of things in the 
celeſtial concave : it is mechanical, In contemplating the ſublunary 
works of creation, we are loſt in the endleſs variety: it is chemical, 
Such are the diſtinctions which we are obliged to make ; but if our 
dull ſenſes were ſufficiently acute, we ſhould perhaps ſee that theſe 


diſtinctions are unnatural, and that attraction, in all its modifications, 
is a principle one and the fame. | 


Were the attraction of gravitation alone to obtain, whatever may 
be the preſent irregular appearance of the globe, it ſhould ſeem its 
ſurface would ſoon afſume the ſmootheſt form. All works of art muſt 
tumble to the ground; andthe ſea and its ſhores, the river and its 
banks, the mountains, and their valleys, and even man and brute, 


with all their powers, and all their animation, mult give up their bo- 


dies to the general mixture; or to the diſpoſition that would hereby 
prevail among bodies to lie in ſtrata, or layers, according to their dif- 
ferent denſities. Such are the effects that would take place, were 
earth, water, air, and fire, ſimple elements; or, indeed, if there be 
any ſuch things as ſimple elements of different denſities, this diſpoſi- 
tion in layers would take place; but it ſeems more probable, were 
what we call the attraction of gravitation alone to exiſt, that the ge- 
neral mixture of things would be a true chaos, or perhaps an homoge- 
neous maſs of atoms, Theſe effects, however, ſeem prevented ; and 
the order of things nicely balanced and ſuſtained, by the ſeveral par- 
tial attractions of coheſion. 

To this prevailing principle in the natural world, we may reter the 
moſt complete and curious productions. This we may behold and 


admire ; aud were it in our power to modify this principle according 
to his wiſhes, we can hardly imagine a labour too difficult for bis 
achievements. Indeed, ſuperficially glancing at ſome particular ei- 


fects of coheſion, he might be flattered, for a moment, with the ex: 
pectation of producing ſomething great; and, by their combination, 
he might hope to effect what ſome wrongheads have ſtrangely attempt- 
ed: be might imagine it poſſible to contrive a machine that fhouid 
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lows to ceaſe from their labours. At preſent availing ourſelves of winds 
and of waters, by lifting a flood-gate, by hoiſting a ſail, or by apply- 
ing of fire, as in the fieam-engine, we have many uſeful labours per- 
formed: but could {uch a machine be conſtructed by the art of man, 
as to keep in perpetual motion of itſelf, we then might ſucceed in the 
moſt extravagant attempts. The tarmer need then no longer wait ior 
his horſes to break up the ground; his ſelf-impelled machine might be 
brought to perform this laborious buſineſs. The mariner need no 
longer be detained by the calm, nor the citizen by that painful dif- 


order the gout ; each, in his machine, could anſwer every purpoſe of 


navigation or buſineſs ; and, it weary of being confined to the ſurface 
of the globe, I know not but each man in his machine might at once 
aſcend on high, and outſtrip the fleeteſt inhabitaut of the air. 


The effects of coheſion alluded to, which might make man lovk for 


theſe prepoſterous diſcoveries, and forget that Jabour is to be his lot; 
and that no machine can give new ſtrength, ſeeing it will take from 
him time, if it give force to his efforts; and, if it give them ſwiftneſs, 
it will leſſen their force. The effects are theſe; water and other 
fluids are made by coheſion to rife above their level. A piece of 
bread, loaf ſugar, or a ſpunge, will attract or draw up a fluid. The 
ends of a ſmall glaſs tube, being both open, if one end be dipped in 


water, the fluid will riſe in the tube to a conſiderable height above the 


level: now if the tube, when it has thus received the fluid, would of 
itlelf contract in its diameter, and ciole vp the cavity from the bottom 
upwards, and open or dilate in thefame order, the water might hereby 
rite and run over at the top of the tube, and thus produce a perpetual 


motion: but theſe are effects the art of inan can never accompliſh. 


Theſe ſeem to obtain, however, in the works of the creation, and there 
only are to be found; on this fimple proceſs, which no human art can 
imitate, all natural lite ſeems to depend ; in this way, the herb ſeems 
to draw its Juices from the earth; and the tree its lap, to the remot- 
eſt branches. Thus, in the bodies of all animals, nutriment ſeems to 
be ſecreted from their food; their fluids circulated ; and, indeed, their 
every action perfomed, whether defigned or involuntary. =. 
42. Affinity of Compoſition. } The diſcoveries which philoſophers have 
made in the ſublunary works of creation are great. Every ſubſtance 


| which they have found unalterable by the chemical methods of de- 


compotition, they have conſidered as a ſimple or elementary ſubſtance, 
and the number of elements has accordingly varied, according to 
the progreſs and revolutions of chemiſtry, They even imitate, or 


produce by decompoſition many of the unorganized parts of crea- 


tion, and alſo form compounds which are not found in nature. They 
lay, that bodies of different kinds have a tendency, or attraction, to- 


wards each other, which is more or leſs ſtrong; and that it is by virtue 


of this force that all the changes of compoſition, or decompoſition, | 


obſerved amongſt them, are effected; and this ſeems abſolutely true 
throughout the whole mineral department, or wherever the conſtruc- 
tion of bodies 1s not fibrous or organized. 1 

It is ſo much the more difficult to decompoſe a body, as its conſti- 
tuent principles art united or retained by a greater force, Gaſes, and 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially vapours, continually tend to combination, becauſe their age 
gregation is weak; but ſolids will not combine with ſolids till they 
are fir ſt reduced to a fluid ſtate, or at leaſt attenuated by extreme di. 
vifion. Were it not for this law in creation, that bodies tend to 
unite and combine, in proportion as they approach to their primitive, 
or elementary itate, the maſs of elements would continually increaſe 
by ſucceſſive and uninterrupted decompoſitions, and we ſhould inſen- 
fibly return again to that chaos, or confuſion of principles, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been the original ſtate of the globe. If all bodies had 
the ſame degree of affinity with each other, no change could take 
place among them; but, the affinities being varied, and each body 
having appointed-to it its relation with the various ſubſtances pre- 
ſented to it, it ſeems to chuſe to unite with one in preference to an. 


other; and hence this kind of affinity has been called elective attrac- 


tion. It is in conſequence of this difference in the affinities, that all 
chemical decompoſitions are effected: all the operations of art, and all 
the changes in the ſublunary works of creation ſeem to be found 
upon it. | 5 

The affinity of compoſition has received different names according 
to its effects. It is divided into ſimple affinity, double affinity, the at- 
finity of an infermedium, &c. 5 . 

1. Two principles united together, and ſeparated by means of a 
thin d, afford an example of ſimple affinity: when, for inſtance, a ſolid 


is held in ſolution by a liquid, and a third body is added which has a 


greater affinity to one of the bodies in the compoſition than they have 
to each other, it combines withit, and the other body is diſengaged or 
diſplaced, The liquid in which the ſolid diſappears is called the folv- 
ent, or menſtruum; and that which falls to the bottom in the decom- 
poſition, is called the precipitated, An alkali precipitates metals from 
their folhutions, The precipitate is not always formed by the diſen- 


gaged ſubſtance ; ſometimes the new compound itlelf is precipitated, 


2. It often happens that the compound of two principles cannot be 
deſtroyed, either by athird ora fourth body leparately applied; but it 
theſe two bodies be united, and placed in contact with tae ſame com- 
pound, a decompoſition or change of principles will then take place. 


This phenomenon conſtitutes the double affinity, 


3. There are caſes in which two bodies, having no perceptible af- 


Fnity to each other, obtain a diſpoſition to unite by the interventionof 
a third; and this is called the affinity of an intermedium. An alkali 


is the intermedium of union between oil and water; hence the forma- 


tion of ſoaps, the theory of lixiviums, &c. 


The compound, which reſults from the complete combination of 
two bodies (for we mult not conũder ſimple mixture as affinity of 
eompolition or combination). poitelies properties totally different from 
thole of its cor.titucnt principles. Hence ſome inveterate poiſons ol 
different kinds, when combined, ſo neutralize the obnoxious qualities 
of each other, as to become an innocent potion, From what a variety 


of bodies ve derive nouriſhment, conſequently chyle, blood, &c. and 


differently conſtructed plants in the very ſame foil, and under the 


fame outward circumitances elaborate wholeſome and delicious 


9 75 | | fruits, 
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fruits, or deadly poiſon. In the mineral department, or the unor- 
ganized part of creation, every thing 1s ſubjected to the invariable 
laws of the athnities. No internal principle modifies the action of 
natural agents; and hence it arites that their effects may be 
foretold, produced, or modified, In the vegetable department, the 
action of external agents is equally evident; but the internal organiz- 
ation modifies their effects, and the principal functions of vegetables 
ariſe from the combined action of external and internal cauſes. Hence 
the principal organs of vegetation are diſpoſed upon the ſurface of the 
plant, in order that the various functions might at the ſame time re- 
ceive the impreſſions of external agents, and that of the internal prin- 
ciple of the organization. In animals, the functions are much lets de- 
pendent on external cauſes, and the principal organs are concealed in 
the internal part of their bodies, as it to withdraw them trom the in- 
fnence of foreign powers. 'The application of chemical principles to 
the phenomena of the human body 1s very difficult, becauſe they are 


ſubordinate to the animal economy, or vital principle; and the or- 


ganization is not only very complicated, but the effects are continually 
varied, by the powerful influence of the mind. There ſeems to be a 
ſurpriſing reciprocity, a molt intimate nearneſs between the body and 
the mind; when the body is in health, the mind feels the energy; and 
when the ſpirits are kept up, the health of the body is promoted. III 


ſome diſeaſes the humours are decompoſed in the body, and, it ſeems, - 


in ſuch caſes, as if the vital principle abandoned the government, and 
left the ſolids and fluids to the deſtructive action of external agents; 
in conſequence of which they became decompoſed, in the ſame manner 
as they uſually do when ſeparated from the body; and when the priu- 
ciple of animalty is once departed, the effects are accelerated. 

On whatever part of the creation, we caſt our eyes, it is altogether 
wonderful. Whether is it an infirmity, or an excellence in our nature, 
that we are ſtruck or captivated by what is uncommon? We are ac- 
cuſtomed to the view of the great ſpectacle of creation, we are fami- 
liarized with the feelings of our own exiſtence, incomprehenſible 


wonders are perpetually about us and in us, and yet we regard them 


without admiration, and without ſurprize. In art, what a curioſity 


to ſee a reel in a bottle, or a ball cut out of the ſolid, rattling in a 


carved ſtick ! They ſometimes form amuſive articles in a muſeum ; 
but, is the kernel in its ſhel}, or are the peas in their pods leſs curio- 


ities? Chains alſo, cut out of wood or paper, are curious; but 
lurely they are not more ſo than thoſe tendons in the hands and feet, 
which perforate, or are perforated, and paſs one through another. 


Throughout the whole of organized creation, there appears fo much 


defign, ſuch proviſion made for every purpoſe, ſuch elegance of 


tructure we cannot but admire; but in the mineral department, where, 
in the formation of bodies, we ſhould only expect to ſee the coming 


together of atoms in a tumultuous, irregular, or accidental way, how 


are we rapt in aſtoniſhment at the appearance of a regular or deter- 
minate figure! | 


The particles which are brought together, and united by affinity, 


tend 
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tend to form bodies ofa polyhedral, conſtant, and determinate form, 
When this beautiful law in creation, by which the different productions 
are impreſſed with regular forms, began to be noticed, the cryſtalli- 
zations were diſtinguiſhed; according to the inaccurate reſemblance 
they bore to other known bodies. Hence the denommation of cryt- 
tals in pyramids, needles, points of diamonds, croſſes, ſword-blades, 
&c. Since that time, more accurate obſervations, and more preciſe 
ideas ſeem to have been formed on theſe geometrical figures. It has 
been thought that each cryſtal has a nucleus, or primitive form, the 
finple modifications and ſhades of which are diſtinguiſhable in the 
cryſtals of all analogous or identical ſubſtances ; aud the cryſta[liza- 
tion of bodies, though liable, from various circumſtances, to be 
changed and modified in a thouſand manners, has been yet adopted usa 
baſis for the method of ctaffification in tae mineral department. 
Philofophers tell us, that the principal agent employed in nature to 
balance the power and natural effect of attraction, is fire. By the na- 
tural effect of attraction, we ſnould poſſeſs none but ſolid and compact 
bodies; but the caloric, or heat, unequally diſperſed in bodies, tends 
mceflantly to deſtroy the adheſion of the particles; and it is to this 
principle that we are indebted for the varieties of conſiſtence under 
which bodies preſent themſelves to our obſervation. The various ſub- 
ſtances that compoſe this univerſe, are there fore ſubjected, on the 
one hand, toa general law which tends to bring them together: and, 
on the other hand, to a powerful agent, which tends to remove them 


from each other: it is upon the reſpective energy of theſe two forces 


that the conſiſtence of all bodies depends. When the affinity prevails, 
they are in the ſolid ſtate ; when the caloric is molt powerful, they are 
in the ſtate of gas, and the liquid ſtate appears to be the point of equi- 
Hbrium between theſe two powers. We may readily receive theſc al- 
fertions, according to our own ſimple analyſis ; but will chemical pre- 
ciſion admit ſuch a language? We have been informed that heat is a 
body ; and after all that we have heard of the affinities, may we not 
even refer the apparent extenſions, diſperſions, aud repulſions of bodies 
to attraction? The particles of bodies do not touch, elſe how could 
bodies contract by cold ? The caloric, or heat between the particles, 


_ eſcapes, by which means they come together. Heat expands bodies; 


the caloric inſinuates itſelf between the particles, ſeparates them, and 
combines with them. = | 

The various ſtates under which bodies preſent themſelves to our 
view, depend almoſt entirely upon the different degrees of combi: 
nation of caloric with thoſe fame bodies. Fluids do not differ from 


tolids; but becauſe they conſtantly poſſeſs at the temperature of the 


atmoſphere the doſe or quantity of caloric which is requiſite to main- 
tain them in that ſtate, they congeal and pals to the concrete ſtate 


with greater or leſs facility, accordingly as the requiſite quantity of 


heat is more or leſs conſiderable. All Tolid bodies ſeem capable of 


paffing to the gaſeous ſtate ; even the moſt refractory metal melts, 


ſublimates, or 1s difſipated in vapour, if a very ſtrong heat be applied 
to ĩt. 
As 
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As the economy or order of the natural world ſeems to depend on 
a ſucceſſion of ſolution and cryſtallization, of evaporation and concre- 
tion; ſo the philoſophers, in their reſearches, are principally engaged 
in proceſſes of this fort. It is by theſe means that they apparently 
reduce to their conſtituent principles, many of thoſe bodies which 
appear to common obſervation elementary ſubſtances, They know, 
however, after all their reſearches, that they can but very imperfectly 
unveil the ſecret things of creation ; that the bodies which they de- 
nominate elements, as the reſults of their analyſes, may yet be com- 
pound ſubitances, and that it would be arrogance to ſuppoſe that the 
term where the artiſt ſtops is the place where the {tructure or eco- 
nomy of creation begins, a 8 


— 


SECTION V. 


Of the Mineral Department, or unorganized Part of Creation, including 
the Fluids, Ic. as Electricity, Light, Heat, Atmoſphere, Meteors, 
l aier, Se. | | 


Having conſidered ſome of the general laws in creation, we m 
now enter a little into the detail of the parts of it; firſt remarking 
that there may be many ſubſtances which are not yet diſcovered, both 
within and without us, and which, from the dulneſs of our ſenſes, per- 
haps never may. We ſpeak of different ſubſtances, becauſe ſubitan- 
ces appear to us differently; perhaps, however, they are only different 
modifications of one original ſubſtance ; and all the different appear- 
ances may be referable to the different modes of attraction by which 
their component particles are kept together. 

43. Magnetiſm.] The moſt filent and ſecret of all the material things 
we are acquainted with, ſeems to be the magnetic fluid. Perhaps its 
influence prevails everywhere, though its preſence be only diſcover- 
able by iron. It is ſuppoſed that the loaditone emits an effluvia at 


tracted by iron, and fine or thin enough to pals through groſs bodies; 


taat hence a needle lying on the top of a table may be moved, on ap- 
plying the magnet or loadſtone underneath ; that there are mines of 
tais tone in the northern parts of the globe, large and powerful enough 
to influence its kindred body iron all over the world; that the pieces 
of iron and ſteel which we ſee in common uſe, or lying about, have 
their poles or particular parts adapted to receive the effluvia; that 
tney are all making weak, though inviſible efforts to turn this pole, or 
extremity, towards the mines of the north; that generally not being 
able to ſubdue ſurrounding obſtructions, their efforts are enfeebled : 
but when they are balanced, as the need!e in the compaſs, and parti- 
cularly when prepared like it, they aſſume their moſt natural poſition ; 
and, in maintaining it, gather attractive ſtrength; and thus ſerve to 
guide the miner in the darkſome cavern, the pilgrim in the deſert, 
and the mariner on the ocean, when ſtars and iandma;ks are no 
longer in view. | 
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The magnet or loadſtone, is a true iron ore; and the ſmalleſt piece 
of it has its poles. That pole which points towards the north, i; 
ſaid to be really its ſouth pole. In different magnets the oppoſite 
poles attract each other; that is to ſay, the north pole of one magnet 
attracts, or is attracted by the iouth pole of another. It ſeems to be 
ſhewn by nice experiments, in ſcattering ſteel filings round a magnet, 
that there emanates a fluid from one of its poles, which paſſes exter. 
nally to and enters the oppoſite pole, the filings falling into the direc. 
tion of the magnetic ſtream or atmoſphere. If this be the caſe, may 
we not lee, in the ſmalleſt magnet, a miniature repreſentation of the 
magnetiſm of the whole earth? Tron 1s one of the moſt univerſally 
diffuſed bodies in the univerſe ; it exiſts in the bodies of animals and 
plants as well as in the mineral department; and may not the nuc- 
leus of the whole earth be a prodigious magnet, giving out, at the 
northern pole, a conſtant ſtream or flood of the magnetic fluid, and re- 
ceiving it at the ſouch pole? In this caſe, we may readily conceiye 
of a magnet or magnetic needle, ſuſpended by a thread, floating on a 
piece of wood, or balanced as in the compais, we may readily con- 
ceive that its northern pole, giving out its little ſtream of magnetic 
effluvia, would be preſſed towards the ſouth by the general magnetic 
fluid; and that its ſouthern, or receiving pole, would be attracted to- 
wards the north; we may alio eahiy. comprehend how the northern 


Poles of different magnets, by their emiſſion of the magnetic fluid, 


ſeem to repel one another, While the receiving and emitting poles of 
different magnetic ſtrongly attract each other, and become as one con- 
tinued magnet. The polarity of magnetiſm appears to be commu- 
nicated, deſtroyed, or inverted, by various means. All theſe effects are 
produced in iron by its being differently touched or rubbed by the 
loadſtone ; by being heated and cooled in different ways; by being 
long continued in particular poſitions: thus iron window- bars and fore 
irons, from their upright ſituation, often require the magnetic virtue: 
by being hammered, thus ſteel tools often become highly magnetic; 
and by lightning or an electric ſhock, From this laſt circumſtance, it 
has been thought, that a conſtant and regular circulation of the whole 
maſs of the electric fluid may be the original cauſe of magnetiſm in 
general. Perhaps magnetiſm and electricity are different modificati- 


ons of the ſame incomprehenſible principle; perhaps the contrary 


poles in magnetiſm are analogous to the contrary kinds, or rather 
modifications, of ele&ricy. Both magnetiſm and electricity ſeem in 
many inſtarices equally fickle or capricious, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion; equally evaſive of the purſuit of the philoſopher. 
The poles of the magnet, in different parts of the globe, are differently 
inclined towards a point under the horizon: this is called the dip of 
the needle. The poles do not jncline exactly to the poles of the 
earth, The declination of the necdle from the poles, 1s called the va- 
riation of the compais. The variation 1s different in different parts 
of the world, and even in the ſame place at different times. 

In this country, the variation is at preſent weſterly, and it increaſes 
every year; it was about 12 degrees eaflerly at the latter part of oy 
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- Cutors, on the other hand, are called non-electrics. 
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1th century; there was no variation about the middle of the laſt cen 
tury; but at this time it is above 20 degrees to the weſt. 

There is allo a daily change in the needle ; it gradually moves a 
little weſtward till two or three in the afternoon, after which it as 
gradually falls back again: this variation is nearly twice as great in 
jummer as in winter; and it appears allo to be affected or diſturbed 
by the auroræ or ſtreamers; thoſe beautiful meteors, which hardly 
fail to divert and delight in their ſeemingly capricious vagaries, when 
the gloomy horrors of ſuperſtition do not deform the ſcene, in boding 
of wars; and which actually enliven the tedious night of winter to 
the little people round the pole, lighting them to their buſineſs and 
ſports on the ice or ſnow. The ſtreamers or auroræ, in the northern 
regions of our atmoſphere, are ſuppoſed to ariſe from the electric fire, 
faſhing as it paſſes from cloud to cloud. | 

Perhaps the magnetic effluvia may abound in thoſe parts, and con- 
cur with the electric fluid in producing thoſe phenomena, by whick 
the electric fire may perhaps be diſſipated; and the northern regions 
thus freed from the dreadtul effects of lightning, experienced in other 
parts. In the ſouthern hemiſphere allo, in a high laticude, ſtreamers 
have been ſeen, Thele in contradiſtinction, may be called Aurora 
Auſtrales. | | 

44. Electricity.] Electricity, in general, ſignifies the operations cf a 
very ſubtile fluid, which ruſhes through ſome bodies with inconceiv- 
able velocity; thele are called conductors. At others it flops; theſe 
are called non-conductors, The non conductors are glaſs, and all vi- 
triſied bodies; diamonds of all kinds; balſamic and bituminous bodies, 
az refins, wax, ſulphur, amber, &c, &, The coverings of animals, 
as feathers, wool, hair, briſtles, fiik, &c. by rubbing of theſe, we ſeem 
to collect around them an electrical atmoſphere; aud thus excited, they 
will attract light bodies of the conductor kind; as gold: leaf, paper, 
ſtraws, &c. The antients were only acquainted with this property of 
attraction in amber (clefrum) : it is found, however, to hold with 
the other non- conductors; hence they are called alſo electrics. Con. 
No rubbing or 
excitation of theſe will collect or agitate the electrical fluid; but if 
ſuſpended by hair, or ſilk- cord, or ſupported by glaſs, or any of the 
electrics, at a ſufficient diſtance from the floor, wall, &c. (which lat- 
ter are conductors, and communicate with the earth) they may be 
charged, as it is called, with poſitive or negative electricity. The con- 
ductors, or non- electrics are all metals, and the greateſt part of mi- 


nerals; water, and all aqueous and ſpirituous liquors, and whatever 


contains in them any of theſe; as living creatures and animal ſubſtan- 


ces; as leather, bones, ſhells, &c, trees and plants; thread, ropes, 
paper, &c. even glaſs itſelf, or any of the electrics, if moiſtened or wet, 
become thereby conductors ; and will not collect the electrical fluid 


till wiped or dried. Heat alſo makes electrics become conductors; 
vhile water, being frozen, becomes an electric. | 

The electric fluid ſeems to be ſo gencrally diffuſed, as to enter into 
the ſubſtance of almoſt all natural bodies. Though inſenſible of its 


preſence, we have it in ourjelycs; and the objects that are around us, 


and 
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und the ground that we tread upon, have their ſhare, though we do 


and, in one inſtance, proved mortal. 
electrician having drawn the lightning 1 into his room, and being about 


Parr Il. 


not perceive it. In fact, it is ſo extremely ſubtile, or fine, as to eſcape 
the cognizance of our dull ſenſes ; and it is only detected in the phe. 
nomena and effects it produces, whe being put in motion, it ruſhes 
from one part to another, in order to reſtore the equilibrium which 
has been interrupted, » Thus it is with the lightning; ſometimes it 
ruſhes from the clouds to the earth ; at other times from the earth to 
the clouds, as well as from one cloud to another. 

Similar effects take place in the electrical experiments of the philo- 
ſopher. If he place us on a cake of refin, a piece of glaſs, or one of 
bis ſtools, with glaſs inpporters, by the interpoſi tion of theſe electrics, 
or non-conductors, between us and the earth, the communication be- 
tu een the electric fluid in our bodies and that in the earth is cut of, 


He fays, we are inſulated; and indeed, with regard to electricity, we 


may even be conſidered as clouds floating in the air. Under theſe 
circumſtances, by means of his machine, he draws from us the electric 
fire in our bodies, and we are negatively electriſied; or he charges us 
with ſtill more of the fire, and we are poſitively ele Krifled. If a per- 
ſon, ſtanding on the floor, touch us at a time when ve are negatively 
electrified, the fire will be drawn by our bodies from the earth, and 
xuſh through him, as a conductor: a ſpark will be ſeen and heard be- 
tween us, which may be conſidered as a miniature repreſentation of 
thunder and lightning ; and both he and we will feel it. If he touch 
us at a time when we are poſitively electrified, the ſame effects will 
Take place as before, excepting this difference, the fire will be drawn 
from us through his body, and pals into the earth; and thus the equi- 
librium be reſtored as before. By attaching conducting ſubſtances to 
the oppoſite ſide of electries, and placing us in a line of communica- 
tion between them, not only ſparks will take place, as above, but 
ſhocks. Theſe can be made ſo ſtrong as to ſtrike animals with inſtart 
death, and even to melt or calcine metals, or to reſtore them from 
their calces, By eaſy experiments, the electrical fluid is alſo drawn 


from and diſcharged into the clouds and atmoſphere. The expe- 


riments, however, are dangerous, when not made with judgment; 
At Peterſburg, in 1753, an 


to meafure it with au inſtrument, was ſtruck dead; and his friend, at 
tome little diſtance from him, was much hurt. 
From the univerſal preſence of the electric fluid, and from its ef- 


fects, it has been concluded that it comes from the ſun, the ſcource 


8 
pecanſe of the continual {ſucceſſion of light from the ſun, it is impolli- 


ble it ſhould remain here; that after it once enters the earth, it loſes 
its natural form of fire or 1 ght, which it again recovers, in a tranſient 


of light; that it is, in a great meaſure, abſorbed by the earth; that 


Way, under circumſtances ſimilar to thoſe wherein the ſolar light 


burns; that is, in diverging from or converging to a point or focus, 
as in all the inſtances of lightning in nature, and of ſparks and ſhocks 
in the uſe of the clectrifying machine. That the ſun, by its force, is 


continually emitting or ſhooting forth the ſolar light through immenſe 


ipace, gives that force and velocity obſervable in the motions of the 
electric 
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= c-4 view, we might imagine all was in tumult, all in diſorder, and 
WE the ſea ready to ſwallow up the bark and the people; but, on obſerv- 
ing it fill further, the waves are found to glide ſoftly into each other, 
BS the veſſel rifes with an eaſy motion over their tops, and in a ſea of this 
ES Lind, even a {mall boat will live: this appears to be a ſoft of harmo- 
BY iy in the waves, if compared with what failors call croſs going ſea: 
Nat ſuch a time the biliows ſeem in conflict with each other, breaking 
W theroſelves to pieces, and tumbling one another in tumultuous difor- 
der; ſudden gulphs and abrupt precipices of water, with impending 
tops of foam, affright the mariner, and hideoufly deform the boſom of 
the deep, whoſe ruffled motion ſeems now altogether jarring and 
W diſcordant. 


There are few that have not ſometimes amuſed themſelves by 


W throwing ſtones into the water, and obſerved that, when big ſtones are 
W thrown in, its ſurface is agitated by large circular ſwells; and 
W when leſs ones are caſt in, ſmaller waves ſpread alſo in circles. It 
ſeems not very difficult to conceive, if ſtones of different ſizes are 
W thrown in at once, their waves might either ſo fall out, as kindly 
Z mingling together, they might produce an agreeable motion, or dit- 
8 cordantly claſhing againſt one another, ſoon deſtroy each other's un- 
dulations. In theſe contrary effects obſervable in the water, there is 


perhaps ſomething very ſimilar to thoſe inviſible ones produced in 


E theatmoſ phere by the different vibrations of harmokious and diſcordant 
ſounds; however, in the recoiling of waves from the edge of the 
Vater, there appears a pretty repreſentation of echo. 


65, Circulation of Notes.] We have already ſeen how a ſort of circu- 


lation takes place in the changing ſoap-bubble, as it becomes of dif- 
ferent thickneſſes : in varying of ſound, there ſeems alſo to be a kind 
of circulation of notes; and, perhaps, if our ſenſes were ſufficiently 
delicate or fine to detect the analogy, we might diſcover the circula- 


C 


tion of ſounds and of colours to depend upon principles in creation 
E akin to each other. 5 : 
Muſical inſtruments are ſuperfluities, and often miniſter to diſſi- 
E pation : adopting theſe, however, inſtead of the voice, we may by 
them inveſtigate ſomething of the nature of ſound ; and if the paſſion 
be not hereby hurt, perhaps the mind may be for a while rationally 
amuſed in contemplating this inexplicable part of creation the circu- 
lation of ſounds. 


If a muſical ſtring be ſtruck, giving a certain ſound, by rendering 


[the cord or wire ſhorter or tighter, the ſound becomes ſhriller 


or higher, till at length it ſeems, ſomehow ar other, to give the ſame 


note it founded at firſt, though it has continued ſtill to aſcend. If a 


ute be blown, or filled gently with all the fingers down, it gives a 
certain ſound or note; on lifting up theſe ſueceſſively to the top, the 
notes aſcend ; if the fingers are cloſed down again upon the holes, 
and diſpoſed of in the ſame manner as before, with the blaſt increaſed, 
he ſounds ſtill continue to riſe ; a third time they may be cloſed upon 
tne inſtrument, and for a while lifted as before, the notes ſtill growin 


higher by a forcible blaſt; yet when the fingers are alike diſpoſed, 


whether the flute is filled with a gentle, firm, or forcible blaſt, the 


notes 


nſe of in muſic, and ſerve to give a lively variety to that bewitching art, 
_elift, the glaring light, or ſudden ſhadow, diverſify the landſcape, 


more gently flowing outlines, —\o the harſher ſounds in muſic ſeem, 


 founds of melody, 


| bodies; as bells, &c. when ſtruck in the exhauſted receiver of an 
could move with equal or greater velocity than light itſelf; but a 


the tool aſcend, after the blow, before we hear the found from the 


electric fire in the clouds, we ſee the flaſh long before we hear the re- 
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notes ſomehow or other appear to be the ſame: it is true they are f andu 
very different heights, and naturaliſts have called them octaves to each GS 
other, from their having divided the intermediate variable ſounds into guid 
ſeven diſtinct diviſions. As we have already ſeen the variegated Ml "RR, 
priſmatic hue on the rainbow divided into ſeven diſtinct colours, one after: 
might think their diviſions altogether arbitrary and artificial, but they i and't 
appear to be natural; and it feems remarkable, that the nations who more 
have given themſelves to the ſtudy of muſic, have diſcovered in it theſe chant 
diſtinct diviſions of found ; the principles in nature upon which theſe ja the hi 
dittinftions depend, ſeem as inexplicable in philoſophy as the lays BF heat 
which give to the ſeveral rays of light their different colours. bulk 

Theſe diviſions, or notes, ſeem moſtly to accord with each other, or place 
to produce a ſort of harmony when ſounded together; one or two, parts 
however, are diſcordant with the reſt, and, ſounded with them, pro- zs it i 
duce a horrid jarring ; theſe jarring tones are notwithſtanding made heat. 
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As in nature, or on the canvats, the abrupt precipice, the broken 
and carry the eye with increated pleaſure to the ſofter tincts and 


for a moment, to arreſt the liſtening ear, and keep it in ſuſpenſe, that 
it may be the more effectually ſurpriſed and dehghted with ſucceeding 
Theſe effects may be eafily obferved ; and were 
it right to give a looſe to the paſſions, and reve] in the moſt joyous 
pleatures, the intoxicating effects might as eaſily be felt in their full 
force. We may gueſs at the cauſes of theſe ſurpriſing effects; but, 
kke the other parts of creation, they ſeem too fine for our groſs ſenſes 
'ever fully to comprehend, 1 3 
56. Sound, Improvements] It is well underſtood that found is pro- 
duced by putting the air into an undulatory motion, and vibrating 
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flight obſervation informs us the reverſe is the cafe: If we obſerve at 
a diſtance any one ſtriking with a hammer, or hatchet, we may fee 


ftroke ; and in the firing of guns afar off, and the diſcharge of the 


port, or the thunder, 5 
But though ſound does not move with the velocity of light, nor paſs 
like it through tranſparent folid bodies, its impulſe is ſometimes feſt 
where light does not ſenſibly come; for inſtance, we may hear the 
company in the next room converſe, though their fire and their can- 
dles he ſhut out from our view: and echo, from an oppoſite building 
or hill, while it ſurpriſes and diverts, ſhews that found, like light, 1s ca- 
pable of being reflected, and in the reflection it is found in ſome mea. 
iure under fimilar laus: the ſtudy of phonics, while it has furniſhed 
the world with ſome intoxicating luxuries, it has alſo produced {ome 
uſeful knowledge, and inſtruments of real feryice to mankind. The 
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undulation will be perceived in the ſurrounding air. It is difficult to 


conceive the cauſe of this phenomenon, without admitting of a peculiar 
fluid, which paſſes firſt from the body which heats to that which is 
heated, combines with the latter, produces theſe vibratory effects, and 
afterwards eſcapes to unite with other bodies, according to its affinities 
and the law of equilibrium, to which all bodies tend. .When two or 
more bodies unite by the affinity of compoſition, their temperature 
changes: for example, water poured upon tlie ſulphuric acid, expels 
the heat, and takes its placez and, while there 1s a ditengagement of 
heat, the volume of the mixture does not increaſe in proportion to the 
bulk of the two ſubſtances mixed. This ſhews that penetration takes 

place, which cannot be explained but by admitting that the integrant 
parts of the water take the place of the heat or caloric, in proportion 


Nas it is diſſipated. The rubbing of bodies together excites in them 


heat, In this caſe the caloric is expreſſed or ſqueezed out, in the ſame 
manner as water from a ſponge: but the whole of heat, which may be 
produced by friction, is not afforded by the body itſelf; becauſe, in 
proportion as the interior heat is developed, the external air acts upon 
tie body, calcines or inflames it, and itſelf gives out heat during its fix- 
ation. Fermentation, and in general every operation which changes 


the nature of bodies, may diſengage caloric, becauſe the new com- 


pound may demand and receive a greater or tels quantity. Hence 


it is that chemical operations produce ſometimes cold, and ſometimes 
beat. Heat is either in a ſtate of liberty, in which caſe we are ſenſible 


of its preſence, or in a ſtate of combination, when it is latent or con- 


cealed. In the firſt caſe, it always endeavours to obtain an equili- 
brium; not that it is diſtributed equally among all bodies, but it is 


diſperſed among them, according to the degrees of its affinity. Whence 


it follows, that the circumambient bodies receive and retain a quan- 


tity more or leſs conſiderable. Heat dilates or expands bodies; and 


on this principle the thermometer has been contrived: an inſtrument 
for meaſuring the degree of heat, fig. 41. The thermometer is gene- 


oO 


rally a tube of glaſs, with a hollow globe at one end, filled with mer- 


cury, or ſome other fluid: according to the degree of heat, the fluid 
in the globe is expanded; and it conſequently rites in the tube, which 
& graduated, and thus tells the preciſe degree of the heat. 


Glaſs, being a fufible ſubſtance, can only be uſed to aſcertain de- 


L Trees of heat inferior to that which retiders itſelf fluid; but there are 
methods of calculating the higher degrees of heat. Drops of water 


aaſt upon heated metals, are evaporated; and the hotter the metal is, 


the more ſlowly will they evaporate; noticing the time, therefore, of 
the evaporation, gives ſome information of the degree of heat. On the 
principle that the pureſt clay ſhrinks in e fire in proportion to the 
heat applied toi t, the heat of the fire-place is aſcertained by heating 
pieces of clay init, and aſcertaining, when cold, how much they are 


g contracted.” The quantity of heat in bodies may be determined by try- 
ng vhat quantity of ice they will diſſolve in cooling. In the ſecond 
eale, heat is {aid to be true in chemical union with bodies, and its pre- 


bence only manifeſted as theſe bodies paſs into different ſtates, Fluids, 


paling into the ſolid Rate, emit their latent heat, which immediately 


becomes 
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decomes free or thermometrical heat: thus it is that water on freezing, 


emits heat, and gives a warmth to the atmoſphere; while, on the other 
hand, ſolids, iin paſſing to the fluid, vaporous, or aëriform ſtate, ab. 
ſorb heat, which thus becomes fixed, neutralized, or latent: thus it is 


that the air becomes cool at the time of a thaw; thus, when the body 


perſpires it is hereby cooled, the vapour abſorbing the heat, and carry. 


ing it off; and thus almoſt all fevers end in perſpirations, which, beſide 


the advantage of expelling the morbific matter, poſſeſs likewiſe that 
of carrying off the heat, and reſtoring the body to its common tem. 


perature. On this principle is alſo founded the proceſs uſed in China, 


India, Perſia, and Egypt, and in the long journeys of the caravans, 
to cool water: it is expoſed to the ſun, or to a warm current of air, 
and the vapour carrying off the heat, it is hereby cooled. 

46. Light.] Light has been thought to be a body or fluid ſubtle enough 


to pals through the atmoſphere and all tranſparent bodies, in right 


lines. How this can poſſibly be, is inexplicable : and indeed one would 
have thought it an inconceivable idea, As ſhot thrown upon a 


| heap of eannon+balls will find its way to the bottom in very crooked 


lines, ſo poſſibly may it be with the rays of light, in paſſing through 
tranſparent bodies; and, indeed, the preſent notion ſeems to be, that 
light vibrates through tranſparent bodies. However, the offering this 
conjecture, or indeed any other, to explain the ſubtle nature of light, 
teems attended with a thouſand difficulties, which human ſagacity 
will hardly remove. 
Our idea of any kind of body or matter neceſſarily is, that it occt- 
pies ſpace, and precludes all other bodies from that room which it 
holds itſelf, If we ſuppoſe a quantity of matter, as glaſs, the atmoſ- 
phere, &c. made up of particles, with intervening pores, we may ſup- 
poſe the rays of light ſubtle enough to paſs through the pores of ſuch 
a body; but as in filtering of fluids, or fifting of powders, we ſuppoſe 
the cavities or holes to be tilled up by the body as it paſſes through 
in the operation, it ſhould ſeem we would naturally conceive the rays 
of light, in patling through a tranſparent ſubſtance, to fill up the pores, 
This, however, ſeems far from being the caſe with the inconceiv- 
ably ſubtle emanations of light. The current of theſe as it paſſes along, 
appears capable of being dilated to any extent, or reduced to the ſmall- 
eſt compaſs. By means of a convex glats, the rays of the ſun can be 
brought together to act with ſuch force, as even to melt metals; and 
by the intervention of a concave one, its beams can be ſo diſlipated 


as ſcarcely to be felt. Rays of light ſeem alſo to paſs freely through 


each other in every direction. 

It a couple of lighted candles be placed on a table in a room, and 
half a dozen people fit down on the oppoſite ſide of the room, the two 
flames ſhall be d1itinctly viſible to each of them. Now, if the eyes of 
the ſpectators and the flames of the candles be on a level with each 

other, the rays proceeding from the candles to impreſs the image of 
the flames in the eyes of the ſpectators, will obviouſly interſect esch 
other in a variety of angles. It may be ſaid, it is true, that though 
theſe rays ſomehow pats through each other, yet the objects are here- 
by rendered leis vivid; that if one of the candles be put out, yo 
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ing, other will be vaſtly more diſtinct; that thus the ſtars ſhine with a 
ther bright luſtre in the night, which we could not diſtinguiſh when the ſun 
ib. WT caſts around us the ſplendor of day. | 

it is It is remarkable, however, that when the rays of the ſun are made, 
ody by an optical inſtrument, to converge to a particular ſpot with ſuch 
ry. force as to melt metals, that, however impetuous the torrent of light 
fide may be there, through that very ſpot which it would be inſtant death 
that to get into, rays of light will pats freely from objects beyond it to out 
tem. eyes. b | | 

tina, WE "It ſeems a ſtrange property in light, that it refuſes to paſs through 
ans, porous bodies; ſuch as white paper and linen cloth; yet if the parti- 
air, cles of theie be brought cloſe together by glazing, they aſſume a de- 


gree of clearneſs; and if their pores be filled up, by being wet, oiled, 


gh or varniſhed, they become very tranſparent. It is ſuppoſed, by the 
right introduction of this new matter, the pores or cavities of the paper be- 
ould Wt come filled, and the body being thus conſolidated, the light has an 
on a opportunity of paſſing from particle to particle, through the whole 
oked WW ſubſtance, without the interruption of the cavities which were before 
ough WE i the way. It may be aſked, Why do not the rays of light ſhoot 
that acroſs the pores which lie in the way? We may anſwer by another 
g this queſtion: Why does not water immediately drop from the projected 
igt, beam or ſtone, but rather follow the lower fide of it, till it takes the 


acity wall? In fact, the ſtream of light, in paſſing through a medium, or 
tranſparen body, may follow the ſurfaces of the particles which com- 
occt» WE pole it, through all their minuteneſſes, and, by their being uniformly 
ich it cloſe to each other, find iis way through, in a more ſteady, eaſy cur- 
tmoſ- rent, than it could have done when the pores or cavities lay in the way. 
ſup - Tranſparency in bodies has been attributed, as already mentioned, to 
ſuch the vibrations of the electric fluid through their ſubſtance, 
ppote 47. Bodies, with reſpef to Light and Colour.) If the eye be placed in 
ough the medium through which the rays paſs to it, the medium is not ſeen 


erays at all; for inſtance, we do not ſee the air through which the rays come 
pores, to our eyes: but if a pellucid body, through which the light comes, 
acelv- WR be at a diſtance from our eye, we fee that body, as well as the bodies 
long, from whence the rays come, that paſs through them to come to our 
(mali- eres; for inſtance, we do not only ſee borlies through a pair of ſp: c- 
an be (WF tacles, by the tranſmitted rays, but the glaſs itſelf, by thoſe rays which 
; and WF are reflected from its ſurfaces. 
pated WER The beautiful colours of the rainbow appear viſible, in viewing the 
rough MF feveral forts of bodies; as in the luminous flames of a furnace, in 
| tained glaſs, or in plain tranſparent glaſs of unequal thickneſs; and 
1, and en the opaque iron of poliſhed ſurfaces, after a certain degree of heat; 
1e two on ſilks, feathers, &c. 1 | | | 
yes of Light ſeems to paſs moſt naturally in right lines, and only deviates 
1 each from theſe as it meets with interruptions from bodies that reflect, or 
age of Wt that refratt it in its courſe; and by the ſeparation of its rays, preſent 
t esch us with colours. Bodies, with reſpect to light, are accounted, 1. Lu- 
hough minous, or emit light from themſelves; as the ſun, fixed ſtars, or 
e here- WF flames. 2. Tranſparent or pellucid rays of light paſs through thele ; 
ut, the s the air, glaſs, &c. 3. Opaque or dark; theſe reflect the rays of light; 
other 2 F 


3 us 
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as ſpecular bodies or mirrors; the moon, a wall, &c. But opaque ho. 
dies being made thin and cloſe, become pellucid, the texture of tran. 
parent ones being diſturbed, they become dark, heat makes them ly. 
minous: and to deprive luminous ones of heat, would be, in other 
words, to extinguiſh their light, or render them opaque. Philoſopher; 
4 tay, the rays of light themſelves are not ſeen but by them, the bodies 


r 
— 
mo 


4 from which they originally come, or the bodies from which they are 1 liquel 
reflected, that rays of light are of different colours, and that, in the whoſ 
[1 ſun's light, they are ſo compounded together, as to produce the fine up a 
1 tinct of day: that whiteneſs in bodies is but a diſpoſition to reflect all objec 
1 | colours of light nearly in the proportion they are mixed in the ori- with 
ginal rays; hence whited walls make the lighteſt rooms; on the con. WW the re 
trary, blackneſs is only a diſpoſition to abſorb or ſtifle, without reflec. act uf 
tion, molt of the rays of every fort that fall on the bodies: thus hole; up a 
and fiſſures, which reflect no light, but rather ſwallow it up, impreſs Turn 
upon us the idea of blackneſs. 5 1 more 
All the different colours of bodies, or the different tins of the rain- the 1: 
bow, or of the priimatic ſpectrum, appear to be reducible to three pri. incon 
mitive chlours, red, yellow, and blue; whiteneſs being a general com- 49. 

pound of theſe three; blacknels, a privation of colour ; and every other tion, 
tinct being partial compounds of tome of theſe. The effects of light regar 
are evidently very great, both in art and nature. The chemiſt per- water 
ceives its influence in moſt of his operations, and finds it neceflary to We hands 
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attend to its action, which modifies his reſults. Plants, deprived of 
this fluid, become pale: and when in hot-houfes, the light comes to 
them from one part only; the vegetables incline towards the aperture, 
as if to ſhew the neceſſity of this beneficial fluid Without the influ- 
ence of light, vegetables would exhibit but one lifeleſs colour; by the 
interception of it, they are deprived of their beautiful ſhades ; they 
are indebted to it alſo for their {mell, taſte, combuſtibility and matu- 
rity, Without light, the whole creation would be lifeleſs, inanimate, 
and dead. | . | 85 
It ſeems moſt natural, from our experience of things, to account 
the ſun a globe of fire; but how is it ſupported, in giving out con- 
tinually its light and heat? When we ſtand before a mirror, and lee 
a reflection of ourſelves, or in a fituation where echo returns the words 
we utter, we find that ſounds and reflections of vifible objects can 
aſs both ways at once, or meet without mixing; and may we not {up- 
poſe that the light emitted from the ſun returns in the lame manner, 
when it has performed its office, to the place whence it cane. 
There are, however, who ſuppoſe that the ſun does not emit the 
matter of fire, but that the principle which produces the effects ot 
heat and warmth, was placed in and about the earth at the time of its 
firſt creation; that it has a conſtant tendency to recede from the earth, 
but that it is aged upon, and beat back again by the influence of the 
ſun ; that it is owing to this that it is warmer near the ſur face of the 
earth than it is in the upper regions of the atmoſphere, where 1t 1s 
ſometimes ſo cold, even in fummer, that the rain freezes in its deſcent, 
and falls in the form of hail; and that the tops of tome of the highek 
mountains are perpetually covered with ſhow, even under the line. 
To Feuer Boro kr Wore MEE oe odor 7 77 
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ho- 48. Reflection of Light.] That light is reflected from different bo- 
an- dies, is obvious. Coloured clothes throw their hues on the walls they 
n lu- approach; and the mirror reflects the image of the object from its 
ther ME ſurface, in an angle equal to that in which it fell. Thus, fig. 2. ſtand- 
her; ing directiy before a plane or flat mirror, we are preſented with a 
dies ME faithful picture of ourſelves ; ſtanding obliquely, it is reflected ob- 
are liquely, and may be received by another in another part of the room, 
| the whoſe image we ſhall likewiſe ſee at the ſame time. Thus, holdin 
fine up a concave mirror before us, the hollow on every fide takes up the 
& all object, and throws on the eye a face which may divert or affright us 
ori- with its monſtrous appearance, Turn the mirror to the ſun's beams, 
con. the rays are by it converged to a particular focus or ſpot, where they 
flec. MY at upon bodies with the fury of a furnace. On the other hand, hold 
hole; up a convex mirror, the reflection of the face is a miniature picture. 


Turn it to the ſun, the rays on no ſide will remit to the obſerver 
more than one mere ſpot of light, or very minute repreſentation of 
the luminary, which even the eye may receive without danger of 
X inconvenience. | 


prels 


rain- 


c pri- i . * 
com- 49. Kefraction of Light.] Thus obvious appear the laws of reflece 
other tion. Thoſe of refraction ſeem not to be ſo generally underſtood or 


light regarded; however, there is hardly a child that has dabbled in the 
per- water, but what may have oblerved, with ſurprize, on plunging its 
Ty to hands or little play-things in the fluid, they have ſeemed to be broken, 
ed of or very much bent. This is produced by what philoſophers call re- 
es to fraction, They obſerve that light, in paſſing out of one medium into 
rture, another, of different denſity, is broken in its courſe, or deviates from 
influ- the line in which it firſt ſet out. Thus, if the candle be lighted, fig, 
y the 43, the part A, in the baſin, will be enlightened by its rays; but the 
they MY reſt will neceflarily be immerſed in ſhade, If the baſin be filled 
matu- with water, without moving either candle or baſin, the bottom of the 
mate, WM veſſel is illuminated; for the rays of the candle will then be refract- 
ed on their ſtriking on the ſurface at 8, and enter the water in the 


count angle at C S B, inſtead of purſuing the ſtraight direction they ſet ont 
t con- in. Thus the atmoſphere, being a tranſparent body, as the rays of 
nd ſee the fun fall obliquely on it in the morning, they are tranſmitted to us 
words before it has actually riſen ; and, in like manner, in the evenin g, they 
ts can fnine on us after it has ſet below the horizon. If, in our experi- 
t up- ment, the candle be removed, and the eye fixed at O, the part A, 
anner, in the baſin, when empty, will be yiſible; but the bottom will be 
bid by the edge next the eye. A fixpence, a halfpenny, or any ſmall 
it the | body, lying on the bottom, will be alſo inviſible. If water be poured 
:Cts of in, without altering the eye or the veſſel, the bottom and the piece 
: of its ot money will both become viſible ; they will ſeem to the eye to riſe in 
earth, the fluid; for the rays, reflected from objects in the water, will be 
of the refracted on their ſtriking on the ſurface, and enter the air in a di— 
of the M8 *<<tion different from that which they purſued in their courſe through 
re it is the denſer medium of water. This may account for the apparent diſ- 
eſcent, bortion of bodies when dipt in a fluid; and from the principles of te- 
vighelt WF fraction and reflection, fimple or combined, the variety of optical im- 
line. Provements have been derived, F by adopting glaſs inftead ot 
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72 SUBLUNARY Tarn 
water, and varying its forms, a variety of curious effects are produced. 


In fig. 44, let C be a flame, G a glaſs, or lens, with its edge towards 


us; Ta tablet or board, to receive the rays. The rays in conc. will 


be refracted in paſſing through the glaſs, and brought near together, 


ar made to converge; in plane they will be refracted, and again re. 
ſume their diverging direction. In conv. they will be refracted, and 
their divergement increaſed; and accordingly the tablets will be dif. 


ferently illuminated. In conv. the light will be collected to a ſmall 


ſpor, appeating very bright. In plane it is ſpread over the ſurface of 
the tablet; and in conc. we may ſee a ſmall portion of the rays faintly 
illumine the whole ſurface, while the reſt diverge, or are refracted 


beyond the extremities of the tablet. Now, if we remove the candle, 


and fix the eye in the place which the flame occupied, thoſe parts ot 
the tablet which were before enlightened by the rays of the candle, 
will be vifible to the eye; and the ſmall ſpot on the tablet in cov. 
which before was illuminated, will, by its refraction, in paſling to the 
eye, appear as much larger through its convex glaſs than the whole 
tablet in conc. does on the tame principles'through its concave one, as 


ir received a greater ſhare of the rays from the candle in the former 


experiment, In other words, it will fall in a greater angle on the eye, 
as may be ſeen by the lines which ſhew the courſe it takes in paſſing 
to the eye, as well as that of the rays in the experiment with the can- 
dle. The dotted lines repreſent the courſe that the rays would have 
taken 1f no lens had intervened. 7 Ons 

50. Formation of the Eye, its [llufions, c.] The eye is found to be 
an optical inſtrument, of exquiſite ſtructure, furniſhed with a variety 
of retracting mediums, comprebended under different turfaces; the 
orbit or cavity in which it is contained, is furniſhed with a looſe fat, 
in which it reſts or moves with great eaſe; and on the fore part, the 


white of the eve is covered with a fine membrane, called conjundina, 


which being reflected or doubled back from the ball or eye, allo lines 
the eye-lids, thereby effectually preventing any extraneous body from 


getting in behind the eye in its cavity, as well as lefſening the fric- 


tion between the eye and its lids. The eye-laſhes ſeem obvioully de- 
figned for fanning off duſt; and that which, eſcaping theſe, falls on 


the eye, is waſhed off by the water which continually flows from the 


Jachrymal gland, in the upper part of the orbit; and which is nicely 
chiftuted over the ſmooth Mach ſurface of this optical inſtrument, by 
the cloſing of the lids, to keep it tranſparent, even when we are not 


conſcious of doing tt. 


Fig. 45. The membrane T, which covers the apple of the eye, 
called, from its trapſparency, the tunica cornea, or horny coat, further 
extended, is opaque or ſclerotic, forms the white, and ſerves as a caſe 


tor the internal hum ours. Immediately under the cornea lies the iris, 


which in different people is of different colours; it has a hole P, in 


the centre, for admitting of light, or objects; this is called the pupil, 


or black of che eye, Where this is wanting, the ſurgeon's knife 


ſometimes lays it open. Beneath this hole floats the cryſtalline 
humour C, of a roundiſh form, yulgarly called zhe fight, with the 
vitreous humour V behind it, and the aqueous one A bewrh, i 
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defend it from being bruiſed in rubbing of the eye, &c. The optic 
nerve N, from the brain, enters the back part of the eye, where, being 
expanded on the inſide, it forms the retina R, as a fine web, to re- 
ceive the picture or impreſſion of the object; and this impreſſion is 
what gives to us the ſenſe of viſion. Vet, eſſentially neceſſary as the 
cryſtal appears to be to viſion, when a cataract has clouded the ſut- 
face, the patient is couched ; or, in other words, the eye is laid open: 
the cryſtalline humour being then taken out, the aqueous one fills up 


its place; and anſwering as a lens, gives fight to the blind; but this 


not refracting ſo ſtrongly as the eryſtal, a convex lens is uſed to ſup- 
ply the defect. 8 

The brow is not only a guard to the eye, but it ſerves alſo as a 
roof, to throw off the rain, and other light falling bodies. The ad- 
vantage of our having two eyes is not ſimply a proviſion againſt acci- 
dents ; they enable us to aſcertain the diſtance of near objects with 


great preciſion ; the object becoming as a focus of viſion, upon which 


| the eyes bear, varying their directions according to the diſtance. 


Hence, if we ſhut one eye, and the bow of a key be held up before 
us tranſverſely, and within our reach, we ſhall find it difficult to 
put our finger through it at once, which we can do with certainty 
when both eyes bear on it at the ſame time: and hence, it has been 


found, that a fine horſe, which has leaped over gates with great cer- 
tainty, has, on the loſs of one eye, ſo far loſt its addreſs in this war, 
ſo miſtaken the diſtance, that it has ſometimes come down upon the 
gate, and at other times fallen ſhort of it. 


Clumſy and confined are the inſtruments of art, if compared with 


this delicate and wondertuf organ. They, it is true, help out the de- 
| ficiency of fight. The microſcope enables man to look far down on 
the minute works of the creation; and the teleſcope lifts up his view 


| are not ſo generally noticed or known. | 
| body, as the flame of a candle, the pupil of the eye, or hole ia the iris, 


to the wonders of the firmament ; but theſe are fixed to certain diſ- 
tances; one ſuits to meaſure the magnitude of a planet; another to 
examine the formation of an inſect; but the eye wondertully adapts 
itſelf ro every diſtance within its own extenſive ſphere. 
traction, it alike ſurveys the lettered page, lays hold on the extended 
E landſcape, and views the ſtars. 
| itlelf to theſe very different diſt-nces, ſeem not to be thoroughly un- 
derſtood by anatomiſts: it ſeems, however, to be the idea. that the 
| eye becomes more flat in ſtraining after remote objects, and more con- 
vex in prying into minute ones. In old age, when the eyes loſe 
their fulneſs, become flat, or incapable of adapting themſelves to look 
at minute objects, they find relief in the uſe of convex ſpectacles ; 
| while near-fighted peopie, on the contrary, having their eves natu- 
| rally fitted for viewing minute objects near at hand, have their viſion 
| extended to a diſtance by the help of concave glaſſes, 


Without dit 


In what manner it accommodates 


Every body knows, that too much light diſturbs the eye; ard that 


| too little does not anſwer the purpoſes of viſion. The efforts it makes 


to bear with the exceis, and to accommodate itſelf to the deficiency, 
In looking at a juminous 


becomes very ſmall, to prevent too great au influx of the iays : on 
louking 
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looking at objects but faintly illuminated, and eſpecially in getting into 
darkſome places, the pupil is dilated, that it may the more copiouſy 
receive what little light the faint object or the gloomy ſituation may 
afford. If we look up at the ſky, and then ſuddenly caſt our eye 
down on the gronnd ; or if we look at the flame of a candle, and 
then beneath the table on which it ſtands, or on any dark object, x 
byſtander may diſtinctly obſerve the viſible contraction and dilata- 
tion of the pupil. Thus admirably does it adapt itſelf to the duties 
impoſed on it; but this is not all that is wonderful in the organs of 
fight ; to fay nothing of the muſcular fibres within the nice cord-like 
tendons behind, paſſed as through their pulleys, and helping to rout 
the eye-balls in their Jockets, —we may yet dwell with wonder on 
their internal ſtructure ; remark their ſeeming imperfections and illu- 
ſions, and obſerve with ſurprize how we learn by experience to de. 


tect their deceptions, and derive juſt information from their errors or 


deviations. There is neceſſarily a hole in that part of the retina 
where the optic nerve, entering the eye, begins its expanſion, fig. 46, 


This ſpot is incapable of receiving the impreſſion of viſion, as may be 


diſcoveredby an eaſy experiment: If we clole the left eye, and ſtretch. 
ing out our arms, hold up our two thumbs before the right eye, ſtil 
kept open, the thumbs being cloſe together, they will both be viſtble; 


if we keep the eye ſtedfaſtly fixed on the left thumb, and at the tame 


time carry the other one outwards, the right thumb ſhall, at a fey 


inches diſtance from the left one, become inviſible, Carry it farther 


diſtant, it ſhall again appear in view to the eye, till looking ſtedfaſt. 


ly on the left thumb, in its fixed ſituation. The experiment may be 


made with greater eaſe and nicety, by ſticking up ſmall pieces of white 
paper againſt a dark-coloured door, or dark pieces againſt a white 
wall; or by lighted candles, properly fixed, at greater diſtances than 
we can hold our thumbs ; and fixing the eye proportionably farther 
off, this detect of fight, 1n either eye, is made up by the help of the 
other; for the objects which fall on the optic nerve of one eye, ne 


ceſſarily, from their conſtruction, falls on a-diſtin& part of the retina 


in the other, But our having two eyes, though it gives us more ex- 
tenſive viſion, it ſeems, naturally preſents to us illuſions, which ex- 
perience only rectifies. With whatever unity and preciſion ſingle ob- 
jects may appear to our direct view, this it ſeems is not their natural 
appearance, Naturally they appear double to us; and it is only the 
touch that has corrected the deception, and, in ſpite of appearances, 
told us the truth. Thoſe parts of the retina immediately oppoſite the 
pupils, may be called the parts of direct viſion ; upon theſe we receive 
thoſe objects our eyes molt ſtedfaſtly behold ; and however double the 
objects might appear in the beginning, the impreſſions they make there 
gives us the {iinple idea of finglenets. It is different with the other 
correſpondent parts of the retina z objects falling there we but faintly 
obſerve ; and their impreſſions, though they appear to us double, are 


ſcarcely obterved. An eaſy experiment, however, will ſhew that 


this faint ihuſion actually obtains, | 
If we fix upon an object on the oppoſite fide of the room, ſuppoſe 
a candle, or a hat, aud, between the object and the eyes, hold up 3 
/ „ "=. +..." oh 
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maumb; if we bring our eyes to bear directly on the thumb, the diſ- 
ant object ſhall faintly appear double; if we look directly on the diſ- 
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C 


Z tan object, the thumb ſhall ſeem as two. 


Fig. 49, The images of objects are painted on the retina of the 


z eye in an inverted polition ; hence ſome have imagined that chil- 
aten ee objects upſide down; and chat this deception is corrected by 


the feeling, as they grow up. Others ſeem to have more conſiſtently 


5 concluded, that we always ſee objects reverſed ; that in fact the ſky 
aud the ground are turned uptide down to us, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed; and that our other ſenſes are accommodated to the illu- 
fon; that up or down, right pr left, &c. are merely relative; and 
that all our ſenſations in the matter being relatively true, the rever- 
W {on is without inconventence, and the deception, in fact, amounts to 
nothing. £ 


In oppoſition to this ſtrange and ſeemingly abſurd doctrine of the 
philoſophers, we might, with the evidence af our own ſenſes, and the 


common conſent of mankind, venture to diſpelieve their report, with- 
out fearing a general imputation of ignorance ; and, in ſupport of the 
common opinion, thus we might argue: If we imagine a perſon at 
ſome diſtance behind a wall, looking through a hole in it at a tree 
growing before it, we may readily conceive how it would be neceffary 
for him to ſtoop, in order to ſee the top of the tree; and to raiſe up 
his head, in order to fee the bottom of it. 
near the tree as to need a ladder to diſcover the top, he muſt aſcend 
to ſee it, and come down again to obſerve the trunk; yet though he 
ſtoops in one caſe and aſcends in another, to ſee the top or bottom of 
the tree, he has the fame conception of its poſition in both caſes. 


Were he outfide, and ſo 


If a traveller paſs the hole towards his right-hand, while behind 


the wall, he muſt move to the left, if he wiſhes to keep him in view; 
vet does he juſtly conceive that the traveller paſſes towards the right, 
| though he had io move the contrary way to make the oblervation. 
Thus, as it is neceſſary for objects to be inverted in pong to the re- 
tina, the very reverſion may perhaps give us the ju 

their true poſition. | 


information of 


51. Priſmatic Rays. | That colours are originally in the rays of 


light, is ſnewu by a varicty of experiments, If light be received 
through a hole in a window-ſhutter into a darkened room, and to the 
hole there be applied a glaſs priſm, as in fig. 47, the light ſhall no 
| longer follow the direction in which it entered the room, but be re- 
8 fracted in its courſe, by paſſing through the priſm ; and the ſeveral 
coloured rays of light which, compounded together, produce the fine 
| white tinct of day-light, ſhall be ſeparated according to their different 


degrees of refrangibility, the red rays making the ſtrongeſt effort to 
pals in a right line, ſhall be leaſt refracted in paſſing through the 
priſm ; and the violet-coloured ones, being moſt eafily retracted ſhall 
deviate the fartheſt from the line in which they firſt entered the room, 
If a tablet, or ſheet of paper, receive the light after it has paſſed 
through the priſm, the impreſſion of light, or ſpectrum, on the ta- 


| Llet ſhall be of an oblong figure, variegated with colours, in the fol 
boxing order: The extremity of the ſpectrum, which receives the leaſt 
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then green, then blue, then indigo tincts ſhall ſucceed ; and, laſth, 


the moſt refrangible violet ſhall terminate the other end of the ipeg- 
If the tablet be perforated, ſo as to let ſome of theſe coloure; WK body, : 


rays paſs through it, an object held behind the tablet ſhall not be of 2 dreadti 


the colour it appeared in the finely compounded light of day, but of FS 


trum. 


that colour of the rays which are made to fall on it. In this way, the 
violet may be made to appear red; ard the orange- coloured mary. 
gold to aſſume the tinct of indigo. It ſeems, however, not to alter it; 


colour without a ſtruggle, wherein the rays Joſe ſome of their force, 


The colour thus impoſed upon the object ſhall appear lefs brilliant 
than it would on white paper; but in its own coloured rays, the ob. 


ject ſhall appear of a more vivid hue than it does in day-light; the 


ſpectrum, however, produced by the priſm is not coloured with ſe- 
ven different ſtripes, diſtant from each other ; the gradations between 
the ſeveral colours are ſo fine, or the tincts are ſo nicely blended with 
each other, there is no ſuch thing as a diſtinct divihon between any of 


them. The rainbow, produced by the ſun-beams ſtriking on the tall. 


ing drops of rain, being there retracted and reflected to the eye, the 
rainbow is on the ſame principles of the ſame variegated hue with the 


ſpectrum. In like manner, the fame colours are produced by blow: 


ing globes with foap and water; and it is remarkable, that when one 
of thoſe bubbles has been blown in the baſin, and let to remain till the 


water ſubficing from the top, it at laſt becomes fo thin as to burſt, 


then ſucceſſively appear different colours at the top, which, ſpreading 


on all ſides, fall to the bottom; the leaſt refrangible colour, red, 


rſt makes its appearance; after this a blue emerges ; red appears 
again; afterwards blue. Thus, at different thickneſſes, in its throw. 
ing off the ſeveral orders of colours, the leaſt refrangible ſtill concinue 
to be reflected firſt; then thoſe that are leis ſo, for ſeveral times, till 
it gives a greater variety of colours, as yellows, greens, purples, &c. 
at laſt, becoming ſo thin as ſcarcely to reflect any, it looks black, and 
the bubble burits. From theſe obſervations, ſome curious experiments 
have been made, and ſome ingenious concluſions drawn; that colour 
in bodies muſt depend upon the fize and denſity of their particles. An 
analogy has alſo been imagined or diſcovered between colours and 


muſical notes; or between the refractions of light and the vibrations 
of found. | | | | 

In conſidering the properties of magnetiſm and electricity, of heat 
_ and of light, we have ſeen how evahve theſe fluids (or perhaps, rather, 


theſe modifications of the one fluid of fire) are of our reſearches, and, 


conſequently, how hypotherical the theories formed on theſe ſubjects 
muſt ever be. In contemplating the groſſer fluid of air, we may ex- 


pect to meet with more certainty ; yet here we ſhall diſcover wonders 


perfectly inexplicable. 


62. Atmoſphere.) The air, which on all ſides ſurrounds our habit- 
able world, is found to be an elaſtic fluid; its denſity or gravity there- 
fore will be very different at different heights z as in fleeces of wool 
piled one above another, the loweſt will be much compreſſed, while 
the bigheſt remains in its full ſtate of expanſion ; through its 
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3 7 Zecr. V. 
extreme elaſticity, it is liable to be put in motion from numberleſs 
5 5 cauſes. : 11 * 
Different degrees of beat and cold contract or dilate this fluctuating 
BE body, and produce the variety of currents, from the gentle gate to the 
BY dreadtul tempeſt and rapid whirlwind, ; 
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By the ſtrokes of hammers, and the vibrations of ſtrings in this ele- 


ment; by its being thrown out of certain cavities, and modified in 
WE its paſſage; as in the voice and wind-inſtruments of muſic, it receives 
an undulatory motion, and hills the cavities of the ears with its vibra- 
tions, which echo to the mind the bewitching melody of muſical 
ſound, or fill it with pain, by the unkindly jarring of diſcordant vi- 
brations. 


53. Mufic, and its Effects.] The child may, with an undeſcribable 


ind ſecretly pleaſing ſatis faction, practiſe its little fingers in graſping 
and turning, in a thouſand ways, its ſmooth and glaſſy coral; old age 
may find a fainter, but fimilar amuſement, in handling at leiſure the 
 time-worn ſmooth head of his walking-ſtaff: ſome may with a degree 
of pleaſure hang on a perfume, and others delight in the more ſub- 
ſtantial enjoyment of a feaſt; the variety of beauty, the contour and 
relievo, or the form and colouring may captivate the eye, and afford 
a delight; the gloomy ſcene may impreſs a degree of melancholy, and 
the lively proſpect animate our ſpirits ; but of all the powers in the 
natura] world, the airy magic of muſic ſeems moſt to triumph over 
the paſſions of mankind. Naturaliſts have conſidered diſſimilar forma- 
tion in the organs of hearing as the cauſe of what is termed an 
unmuſical ear; they have thought that a perſon of ſuch condition does 
not hear alike with each ear; and perhaps there is no one living 
E whole organs of hearing are perfectly formed, can declare hinſelf eu- 
tirely tree from the dominion, or unſuſceptible of the powers of 
muſic; in fact, all nations ſeem naturally pleafed with it: its charms 
have been romantically deſcribed as capable of ſoftening rocks, and 
dending the knotty oak; and fabulous hiſtory has not failed to tame 
wild beaſts, build up cities, and a thouſand extravagancies, by the 
E ſounds of the lyre. 1 


However, without giving weight to theſe fictions, and without 


going back to the days of the antients, the effects of modern mute 
upon ſome may fill us with wonder; whether we obſerve it thrilling 
them into ſoftneſs and effeminacy, or bracing up their nerves, ard 
| routing them to action; working them upto revel in the noiſe, or enter 
| with ardor on feats of danger; and, what might make humanity ſhud- 
der, ſteeling their hearts, to ruſh without remorſe on the bloody cat - 
nage of their fellows, amid the tumultuous horrors of war. 

I ſuch be the effects of muſic upon the paſſions, how dangerous then 
muſt it be to tamper with ſo faſcinating or alluring a thing! and how 
| eatily may we be made to imagine that we feel al! the kindly train of 
gentle emotions or of noble ſentiments, and even devotion, when in 
fact our weakneſſes are only impoſed on by the melody of fonnds, and 
hen the intervention of diſagreeable ſounds would prove our happi- 


11013 


beyond our conception; perhaps, however, if we could but detect 
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neſs and our affections to be unſubſtantial and imaginary ; nay, eri electr 
awaken in us the moſt turbulent and tormenting paſſions. ſened 


Not only man ſeems ſuſceptible of the powers of muſic; birds ſe. are pf 
renade and ſolace their mates with their melodious warblings; the the p 
dogs animate each other in the chace with their mutual cries; and even place. 
inanimate bodies, fitted for producing ſound, as bells, the ſtrings of in. the ſu 

ſtruments, &c. when a note is ſtruck according with their own, they is fuſc 
join the chorus, and alſo ſound. Thoſe animals that have ſubmitted ih ſimila 
the reins, are encouraged under toils by the voice of the driver; and tion ; 
animated by ſhouts, on the precipices of lofty mountains, with rider; Wl it paſt 
on their backs, perform feats of deſperate addreſs and wonderful ag. with 
lity ; as, on the Alps and the Andes, the hardy and artful mules, fliding WE 0n-cc 
down frightful fteeps with an inſinuating and ſteady motion, when fear fluid, 
in the rider, and ill-timed efforts to ſave himſelf would throw the kind; 
artful creature off its bias, and they would both be overturned; and to 
daſhed to pieces in the fall. „5 5 negat. 
Indeed noiſe alone ſeems naturally to have a great effect 6h the ſpirits Ne be 
of animals, and eſpecially of man. Without much reaſoning on cauſes while 
and effects, the rollings of thunder fill him with awe ; the winds e fi 
{weeping over the hills, or whiſtling through the crannies, bring on ſage o 
him a pleaſing delirium of melancholy, while the diſtant ſounds, which that pr 
allociate with them the idea of company, naturally cheer him. bb diff 
54. Melody, Harmony, Diſcord.) According to the language of mu. atm 
ficians, melody may be defined a pleaſant and agreeable ſucceſſion of Mud po 
founds : Harmony, the ſound of different notes at the ſame time, which forth c 
accord with each other, The former appears to have an origin im- Ihe tw. 
mediately in nature; it prevails in ſome degree in all languages, and aw 
ina very high degree in the Chineſe, where words vary in their mean: be 1 
ing according to the tone or note wherein they are ſounded, Melody ent, 
formed the muſic of the antients; and as this was moſt ſimple or natu- eonduc 
ral, its effects were molt wonderful: to this the moderns have added boch * 
harmonics ; theſe have been accounted of Gothic deſcent. It is re- Pe Pl 
markable, however, they were found in the muſie of thoſe ſequeſtered e 285 
people, the natives of the South Sea iſlands. Diſcord is the ſounding * Fes 


together, or indeed in ſucceſſion, notes that jar with each other. 
How it happens that ſounds jariing with each other diſturb with 
their diſcord, while others naturally pleaſe with their melody, ſeems 
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the ſimilitude as it waves along, we might obſerve, in the varied 
undulations of the water, a clumſy repreſentation of the vibrations 
that, in the rare medium of air, impreſs upon us theſe different ſen- 
ſations. : h 1 i BE | 

+ Thoſe who have much noticed the fluctuation of the ſea; muſt of- 
ten have obſerved it agitated in various ways: ſometimes ſwells of 
amazing extent ariſe, and moving along, heave up its ſmooth and 
glafly fur face in large but eaſy undulations; mounting up upon thele, 


or gilding down their ſides, waves of a leis ſize at the fame time pas eprive 

along, and with uncealing motion diverſity the face of the waters. : pt | 

| | - wil WE”. 
od wh 
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era electric fluid; and that it is wholly owing to the preſſure being leſ- 
ſened in particular parts that the phenomena and effects of lightning 

FN are produced; for, that in this caſe, the electric matter is preſſed to 
„ the! the part where the violation or interruption of the equilibrium takes 
| ein place, with the impetus or momentum by which the light emitted from 
of in. MY tbe ſun. That the electric fluid, like the atmoſphere and other fluids, 
ther MY is ſuſceptible of two different kinds of motion, viz. a vibratory one, 

ted ts MY ſimilar to ſound in the air or waves in the water, ariſing from agita- 
and tion; and a pro reſſive one, ſimilar to winds and ſtreams; that while 
f it paſſes progreſſively through, or more commonly along, conductors 


70 7 : 

125 vith immeaſurable velocity and force, and ſtops at the electries or 
1 N. non-conductors, theſe latter are notwithſtanding, penetrable by the 
5 1 lid, but that its motions through theſe are generally of the vibratory 


BS kind; that the electrics, for inſtance, glaſs and the air, are ſubſtances 

into which the electric fluid is very apt to enter; that poſitive and 
negative electricity are only different motions of the fluid, the poſi- 

W tive being a motion outward, and the negative a motion inward; that 
while the vibratory motion acts in electrics, and thus hindets the elec- 

W tric fluid from r iſhing through them at once, it yet admits a {low paſ- 
ſage of it; and t is the excitation of this flow paſſage or motion only 
that produces all the phenomena of lightning and electricity. When 
Jon different ſides of a piece of glaſs, or on different tides of; a portion 
Jof atmoſphere, or inſtance, the different kinds of electricity negative 
Wand poſitive tab e place, the equilibrium which the continual pouring 
forth of light from the ſun tends to keep up, is interrupted. When 
the two oppoſite ſides are connected by conducting ſubſtances, the fluid 
ruſhes from the poſitivs to the negative part, to reſtore the equilibrium. 
The inequality or want of equilibrium could hardly exiſt for a mo— 
ment, were all bodies electrics or non-conductors ; and were they 
eonductors, it would ſcarcely be perceivable ; ſo that the preſence of 
boch an electric and non - electric ſeems neceſſary for the production of 
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Neve the phenomena of lightning; and in art, it is by the rubbing of elec- 
egered Mie and non electric ſubſtances each againſt the other that electricity 
unde generally produced. ; „ 

„ Wi Electricity ſeems to bear an active part in all the various depart- 
5 with : ments of creation; and electricians have not failed to con ſider it as the 
(ems hief agent employed in producing all the various phenomena in na- 
detec Mere. According to theſe, the electric fluid is the firſt principle of mo- 
varied oon in the univerſe, the fixed ſtars are ſo many foci of action, com- 
cations cating electricity to their ſurrounding planets ; it paſſes from one 
+ ſons tl art of creation to another, pervades the moſt diſtant regions of ſpace, 
produces the attracting, or gravitating, and centripetal forces, and thus 
ſt of. 3 egulates all the motions of the {pheres. Deſcending to our OWN at- 
dels ot noſphere and earth, it is the cauſe of magnetiim, and of all the me- 
Ich and Ness. Tranſparency in bodies is produced by the vibratory motion of 
ol toſs Wis fluid through them; hence the waters of the ocean are ſometimes 
i THE 7 Winuſually clear before a thunder- ſtorm, at which time the clouds, when 
me Pat Peprived of the electric fluid, loſe their tranſparency, and become dark. 
ers. gen e itſelf is no other than the electric fluid in a vibratory motion; 


Po what we call electricity, is the ſame fluid im a ſtagnant ſtate, orelſe 
Wiipoſed to run from place to place. If, by its motion, it augment that 
| F of 
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of light, heat is produced; if it impede the motion of light, it is cold. 


Thus, both the fiery and cold meteors are equally under its influence; 
the hail and ſnow, as well as the lightning; the winds alſo, as well az 
the auroræ. Thus it regulates the heat of the different climates; darts 
through the regions of atmoſphere, and through the ſolid earth, with 
equal velocity, when it meets with conductors; and thus accelerates, 
or produces, in an inſtant, the dreadful tempeſt, or more dreadful 
earihquake, # 
From the circumſtance of finely powdered reſin aſſuming the figure 
of ſtats, and beautiful ramifications, on being ſifted on an electriſied 
late, they have conſidered electricity as the cauſe of cryſtallization ; and 
it has been thought that this is an incipient, or imperfect vegetation; 
that, as it flaſhes into the form of branches in the open air, ſo, inits 
paſſing through vegetables, which it is ſuppoſed perpetually to be; pe- 
netrating, cheriſhing, and unfolding them in their growth, it puſhes or 
draws out the fibres into the ramifications of root and branch; that 
its influence 1s very great in the animal economy ; and that it is owing 
to this that ſeveral tribes of inſects ſhine in the night, There are 
fiſhes that. have the power of giving a ſhock from their own bodies, 
Some have been ſo much electrified naturally, as even to give ſigns of 
x when a nice or quick electrometer has been applied to them; and 
others have maniteſted an extreme ſenſibility of electricity, infomuch 
that they would be affected by a flaſh of lightning, though ſo remote 
that the thunder could not be heard. | 
Streams, ſparks, and ſhocks are all applied medically to the human 
body, and have been thought to be very efficacious in removing ob- 
ſtructions, and in rheumatic, paralytic, and inflammatory caſes ; but 
the molt certain or unequivocal appearance of advantage derived to 
man from the ſtudy of electricity, is the protection from lightning, 
which he obtains by means of iron (or what is ſtill better, copper) 
rods raiſed above the higheſt part of his houſe, and extending along 
the outſide down into the ground. With ſuch proviſion he and his 
family fit in ſecurity, and hear the thunder rolling over their heads, 
If the lightning ſtrike upon the houſe, the metallic rods receive it, and 
it is hereby quietly conducted in a ſtream into the earth. 
The moſt uſual acceptation of the word fire, comprehends heat and 
light. Theſe two principles appear to be very diſtinct in their own 


nature, becauſe they are fcarcely ever proportional to each other, and 


becaule each can exiſt without the other: tor inſtance, the inſide of an 
oven, quite dark, may be very hot; and the weather may be very 
cold, yet the light even increaſed by the ſnow on the ground, though 
in the moſt intenſe degree of either, the other ſeems always preſent 
in the {ame proportion. . 5 
45 Heat. ] Heat has, heretofore, been defined to be a very briſk ag. 
tation, or an inteſtine motion of the particles of the bodies, which ve 
denominate hot: and cold, a ceſſation of that motion: but philoſophers 
ſeem now agreed in accounting heat a real ſubſtance, which, combining 
with bodies, gives particles that agitation or inteſtine motion, If we 
attentively obſerve a body, dung its cooling, a flight movement ot 
"I | undulation 
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o car derives aid from the timple contrivance of a hearing-trum- 
pet; and by help o. che ſpeaking-trampet the mariners are enabled to 


r B. 


cold. Wc hecc and diverſify their tedious voyage, in hailing each other when 
e tey mect on the ocean, when without ſuch an inſtrument, the noiſe 
ell a Por the waters, or the diſtance of the veſſels, would have neceſſarily 
dart uus them out from the pleaſure of the ſalute, and the benefits they 
le. derwe from the mutual information. 

c z Bn 


lt is ſaid, that Dionyſins, the tyrant of Sicily, had a priſon built 
with a ſecret aperture, and a paſſage leading from it in the ſhape of 
an ear; that here he uſed to lurk and liſten to the moſt private whiſ- 
pers of the poor unhappy and unſuſpecting captives, 

k be cathedral in the city of London furniſhes a proof that 


adfy] 


igurs 
Fifted 


; and the vibrations of whiſpers, however faint, when diſperſed abroad in 
gr the ur, may be ſo collected together as to ſurpriſe and diſturb with 
 inits 


ES tcir noiſe. In the dome of that ſtately building there is a circular 


ws pe, gallery that ſweeps round the concave. Strangers, on entering this 

© part of the building, are ſtruck with ſurprize at the grandeur of the 
; thit cene which art has produced. When the firſt moments of aſtoniſh- 
owing 


ment are over, the whiſperer directs the curious to walk round the gal- 
Bly, and take their ſeats oppoſite to him; he turns about, and whiſ- 
pers to the wall, his whiſpers on each fide ſweep round the dome, and 
clach together amidſt the liſtening ſtrangers with a noiſe which, though 
Wexpected, hardly fails to ſurpriſe, or ſuffers the whiſpering gallery 
to tink in its fame, - | 

perhaps the time may come when the places deſigned for public au- 
dience will be nicely laid out on philoſophical principles, ſo that a fee- 
ble voice may be diſtinctly heard by thouſands of people, and mankind 


re are 
odies, 
gns of 
; and 
much 
emote 


vuman 


1g ob. may wonder, as they have often done, that their predeceſſors ſo long 
3 but neglected the obvious improvement. 5 

ved to Tough the air is a body which eſcapes our fight, we every mo- 
0106, ment have proof of its exiſtence without the help of ſound ; the aerial 
o pper) MM fluid, lurrounding on all ſides our habitable world, inſinuates itſelf 
along into the pores, and mixes with the ſubſtances of the variety of bodies. 
WY Without this great neceſſary to life, the ſeveral tribes of living crea- 


E tures cannot ſubſift; even the mute tenants of the water, and the mi- 
nuteſt inſects cannot live without it; and vegetables, deprived of this vi- 
vifying element, ceaſe to grow, become flaccid, and die; without it, 


it, and 


bo 


at and WW fires ſoon go out, and even gunpowder will not explode in vacuo, or 


ir ov Bina receiver exhauſted of air. 

er, nd $7. Weight of the Atmoſphere.) That the atmoſphere has body, is 
le of an . obvious from the force of the wind; and that it alſo gravitates, or has 
De ve eight, clearly appears from light bodies, as ſmoke, clouds, &c. float- 
though ing in it. A glaſs globe, when exhauſted of air, weighs lighter than 
preſent before. In fact, the atmoſphere is found to preſs upon the ſurface of 


our globe with a weight equal to that of a ſea of quickſilver, ſurround- 


1ſk abr ng the world 29 inches deep, or one of water zo feet deep. Philo- 
nich we bopheis ſeem to have derived this information from the obſervations 
ſophers 1 they have made upon pumps. If a pump be inſerted in a ciſtern of 
bins Vater for pumping it off, the piſton or box, on being drawn up, would 
. ' Make a yacuum in the hollow of the pump; but the atmoſphere preſſ- 
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ing on the ſurface of the fluid, it is thus forced up by the weight of ths 
air to fill up the vacuum; but when the water beneath the box is 
raiſed in the pump thirty feet high, the column of water being equal in 
weight to that of the atmoſphere preſſing on the ſurface of the fluid, 


re 
aſcen 
hund 
may 
thy 


they neceſſarily then balance each other, and the water riſes no higher rcfine 
In like manner, mercury may be raiſed twenty-nine inches, and they i pace 
it, on the ſame principles, ceajes to aſcend; but the force neceſſary to 4 59. 
raiſe the fluids to their utmoſt heights in tubes of a given diameter, & bac 0 
fuppoſe an inch, is eaſily aſcertained ; and that force, or a weight of ti _ Fw 
equivalent thereto, every inch of our bodies muſt neceſſarily luſtain: ;:10n 
hence the load of air which preſſes on the ſurface of an ordinary man's i l ceive 
body, is equal to forty thouſand pounds weight. Thas, were it not f BE 
the air within us, we ſhould be cruſhed to pieces by this load of ait; tn; 1 
and, were it not for this external preſſure, we ſhould burſt to atoms, nM 4 « 5 ef 


the internal air taking vent from our bodies, The air is not always 0f 
the ſame denſity ; and its changes, in this reſpect, ſenſibly affect our 
bodies; they are braced ſtrong and vigorous when the air preſſe 
forcibly upon them; and when the air is light they are languid, relaxed, 


4 8 | 
BO - 

* 
4 3 10 its | 


and feeble. To determine the weight of the atmoſphere, the barome |: "is 
ter has been contrived, fig. 48. This inſtrument is fimply a glaſs tube, I then 
about thirty inches in height, cloſed at the upper end, and filled with ME hoar-t 
mercury, with its open and lower end inſerted into a cup of mercury; WT to ret! 


or its lower end may be enlarged to a ball or bottle, and turned up 0 inund— 


place of the cup. Now, when the air is ſo heavy as to keep up te W ſow « 


clouds and give us fair weather, it preſſes on the quick ſilver | in the their g 
bottle or cup, and forces it up to a good height in the tube; and when z ſ dread 
the rain mutt defcend, through theatmoſphere's becoming too light, the WR nin vs 
preflure on the quickfilver in the cup decreaſes, and the barometer, t 


| C ro; 
the quickfilver in the tube falls, and thus predicts the changes in the 


ſtrike 


weather. This inſtrument is alſo uſed in meaſuring the heights 0: WE wande 
mountains: as the air becomes lighter the higher we aſcend in it, o Mas they 
the higher the barometer 1s t aken up, the more the quickfilver wil : with ſp 
neceſſarily fall; and where the acclivity may be ſo rude and irregular 2 ; too of 
to forbid the application of a mathematical apparatus, this inlicu- Jomens 
ment, by the fall, will tell pretty exactly the height aſcended: it links b Ereliga 
about the tenth of an inch for every nincty feet we aſcend, or an inch Eng 


for three hundred yards. Such 1s the elaſticity of the air, that what Wit may 
is contained in a nut- hell, may eaſily, with heat, he dilated into aſpheſe Hphenon 


of unknown dimenſions. Ou the contrary, the air contained in a houlk, Dew 
may be compreſled into a cavity not larger than the eye of a needle. Whe ear 
58. Height of the Air.] The height of the atmoſphere «bove tn ing by 1 
ſurtace of the ſolid earth, is not certainly known. From the retrac- Hare mis 
tion of the rays of light from the celeſtial bodies, in paffing to out iſtheair ; 
world, it has been concluded that it reaches but to a inal diſtance ail is tl 
in the intermundane ſpace. When it is conſidered, however, that th iozen 
air which we live in is near a thoutand times lighter than water, and Moons; 
that the body of air iyrrountiing the globe is equal in weight to an occal ough 
of water, which would cover the world about thirty feet deep, it mut WW ond ti 
necefjal ly ſeem to be ſome miles in herght ; but when 1is extreme ela itifuh in 
ticity is temembered, and huw leatiuly it grows lighter the hight! *' Bays of! 


"Alc; Id 


lin 
* 
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of the aſcend, we may perhaps reaſonably conclude, that it reaches ſeveral 
0X h buadreds of miles from the earth's ſurface, and even ſuppoſe that it 
val in WE may be poſſible that the air, in its ſublimer regions, diveſted of thoſe 
flu giots vapours and exhalations which ariſe from the earth, may be thus 


1gher, WW 3c fined into ether, light, or electrical fluid, and fill the immenfity of 
d then WR ſpace that ſurrounds us. | 
ary o 50. Meteors.] The atmoſphere, which we breathe, appears to be 


meter, 5 one of the molt compounded bodies in all nature'; it bas been conſi- 
t ofen dere as one large chemical veſſel, in which an infinite variety of ope- 
iſtain; WW rations are continually performing. As organized bodies, we ſce, re 
man's Wa ccive of this general ſtore, fo alſo they are found to furniſh their co- 
not for pious f.1pplics plants and animals, earth, waters, and minerals, from 
of ar; WA thei fecrer beds, are found to emit their ſeveral vapours or effluvia, 


ms, in hien, auxing inthis vaſt alembic, float a while in common. In this 
vays ol great and general mixture, found fo abſolutely neceffary to the ſup- 
ect our WE port ol all living things, all other bodies are found to decay: expoſed 
preſſes WT :o its influence, i1quors loſe their ſpirit ; cloths their colour and firm- 


elaxech 
arome- 
Is tube, 
ed with 


BY n:fs ; metals ruſt, and ſtones in time moulder away. In this great 
theatre the meteors make their appearances, and act the part allotted 
then in the works of creation; here is collected the gentle dew and 
EZ hboar-froit ; here clouds are gathered and carried along by the wind, 


reury; WE to refreſh the earth in falling ſhowers, give rife to rivers, ſpread vaſt 
d up in WE inundations of water over the fields, or lay them under a covering of 
up the ſnow or hail ; here mock-ſuns, mock- moons, halos, and rainbows make 
in the their gaudy but tranfitory appearance; and here the water-ſpout, 
d When dreadful to the mariner; here rolls the dreadful thunder, here light- 
aht, the pings Cart their vivid flamies, and ſometimes, ſtriking upon the earth, 


eter, 0! 
3 in the 
guts of 
in it, ſo 


. deſtroy its productions, fill its inhabitants with terror, and ſometimes 
ſtrike them dead; here the aurore, or ſtreamers, the 7ignes fatui, or 
Wandering fires, called alſo Jack with the Lantern; here falling ſtars, 
as they are ignorantly termed, or fiery balls, of various ſizes, appear 


„er Will with ſplendor during the gloom of night, and aftonith mankind, who 
gular Wl too often ſeem willing, with ſuperſtitions awe, to find portentous 
in{tcu- Womens of dire calamities in theſe curious phenomena, rather than in- 
it ſinks Hreſtigate their cauſes or diſcover their uſes. | | 
an inch Enough has been ſaid on our compound atmoſphere, to ſhew that 
at what Hit may contain in itſelf ample materials for producing all the various 
a! pae'e phenomena of the meteors. 
a hot, Dew is that vapour which the warmth of the day had exhaled from 
edle. e earth, but condenſed into drops by the cold of the night, fall- 
Dove the Hing by their weight; and Hoar is this vapour in a frozen Late : clouds 
: refra- Ware miſts or exhalations raiſed on the fame principles, and collected in 
7 to obe air; rain is the cloud condenſed into drops, falling by their weight; 
diſtance Fail is the drops, frozen in falling; and ſnow is the lets compact cloud, 
thai the frozen before it fell. Parhelii, or mock-ſuns; parſalenes, or mock 
er, 40 Hnoons; halos, or the coloured circles that ſurround them, and which, - 
in occal ouch always confined to our atmoſphete, ſometimes ſeemalio to fur- 
„it mut ound the real ſun and moon, and the other heavenly bodies; the beau- 
me c iituh iris, or rainbow; theſe gaudy meteors are all produced by the 
ighe! 1 By: of light falling on clouds, wiſts, or rains, and being reflected and 
alc eld | fa T 2 | | | refracted 
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refracted to the exe. The atrial, or watery meteors, are often . Ubi 


ſeen with delight; thoſe of the fiery kind aſſume a more ſplendd . gee: 
and even a terrifying aſpect ; it is not every one that is able to look fire is 
coolly on them. The thunder and the lightning fill the philoſopher and: 
with awe, while the fluctuating ſtreamers, and the tranſient blazes of ME $rucl 
inflammable vapours, ftrike the ſuperſtitious with, dread of future ca. hol. 


lamities. Lightning is found to be a flaſh, produced by the electrical MT conve 
fluid ruſhing from one part into another; and thunder, the ſound of WH Tt 
the ruſhing torrent, reverberated among the clouds. The fiery balls by wi 
which are ſeen ſhooting through the atmoſphere in the night, of uu. their: 


rious magnitudes and different forms, ſeem all to riſe from inflam. from 
mable vapours, taking fire from their fermenting or efferveſcing in when 
the air. | „„ | BZ often 
In the tranſitory meteors, making their ſudden, gaudy, and unſub. anima 
ſtantial appearance, we fee a lively picture of all natural things. M with 
the weteor flies through the air, ſpreads its long and gilded train, here 
and is ſoon diſſolved to common air again, ſo it is with us, fo with the Wl dileaſe 
moſt ſuperb monuments of art, and ſo with the grandeſt ſcenes of nz the lit 
ture. Wherever we turn our eyes, all appears unſtable, all in motion, the lat 
and to the general circulation the moſt durable bodies ſeem to owe tries v 
their origin ; ſtones and metals ſeem to be concretions of ſoft ſub WM revolu 
flances, and both are found to ruſt or moulder away; plants and kind, 
animals ſoon arrive at maturity, and as quickly haſten to their di: ing lef 


ſolution. | ES Vol ope! 
bo. Partial and noxious Vapours.) Ashe atmoſphere is found to be of mat 

a general compound, ſo from accidental cauſes in particular places, the ¶ with th 
mixture is often partial; different ſupplies of vapours and exhalations WK diforde 
from animal, vegetable, mineral, and other ſubſtances, and difterent de- vent, 1 
grees of heat and cold, all tend to affect this element. As any of thet tion, v 
lingly prevail, they generally render it unwholeſome and inconvenie 61. 
for reſpiration ; but, as they are mixed together, they neutralize has a fin 
obnoxious qualities of each other, and become ſalubrious to the con- chaotic 
ſtitution. the me 
In mines, where the air has not an opportunity of circulating, are dey 
becomes charged with particular vapours or exhalations, which 2 all bod! 
often found mortal: theſe are ſtrangely diverſified, beth in their pM pies : v 
pearance and effects. | | pound, 


Some reſemble, in fragrance or ſmell, the pea- bloſſom in bloom, ai ducible 
hence have their name; others ſhew their approach, by lefening, a rather a 
at laſt, putting out the flames of the candles, and thus give the wor-Bfgales, a 


of the a 
ſorbed it 
cannot | 


men an opportunity of eſcaping (the fulminating damps ſtrike dont 
all before them, like a flaſh oft gunpowder) ; and a fourth kind, mot 
deadly than all the reſt, being by accident ſet free, ruſhing out fron 


the place where they have been long confined in old mines, inſtant) bei ſu; 
ſtifle thoſe they overtake. ore, tha 
In ſome mines tlie workmen breathe without any apparent pre ſid that 


continua 
ſtituent 
dical of | 


perty of 


dice to their health; yet if a lighted candle be introduced, the whol 
cavern at once becomes one furnace of flame. By a very pecul. ar cb 
trivance, a ſufficient light for theſe gloomy operations is ſupplied ui 
latety ; this is by means of a great whcel, the circumterenct 
WI 


% 
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often „ hich is beſet with flints: this being turned, the flints ſtrike againſt 


endidſteels placed at the extremity, and thus a ſtream of tranſient ſparks of 
lodge is produced : in others, the woikmen ule only wooden inſtruments, 
opher and are cauti us not to enter with nails in their ſhoes, as a lingle ſpark 
zes of ME firuck by colliſion, or in the manner of flint and ſteel, would ſet the 
re ca. hole mine in a blaze; yet here lighted candles may be uſed with 
Erical WT convenience and fatety. | | 

and of WE The ſurface of the earth, and its inhabitants, ſeem much affected 
balls by waat is going on beneath in the mine; mineral exhalations, by 
of v3 their corroſive qualities, often deſtroy vegetation, and taint the air; 
oflam. WT from ſtagnant waters alſo, from luxurious ſoils, from the ſea itſelf, 


when not ſufficiently agitated, eſpecially in hot climates, the. air is 
EZ often rendered unwholeſome; but fronf diſeaſed and putrid bodies of 
animals, the moſt ſubtle and noxious effluvia ſeem to ariſe. Compared 


ing in 


unſub« 


vs. M with theſe, other vapours ſeem groſs and heavy; theſe fly every- 
1 train, here, penetrate everywhere, and the vapours that fly from a ſingle 
th the WT diſeaſed perſon, ſoon render it epidemic. The plague is the firſt upon 
; of . the liſt in this claſs of human calamities : it ſeems, however, during 
notion, the laſt age, to have abated much of its violence, even in thoſe coun- 
to on: WT tries where it is moſt common; but diſeaſes, like empires, have tbeir 
ft ſub. rerolutions; and thoſe which, for a while, were the ſcourge of man 
1ts and WE kind, fink, unheard of, to give place to new ones more dreadful, as be- 


Thy 


ing leſs underſtood. As, in the bowels of the earth, there is a variety 
ot operations continually carrying on, far remote from the obſervation 
1d to be of man, which notwithſtanding affect the atmoſphere he breathes 


1eir dll. 


a 


ces, tie I with their ſubtle exbalations, it has been thought that the temporary 
lations WE diſorders, with other calamities which we can heither foreſee nor pre- 
rent de ¶ vent, may be elaborated in thoſe ſecret receſſes, and have their dura- 
of their tion, while tbe ſubterraneous proceſs is going on. 


nyenen 
alize the 
the cons 


61. Analyſis of Air.] While the atmoſphere, heretofore conſidered 
as a ſimple element, or homogeneous fluid, is found to be a truly 
chaotic mais, which we may confider as a vaſt laboratory in which 
the meteors are prepared, in which all the ſeeds of life and of death 
are developed; in which are found the elements of the compoſition of 
all bodies, and to which their decompoſition returns the ſame princi- 
{pics : while the atmoſphere is found to be ſo heterogeneous a com- 
pound, the lIateſt diſcoveries in chemiſtry ſeem to ſhew that it is re- 


lating, i 
v hich 20e 
their ap 


oom, al ducible to two principles or conſtituent parts, and that the others are 
ning, au rather adventitious than neceſſary. Theſe principles, or elements, are 
the woll sales, and are called oxygene and nitrogene. Nitrogene is that part 
nike doof the air which is reſpired from the lungs; oxygene is the part ab- 
ind, woe lorded in the lungs, for the ſupport of life. Plants imbibe air they 
out froneFeannot live without it; but it is the nitrogene which is neceſſary for 


inſtagiſbeir ſupport : they emit or reſpire the oxygene. It appears, there. 


fore, that the animal and vegetable departments labour for each other; 


ent prend that by this admirable reciprocity of ſervices, the atmoſphere is 
the vhocontinually repaired, and an equilibrium maintained between it con- 
cul-ar col ſiituent principles. Nitrogene gas is ſo called, from its being the ras 
plied wiiocal of nitrous acid: it is alſo called mephitis and azote, from its pro- 
terence Mert, of depriving animals of life: if breathed alone, it ſuffocates them. 


ub. 3 Oxygene 


4 
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Oxygene has its name from its acidifying property; for it a» Water 
ears that every acid is a combination of this gas, with ſome element. i zoſotute 

ary ſubſtance or baſe, It has alſo been called the air of fire, becaue tions of! 

combuſtion never takes place without it; and vital air, becauſe it is i of the va 

the only gas proper for reſpiration. The moſt intenſe heat is produced 8 getation, 
by burning bodies in it; hence an 1ron-wire, bent in a ſpiral form, i I bodies; 

aud having any combuſtible ſubſtance (even a piece of tinder) attach. 1 toon 1 
W cnemica 


ed to its lower end and ſet fire to, on being plunged into it, is ora. iſ 
dually melted with a moſt brilliant flame, and falls in drops. The MR "© may! 
light of glow worms is ſo beautiful and bright in oxygenous gas, that 03. F 
one ſingle inſect affords light to read very ſmall print; and the and gives 
breathing of vital, inſtead of common air, affords the moſt comfo:t. Wi purpoſes 
able relief in phthiſical caſes. | | face; th 


5 


The mixture of about ſeventy- two parts of nitrogene gas, and twen. hen pu 

ty- eight of oxy gene, forms this fluid maſs in which we live. The ch. men 
racteriſtie properties of vital air are modified by thoſe of nitrogene gs cal ſurkac 

(and theſe modifications even ſeem to be neceſſary); for, if we were i cauied b 

conſtantly to refpire vital air in its ſtate of purity, it is thought it would Wl depend t 

quickly conſume our life. Perhaps, however, our days would be Wi © any ot 


more eaſy and cheerful ; we ſhould be capable of greater efforts n de fiuic 
a £iven time ; and we ſhould live quicker, HS _ own leve 
2. Analyſis of Mater.] Water, which has ſo long been conſidered 1 if © the w. 
a ſimple element, is found to be like the air, a compound of two differ Ciſplacin 


ent principles. It is formed by the combination of hydrogenous and i bulk of 


MQT(«l, lutes, &. 


; burning or exploding with vital air. It is net proper for reſpiration; 
yet it has not the ſudden mortal effects of nitrogene. In the formation 
of air, oxygene is little more than a quarter of the compound, the ret 
is nitrogenèe. In the compokition of water, hydrogene is not one-{1xtt 
ood ot the fluid, the reit is oxygene. "The nitrogene gas is neatly a 
heavy as the oxygene ; the common air is about twelve times tit 
' weight of hydrogene. 


, 


Water is contained in bodies, in a greater or leſs quantity, and may 


oxygenous gas. Hydrogene has its name from its property of pro. lifting Juv 
_ ducing water; it is alſo called inflammable air, from its property ot! Wil 5 ey by 
BUK OT 2 
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thus be conſidered in two ſtates: it is either in the ſtate of fimple mix: enen 

ture, or in a ſtate of combination. In the firſt caſe, it renders bodie 6209 
humid, is perceptible to the eye, and may be eafily diſengaged ; miy In, 

be evaporated or frozen. In the ſecond, it exhibits no character whicl wn | 85 

ſhews that it is in a ſtate of mixture. It exiſts in this form in cryſtal fra WE 

ſalts, plants, animals, &c. Water exiſting in a ſtate of combination i 1 FE V0e 

down inte 


bodies, concurs in imparting to them hardneſs and tranſparenc) 
Sts, and moſt ſtony cryſtals, loſe their tranſparency when they alt 
deprived of their water of cryſtallization. Some bodies are indehtel 


water, tl 
and conti 


to water for their fixity. The acids, for example, acquire fixity ou! a ru 
by combining with water. 1 or IN 
Under theie various points of view, water may be confidercd as i. 1895 
ſort of general cement. The ſtones and ſalts, which are derived 0 A. I0cap 
it, become pulverulent ; and water facilitates the coagulation, te. _ 8 
antip 


union, and conſiſtence of the particles of ſtones, ſalts, &c, as 15 {eel | 
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Water, when diſengaged from its combinations, and in a ſtate of 


dcr. Ve 


E lute liberty, is one of the moſt conſiderable agents in the opera- 


tions of this globe. It bears a part in the formation and decompoſition 


or the various bodies in the mineral department : it is neceſſary to ve- 


$ getation, and to the free exerciſe of moſt of the functions of animal 
bodies; and it haſtens and facilitates the deſtruction of theſe bodies, 


as ſoon as they are deprived of the principle of life. 
chemical deſcription of this fluid, fince ſuch diſtinctions are made, that 


Ve may now confider it phyfically and mechanically. 


63. Properties of Water, } Water, whether we view it as it diverſifies 


and gives coolneſs to the landicape, or obſerve it in veſſels for domeſtic 
I purpoſes, always, when undiſturbed, preſents a {mooth and even ſur- 
face; this ſeems its firſt and moſt ſtriking appearance ; and, indeed, 
E when put in motion, from any external cauſe, even its waves ſeem as 
o many efforts to recover its level, or, to ſpeak preciſely, its ſpheri- 
cal ſurface, agreeing with the form of the earth, and immediately 
Ccauied by, the attraction 0: gravitation. On this property in water 
| depend the ſeveral laws in hydroſtatics, e. g. If a ſhip, boat, or tub, 


er any other body, be placed in the water, it neceſſarily puts a part of 


the fluid out of its place; but the water, in its efforts to preſerve its 
| on level, fhall fuffer no more of itſelf to be diſplaced than is equal 
to the weight of the body. If the body be wholly immerſed, without 
| diſplacing its own weight of the fluid, it is heavier than its own 
bulk of water, or ſpecifically heavier, and confeauently finks, In 


lifting ſuch a body, while in the water, it will be as much lighter than 
it was in air, as the water it has diſplaced is heavier than the ſame 


bulk of air. Thus, in a hydroſtatic balance a good guinea loſes lets 


| of its weight, on being immerſed in water, than an adulterated one; 
| which being leſs denſe, and, conſequently, taking up more room, neceſ- 
farily diſplaces more of the fluid, and, conſequently, loſes more of its 


weight, on being tried in the water. 


If a body diſplaces its own 


| weight of the water without being totally immerſed, it is lighter than 
| the fluid, and will conſequently ſwim ; and a ſhip with its loading of 
| the heavieſt articles, or a veſſel of heavy metal, as a filver cup, with 


its contained air, anſwering this latter deſcription, does, on the ſame 


prin-iples, neceſſarily ſwim. In a pipe of the form of the letter U, for 


nſtance, if water be poured in at one arm to a certain height, it 
will rife to the ſame in the other; this may ſhew how cities are ſup- 
pled with water by tubes, and how it riſes to rooms above ſtairs. 
live reverſe the pipe, already filled with water, and put one arm 


don into an empty hogſhead, the other into a contiguous one, full of 


water, this will ſet a running through the pipe into the empty one, 
and continue thus diſcharging itſelf till the fluid is on a level in both 
the veſſels. This may ſhew the nature of the ſyphon : in this experi- 
ment the water might riſe about thirty feet in the pipe, if it were lon 


enough, the weight of the amoſphere on the ſurface of the earth be- 


ing incapable of keeping it up higher; in the other, if practicable, the 
tude might fink to the centre of the earth; and may reach even to 
eur antipodes. 5 | 


G 4 The 


Such is the 
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manner, into the moſt extenfive reſervoir, the very ſame effects wil 


in the air and the other gravitating fluids, though the effects may be 
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If a tall and narrow veſſel be filled with water, and pipes be inſerted 
in its ſides at different heights, the force of the water ſpouting out 
at theſe pipes will be proportionably great as it is diſtant from the 
furface of the flaid; and if fimilar pipes be inſerted, in the fame 


take place, without increaſed force, whether their pipes be horizontal 

or bent, to {pout the water upwards and downwards. | 
The very curious property of water, preſſing only according to it 

altitude, and the extent of the ſurface where the preſſure falls, is allo 


more commonly obterved in the water. N 
Fluids differ in their weights or depſities; ſpirits are lighter than 
water; ſtrong ſpirits than weak. To determine the force of ſpirit, or 
the lightneſs of fluid, the bydrometer has been contrived, It is a hot 
low ball, with a weight at one fide to fink it, and a tube, marked witt 
degrees, ſtanding up on the other: now, according to the ſtrength 
the {piiir, the inſtrument will fink, and the fluid will wet or mark tit 
degrees on the outſide of the tube accordingly, Fig. 49. 
64. Solidity aud Forge of Mater.] Water, however ſoft and yielding 
it may generally appear, is found to be a very ſolid body; bullets fire 
obiiquely on its furtace, become flat, or are broken in pieces, as l 
fired againſt ſtones; and boards, on being thrown on it, ſometimes alt 
broken; and it is hardly ſenſibly compreſſible into leſs room than! 
naturally occupies ; hence this ſubtle fluid, on its being preſſed force. 
bly in a hollow globe of gold, by means of a {crew, has been found 
to ouze through the pores of this denſeſt of all metals, and 1 i it 
| 2 3 ; | | uutial 
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The preſſure of water againſt the ſides of the cavit- au fa 
tains it, whether tub or veſſel, or a valley of the earth. * 2 © 
of the ſurface of the fluid above the pari, and n- 12 e. 
quantity of the waters; hence, even children int T # : ; 
times with ſtones, weeds, and ſand, bank rut ro . WS core 
till the tide, by a flow but ſteady rife, having gans raiſe K 
their ſandy little citadels, at once overtiows them; aw. = WS 6: 
not for the motion and violence of the ws, as ſlight + © F: ſoppli 
ſowetimes prevent the waters or the ſea from ae uy ing E perpet 
try, as that which confines a pond of the moſt triff g e? „ anden 
on the other hand, the addition of a fingle gallon, or aß; we vapou: 
tity of water, applied in a particular manner, might be warte but mount. 
an hogſhead, or to raiſe a prodigious weight, as effectuai.y a ny WE ünking 
hundred gallons. 5 . ä with re 
If, in the top of an hogſhead filled with water, there be inſeried a Mit). ir d. 
Pipe of imall dimenſions bur conſiderable height, and water be pour. hills: a 
ed in at the top of the pipe to any certain height, the bottom and larger 1 
fides of the veſſel will be as forcibly prefſed by this ſmall addition ders; a 
the fluid as if the veſſel had been continued in its full dimentions the high 
and filled with water to the ſame height. If a huge piece of tin. re w: 
ber lie in a ditch, juſt large enough to receive it and a little water; on Mitten be 
this being poured in, the ſmall quantity of the fluid that the ditch Miduced t! 
can receive, will as effectually float it, or bear it up, as all the waters « Mitheir va 
the largeſt lake. | | Ihe ſea, 
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ur face like a dew, till at length, burſting a hole in the globe, it ſpun 
out with great vehemence. When ſtiffening into ice, it cleaves aſun- 
de, by its expanfion, the maſſive rocks that confine it; and fo vaſtly 
T :; it enlarged when raiſed into vapour, and ſo great is its ſpring or 
ES {ce in that ſtate, that a drop of water, when heated into ſteam, will 
WS raiſe many tons weight. | 
bp. Supply of Rivers, Mineral Springs.] How rivers receive their 
E: ſupplies of water, is eaſily accounted for. Mitts and exhalations are 
ET perpetually raiſed by the heat of the ſun from the ſurface of the earth, 


4 WA l DE 
e Pg 8 


2 Tn in (ill greater abundance from the waters of the deep. Clouds, or 
„ vapours, being thus formed, are carried by the wind againſt the 
t nountains, are thereby condenſed into drops on their ſummits, where, 
207 MW finking into the earth, they deſcend in the mountain, till meeting 


with rocks, beds of clay, or other obſtructions, they are ſtopped in 
ea chi ir deſcent, and break out in ſprings, at the fides or bottoms of the 
youre hills: a number of theſe rills meeting in the valley, form brooks and 
1 and larger ſtreams; and theſe, collected together, compoſe the largeſt ri- 
on of vers; and hence the largeſt rivers have always their ſource amon 
fon, the higheſt mountains, whoſe cloud-capt tops never want their ſupply. 
eum. be water, in palling through different earths and veins of foſſils, 
r; n otten becomes impregnated with their particles; and thus are pro- 
ditch duced the different medicinal and poiſonous ſprings. All theſe, with 
ers i tbeir various properties, together with rivers in general falling into 
the ſea, ſoon mix with that vaſt collection of waters, which lying in 


ſerted N he deep and unfathomable valleys of the earth, by the order of at- 
g out traction, is, with all its roarings, thus ſtayed within bounds, and pre- 
m the ented from deluging the land, 


> {ane WR 66. Saltneſs of the Sca.] The ſaltneſs of the ſea is a property in that 
Is wil element, which appears to have excited the curioſity of naturaliſts in 
1zontal Wi! ages. The antients ſuppoſed that the ſun continually raiſed dry 

aline exhalations from the earth, and depoſited them on the ſea; the 
ypreſent eſtabliſhed opinion ſeems to be, that the ſea's ſaltneſs is ſupplied 
pot only from rocks or maſſes of ſalt at the bottom of the ſea, but allo 
From the ſalt which the rains and rivers, and other waters, diſſolve in 
Winer paſſage through many parts of the earth, and at length carry 
With them to the ſea; that little but the freſh waters of the ſea riſe in 


g to ity 
„ is allo 
may de 


ter that 


pirit, c apours, and the ſaltneſs remains behind; that hence the ſea becomes 
is a bo very year more and more ſalt. A late philoſopher has carried this 
k ed witt ca ſo far, as to fancy, that, by obſerving the increaſe of its ſaltneſs 
ength 0Wuring a certain time, the time of its acquiring all its ſaltneſs 


nark eight be found out by the rule of proportion; and this, he imagined, 


ould give us the age of the world, But are the ſupplies from rivers 


yielding ways the ſame? Are the rocks or maſſes of ſalt at the bottom for 
Tets fireſver diſſolving, and yet unchangeably continue to give the ſame ſup- 
es, as ily? May not the ocean, rather by its changing currents, at one time 
times d place tear up from their loweſt depths, and diſſolve large ſtrata 
m than i falts? at another place or time, by the quieſcence or other diſpo- 
Ted force oen of its waters, or of themſelves, may not the diſſolved bodies 
en {ou0gEan concrete, cryſtallize, or petrify, and ſettle to. the bottom? 
25 on h ees not the rock-ſalt, incruſted by the heat of the ſun, 9 

ur la | : | | ew 
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ſhew that the ſea does not for ever hold in a ſtate of ſolution thojs 
bodies that have been once diſſolved in its waters? ſo that there ſeen; 
little reaſon to fear that the ocean will at length become a pit of ſalt: 
which we might reaſonably fear, it ſome of the preceding conjecture; 


were juſt; and as little cauſe to apprehend, as ſome have done, from 


the petritaction of ſoft ſubſtances, that the whole earth ſhall at length 
become one ſolid ſtone. In fact, wherever we turn our eyes on the 
works of creation, all ſeem continually in a ſtate of change or circy. 
lation. The fun,” faith Solomon, “ ariſeth, and the ſun goeth 
down, and pants for the place from whence he aroſe ; all rivers run 


into the ſea, yet the ſea is not full; unto the place from whence the 


rivers came, thither they return again.“ 

The faltneſs of the ſea renders it more heavy and buoyant; x 
greater advantage to the mariner is, that he 1s leſs liable to take cold, 
on being wet, than if it had been freſn; by its ſaltneſs, the fea is kept 


longer from freezing; and, perhaps, its ſaltneſs helps to preſerve it 
from becoming one putrid lake; yet ſalt as it is, ia hot climates, after 


a long calm, it is found to become very putreſcent; and, indeed, i 
feems to owe not leſs of its ſweetneſs to its continual motion than it 
does to its falt. 8 + Ja 

67. Motion, Tides.) The waves of the ſea ſeem generally producel 
y the winds agitating its ſurface: there is another more general and 
invariable motion, the cauſe of which appears not ſo obvious. After 


 fomewildconjectures of the earlieft philoſophers, it beeame well known 


in the time of Pliny, that the tides were under the influence, in a 
fmall degree, of the ſun; but in a much greater, of the moon; but 


| how thele heavenly bodies produced theſe effects, was to them incom- 


rehenſible. The moderns, however, have concluded, it is by the force 
of attraction and the centrifugal force. It is obſerved of the ocean, 
that the part of its furface which is oppoſite to the moon, is, by the 
attraction of this planet confiderably raiſed ; and that this ſwell con. 
tinually follows the moon from eaſt to weſt; or rather its place is tur- 
ned away, while the {well itfelf remains ſtationary under the moon, 
It is obſerved alſo, that on the fide of the globe oppoſite to this ſwel, 
the waters then riſe; and the parts of the ſea lying between theſe 
ſwells or rifings of the waters, neceſſarily fall; theſe ſwells in the ocean 
produce the flowings of the tide, and the full fea, or high water; and 
its intervening falls produce the ebbs, or e water, in channels or hats 
bours remote from the ocean: hence it may be ſeen why we hate 
two tides in the courſe of one lunar day. The tide takes up ſome time 
in flowing to ard receding from remote channels and harbours; 
hence the tides happen later in theſe than in the ocean: in ſome plz 
ces, where the {hores are directly oppoſed to the influx of the waters, 
they riſe to a great height : where the entrance is narrow, and the ea 
large, as in the Mediterranean and Baltic, there is ſcarcely any fenl: 
ble tide; the water ruſhing in and out at the ſtraits, being incapavie 


of elevating or depreſſing ſo vaſt a body as the incloſed fea in fo (hor: 


a time. Belide the tides cauſed by the moon, the ſun is allo found 
to produce a fort of tide, thongh, from its immenſe diſtance iron 
our globe, it is lo {mall as hardly to be noticed, and is only oblerree 
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as it affets the lunar ones. When the ſolar and lunar tides or ſwell- 
hes happen together, which they do at the change of the moon, and 
the full, they produce the ſpring tides : when the ſolar tide or 
W fell falls on the lunar ebb, and its ebb or depreſſion on the lunar 
well or tide, which always takes place at the time of the halt moon, 
from their counteracting each other, we have only neap tides, 


68. Winds.] It would be far beyond the defign of this work to at- 


I tempt a detail of the many wonders of the deep; it would perhaps 
de a defect, however, to leave this element without taking ſome no- 
W tice of its currents, its eddies, and its ſpouts; and alſo of the winds, 
which, though their confideration belongs properly to the ſtudy of 


pneumatics, yet as they are moſt ſteady and conſtant on the ocean, 


and peculiarly intereſting to the mariner, philoſophers have principally 
built their theories on the obſervations that this hardy race of men 
have made upon this fluid element; and the analogy between the 
E winds and the currents of the ſea, ſeem ſufficiently cloſe to conſider 
E them together. It has been obſerved, that the general motion of the 
E tides on the ocean is from eaſt to weſt : this is tound to produce one 
great and general current of the waters in the ſame direction, as the 
W mariner often experiences on the extenſive main; but more eſpecially 
in the ſtraits, which connect large parts of the ocean together; where 
Fa large quantity of water having to paſs through a narrow place, it 
E ruſhes with great rapidity. Currents are found in different parts to 
run in all directions, eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth; but theſe generally 
ſeem all but deviations from the general current; and chiefly cauſed 
by jutting promontories, inequalities at the bottom, intervening 
E iſlands, oppoſing ſhores, &c. In like manner, on the extenfive ocean, 
at and near the line, there is found to be a ſimilar current of the air, 
a general wind continually blowing from eaſt to weſt : from the poles 
| allo the air is found continually to ruth towards the equator, which 


general currents are thus accounted for; the heat of the inn rarcfies 


| the air immediately under it in the tropical regions; in one diurnal re- 


volution of the globe this rarefaction will evidently have obtained 


round the whole torrid zone, from eaſt to weſt; the rarefied air aſcend- 
| ang by its lightneſs, the denſer air rufhing in, to reſtore the equili- 


brium, it ſeems obviouſly clear how theſe currents are produced; and 
all other gales and breezes in different parts of the world are ac- 


counted only accidental deviations from theſe general currents; thete 
currents of the atmoſphere, namely, the general one from eaſt to welt, 


and the more particular ones from both the poles, may ſerve to ac- 


count for all the phenomena of trade-winds : which, if the u hole ſur- 
face of the globe were ſea, might be conſtant, and for ever continue 
to blow in one direction; but there are a thouſand circumſt -nces to 


break theſe air-currents into ſmaller ones, to drive them back againſt 


their general courſe, to raiſe or depreſs them, to hurl them in ſtorms, 
or whirl them into eddies. | 


That heat neceſſarily produces wind, may obviouſly appear, from 


the current of air that is always found preſſing to the culinary fire : 


hence, exhalations aud ſhowers, volcanos and carthquakes, hot ſandy 
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deſerts, and bleak mountain-tops, and perhaps, more than all other, 
the preſence, abſence, or the partial diſtribution of the electrical fluch 
tends to alter the temperature of the air: they conſequently all con- 
tribute to produce the fluctuating winds, while the inequalities of the 
earth's ſurface, and even the motion of the ſea, all influence or vary 
their direction; but the air is ſuppoſed alſo, from the ſame attraGtion, 
to have its regular tides as well as the ſea, thongh inviſible to us; 
hence, in ſpring and autumn, or at the time of the equinoxes, the ſun 
and moon, being both on the equator, their attractions are moſt pow. 
erfully combined, produce high tides in the fea; at that time alſo 
the higheſt winds are found to prevail. In our climate, the winds are 
uncertain and changeable to a proverb; in many parts of che world 
they pay their ſtated viſits; in ſome places, they blow one way by 
day, and another by night; in others, for one half the year, they go 
in a direction contrary to their former courſe ; and in ſome places, 
as was already obſerved, the winds never change. 

69. Whirlpools, Waterſpouts.] Moſt people have obſerved, in the 
ſtream or river, when the current has been interrupted by bridye, 
ſtone, or any other thing, an eddy or whirlpool has been formed in 
the water, jſt below the obſtacle : on a much larger ſcale theſe ef. 
fects take place in the currents of the ſea, The whirlpool Charyb- 
dis, and the rock Scylla which produces it, in the Straits of Meſſina, 
were terrors to the unſkilful mariners of antiquity ; and their poets 


have not failed, in deſcribing theſe dangers, to add the romantic hor. 


rors of ſupernatural influence: they have feigned in theſe dreaded 
places, monſters who had been metamorphoſed by magic ſpells, or by 
the will of Jupiter; and the noiſe of the waves were, in their extra- 
vagant fictions, the barking of dogs, and the howlings of wolves, Mo- 
dern navigation, however, ſeems ſuperior to any little eddies that may 
be found in the Mediterranean; yet, in the ocean there are whirlpool 
that mock the arts and improvements of man. That called the Mael- 
ſtrem, or Navel of the fea, on the coaſt of Norway, produced by the 
ebbing of the tide, is conſidered as the moſt dreadful and voracious 
in all the world: whatever falls within the circle of its violence, whe- 


ther timber, trees, or ſhipping, is ſwept around by the force of ths 


waters, brought nearer and nearer to the centre of its dreadful vortex, 


and at length ſwallowed up: no ſkill in the mariner, or ſtrength of 


Towing, can work an eſcape ; even whales themſelves fall victims to 
its ſuperior force, while they roar with terror, and in vain attempt to 
get free from its certain deſtruction, What has thus been ſucked in 
by the ebb, is vomited forth withequal violence on the coming or flow- 
ing of the tide. In like manner, eddies or whirlpools are produced in 
the air by its contrary currents; theſe eafily whiſk up light bodies, as 
duſt, hay, or ſtraw. In the deſerts of Africa and Arabia they ſome- 
times whirl up a body of ſand, and bury alive whole caravans of 
travellers : upon land they alſo ſeem to roll together the clouds, and 
condenſe them one upon another, darting down a ſyphon or ſpout, 
Even tearing up trees, and pouring down a ſudden inundation of wa 
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ers. At ſea, it is perhaps theſe whirlwinde alone that produce the 
Waterſpout, ſo dreadful to mariners, and fo aſtoniſhing to the obſer- 
ers of nature. This curious phenomenon is common in the tropi- 


7 
” * 
= 

5 
. 

4 


the cal ſeas, and ſometimes it is ſeen in our own: in the ſpot whence it 
ay W aſcends, the water is oblerved to be agitated, and to riſe above Its le- 
8 vel, with a froth or miſt about it; the miſt is then whirled about with 
us; amaeing rapidity, and aſcends to the elouds in a column or canal, as 
ſun thick as a man's finger, his arm, or ſometimes his whole body . when 


it has reached the cloud which hangs over it, it ſpreads out like the 
mouth of a trumpet, and mixes with it, or perhaps, it ſometimes in 
W this way altogether produces the cloud of itſelf: the canal, or ſpout, 
in its aſcent, ſometimes riles perpendicularly, at others obliquely ; 
@ ſometimes it is bent, ſometimes it is broken, and will join together 
© again; if the cloud be carried along, the canal follows it: all which 
ſeems to ſhew, that it is entirely under the influence of the whirlwind, 


the ther; but we know not how the winds may be raghng in the upper 
Ive, regions of the air: whirlwinds are quite local tempeſts, and ſometimes 
din their force is confined to a very little ſpace. Theſe waterſponts laſt 
ef. for ſeveral minutes; the canal then leflens by degrees till it vaniſhes, 
rybs and the ſea about it reſumes its level. If one of theſe fall upon a veſ- 
105 ſel, its waters are ſuſficient to break down its rigging, or ſink it in the : 
oets deep. It is faid, however, that ſhips of any force uſually fire their 
hor. guns at them, loaded with a bar ot iron; and if ſo happy as to ſtrike 
£4 them, the water is inſtantly ſeen to fall from them, with a dreadful 
: by IS though without any further miſchief, 7 
ctra- WE | 
Mo- = | . * 
may \ 
_ SECTION VI. 
' the The Mineral Department continued, including the Solids, Sc. as Alkalis, 
vs ; Acid, Larthe and Stones, Semi-metals, aud Metals, 
i ths If, leaving the water, and ſetting our feet on firm ground, we caſt 
tes, eur eyes around us on the landſcape, many are the wonders that pre- 
th of bent themſelves to view: all livin g animals, the vegetable productions 
0s 10 ol the earth, its unequal ſurface. 
Pte Bl 70. Diſpoſition of the Narth.] Thoſe who obſerve the broken banks 
ed in | of rivers, or ſteepy ſea-ſhores, or carrying their ſpeculations ſtill : ar- 
fow- Wi ther, examine the diſpoſition of the earth, as it appears in the quarry- 
ed in ing or digging of mines, they find it generally lying in horizontal layers, 
£5, as or ſtrata of different kinds, like the ſettlings of waters. The ſirſt layer 
one” that preſents itſelf, is moſt commonly the bed of vegetable earth or 
ns 0 mould, which generally covers the ſurtace of our globe, and ultimately 
3 0" is the ſupport of all its inhabitants; for from this, vegetables derive 
pout, their growth and nouriſhment; upon theſe live the animals, and upon 
gh one another, As this affords to animals and vegetables their ſupport, 
- 


lo the ſpoils of theſe, when dead or decayed, return to the duſt of the 
ground, 


and produced by it alone. They are ſometimes obſerved in calm wea- 


layers; afterwards earth, &c. as far as human obſervation has yet pes | 


Parts of animals allo. corals, and a variety of petrifactions. 


tural world, have produced the irregular appearance of the est. 


towns ſwallowed up in the earth; of countries laid under the rolling 
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ground, from whence they were formed, and thus keep up an anceaf. 
ing circulation. The molt common diſpoſition of the layers is, that 


cer. V 


Wd becc 
BL ncertaill 


under the firſt earth is found gravel, or ſand; then clay, or mat; Ik it; 
then chalk, or coal, marbles, ores, &c. This diſpokition, however, i; ious cha 
far from being uniformly continued all over the globe; in differen Numeror 
{oils, the order of theſe layers vary. ; Wcriiood 
And they are ever at ſmall intervals cracked through, as it were, by Miſroment 
perpendicular fiſſures; the carth reſembling, in this reſpect, the muddy egards t 
bottom of a pond from whence the water has been dried off by the ind him! 
ſun, and thus gaping in ſeveral chioks, which deicend perpendicular Nproceede 
to its ſurface, Thaſe fiſſures, which are to be found in almoſt every Mhich ha 
quarry and every field, are ſometimes empty, but oftener cloſed up fal, but 
with adventitious ſubſtances, that the rain, or ſome other accidental globe. 
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canis, have conveyed to fill their cavities: there are ſome not aboye 
half an inch wide, ſome a foot, ſome many yards, In tome places, 
they form unfathomable caverns; and among lofty mountains, tie- 
mendous chaſms. It is remarkable, that in digging deep in the carth, 
there is generally found an alternation of layers; firſt, the ſoil, or mud 
then the heavier ſtrata; then foil, mould, or turf; again the heavier 


netrated, or until granite rock is diſcovered, 

It is wonderful, that in the different parts of the globe, on the tops 
of mountains, as well as in the vallies, at very great depths, and even 
in the hearts of ſolid rocks or marble, trees are found; and ſhells, 
which areleſs liable to decay, are diicovered in aſtoniſhing abundance; 


The various bodies which are found by digging in the earth, are 
called foffil ſubſtances. Foſſils appear to form the moſt figple pro: 
ductions in the economy of creation, whether diſpoſed in looſe inde- 
pendent maſſes, or in horizontal ſtrata, inangular columns, or baſaites, 
or in the diſportive-like ramifications or ſhootings, which they ſome- 
times aſſume in cryſtallization: hence we find under ground thoſe 
bodies that have once held a higher place in the creation, as animals 
and vegetables have put off the delicacy of their former conſtitutions, 
and become real ſtove, while they have ſtill preſerved their original 
forms; or perhaps rather, by ablorbing water, holding lapideous par- 
ticles in ſolution, the interſtices have been filled, and the concretiof 
has conſequently borne the form of the organized body: hence ſoſſis 
are compounded with each other, thro' innumerable varieties; hence 
many of the compounds are produced in chemiſtry, and many more 
that are nut to be met with in the earth: hence ſome of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are diffuſed through the whole creation, | ED | 

It is ſuppoſed that ſome great convulſions or revolutions in the na- 


The Hebrew writings inform us that our earth was once deluged by 
a general flood of waters; and later accounts tell us of more partial in- 
undations, of ſudden earthquakes, rocks clett by the froſt, mountains 
accumulated or torn to pieces by ſubterraneous fires or volcanos; of 


waves of the ocean; and of lands rifing from the midſt of the waters, 


af 
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ad becoming the habitations of beaſts and of men: ſo tranſient and 
W .certain are all earthly things. 

If it were permitted to man to follow, hi ſeveral ages, the va- 
ES ious changes which are produced on the furface or our globe, by the 
Pumerous agents which alter it, we ſhould at this time have better un- 
erſtood the cauſes of theſe phenomena; but, caſt, as it were, for a 
Froment upon a ſmall point of this vaſt theatre of obſervation, he 
5 egards the mighty works which have been preparing for many ages, 
and himſelf diſappears in the midſt of his enquiries, when he has Juſt 
proceeded lo far as to connect a few facts together, Thoſe revolutions 
Which have been accounted convulfions in nature, ſeem not only uſe- 


very RE 
q Wal, but neceſſary to the ſupport of the preſent conſtitution ot our 
ental globe. What would be the order of things, if there were not occa- 
boye tionally a riſing up of the earth, whether by ſubterranean fires, or 
Aces . ther caues ? if there were not, in different PRs, a reduction or 
tre» Vaſhing away of land by the waters of the fea ? 
arth. The effect of rain is to depreſs the mountains. The water which 
ulds RE on their ſummits, waſhes them down into the vallies, and thus 
avier Hreduces them into gentle uplands ; or it flows down iu to! rents, Wears. 
t pes Jau ay the ſoil, bollows out a bed or channel, and carries along with it 
3 3 and fragments of ſuch ſtones as it looſens in its courſe. 
tops heise ſtones, rolled along by the water, firiking together, break oft 
even Wt cir projecting angles ; the ſea receives them from the rivers, and 
bells, chrows them back again on the ſhore : : by thefe depoſitions the land 
ance; Bencroaches upon the ſea; man erccts his habitations on 4 and cat- 
ile feed thereon; on digging, he difcovers the ſtoncs, all in ſome mea- 
1, are Eire rounded, by their having been rolled about: thoſe which are 


pro- rear the hills are lets ſo, and of larger ſize than thoſe which have 
inde⸗ ſbeen carried farther, and been more broken | in the waters: he finds 
altes, * o the wreck of ſea and land-ſhells, and the remains of animals and 
ſome- plants. It happens that theſe depoſitions vary in diflerent ſituations, 
thoſe ard under ditterent circumſtances. In One place, ſtrata of ſhells, 
mals ad other ſubſtances, being depoſited, give riſe to marls, mart; 1e 
tions, er limeſtone; in another, an abundance of plants lay a foundation 


ina Por future coal-mines': the hills, in the niean time, are gradually 
5 Pal“ rearing Gow u, and the land is encroaching on the waters or the ica. 
retioh be ſea, driven off from one ſhore, cuts itfſelf in other p! IQCES NEV 
{ofh's nannels and bays ; and by the force of tubterranean Ares, the land is 


ha up into mountains, or {maller els. Toke lofty peaks of 
0x, which Piercing the clouds, ſeem to be inacceſſible to the deſtruc- 
N ve force of time, the injury of ages are only waſted down by imper- 
keptible degree S. Theſe rocks are of gravite ; and naturaliſts call the 


hence 
more 
> {ubs 


he nz. ountains which they form, primitive rocks or mountains, 'Thele 

earth, 410 exhibit, in their compoſition, any remains of plants or animals; 

by der have been confidered as formations prior to the exiſtence of thoſe 

ia} ins ratures, and of the ſtones and mountains which contain them, It 
tains en ſuppoſed, that the central part of the glove may be formed 

os: of Wl: 8ra0Ite, which, however, is generally, in its own compotition, an 

-o!lins pemblage of certain liliccous ſtones ; and the {tun,s themiclves are 

ater, Metately combinations of different principlcs, 


When 


and 
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When the human mind is employed in the acquiſition of ſcienc, 
whether it be engaged in the ſtudy of the laws of the viſible creitiqn, 
or in the contemplation of itſelf, its manner of comprehenſion, «© jt 
mode of utterance, in communication to others, it ever finds itſet 
obliged to bring together, under general deſcriptions, things which WIR 


have reſemblance to each other, though not exactly the fame. In thi 
way it claſſes ideas, or their repreſentative words and ſentences, ant 
thus are formed ſyſtems of grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and, in thi 
way it reduces the varieties in creation into orders, claſſes, gener, 
ſpecies, &c. By theſe means, a regularity is eſtabliſhed, well enongh 
adapted to the infirmities of our nature, but by no means ſuited to the 
real order of things. ; 
The medium of words is incompetent to expreſs all the ideas, or 
if we may fo expreſs ourſelves, the different ſhades of idea or thought 
in the mind. Theſe evade every attempt, which we can make t9 
claſſify them. Even words themſelves, the different parts of ſpeech 
make ſuch approaches to each other, that a perfect grammar cannct 
be formed. In like manner, the infinitely varied works of creation 
elude every attempt which is made to reduce them into natural div. 


fions; and when the moſt ingenious analyſis is formed, it is found I 


totally incapable of expreffing the real economy of things. 
The different colours of the rainbow are not more intimately blended 


with each other than are all the different parts of the creation,—than 


are the different degrees and kinds of intelligence in the mind. 
71. Simple Divifion of Foſſils, ] In the confideration of foſſils, we may 
firſt view them under four general diviſions, and afterwards conſider 


them under a more detailed analyſis. | 


I. Earths and Stones in general,] Are, 1ſt, Mold, the ſupport of 
vegetables. 2d, Clays, which, mixed with water, harden in the fire 
into bricks, delfe, china, &c. 3d, Calcareous ſubſtances ; as chalks, 
marls, limeſtones, marbles, convertible by heat into quicklime, and 


gyps into alabaſter. 4th, Tales, which are found in flat, imooth l. 


minæ, or plates. sth, Slates alſo ſplit into laminæ or plates; theft, 
with a variety of ſtones, from the freeſtone, or ſand, to granite, pot. 
phyry, flint, and the ſtill harder, the precious ſtones, are of varicut 
properties, and are accordingly applied to different purpoſes ; lone, 


\ beſides their being applied with other ſtones in building, are ufed 3 


whet-ſtones; ſome ſtrike fire with ſteel; others are poliſhed, to glitter 

in the dreſs or furniture of the gaudy; and melted by fire, they form 

the tranſparent glaſs. | 
IT. Salts are acids, or alkalis. The acids and alkalis, combined to 


' gether, form neutral ſalts. 


III. 1:fammables are ſulphur, or bitumens, Theſe ſubſtances att 
both derived trom tt. ce {ſpoils of vegetables or animals. 

IV. Metals are bri.tle femi-metals, or malleable metals. 

In entering upon gur more detailed analyſis of foffil ſubſtances, nt 
may commence with the alkalis and acids, as theſe ſeem to be moit at 
tive agents in creation. Theſe, however, we ſhall find, do not 
ſtcictly and excluſively, belong to the ſofſil department; they are ch. 


| | tained 
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which F he prope: ty of converting {yrup of violets green ; they form glaſs 


hen tuicd with quartzoſe ſubſtances ; they render oils miſcible with 
Pater, and it is on this principle that ſoaps are formed: they efferveſce | 
ich certain acids, and form neutral ſalts with all of them. | 
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ca alſo from animal and vegetable ſubſtances, as are inflammables, 
; dr mulpaurs and bitumens. | 
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72. Alkalis.] Alkalis have an acrid, burning, urinous taſte, and 


he alkalis are divided into fixed and volatile; the former are not 


EW olatilized, even in the focus of a burning mirror, and emit no cha- 
Wa: iftic ſmell ; whereas the latter are eafily reduced into vapours, 
Band emit a very penetrating adour, 


No more than two kinds of fixed alkalis have hitherto been diſco- 


$ zred; one of which is called vegetable alkali, or pot-aſh ; the other 
WE n:ineral alkali, or ſoda. 


# 


Wed extemporaneous alkali When the vegetable alkali has been 


brought to the greateſt ſtate of purity, it attracts the humidity of 


the air, and is refolved into a liquor, 


The mineral alkali has been ſo called, becauſe it forms the baſis of 


| marine ſalt, It is obtained from the burning of marine plants. The 
| combuſtion is kept up without interruption for ſeveral days; and when 


all the plants are conſumed, a maſs of alkaline ſalt is found re- 


E maining, which is cut into pieces, to facilitate its carriage and ſale. This 
is known by the name of rock- ſoda, or ſoda. The mineral alkali is ſome- 
times found in a native ſtate, In Egypt it is known by the name of 
nation. There are lakes there which are dry during nine months in 
the year ; but, in winter, a water of a violet red colour ouzes out af 
the earth, which fills the lakes to five or fix feet in depth: the return 
Jof the heat of ſummer evaporates this, which leaves a bed of ſalt of 
two feet in thickneſs, that is dug out with bars of icon. It has alſo 
been found in other places. | | 

| The mineral alkali is leſs cauſtic than the vegetable; and is ſo far 
from attracting humidity, that it effloreſces in the air. It ſorins differ- 
ent products with the ſame baſes, and is more proper for vitritica- 
non. | 5 | | | 2 
Volatile alkali, or ammoniac, is produced by the putrefaction of 
animal ſubſtances. The diſtillation of all their parts affords it in 
| confiderable abundance ; but horns are employed in preference, 
| becauſe they are almoſt wholly refolved into oil and volatile alkali. 
Some plants afford volatile alkali; for which reaſon they have 
deen called animal plants: and the diſtillation of ſome ſchiſti, or 
| fates, alſo affords it. This circumſtance is attributed to their ori- 
in, which is pretty generally aſcribed to vegetable and animal de- 

Compoſitions, the print of fiſhes and other ſubſtances being frequently 
Hound in them. Almoſt all the volatile alkali made uſe of in com- 
merces or medicine, is afforded by ** decompoſition of ſal ammoniac 1 

| 8 an 


E Thc vegetable alkali is extracted from wood-aſhes : it is alſo ob- 

Wtained by combuſtion, from the lees and tartar of wine, Salt of tar- 
tar is the alkali moſt commonly employed in medical uſes. If ſaltpetre 
E(a neutral ſalt) be fuſed upon charcoal, the acid is decompoſed and 
Edipated, while the alkali remains alone and diſengaged : this is call- 


ther diffimilar to the elements of which they are compoſed. The {i 


all the operations made with them upon metals, vegetables, and ani 


bonates, oxygenated ſulphates, &c. In the latter caſe, or when theacid 
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and it is from this eircumſtance that the volatile alkali is calle tumino 
ammoniac. | ES. {n1btel 
_ Volatil: alkali is found to be compoſed of nitrogene and han The c: 
ne; the latter forming about one fifth part of the compoſi ure chat 
he fixed alkalis are ſuppoſed to be combinations of nitrogene e pouret 
with earthy baſes ; vegeiable alkali being nitrogene combined w MiG:ndles. 
lime; while the union of the ſame gas with magnefia forms ſoda, « ers, and 
mineral a'kali. 855 WB uces the 


73. Ac de, Sc.] All acids appear to be combinations of oxygen, 
or vital air, with elementary ſubſtances. Their taſte is four, as they 
name imports ; they change certain blue vegetable colouis into re, 


We 021-wor! 
If comb 


ſuch as the colour of turnſole and ſyrup of violeis; and theſe ty Fhalk, a 
reagents are commonly uſed to aſcertain their preſence. They eff. Mime. V 
veſce with alkalis ; but weak acids cannot be diſtinguiſhed by this pri. Nite forn 
perty ; and the pureſt alkalis combine with acids withont motion deer, cid 
efferveſcence. Their cauſticity ſeems to ariſe from their ſtrong ti. Mie preſe 
dency to combination; and from this property they are teldom fon More tha! 
in a diſengaged ſtate, _ | | | Snlphi 

Acids aud alkalis, when combined together in ſuch proportion thi he ſulp 
neither of them predominates, form neutral ſalts : ſubſtances alto f the a 


Wtaly, in 


in common ule, for inſtance, is formed of mineral acid and alk; d by ar 
_either of which, fingly, would be hurtful to the human body; an] ih: Walled, th 
acid, in particular, would be extremely pernicious, | nd prod 


Whit of b 
Nubſtance 
hon. 


If ve except the combinations of acids with alkalis and with certain 
earths, theſe ſubſtances are either totally or partially decompoſed in 


mals. | The r 
The language of chemiſtry has, neceſſarily, from the diſcoveri Hburic. 
made in the ſcience, of later times acquired a precifion which it h Miuctals; | 
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not heretofore, In ordur to obferve a more exact arrangement, and i! 
the ſame time to aſſiſt thememory, common terminations have been ge 
to words which denote the combiations of acids with their bats: 
thus the carbonic, ſulphuric, and nitric acids, are expreſſed by the words 
carbonates, ſulphates, and nitrates. The difference in the acids art 
from the abundance or deficiency of oxygene: in the former caſe, i! 
Acids are fajd to be oxygenated ; hence they are called oxygenated car 


is weak, the termination of the word, which denotes the acid, ends 1! 
ons; hence the ſuſphureous acid, the nitrous acid, &c. or more brief,, 
the combination is called fulphite, nitrite, &c. | | 
Carbone and fulphur, which form the baſes of two acids that ſeen 
to have a great influence in the works of creation, as well as in the 
operations of the laboratory, are accounted elementary or uncon- 
ponnded ſubſtances. — | | ö 
Carbone, or pure charcoal. exits in vegetables; and in animals alia; 
but the quantity is ſmall Carbone is likewiſe in plumbago, or black 
lead, of which it is one of the principale. 
Sulphur is formed by the decompotition of animals and vegetables: 
it ts abundantly contained in coal- mines, and is found in-combinatio 
with certain metals: it forms the preater part of thoſe x ame 1 
itummon 


luminous ſchiſti which occupy the foci of volcanos, is thrown out 
ſubterraneous fires, and found in volcanic diſtricts, 


rh, 


call 


yd The carbonic acid, or fixed air, is a combination of oxygene and 
ofiticn, ure charcoal. It is heavier than common air, inſomuch, that it may 
ne ue poured out of one veſſel into another; and it extinguiſhes lighted 
< wi” AS. ndles. It is found in a ſtate of gas on the ſurface of certain wa- 


Neis, and in various ſubterraneous places. It is this gas which pro- 


0a, «if g ; 
WD ices the many unhappy accidents at the opening of cellars where 


ygent ine, cider, or beer has fermented ; and on the breaking into old 
13 ther WS 021-works. The carbonic acid exiſts alſo in a ſtate of mixture and 
to red, f combination. Alkalis are rendered mild by a union with it. 
ſe tuo ME alk, and other calcareous ſubſtances, when deprived of it, form 
y effer. ime. Water imbibes it, receives a ſtrong impregnation, and in this 
is pro- : date forms an uſeful drink in tome diſorders. The agreeable taſte of 
tion ac ſheer, cider, and wines, and their ſparkling appearance, depend upon 
1g t be preſence of this gas. In carbonicacid, the charcoal forms rather 


Wore than one-fixth of the compoſition ; the reſt is oxygene. 

| Snlphuric acid is a liquid, and may be congealed by intenſe cold. 
he ſulphureous acid preſerves its gaſeous form at the temperature 
If the atmoſphere. They are found in grottos, and on lakes, in 
Wtaly, in the neighbourhood of volcanos and baths, as well as prepar- 


| found 


on thit 
altoge. 
he (al 


11.4; Wed by art. Sulphuric acid is unctuous to the touch, and hence is 
nth: Walled, though improperly, oil of vitriol. It is heavier than water, 
nd produces heat when mixed with it, to ſuch a degree as to exceed 
dert hit of boiling water. It ſeizes with great avidity all inflammable 
ved in Mabſtances; and it is blackened and decompoſed by this combina- 
id am. Won, | | IL | | | 

| The nitric acid, called alſo aquafortis, is lighter than the ful- 
dreriet huric. It diſſolves, and ſpeedily corrodes iron, copper, and other 
it ba: Hretals; when mixed with oils, it renders them thick and black, and 
and i Nonverts them into charcoal, or inflames them. If very concentrated 
1 01121 itric acid be put into an apothecary's phial, and be poured upon 
bats: barcoal in an impalpable powder, and very dry, it takes fire in- 
words Hantly. The facility with which this acid is decompoſed, renders it 
s ariſg He of the moſt active: and by the digeſtion of it on different ſub- _ 
e. ances, various acids are obtained; ſuch as the oxalic acid, or acid of 
ed car- Hagar, the arſenical acid, &c. Nearly equal parts of the nitrous and 
he acid Hiygene gaſes, form about one-thirteenth part of the nitric acid, and 
nds 11 Me reſt is water: and the nitrous gas is a combination of nitrogene, 
riefi', Nit a ſmall portion of oxygene. | 3 | 

| Muriatic, or marine acid, called by artizans the ſpirit of ſalt, is 
t ſeem ter than the two preceding acids. The oxygenated muriatic acid 
in the N iſolves metals without efferveſcence. It thickens oils, and whitens 
ncon- en and cotton-cloths, and paper. Writing ink diſappears by the 

tion of this acid; but printers ink is not attacked by it. By ſubſti- 
s alo; N ieting the oxygenated muriate, inſtead of ſaltpetre, in the fabrica- 
- black on of gunpowder, the ſtrength of the compoſition is quadruple, 
5 The experiment, which was made in the large way, at Eſſone in 
ables; ance, is but too well known by the death of Le Tors, and the young 
nation | | — 1 woman 
us and | 


nino 
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womin Chevraud. The powder exploded the moment it was tri. 
turated. | 34 | | 
The-nitro-muriatic is a combination of the nitric and muriatic acid 


_ RF 
Per.“ 
Put the a 
enceme 


it has heretofore been called aqua regia, and has the property of d. Me capab 
folving gold. | Wiztc ofe 
The acid of borax is found in the water of certain lakes, and in I. The 
the mines of Tuſcany; but is generally found combined with ſod, Non of 
The different acids combine with the three alkalis, forming variou Mera of 


neutral ſalts, of different uſes in the arts and medicine; hence ariſ: 
the terms of carbonate, ſulphate, nitrate, muriate, or borate of pol. 
aſh of ſoda and of ammoniac. | | 1 
74. Litlology in Brief. ] The various earths beneath our feet, are in 
general combinations; and chemiſts, by decompoſing theſe ſubſtan. 
ces, have ſucceeded in obtaining, in the laſt analyſis, principles which 
they have conſidered as earthy elements. The earthy elements md 
extenſhvely diſtributed, are five in number, namely, lime, barytes 
magneſia, alumine, and filex. The adamantine ſpar and jargon of 
Ceylon are yet too ſlightly known, and too ſcarce to influence the 
preſent diviſion. Theſe, with the ſtrontite from Scotland, in addi- 
tion to the other five, make the primitive earths amount to eight 
The mixtures and combinations which conſtitute the various «ind; 
of ſtones, ſeem generally to have been formed of the primitive earths, 
The'earths combined with acids form what are called ſaline ſtones: 
mixed with each other, they form ſtones, properly ſo called, or 
earthy mixtures. Again, theſe ſtones ſo formed by the mixture ot 
primitive earths, when united together, or fixed in a gluten, or ce- 
ment, form rocks, pebbles, and compound ſtones, or ſtony admixture:, 
1. Lime ſeizes water with great avidity ; at the ſame time thatit 
falls into powder, increaſes in bulk, and.emits heat, It appears to ve, 
infuſible alone, as it has reſiſted the heat of flame urged by a ſtream 
of vital air. When it is mixed with acids, it forms a fufible combii- 
ation; and it haſtens the fuſion of aluminous, ſiliceous, and magnc- 
titan earths, | 5 IT . f 
2. Barytes, or ponderous earth, when pure or uncombined, appears 
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to be infulible alone. It precipitates alkalis from their combinatiou, Wiſeiling on 
with acids, and diſſolves with the latter. | Wuiriclves 


4 10ſt {tr1] 


3. Magneſia alone is alſo infuſible: when pure, it is not e [ 
0” 


bly ſoluble in water; but when it is combined with the carbonic acic, 


* 


it as ſoluble; and cold water has a ſtronger action on it than hot. F:r2eſt q 
4. Alumine, or pure clay, ſeizes water with avidity, and may then WOW: creſtiy 
be kneaded: when expoſed to heat it dries, contracts, ſhrinks, an i, Ca 
becomes full of clefts; when it has been well baked, it is no longer Worms a x 
capable of uniting with water, but requires to be diffolved in an act, Wiring of) 
and precipitated, in order that it may reſume this property- "= ration of 
capable of fuſion, approaching to the confiſtence of paſte, by heat plains to 
excited by a current af vital air. This transforms it into a kind 0: mortar, 
very hard ſtone, which cuts glaſs like the precious ſtones, and which ee of! 
very ditficultly yields to the file or gives fire with the ſteel. The hart 
5. Silex, quartzoſe earth, or vitrifiablè earth, exiſt nearly in a ale ences v 
of purity in rock-cryſtal, The burning mirror does not fuſe 2 Joss it 


x71, 


25 tri. Mut the application of fire with a current of vital air, produces a com- 
encement of fufion on its furface. Alkalis diſſolve it in the dry 
, and form glaſs; they attack it likewiſe in the humid way, and 
ee capable of diſſolving one-fixth part of the weight when it is in a 
Nate of extreme diviſion. | 


acids: 
ff dil. 


nd in I. The claſs which comprehends the ſaline ſtones, or the combin- 
| ſoda, ion of primitive earths with acids, naturally exhibits the five ge- 
ariou era of carthy falts, with baſes of lime, of barytes, of magneſia, of 
: arice Nlumine, and of ſilex. . a 


f pots The earthy falts or acids being, as already deſcribed, carbonates, 


x lphates, &C. hence ariſe, under theſe genera, the diviſions into the 


are in 


bitan. Nagneſia, of alumine, and of ſilex. EY 
which I. The combinations and mixtures of primitive earths, or earthy 
s mol Wir: tures, form ſtones, properly fo called. If attention were to be 
arytes, Neid in reducing theſe into diviſions, to ſuch ſlight varieties.as de- 
gon of Head on the proportions of the mixtures, it would be endleſs; the 
ce the eus, therefore, is deduced from the ſtone or earth whole proper- 
add Nies predominate in any mixture, fo as to communicate moſt of its cha- 
Zht.- WEſ:tcr to the whole maſs. Hence, the genera in ſtones are reduced to 
«inc Nilcareous, barytic, magneſian, aluminous, and filiceousmixtures., The 
artis, Mecies and varieties under theſe genera are neceſſarily very numerous, 
tones! Nd they are increaſed alſo by the ſaline, metallic, and even bitumi— 
d, tous ſubſtances being combined with them. | 
ure of WW III. The mixture of ſtones among each other, form-pebbles ar 
or ce. Mocks. Here the genera are eſtabliſhed upon the preſence of ſuch 
ture, ones as predominate ; and accordingly are rocks formed by the mix- 
that it iure of calcareous, of barytic, of magneſian, or of aluminous ſtones 
3 to be. With others; of quartzoſe ſtones with each other; and ſupercompound 
ſtream ones, or ſuch as reſult from the mixture and reunion of ſeveral 
mbi1- WW. iferent genera, The ſpecies are deduced from the variety of ſtones 
Yagnce red with that which determines the genus. „ 
. Enlarged View of Litlology.] Having glanced in a curſory way 
ppears N ſome of the leading ſcientific diviſions in lithology, without emba- 
ation, ng ourſelves with the minuteneſs of ſyſtem, we may now avail 
= urfelves a little of the order eſtabliſhed, and juſt notice ſome of the 
cep. Voſt ſtriking objects that occur in our tranſient view. 
c acic, J. Of ſaline ſtones, thoſe of the calcareous kind ſeem to form the 
wt, gelt quantity; and the phenomena they exhibit ſeem particularly 
* then. ſulereſting. | | : | 
68, and l. Calcareous ſtones, when deprived of the carbonic acid, which 
longer ers a part of their compoſition, are reduced to lime: and the hard- 
11 act, ng of mortars appears to beowing merely to the progreſſive regene- 
Ic 15 Bi +tion of limeſtone, which is effected in the lapſe of time. This ex- 
y heat pans to us why the hardeſt ſtones afford the beſt lime; and why the 
2 mortar, in the remains of ancient buildings, is found to poſſeſs a de- 
Wlcn 


ee of hardneſs which modern artiſts have no hopes of attaining. 
Avia | ne hardening of mortar may be accelerated, by mixing with it ſub- 
8 Fences which contain either the carbonic acid, or a princivle analo- 
lex; ; | | 


4 Fus it; ſuch as vinegar. 
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Hcics of carbonates, ſulphates, fluates, &c. of lime, of barytes, of 
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The formation of calcareous ſtones appears, for the moſt part, h labaſter, 
be owing to the wearing down of ſhells. The identity of the coke AIDE 1A 
tuent principles of ſhells and calcareous ſtones, and the preſence q ier 
theſe ſame ſhells, more or leſs altered, in the limeſtone mountains, . Bar; 
thorize us to conclude, that a great part of the calcareous mas Jo 

our globe owes its origin to this cauſe only. 6. Th. 
I Though our imagination appears to aſſent, with difficulty, in ref. 3 
ing effects of ſo wonderſully extenſive a nature to a cauſe apparen Wi ey are | 
ſo weak, we are compelled to admit it, when we take a flight view ens 
the known hiſtory of ſhells and, we may add, of coralline ſubſtance, 4, Thc 
If we conſider the number of animals which emit this ſtony tranſu Aab. 
tion, their ſpeedy augmentation, their multiplication, the ſhort pe Sable of « 
riod of their life, and the maſs of ſhells they are continually leaving d. he moſt 
| hind them, we need no longer be ſurpriſed that a conſiderable part d Priel in t 
the ſurface of the globe is covered with their remains. 1 Siler 
It may eaſily be conceived, that theſe ſhells, when carried along h Þficultly 
currents of water, muſt ſtrike together, and be broken and worn down; i 1. I 
and that thejr pulverulent remains, after being long carried about an {+ the 
ſuſpended by the waters, muſt at laſt ſubſide, and form heaps, bank i ich othe 
or ſtrata of ſhells, more or leſs altered according to circumſtances, | ering 
Spars and calcareous cryſtals are ſometimes found in the cletts and 38 be c 
cavities of calcareous mountains; and generally in all places wher dem; ſue 
waters find acceſs, after having worn down calcareous ſtone to a fiat l. In ca 
of extreme attenuation, nearly correſpondent to ſolution. It iso. adhs, at 
ing to depoſitions-of this ſort, that ſubterraneous caves are oficn at In 
found lined with petrifactions or ſtilactites. Theſe grottos ſometina zone, as t 
preſent a moſt grand and beautiful appearance. The extent of the WMeN, 
cavern, the loftineſs of its concave, the multiplicity and variety d cale the 
figures formed by the ſtilactites, u hether hanging from the roof, en bach, anc 
cruſted on the ſides, or piled on the floor, their reſemblance to othe 2. Bary 
things, the reflection of the light of the torches from the gliſtening 3. Mag 
objeets on every fide, might impreſs on the aſtoniſhed 1maginatic! che; an. 
the idea of enchantment and illuſion. The increaſe of ſtilactites beiti lays; bu 
accompliſhed by additon to their external ſurfaces, their texture e displ 
Hibits concentric goats of different ſhades, accordingly as the wat emarkabl 
may have been charged with different colouring principles. i of \ 
At Guancavelica, in Peru, artiſts obtain ſtatues and ſtones f the 
building, by filling their moulds with a lapideous or petrifying water Fre; and 
and in this way 440 relieves of alabaſter, as hard as marble, are WW © mxtu 
tained from the chalky waters of the baths of St. Philip, in Tuſcah +, Alu 
Few calcareous ſtones bear anv regular form or appearance of MN Got 
tallization: they lie almoſt always in ſtrata, or in immenſe TR n. 
thrown or heaped together on the ſurface of the globe. The not pal charzC 
which we have of the formation of theſe mountains, and the ſtratift bang F 
diſpoſition of their parts, does not allow us to expect any other appel. Pur of it 
ance than that of the ſettlings of water in horizontal ſtrata, or Ge moui 
banks or beds thrawn up by the waves, or in the more irregular die ons. I 
fition they may have been thrown into ſince their formation, by cat. ently of 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, &c, Calcareous ſubſtances vary in thei 3 
orogen 


degrees of hardneſs, as well as in other properties, from the limeſto 
| | alabaſth 


Ar | 


rt, tg 
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labaſter, and marble, to the pulvervlent chalk and the deliqueſcent 
as been improperly referred to bitumens. 


pres. 18 | 
3. The combinations of earthy ſalts with magneſia, are ſalts 
nich are in general very ſoluble in water, and applied in medicine: 


refer hey are found in ſolution in ſeveral mineral waters; and in ſome dry 


rent BK: uziions they are effloreſcent, and taken by birds or other animals. 
TY 4, The ſubſtance which in the arts is known by the name of clay, 
ande, s a natural mixture of ſeveral earths. Alumine, or pure clay, is ca- 
nſuce able of combining with the greateſt part of the known acids; but 
Yi pe e moſt common of theſe ſalts is alum, which is a very valuable ma- 
ng de. erial in the arts. 


ata ; silex is, of all the known earths, that which combines the moſt 


ſlificultly with acids. | 
II. The pure and ſimple earths are rarely found uncombined; be- 
bdes their being united with acids, they are conſtantly mixed with 


Ing by 


down: 


- * ich other, and form maſſes of greater or leſs magnitude and various 
mi raneſs, according to the nature of the carths, their ſtate of diviſion, 
ge ud the character of the foreign ſubſtances which are combined with 


nem; ſuch as iron, bitumens, &c. 


where BW 1. In calcareous mixtures, the limeſtone combines with all the other 


A ſtale 
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Parl. In ſome parts of France bitumen abounds io much in lime- 
None, as to diſtil through the clefts of the rocks, and form ſtilactitious 
itumen, which the country people collect, to mark their ſheep or to 


a caſe their cart-wheels; and in the heat of ſummer it flows into the 
„ vads, and impedes the motion of the carriages. 
ns 2. Barytic mixtures are very rare, becauſe the ſtone itſelf is ſcarce. 
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Wathe ; and take a tolerable poliſh. They ſtick to the tongue like 
Wlays; but do not, like them, ſoften in the water. Some of them 
re diſpoſed into fibres; and theſe fibres poſleis, for the moſt part, a 
Fcinarkable degree of flexibility. Of this kind is amianthus; the floxi- 
Wility of which is ſuch, thar the antients conſtructed cloths of it, in 
Füch they burned the bodies of the dead. he cloth withſtood the 
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Fre; and thus the aſhes of the dead were colicc 
he mixture of thoſe of the fuel. 

4. Aluminous, or argillaceous mixtures, or clay, are diviſible In 
Water; and of theſe are formed all the varieties in pottery and por- 
ein. The ſlate, or ſchiſtus, is an argillaceous ſtone, whoſe princi- 
il character is that of being diviſible into very thin plates, capable 
being wrought, and of receiving a certain poliſh, Pyrites, or ſul- 


= ur of iron and bitumen, ſometimes enter into their compoſition. 
e mountains which afford theſe ſchiſti, appear to be marine 2 
"i lions. Impreſſions of leaves, of fiſhes, and other characters, are fre- 
a0, wently oblerved, wich leave I tie doubt of taeir origin. Muhen their 
n the! ſccompoſition 18 tavoured by air or water, a prod! gious heat is excited, 
eto b/Yrogenous gas or inflammable air is produced, which exerts itſelf 
(baſk H 4 againſt 
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ine 1alt, which gives that bitteracſs to the waters of the ſea that 


2. Barytes is ponderous, and almoſt always accompanies metallic 


Fartlis, and alſo with bitumen and iron: mixed with clay it forms 


3, Magneſian muxiures may be cut with a knife, or turned in a 
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againſt the ſurrounding obſtacles, and takes fire when it comes in con. 
tact with the air. It is this inteſtine labour which occaſions the ſhucky 
and tremulous agitations that precede the eruptions of volcano, 

Pit-coals do not differ from thoſe ſchiſti but in their greater abun. 
dance of bituminous principle: ſpontaneous inflammation takes place 
in heaps of pyritous coal, and the ſame effect happens even in the midſt 
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of the veins which are wrought, 
When the earthy and metallic principles which form the baſis of 
bituminous ſchiſti are ſtrongly heated, and almoſt vitrified by the tire 
hey produces their decompoſition, they conſtitnte volcanic pry. 
ucts. | 
5. Siliceous mixtures include the ſtones which give fire with the 
ſteel. Of this kind are the precious ſtones, which are divided into 


Red Gems, —the Ruby, Garnet, &c. Yellow Gems, — the Topaz, WW" The 
Hyacinth, &c. Green Gems,—the Emerald, Chryſolite, Beryl, &c, verted 
Blue Gems, —the Sapphire, Of this kind alſo are the rock-crvſials and ter 
which ſeem to have a ſimilar origin with the calcareous ſpars. They are cal 
are formed whenever their principles, in a ſtate of extreme divifion aud no dete 
attenuation, are ſuſpended by water, and depoſited with all the c. ably at 
cumſtances which are required, in order that cryſtallization may take the ba 
place. The cryſtals alſo, as well as the gems, are of different colours, Wi guiſhe: 
T Thoſe ſiliceous ſubſtances, in which no regular form appears, are Lap! 


comprehended under the name of Quartz, and poſſeſs various degres 
of tranſparency. Quartz ſeems to exhibit more varieties and ſhades 
of colour than rock-cryſtal itſelf, It ſeldom forms entire mountains, 
but almoſt always interſects, by veins, more or leſs wide, the mountain; 
of primitive ſchiſtus, The blocks of quartz, detached by waters, as 
rolled, rounded, and depoſited in the form of large ſtones, on the bank; 
of rivers: the ſame ſtones, more attenuated, form the quartole peb: 
bles; and theſe, ſtill more divided, produce ſand. This ſand forms 
an excellent mortar with good lime ; and when fuſed with alkalis, i 
produces a very beautiful glaſs, 5 
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The ſtate of fineneſs in the conſtituent principles of flints, and ther tures! 
more or leſs intimate mixture or amalgamation, cauſe them to be d: —appea 
vided into coarſer and finer flints. The firſt form gun: flints, petro WW 1. J 
filex, &c, the ſecond comprehend agates, calcedonics, &c. Te ofthe 


filex, or flint, Praper'y ſo called, is ſemi-tranſparent when very thin; WF can by 
: ? 


the petrofilex differs from it, in being more opaque ; it is interſperſed | "Ra 
ia veins through rocks; and from this circumſtance it derives it found 
name. ho, | | a 3 C7 
The agate takes a moſt beautiful poliſh ; its varieties are innumer WF tat u 
able, and they are diſtinguiſhed into clouded, punctuated, ſpotted WF 4. 
jriſed, herboriſed, moſſy, &c. The name of onyx is given to tba formit 
kind of agate which rs formed by concentric bands, The opals I WW furniſ 


received various names, according to the colours they reflect. Tit 

chatoyant ſtones, or ſuch as vary their coJour according to the pol. 

tion of the light and the eye of the obſerver, are varieties of lh 

opal, Calcedony is of a milk whiteneſs, and has often a fhade 0 

blue, yellow, or. red; but does not poſlcis the chatoyant Papers riety 
; iy 
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the changeableneſs of colour. The white and opaque calcedony, is 
kaown by the name of cacholong : the hydrophanes, which becomes 
tranſparent in water, is a modification of it. The cornzlian is a ſpe- 
| cies of agate, nearly tranſparent, and of? a fleſh colour. The ſardonyx 
zs ſemi-tranſparent, and of an orange colour, 6s 


Jaſper is one of the hardeſt ſtones we are acquainted with, It is 


b ſuſceptible of the fineſt poliſh ; and from its variety of colour receives 
E the name of ſanguine, green, flowered, jaſper, &c. 


The ſchorles nearly approach the jaſper in its external characters. 


© Tnere are few ſtones which exhibit a greater variety of form or co- 
E jour. The ſchorles are cryſtallized, or irregularly ſhaped ; their co- 
E lcurs are black, green, violet, or white, Tourmaline is a variety of 
the ſchorle, | 


The volcanic products are alſo ſiliceous mixtures, and may be con- 


verted by fire into a moſt beautiful black glaſs; theſe are baſaltes, lava, 
and terra pozzolana. Theſe ſubſtances are of the ſame nature: they 
are called baſaltes when their form is regular; lavas, when they have 
no determinate figure; and terra pozzolana, when they a.e conüder- 
W ably attenuated. Baſaltes is diſtinguiſhed into the pritmatic baſaltes, 
© the baſaltes in tables, and the {ſpherical baſaltes. Lava is diſtin- 


guiſhed into compact lava, porous lava, twiſted lava, lava in tears, &c, 
Lapis fazuli, when reduced to powder, forms the valuable colour, 
known by the name of ultramarine, = | | 
Feld ſpar very frequently forms one of the principals of granite ; 
and the cryſtals, which are found ſeparate, ariſe from the decompo- 
fition of this primitive rock. | 
III. Rocks, pebbles, or ſtony mixtures, appear to have been pro- 
duced either by revolutions, which have reverſed and confounded the 
whole ſurface of countries, or by the action of waters, which have 


ſucceſſively formed the ſtrata of rounded flints, ſpread over the ſur- 


face of the globe; and have afterwards depoſited in their interſtices 
that earthy matter which has connected them together. Theſe mix- 
tures have afterwards acquired a degree of hardneſs; and at length 
appeared to form one fingle ſubſtance. 

1. Though the baſis of calcareous ſtones enters into the compoſition 
of the greater part of lithologic ſubſtances, there are few rocks which 
can be ranged in this claſs, 


2. Ponderous {par is of conſiderable ſcarcity, and is almoſt always 
found alone, 


3. The various known magneſian-ſtones, are often exhibited in con- 


| tact with each other in the ſame rock. 


4. Rocks, formed by the mixture of aluminous ſtones with others, 
forming various granites, form ſeveral primitive mountains. They 
furniſh millſtones, grindſtones, ſtones for filtering, and other purpoſes, 


5. Compounds of filiceous ſtones. form great part of the granites 


of our globe. Pebbles of quartz, enyeloped in petroſilex, form. the 
plum- pudding ſtones; ſome of thele are fo compact, that they are 
capable ot the fineſt poliſh, and prodne a beantiful effect by the va- 
Titty of colour of the ſeveral flints connected in the ſame gluten. 


Porphyry is compoſed of jaſper and feld ſpar, - The jaſper com- 


poſes 
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ſes the ground, and is green, black, or red; the ſpar is interſperſei 
iu fall ocedles, or iu flat paia:iclopipedons, which are white, yellow. 
iſh, or red, As ihis ſtone is fuſceptible of the moſt beautiful poliſh, i 
has been employed as an ornament both in public and private 
buildings. 4 RT 5 
The diamond was long conſidered as the hardeſt and moſt ponder. 
oue of ſlocus, as well as the only one whi h did not cauſe a double 
zefraction; but ſubſequent obiervations have dellroyed theſe early 
notions. The adawautine ſpar apptars to equal it in hardacſs; the 
oriental ruby aud jargon of Ceylon are more ponderous; and the ot. 
ental precious ſtones exhibit one retraction ovly, as docs likewiſe the 
phoſpboiic ſpar, | - 
The earth, which ſerves the diamond as its gangue, or incloſes it, 
ia ied, (chreous, aud foils the fingers. The diamond is divided into 


two kinds, the Orieutal and the Brazilian: the latter cryſtallizes into } 


dadecahedrons; the Oriental diamoud is in the greateſt eſtination, 
2d is {ound og the coaſt of Coromandel, priacipally in the kingdons 
oi Gulcunda aud Vuapour; it cryſtallizes in octahedtous, and exhi, 
bits all the vgrietics of this primitive form. | | 
he wapnet of tom in which diamouds are cut, diſtinguiſhes them 
into role ciamonds aud brilliants. The variety of toim given to ihefe 
Yacets, and their dificreut inclinatious with TeſpeR to chch other, mul. 
tiply the refractious, and contribute to afford thoſe refleftions and 
rents of pure and vivid light which characterize the diamond. 
due diamond is Jometinues colomed green, black, &c. The green 
ate the moſt eſteemed, becauſe they are the moſt icarce, The weiglu 
of te coloured diamond is more conſiderable than that of the white 
chamoud, becauſe it is augmented by the ſuperior weight of the co- 
touring principle, which is of a metallic nature. A diamond is ſaid to 
bu of a five water when it preſeuts no defect or ſpot; and the price 
V proportioned io its purity. That which at preſent belongs to the 
Carina, weighs 779 carats, She purchated it in 1772, for 13 tons of 
geld (100,000 florins) and granted a penſiou of 4000 roubles to the 
icller. „„ 

Combuſtibility is a character in the diamond which prevents its 
being alfi milated to auy known ipecies. The jeu ellers, who expoſe 
their diamonds to very violent fires, to reuder them colourlels, ale 
careful to wrap them up in ſuch a manner as to ſecure them from the 

contact of the air, as they would otherwiſe dilate, ſwell up, and pal, 
off in a blue flame. N „ 25 
76. Mineralogy.) Metallic ſubſfances are diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other productions of our globe, by their ſuperior brilliancy and ſpect 
fic gravity, and by their opacity, | „„ 
The mott opague ſtone, divided into very thin laminæ, becomes 
tranſparent. Gold-leaf, it is true, when reduced to the two hundred 
and eighty-thouſandth part of an inch in thicknets, tranſmits light of 
a beautiful green colour; and if the other metals were rendered 
equally thi, they nigbt be found equally tranſparent: but very thin 
plates of metal preſerve the ſame opacity as the mais itſelf. This 
pre perty has induced artiſis to employ metals to 16h the mages of 
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objects. A thin covering of tin aud mercury, fixed on the ſut face of 
TE glals, forms a mirror, Or looking-gials ; and polithed nietal conttt- 
| tutes the mirrors of tele ſcopes. 
| Metals are generally concealed in the bowels of the earth, combined 
& with other ſubſtances; which, by matkivg or changing the metallic 
properties, require the Ingenuity or induſtiy of man co extract them,. 
clear them of their original combitaiions, and give them the valuable 
E qualities which are peculiar to metals. The metals, thus buried ad 
E concealed, form ores. Theſe ores uſually exit in cietts or crevices 
of rocks, which are diſtinguiſned by the name of veins; but wien 
me ore is found in ſpherical parts ur maſſes, irom {pace to ſpace, thele 
E maſſes are called bellies, or ſtock-works. 
| The characters from which mineraloviſis pretend to aſſert the ex- 
iſtence of an ore in the bowels of the earth, {ce all equivocal aud Jul- 
picious. The ſavage aſpect of a nountain, the nature of the plants 
E which grow upon it, the exhalations Which ariſe from the earth, ali 
afford but doubtful characters; and the dipping waad, or divuumg 
rod, is the fruit of ſuperſtition and ignorance. | 
= The nature of the tiones which compoſe a mountain, is Capable of 
furuiſning ſome indications. Ores are ſeldom found in granite, ard 
other primitive mountains; mountains of tw modern à formatun 
contain them very rarely; and they are only found in ſecondary mouu- 
& tains, iu which the ſchiſtus and ancicat calcareous lione are void ot 
all impreflions of ſhells. The preſence or ponderous ipa!, jorming a 
E ſiratum or vein at the ſurface of the earth, has been conludered by ſe- 
E vera) mineralogiſts as a good indication. 
| [t frequently happens that the veius are naked or uncovered : the 
wixture of ſtones and metals iorns a kind of cement which refftts 
the deſtructive action of time longer thao the reſt of the mountain; 
aud as theſe parts of rocks, connected by a mctallic cement, pcetent 
2 ſtronger reſiſtance to the action of waters, which incetiantly wear 
down the mountains, and carry away their parts into the lower grounds 
or to the ſea, veins are frequently obſervnble, projecting on the udes 
of mountains, jncruſted with foe flight metaluc impreſſion, altered 
by the lapſe of time. | 
| Sulphur and arſenic, mixed with the metals, are called mineralizers. 
Ihe metals are generally mixcd with tony jubſtances, which are called 
gangue, on which account the mineral is cruſhed and pulverized, and 
a ſtream of water made to paſs over it, which carries away both ilie 
metallic and ſtony particles; the former being depolited in the firit veſ. 
| Sls through which the water is made to circulate, while ihe latter, or 
ony part, is carried to a greater diſtance, on account of its lightne is. 
The calcination of the mincral ſucceeds the waſhing, In tuis ohe. 
ration the mineralizer is carried oll. Fire is always the agent wade 
uſe of, When the mineral is once cleared of its gangue, its mineral- 
ler, and all other foreign matter, it conſtitutes what i» called a metal, 
or regulns, Every metal is fuſed, and cvcn volatilized, at a certain 
degree of heat, more or leſs intenſe. 
Moſt metals kept in a ſtate of fuſion, loſe their metallic brilliancy, 
and become converted into an opaque powder, called oxide, or metallic 
calx 
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calx. The oxides, when urged by a ſtronger heat, are reduced 
a vitriform ſubſtance, known by the name of metallic glas. 
acquire weight in their tranſition to the ſtate of oxide, by the ably 
tion of oxygene. , | 1 55 
Metals may be diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as are ductile, and ſuch as dh 
not poſſeſs this property. The name of metal has been peculiz;ly 
applied to the former, and that of ſemi-metal to the latter kind, 
Among the metals, there are ſome which are chargeable by expotue 
to the air; theſe are called imperfect metals; while others, not icn{i. 
bly altered in the ſame ſituation, are called perfect metals. 

77. Semi- diclals.] The ſemi-metals, for the moſt part, approach to 
the ſaline or ſtony tubſtances in their qualities; the others poſlets the 

metallic qualities in a higher degree. „„ 

Arx ſenic, cobalt, nickel, biſmuth, antimony, zine, and manganeſe, 
_ are called ſemi-metals. Tungſten, wolfram, and molybdena, are allo 
metallic ſubſtances. Lead, tin, iron, copper, mercury, filver, gold, 
and platina, are metals: the laſt three are called perfect metals; they 
tufter no change by fuſion, or the longeſt continued heat. 

Arſenic is moſt commonly niet with under the form of a metallic 
oxide, of a glittering whiteneſs, ſometimes of a yitreous appearance, 
It unites by fuflon with moſt of the metals; but thoſe which were duc- 
tile before this addition, become brittle afterwards; thoſe which are 
of difficult ſuſion alone, flow more eaſily; thoſe which are very tuſi- 
ble, become retractory ; and the yellow or red metals become white 

by this alloy. „„ 8 | 

The oxide of arſenic is capable of combining with ſulphur, and 
the reſult is orpiment: or, if expoſed to a ſtrong heat, it forms real. 
$ar. Orpimentis leſs {carce than realgar, and both are found native in 
certain places, as in the waters of volcanos. Realgar is common in 
China ; it is made into vaſes, pagods, and ornamental works, The 
Indians prepare a purgative medicine, by leaving vinegar or lemons 
Juice for ſeveral hours in theſe veſſels. Arſenic is uſed by dyers and 
Painters, and in melting of glaſs and metals, It is very frequently 
met with in mines, and being very volatile, it forms a duſt, which at- 
fects and deſtroys the lungs; and the unhappy workmen die, aſter 
languiſhing life of a few years. 7 

Cobalt is of a light grey colour, compact and brittle, and is not 
eaſily fuſed or volatilized, It reſiſts cupellation, and does not amal- 


gamate with mercury. The working of cobalt ores is very ſimple, 


It conſiſts in roaſting the ore, in a Teverberatory furnace, terminating 
in a long chimney, in which the vapours are received. Theſe vapour, 
or arfenical fumes, attach themſelves to the ſides, and form a cruſt, 
which is cleared off by criminals, who are condemned to this work 

far crimes for which they would otherwiſe have ſuffered death. Ho 
long will man dare to touch, with ſacrilegious hand, the life of lus 
fellow! Impious alike are the wearing it down, by methods deſiruc- 

tive of health, caſe, and comfort, and the cutting it off at once. The 
cobalt ores of Saxony chiefly afford the arſenic of commerce. 

When the oxide of cobalt is cleared of arſeuic, it is known by the 
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name of zaffer, which being fuſed with ſand and pot-aſh, forms a blue 
FE glaſs, which, when pounded, fitted, and afterwards ground in mills, 
forms ſmalt. | 


Smalts are uſed in the preparation of cloths, laces, linens, muſlins, 


threads, &c. Cobalt is likewiſe employed in forming blue paintings 
on fayence, porcelain, and other potteries; cryſtals and glaſſes are co- 
| loured blue by this ſubſtance: and it is alſo uſed in painting in freſco. 
| Nickel is moſtly combined with arſenic, iron, and other ſub- 
E ſtances, 


Biſmuth, or tin-glaſs, is of a ſhining yellowiſh white colour, diſpoſed 


in plates and chatoyant. From its property of amalgamating com- 
| pletely with mercury, it may be applied with advantage in the ſilver- 
ig of glaſſes. Tt unites with other metals, and gives a greater degree 
ot hardneſs and brilliancy to tin. 


Antimony enters into the compoſition of printer's types; and is 


| likewiſe mixed-with tin, to increaſe its hardneſs. There are various 
| preparations of antimony made ule of, with great effect in medicine. 


Zinc is of a bluiſh, brilliant, white colour, very difficultly reduci- 


| ble into powder, but capable of being extended into very thin plates, 
by the equal and gradual preſſure of the flatting-mill : theſe plates 
or leaves, when very thin, take fire by the flame of a taper, and burn, 
with a blue colour, mixed with green. The ore of zinc, called ſala- 
mine, unites with tin and copper, and forms bronze; when combined 
| with copper alone, it forms braſs. Sublimations of zinc are uſed in 
medicine. | 


Manganeſe is fonnd in various fituations in the earth, in ores, 


ſtones, and the aſhes of vegetables, It is more infufible than iron, 
but unites eaſily with all the metals, except pure mercury. It is 
moſtly in the ſtate of oxide, and is chiefly uſed in glaſs-houſes to de- 
| prive glaſs of its green or yellow colour; and hence it has received 
the name o. ſoap of the glaſs-makers ; it is alſo uted, ſince the diſco- 
very of the oxygenate muriatic acid, in bleaching of linen, cot- 
ton, Se 


Tungſten and wolfram are two minerals, which have been both 


diſtinguiſned under the generic title of Tungſten. The affinities of 
the tungſtic acid ale nearly the ſame with thoſe of the arlenical 


acid, 
Molybdena is a pirytous ore, and has a great reſemblance in its 


3 chemical reſults to antimony, affording, like that ſemi-metal, an ar- 


gentine oxide, capable of vitrification. 
That beautiful law in creation, whereby the different unorganized 


productions are impreſſed with regular forms, doth not ceaſe to exiſt 
under the hands of man in his various experiments. He finds the ores 
of metals, as well as other foſſile ſubſtances, under determinate forms, 
or geometrical figures of different kinds; and when by art he reduces 
| them to a regulus, or metallic form, the ſame diſpoſition ſtill manifeſts 
| itlelf, If when the ſurface of a melted metal begins to congral, the 
part beneath, yet in a ſtate of fluidity, be drawn off, the under part 
ot the cruſt of metal will exhibit regular cryſtalline forms. The 


breaking 
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breaking of a metal alſo ſhews its grain, or the regular diſpoſition of 
its particfes into cryſtals, or determinate forms. | 


ter. V 


trices, i 


4 profiy, 7 


78. Mallrable Metals.] Lead is the ſofteſt, the leaſt tenacious, the The 
feaſt ſonorous, the leaſt elaſtic, and one of the moſt ponderous of me. t is brit 
tals, being heavier than filver, It is uſually mineralized by ſulphur; mering 
and this ore is known by the name of galena, and diſtinguiſhed into WW chile in 
mall diced, large diced, ſealy or plated, and compact galena, which s ner. ! 
in final! briViant grains, reſembling ftee}. In general, the large diced texture, 
galena is poor in ſilver, and is uſed to give a glaze to pottery, by the WW 1:red n 
name of alquifoux, or potter's lead ore; that which is in ſmall grain in charc 
is richer, and is wronght as a lead ore containing filver, matters. 

Lead melts long before it is red hot, and then calcines if it be in M œwal, w 
eontact with reſpirable air, In the progrets of calcination, it firſt be. dance. 
comes a duſky grey powder, then yellow, v hen it is called raſſicot; | lon, 
then, by imbibing pure air, it hecomes red, and is called minium, ot Nor black 
red lead. In a greater degree of heat it becomes maſſicot again, hay. The u 
ing parted with its pure air. If the heat be too great, and applied ia. N can be | 
pidly, it becomes a fliky ſubſtance, called litharge ; and with more I ive art 
heat, it becomes a glats, which readily unites with metallic calces and ſulphate 
earths, and is a principal ingredient in the manufacture of flint-glals, ¶ ire uſed 

All acids act upon l-ad, and form with it different faline ſubſtances. Mobtainec 
White lead conſiſts of its union with vinegar and pure air. Sugar of WW rcmeciie 
lead is the folation of it in vinegar, cryſtallized ; and, like the other Copp 
preparations of it, is a deadly poiſon. | 6, norous, 

Tin is very ſoft, and the lighteſt and moſt eaſily melted of any of Nef ep 
the entire metals. By the continuance of heat it is flowly converted commer 
mto a white powder, or putty. The putty of tin is uſed to poliſh hard BMW tormed, 
todies, and to render glaſs opaque, which converts it into enamel, melts at 

Tin is ned in coating iron and copper: plates, and in ſilvering loołk-· WW {olve co 
ing: glaiſes, befides being caſt in a variety of forms, when it is called metal fo 
block tin. Alloy ed with copper, it forms bronze, or bell. metal; one vegetal 

art of tin and two of lead make a folder which melts with leſs heat Wi green ee 
than either of the metals ſeparately ; and a compoſition of three parts WWF Merc 
of tin, five of lead, and eight of biluuuth, forms a metal which melts it becon 
nn boiling water. | . | metal, e 

Tin is the principal ingredient in the compoſition of pewter, Pev- Blower th 
ter may be diſtinguiſhed under three kinds; namely, plate-meta, WM perature 
triffing, and ley, he firſt is a compoſition of tin and regulus of an. change, 
timony. Trifling may be compoſed of plate-metal and lead; and b) or preci 
the further addition of lead, triſing may be reduced to ley. Merc 

As tin is the lightett of all metals, the finer that pewter is, the forms a 
lighter the metal; while gold, on the contrary, it is well known, 6 Diaation 
fine in proportion to its ſpecific gravity, this being the denſeſt of al called ci 
metals, and conſequemiy heavier than any other with which it ma einnabat 
be alloyed. | 1 | the met; 

Iron is the moſt generally diffuſed metal in peture. Almoſt every Silver 
mineral ſubſtance of this globe is coloured with it; and its vari Bl gold, 1“ 
alterations produce that truly aſtoniſhing variety of colours which ate Sd. ( 
comprehended between the blue and the deepeſt red. It like wiſe er- appears 

Its in the animal and vegetable departments. Thoſe places, or ma- nſmit 
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tices, in which the iron is ſufficiently abundant to be wrou ght wich 
prof, are called Iron Mines, or Ores, | 


The Erſt product in fuſing iron ore, is called Caſt, or Crude Tron, 


tis brittle, but may be rendered ductile by heating it again and aam- 
Imering it. For this purpoſe the pig-iron is fuſed again, and ſtitred 


while in the ſtate of fuſion: after which it is carried to the forge-ham- 
mer, By this treatment the iron becomes dudtile, aſſumes a fibrous 


texture, and is formed into {quare or flat bars. The iron thus ren- 


dered malleable, is converted into ſteel, by being kept at a red heat 


ia charcoal, or coaly ſubſtances, Steel heated in contact with earthy 
© matters, is reduced to iron, the earthy matters taken off the char- 
coal, which had before penetrated and combined with its ſub- 


Iron, when combined with ſulphur, forms pyrites: and plumbago, 
or black lead. is a true charcoal, combined with a baſis of iron. 
The uſes ot iron are ſo very extenfive, that there are few arts which 


can be practited without it. Some of its ores are uſed in their pa- 
[tive ſtate; Juch as the hxmarites, which is made into butniſhers. The 
ſulphate of iron is the batis of black colours, inks, &c. The ochres 
Fare uſed by painters under the name of umber; and Pruffian blue is 
obtained from iron. It likewite furniſhes the art of medicine with 
temeciies. | 


Copper is a metal of a reddiſh or browniſh colour, conſiderably ſo- 


norous, and very malleable, At a heat far below ignition, the ſurfuce 
ef copper becomes covered with a range of priſmatic colours, the 
commencement of its calcination, with more heat, a black ſcale i 
_ formed, which eaſily ſeparates from the metal, and in a ſttoug heat it 
| melts and burns with a bluiſh green flame. "Ihe vegetable acids dit- 
F lvive copper as well as the mineral ones, which makes the uſe of rhis 
metal for culinary purpoſes dangerous. he ſolution of copper in the 
vegetable acid is called verdigris. Blue copperas is formed of copper; 
green copperas, of iron difloived in the vitriolie acid. 


Mercury is the moſt futible of all the metals; but by intenſe c= 


it becomes ſolid, and it is then malleable. It is heavier than any other 
metal, except gold or platina, It is volatile in a temperature much 
E lower than that of boiling water; and in vacuo in the common tem- 
| perature of the atmoſphere. This metal is extremely ſuſceptible of 
change, becoming under different degrees of heat, alternately caly 
or precipitate and metal. N 


Mercury combines readily with ſulphur bv trituration, and with it 


forms a black powder, called Ethiops Mineial. A more intimate com- 
| Þination of mercury and fulphar is made by means of fire. This is 
ealled cinnabar, about one third of which is ſulphur. Vermillion is 
einnabar reduced to powder. Mercury readily combines with moſt of 


the metals; and it is applied medicinally with great effect. 


latina is a metal lately diſcovered in the gold mines of Mexico. 
_ 


Silver is the whiteſt of all the metals, very ductile, but leſs ſo than 
Sold, the thinneſt leaves of it heing one third thicker than thoſe of 
old. Gold is the heavieſt of all metailic bodies, except plativa, It 
[*Þpears yellow or reddiſh, by reflected light, put green or blue by 
amſmitted light, when it is rendered extremely thin, 
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It is the heavieſt body in nature. It is very malleable, though con. . ich a 


fiderbly harder than gold or filver, and in common with iron, has the the kinc 


property of welding. It unites with various metals; and with cop. 27 5 on 
per it forms a compound, which takes a beautiful poliſh, not liabe 2 
to tarnifſh, and which is therefore uſed with advantage for mirror Wi 97 Re 
of reflefting teleſcopes. 1 

| a | . parts. p 
| _ PO 
—— — — where fc 

| Band eſtal 

SECTION VI. | The t 

| ihree pa 


Of the Fegetable Department, including the Structure, Nuis ition, and Produth Werved : 
of Plants; the Origin of Coal-mines and Lolcanos; and the Frudificatin, Wcoalings 


Propagation, and Unfolding of Plants. © 3 . 3 
SI 2+ - Seach o 
Notwithſtanding the diſpoſition of unorganized ſubſtances to put Wt is then 
on regular forms, and in ſome inftances the appearance of incipient I kind o 
_ vegetation, he line which divides the mineral and vegetable depart. WWF 2. Th 
ments from each other, ſecms to be very diſtinctly marked. lexture 


79. Structure of Plants.} The mineral poſſeſſes no evident life, mM cloſe toę 
period which may be conſidered as the term of its perfection; be. lands t! 
cauſe its various ſtates are always relative to the purpoſes to which Hroduct 
we intend to apply it. It does not appear either to grow, or to be Negetabl. 
reproduced; at moſt, it changes its form, but never by any internal Hations, e 
determination; this is always the mere phyſical effect of the action through 
of external objects, and entirely ſubject to the law of affinities, which MPet-worl 
is the law of bodies void of life. TL os Wie light, 
On the contrary, the organization of vegetable and animal hodiez, olour: | 
diſpoſes them in ſuch a manner as is ſuited to accompliſh their tem- Mol ion e 
porary ſubſiſtence, and the reproduction of their ſpecies. Living Ncular ſi 
plants are endowed with a principle of irritability, which ſeems to {MiſÞ"rown o 
develope in them both ſenfation and motion: in ſome, the motion esetablé 
is fo evident, that it may be produced at pleaſure, as in the ſenfitive 3. Th 
plant, the ftamina of the opuntia, &c. The plants which follow tie ood or 


courſe of the fun, which in hot-houſes incline towards the aperture: gs, are 
that admit the light, which contract and ſhut up by the puncture of WE! the co; 
an inſect, and thoſe whoſe roots turn out of their direct or original ſt exter 
courſe, to plunge themſelves into a favourable ſoil or water, or tor ſections ; 
range themfelves in the beſt manner, to bear up the plant againſt the led by 
prevailing winds, ſeem all to exhibit a degree of ſenſation of tod br oach 


be exter 
The be 
leans of 


ſomewhat ſimilar to the ſenfibility of animals. Their reproduction 
ſeems alfo to be affected in the fame manner; that is, by a ſeed a 
egg duly impregnated: like them, they droop under inclemencies 


and are liable to a variety of diſorders; like them, look well when i Ie t 
| healthand well fed; like them, are tender and feeble in the beginning v tho! 
gradually ariſe into vigour and beauty, occaſionally need the knife, fh anged, 


Plaſter, and the proper kind of nouriſhment; and, like them, in 29. * the « 
| they totter, and fall to their native duſt. Some have carried the ſimi 18 10 
ltude ſo far, as to ſay, that plants ſleep when their leaves are ſlaut 


ub; 
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1 up and that young ones, like children, require more ſleep than thoſe 


RT 1, a an 
hich are of riper years. Vegetables are nouriſhed with air, though 


We \\ 
con. 
as the 
1 Cop. 

liable 
11rrors 


arts the higher orders of animals. | gt 
very vegetable exhibits in its ſtructure, I. A fibrous and hard 
mechaniſm, which ſupports all the other organs, determines the di- 
eection, and gives the proper ſolidity to the ſeveral plants and their 


Pelopes all the fibres, contorts itſelf in a thouſand ways, and every- 
where forms coverings and a net-work, which connect all the parts, 
Jand eſtabliſh an admirable communication between them. | 
| The bark is the external covering of plants, and is compoſed of 


oda 


erved: theſe are the epidermis, the cellular tiſſue, and the cortical 
fcatin, 5 


coalings. 
BY The epidermis 1s a thin membrane, formed of fibres that croſs 
each other in every direction; when deſtroyed, it grows again, but 
to put 
e1pient 
lepart- 


Þ kind of cicatrice. - „ 
2. The cellular coating forms the ſecond part of the bark. Its 


; loſe together, as to form a continued coating. It is among theſe 
lands that the work of digeſtion appears to be performed; and the 
Product of this elaboration is afterwards conveyed through the whole 


ite, ny 
n; be. 


u hich 


r to be Negetable by veſſels propagated through all its parts and communi- 
aternd Nations, even to the medullary ſubſtance or pith, 2 conduits that paſs 
action through the body of the tree, crofling the ligneous ſtrata. In this 
which Het-work it is that the colouring matter of vegetables is developed: 


bodies olour : here likewiſe it is that oils and reſins are formed vy the decom- 
ir tem- Noſtlion of water and the carbonic acid: and, laſtly, it is from this re- 
Living Picular ſubſtance that thoſe various products of the organization are 
ems brown off, or excluded; which may be conſidered as the feces of the 
motion Megetable digeſtion. . x | ou, | 

>ufitive 3. The coatings, which lie between the external covering and the 
low the ood or body of the vegetable, and may Þe called the cortical coat- 
ertures ugs, are formed of laminæ, which themſelves conſiſt of the reunion 
ure aft the common, proper, and air veſſels of the plant, The veſſels are 
original ot extended lengthways along the ſtem, but are curved in various di- 
r to 2r- Nections; and leave openings, or meſes, between them, which are 
inſt the led by the cellular matter itſelf. In proportion as theſe coatings 
f touch Pproach the ligneous body, they become hard; and at length forin 
dion le external ſofter part of the wood, which workmen call the ſap. 
ſeed a The bark is accounted the moſt effential part of the vegetable; by 
1encics, P2015 of which the principal functions of life, ſuch as nutrition, di- 
vhenin ettion, the ſecretions, &c. are performed. All plants, and particu» 
inning wly thoſe which are hollow within, and whoſe products are totally 
nife, the inged, by covering them with a different bark, prove evidently 
in age et fe digeſtive force eminently refides in this part. The ligneous 
he ſim t 5 fo far from being eſſential, that many plants are without it; 
are {hut ab —— ſuch 


ub; 


the kind which they require is not the ſame with that which ſup- 


parts. 2. A cellular tiſſue, which acc6mpanies all the veſſels, en- 


; hree particular tunics, which may be ſeparately detached and ob- 


ſt is then more ſtrictly adherent to the reſt of the bark, fo as to form 


lexture conſiſts of veſicles and utricles, ſo very numerous, and ſo 


Wc light, which penetrates the epidermis, concurs in enlivening the 
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ſuch as the gramineous and the arundinaceous, and all plants i. the 
are hollow within. Graſſes, properly ſpeaking, have only the cor. nv oy 
tical part: and plants internally decayed, are only kept in vigour ty be 
the good ſtate of their bark. | ch and 
80. Ligneous Texture, Veſſels, and Glands.) Beneath the bark ther . 0 7. 
is a ſolid ſubſtance, which forms the trunk of trees, and appears tobe ed Bs | 
uſually compoſed of concentric layers. The interior coatings, « i. {of t 
rings, are harder than the exterior; they are older, and of a mor P d wit 
firm and cloſe grain. The hardeſt of theſe form the wood, proper 4 4 Th 
ſo called, while the foſter external rings conſtitute the ſap. We my n. or 
conſider wood as being formed of fibres, more or leſs longitudina, and 
connected together by a cellular tiſſue, interſperſed with veſicles com. emdle 


municatiug with each other; which diminiſh gradually towards thy 
centre, where they form the pith. The pith 1s a ſubſtance ſimilar 
the bark; it is found only in young branches or plants, and difa. 


Wtory org; 
hich ar 


5 4 the mier 
pears in plants of a certain age. 15 | Theſr 

The veſicular tiſſue bears a great analogy with the glandular ani Fre gland 
Iymphatic veſſels of the human body: in both, the conformation and Fel . 
uſes are much the fame. In the early age of plants and animals ti: 81. N 
organs have, a conſiderable expanſion, becauſe the increaſe of the in tan tha 
dividual is very rapid at that period; but, as age advances, the veil Marth: ; 
become obliterated in both. _ Item, ar 


The various humours of vegetables are contained in certain appro: 
priated veſſels, in which they have a degree of motion which has beer 
compared to the circulation in animals, but it is more under the i. 


the dive: 
we ough 


fluencę of external agents than the latter. Light and heat very mu rhe 
determine and modify the motion of the fluids in vegetables; row on 
cauſe tl e fap to riſe into the verious parts, where it is elaborated ins W:..1,4,/ 
manner correſpondent to the functions of each; but it is not obſeret Nor very 


thal it returns; fo that the acceſſion, or flux, in vegetables is proved other. J 

but the reflux does not appear to be perceptible. 
Three kinds of veſſels may be diſtinguiſhed in vegetables: the com. 
mon, or ſap veſſels, the proper veſſels, and the air veſſels, or irachez, 
1. The ſap veſſels convey the ſap, or general humour, from whic: 


crow wil 
Wnoilt atr 
the prop 


i wa 
f all the others are derived. This liquor may be compared to Wi - oi 
[3 blood in animals; from it the ſeveral organs extract the ditferei Bos pow 
4 juices, and elaborate them in a proper manner. The ſap veſſels chief Miuftable 
I occupy the middle of plants and trees. They riſe perpendicular, nent to 
i though with deflections fideways, ſo as to communicate with ali i WF 1... 
þ parts of the vegetable. They convey the ſap into the utricles, when Wie vater 
1 it is taken by the proper veſſels, in order that it may be duly de hich tk 
i} borated. | | Propagat 
it 2, Each organ is likewiſe provided with peculiar veſſels to ſepa Mud air. 
[1 the various juices, and to preſerve them, without ſuffering them 0 All pl 
1 mix with the general maſs of humours. Thus the ſame vgetable, ank Pens of 
4 frequently the fame organ, contains juices of different natures, et their! 

greatly diflering in coicur and conſiſtence. i Tach as 

The veilels, whether common or proper, are retained in their ſ Wity of t! 

| veraldirectioiis by the ligneous fibres; they are everywhere furrouncel i... 1 
q by the cellular tillue; they open and pour their fluid into the gau, 
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tha WW: the cellular tiſſue, and into the utricles, to anſwer the various 
C cor. | 


functions. | 
E The-utricles are ſmall veſſels, or repoſitories, which contain the 
Wpith, and frequently the colouring matter. They form a kind of re- 


ur by 


there ferroir, in which the nutritive juice of the plant is preſerved, and 
to be hence it is taken, on occaſion, as marrow, collected in the internal 
85, 0 art of the bones, is extracted, when the animal is not ſufficiently ſup- 
More lied with nutriment. 
Oper 3. The tracheæ, or air-veſſels, appear to be the organs of reſpira- 

© 2% tion, or rather thoſe which receive the air, and facilitate its abſorp- 
udinal tion and decompoſition. They are called tracheæ, on account of the 
* reſemblance which is thought to exiſt between them and the reſpira- 
5 the c 


Wtory organs of inſects. It is generally ſuppoſed that the large pores 
arts bich are perceived in the tranſverſe ſection of a plant, viewed in 
die. te microſcope, are alſo air veſſels. . 
ME Theſmallprotuberances, obſerved upon various parts of vegetables, 
ar a re glandular bodies: they are of various forms, and are almoſt always 


on and flled with a humour whoſe colour and nature are very much varied. 


0 es!. Nutrition of Vegetables.) If plants were to perform no other act 
{ oh Ethan that of pumping the nutritive principles they contain out of the 
vellcs | 


Nearth; if they did not poſſeſs the faculty of digeſting, aſſimilating 
cm, and forming different products, according to their nature and 
To the diverſity of their organs, it would follow as a conſequence, that 
18 Deen 


the it bits to us in vegetables. If it were true that plants did nothing but 
mien extract their component parts out of the earth, thoſe plants which 
ie grow on the ſame foil would poſſeſs the ſame principles; or at leaſt the 
ed " W-n2l0gy between them would be very great; whereas we find plants 
derne Fo! very different virtues and flavours grow and flouriſh beſide each 
bro veg. other. The plants which are raiſe din pure water, the fat plants which 
Ecrow without being fixed to the earth, provided they be placed in a 
i Fry: Paoiſt atmoſphere, and the paraſitical plants, which do not partake of 
NY the properties of thoſe which ſerve to ſupport them, all prove that a 
| 0% cgetable does not derive its juices from the earth, on account of its 
125 8 eing earth; but that it poſſeſſes an internal, alterative, and aſſimilat- 
my Ing power which appropriates to cach individual the aliment which is 
cata Wuitable to it, at the ſame time that it diſpoſes and combines that ali- 
| ms 1 355 to form certain peculiar principles. | 
«hence very one knows that a plant can not vegctate without the aſſiſſance 
Ar cb. ö water : but it is not ſo generally known that this is the aliment 
al Priich the root draws from the earth; and that a plant can live and 
rank ents itfelf without any other aſſiſtance than the contact of water 
9. All plants do not demand the ſame quantity of water; and th 
ble, aut Pans of t fo al individual Fes ! e el 
s, a e he feveral in viduals are varied conformably to the neceſſity 
) ©! their being ſupplied with this food. Plants which tran, pire little, 
heir f. e and the lichens, have no need of a conſiderable quan- 
bunte . 's fluid; and accordingly they are fixed upon dry rocks, and 
W carcely any roots; but plants which require a larger quantity, 
„ boots Which extend to a great diſtince, and abſorb humidity 


1 throughout 


ve ought to find in the earth all thoſe principles which analyſis exhi- 
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throughout their whole ſurface. The leaves of plants have likewif 
the property of abſorbing water, and of extracting from the atm. 
ſphere the ſame principle which the root draws from the earth, But 
plants which live in the water, and, as it were, ſwim in the element 
which ſerves them for food, have no need of roots; they receive the 
fluid at all their pores; and accordingly, many of them have no rogt; 
whatever. 

Pure water is generally more proper for vegetation than water 
charged with ſalts; but if it be loaded with principles diſengaged 
fermentation or putrefaction, the plant then receives juices already 
aſſimilated to its nature, and theſe prepared aliments muſt haſten its 

growth. Independent of thoſe juices, already formed, the nitrogeie 
gas, which conſtitutes one of the nouriſhing principles of plants, aud 
is abundantly afforded by the alteration of vegetables and animals 
mutt facilitate their developement. A plant ſupported by the remain 
of vegetables and animals, is in the ſame fituation as an animal fed un 
milk only; its organs have leſs difficulty in elaborating this drink than 
that which has not yet been animalized. 

Although it be well proved that pure water is ſufficient for the ſup. 
port of plants, we mult not conſider the earth as of no uſe. It reſem- 
Þles, and has a ſimilar utility with the various reſervoirs which are 
placed in the body of man, to preſerve the ſeveral humours, and enit 
them upon occaſion. The earth 1mbibes and retains water: it is the 
reſervoir appointed to preſerve the elementary juice which the plant 
continually requires; and to furniſh that fluid in proportion to it 
wants, without expoling it to the equally deſtructive alternatives of 
being either inundated or dried up. On this account, the nature ol 

the ſoil cannot be a matter of indifference, but muſt be varied accotd- 
ing to the nature of the plant. Siliceous and calcareous earths may 
be confidered as hot and drying, the argillaceous as moiſt and cold, 
and the magnelian as poſſeſſing intermediate properties: clay abſorbs 
water, but does not communicate it; calcareous earth receives and 
gives it too quickly; but the properties of theſe earths are ſo happy 
_ oppoſed, that they correct each other by mixture: accordingly, by 
the addition of lime to an a: gillaceous earth, this laſt is divided; and 
the drying property of the lime is mitigated, at the ſame time that 
the ſtiffneſs of the clay is diminiſhed. The advantage of labour con. 
fits jn dividing the earth, acrating it, deſtroying uſclefs or nox10u8 
plants, and converting them into manure, by facilitating their decom- 
poſition; and the dung which is mixed with earths and decompoted, 
not only affords alimentary principles, but likewiſe favours the growtl 


of the plant, by that conſtant and ſteady heat which its ulterir 


compoſition produces. 

_ Before the conſtituent principles of water were known, it was IMs 
poſſible to explain, or even to conceive, the growth of plants by this 
_ Uingle aliment, If the: water were an element, or indecompoſladi 
principle, it would afford nothing but water, in entering into the nu 
trition of the plant, and the vegetable would of courſe exhibit thit 
fluid only; but when we conſider water as formed by the combination 
of the oxygenous and hydrogenous gaſes, it is eaſily underſtood that 
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ewiſe | | 
Atmo. this compound is reduced to its principles; and that the hydroge- 
But nous gas becomes a principle of the vegetable, while Se OXY gene is 
ment thrown off by the vital forces. Accordingly, we ſee the vegetable 
e the almoſt entirely formed of hydrogene or inflammable air: oils, reſins, 
roots and mucilage conſiſt of ſcarcely any thing but this ſubſtance. The 
E decompoſition of water is proved not only in vegetable, but likewiſe 
water in animal bodies. Fiſhes live and grow when 1upplied only with 
ed by water; and the gold and filver fiſhes which are kept in glaſs veſſels, 
ready with every diſadvantage of their unnatural fituation, if well atten- 
en its ded to with change of water, derive a languid ſupport from it, when 
ogene other ſupplies are withheld from them. 5 
„ zd As it is the nitrogenous part of the atmoſphere that plants requir 
jmalz, for their ſupport, or aliment, vegetation is more vigorous when pu- 
mains WE trid animal or vegetable bodies, which afford this gas, by their decom- 
fe on WR poſition, are preſented to the plant. It is difficult to conceive what 
k than may be the effect of the nitrogene upon the vegetable economy, as it 


| cannot be followed after its introduction into the plant, and is only 
e ſup- found again on the decompoſition of the vegetable, when it reappears 
elem- im its gaſeous form. 5 
ch are WW The carbonic acid, which is diſperſed in the atmoſphere, or in 
d enit vaters, ſeems alſo to be abſorbed by plants. The baſe of this acid 
is the even ſeems to contribute to the formation of the vegetable fibres; for, 
plant on bringing the fungus and other ſubterraneous plants in which the 
| to is; acid predominates, to the light, the acid nearly diſappears, the vege- 
ves of table fibres are proportionably increaſæd, and the reſin and colouring 
ure 0! BM principles are developed by the oxygene of the ſame acid. : 
ccotd- Though light be generally neceſſary to plants, as without it they 
1 may WW decome pale, languiſh, or die, it has not been proved that it enters as 
cold, an aliment into their compoſition ; it ſeems rather to be a ſtimulus 
biorbs or agent, which helps to decompoſe the various nutritive ſubſtances, 
es and ſuch as air, carbonic acid, and water, carrying off their oxygene, while 
1appiy WW their other parts become fixed in the plant iticlf, 
ly, by The moſt immediate effect of the fixation of the various ſubſtances, 
1; and nd the concretion of the liquids, which ſerve as the food of plants, 
ie that Ba ſenſible production of heat, which tempers the cold of the atmo- | 
ir co" WWF /phere. On the other hand, the evaporation which takes place through 


0x1013 e whole body of the tree, moderates the ſcorching heat of the ſun's 
decom- WW ia s, —_ | 
poſed, | 82. Products of Plants. ] Mucilage appears to conſtitute the firſt 
grouth i keration of the alimentary juices in vegetables. Moſt ſeeds are al- 


11cerio Wy molt totally reſolvable into mucilage ; and young plants ſeem to be 
entirely formed of it. This ſubſtance has the greateſt analogy with 


as in: de mucous fluid of animals, Like that fluid, it is moſt abundant in 
by this the earlier periods of life, and all the other principles appear to be 
poſabic dived from It; and in vegetables, as well as animals, its quantity 
the nu. eeomes lets in proportion, as the increaſe of magnitude, or growth of 
It that the individual becomes leſs, or ceaſes. Mucilage is not only the nu- 
_ ve juice of plants and animals, but when extracted from either, it 
0 


ecomes the moſt nouriſhing and wholeſome food we are acquainted 


vith, | 1 ; 


this 


Mucilage 
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Mucilage forms the baſis of the proper juices, or the ſap of plants, 
Gums are dried mucilage : they flow naturally from the trunk of the 
tree which affords them, or they are obtained by incition of the bark, 
and are uſed in the arts and in medicine. LR: 

Two forts of oils are obtained from plants; the fixed and the vo. 
latile. The difference between theſe two kinds of oils does not 
merely conſiſt in their different degrees of volatility, but alſo in their 
habitudes with their ſeveral reagents. The fixed, or fat oils, are in- 
ſoluble in alcohol, but the volatile or eſſential oils are eaſily diffolyed: 
the fixed oils are in general mild; while the volatile are acrid, and even 


cauſtic. It appears, nevertheleſs, that the oily principle is the ſame 


in both; but it is combined with mucilage in the fixed oils, and with 
the ſpiritus rector, or aroma, in the volatile oils. „ 
From the concretion of the oils are formed wax, camphor, reſins, 
balſams, gum-reſins caoutchoue or elaſtic gum, and varniſh. Sugar 
is obtained from a variety of plants, It is afforded by the ſugar— 


cane, bamboo, the maple, birch, wheat, and other grain; the rootsof 


beet, parſnips, dried grapes, &c. Vegetables allo afford acids and 
alkalis, and colouring principles; and they exhibit, in their analyſiz, 
certain metals, ſuch as iron, gold, and manganeſe, beſides the different 
earthy ſubſtances, N 5 | . 
The fecula of vegetables appears to be only a flight alteration of 


mucilage. The fecuiz, ſuch as ſalep, ſago, ſtarch, thoſe of potatoes, 


caſſava, bryony, &c. are uſed in diet, medicine, and the arts. 

The vegetable gluten, called by ſome the vegeto- animal, on ar- 
count of its properties reſembling thoſe of animal ſubſtances, is more 
particularly obtained from gramineous vegetables. To make the 
analyſis of any farina, a paſte is formed with the flour and water; 
and this is kneaded and wrought in the bands under water, till it 


no longer communicates any colour to that fluid. In this operation, 


the fecula falls to the bottom, while the gluten remains in the hand, 
and is tenacions, ductile, and very elaſtic. It becomes more and more 
adheſive, in proportion as the water which it had imbibed flies of 
by evaporation, when it has all the appearance and properties of al 
animal glue, Freſuly made gluten, expoſed to the air, readily putre- 
fies; and when it has retained a fmall quantity of ſtarch, this laſt paſſes 
to the acid fermentation, and retards the putrefaction of the gluten; 
and in this way, a ſtate is produced, reſembling that of cheele, 

It is to this gluten that wheat owes its property of making a good 
paſte with water, and the facility with which it riſes. The gluten 13 
ſometimes deſtroved by the fermentation of flour; by which change, 
it is deprived of the u holeſome qualities it before poſſeſſed, and is in- 
capable of riling and forming good bread. 
Farina, or flour, is compoſed of three principles: the amylaceors 

principle, or ſtareb, the ſaccharine prineiple, or ſugar, and the glutin- 
ous or animal principle. Each of theſe principles is capable of a d. 
ferent kind of fermentation; the ſaccharine principle undergoes tie 
ſpirituous fermentation ; the glutinous ſuffers the proceſs of animal pu- 
trefaction, and the amylaceous 1s changed by the acid fermentation 


The panary fermentation may, therefore, be conſidered as an undi, 
of 
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E teſe three different ſpontaneous changes. But as ſoon as the lead- 
Bog phenomena of the fermentation are well developed, and the prin- | 
W.:inles already well mixed and affimilated, have by this means ſuffered 
| change of their reſpective natures, the fermentation is ſtopped by 
Taking; and the bread is found to be much lighter in conſequence of ' 
theſe preliminary operations, | 


The art of making bread was not known at Rome until the year 


lor the city 585, The Roman armies, on their return from Macedo- 
ria, brought Grecian bakers into Italy ; before which time the Ro- 
mans prepared their flour, by making it into pap, or ſoft pudding; for 
Ewhich rcalon; according to Pliny, they were called Pulmentarii, or eat- 
lers of pap. | | 
| 93. Origin of Coal-mines and Yolcanos.] Having taken a curſory view 
Jof the vegetable economy in plants, as they grow, and noticed ſome 
bf their productos, we may now juſt glance at their end, and then more 
particularly conſider the manner of their reproduction. It is well 


E::0wn that they are laid continually hold of, by man and brute, as 


ine means of ſubſiſtence; all animals, from the elephant to the inſect, 
Kderive their ſupport from the vegetable department; even the car- 


Inirorous tribes, though not fo immediately, are yet equally indebted 


io it for their exiſtence; the creatures which form their prey having 


frſt derived their food from plants; and all tribes of creatures, whe- 
(ther plants or animals, when dead, are reducible to the duſt of the 
ground. Their ſpoils, when amaſſed together, and buried in the 


earth, form the ſtrata of pit-coal, and other inflammable ſubſtances, 
Naptha, petroleum, mineral pitch, aſphaltes, and amber, are only 
Eight modifications of the bituminous oil, ſo abundant in pit-coal. 
A few foreſts being buried in the earth, are not ſuthcient to form the 
mountains of coal which exiſt in its bowels. A greater cauſe, more 


it only in that prodigious quantity of vegetables which grows in the 
eas, and is ſtill increaſed by the immenſe maſs of thole which are 


ents, are agitated, heaped together, and broken by the waves; and 
alterwards become covered with ftrata of argillaceous, calcareous, or 
other earths, and are decompoſed. The formation of the pyrites, as 


enimal ſubſtances ; and pit-coal is generally a mixture of pyrites, 


Pore, from the difference in the proportions of theſe principles. 

The beſt coal is that in which the bituminous principle is the moſt 
ſahundant; it ſwells up when it burns, and the fragments adhere to- 
pether, It is more particularly on this quality that the operation of 
«king of coal depends: an operation analagous to that in which 
od is converted into charcoal. KO | 

When the ſchiſtus, or ſlaty principle, predomivates in coals, they 
* then of a bad quality, and their earthy reſidue is more conſider- 
able, 

When the pyrites is very abundant, the coal exhibits yellow veins 
the mineral, which are decompoſed when they come in contact with 


14 the 


propottioned to the magnitude of the effect, is required; and we find 


luſtus, and bitumen. The different qualities of coal ariſe, there- 


carried down by rivers.. Theſe vegetables, carried away by the cur- 


well as that of coal, ariſes from the decompoſition of vegetable and 
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the air or water. This ſometimes cauſes inflammation; and if thi 
be excited on conſiderable maſſes, the dreadful volcano, and the il 
more alarming and terrible earthquake are produced. 

The volcano diſcharging, with a noiſe like that of thunder, torrents 
of. flame and ſulphur, and rivers of melted metal, and throwing out 
clouds of ſmoke and aſhes, with rocks of enormous ſize, to many miles 


@ ScoTs \ 
the eruf 
ſucceed 
are the 
which is 
For vitrif 


diſtance; its cataracts of liquid fire, ruſhing down the ſides of be Plant 
mountain, may bury plantations, villages, and even cities under the their ſe 
maſſy deluge; a province may be filled with conſternation, hundreds WF neral wi 
may periſh, and thouſands ftee and find ſafety; but the terrors of az by the] 
earthquake, what tongue can deſcribe! To attempt to flee the con- Vege 
vulſed region would be in vain: the concuſſion ſpreads perhaps fome BM our glol 
thouſands of miles, and none know the place where the earth may tte cart 
yawn and {wallow up the people together with their poſſeſſions, ln by ſome 
theſe awſul moments the aſtoniſhed inhabitants are alſo deprived of mixed: 
the means of flight, by the ſhaking of the earth; they are lifted up az it Gill r 
upon waves, and cannot keep their feet: the hills are no certain pro- therefor 
tection; mountains fall in, and vallies ariſe ; cities are buried under and ors 
ground, or oyerflowed with water; iſlands, new and unexpected, WI the actin 
ariſe in the fea; and refuge is only to be found in reſignation, inſenſihl 
Volcanos are to be met with in every quarter of the globe: Sicily it of all 
and the ſouth of Italy have been long famed for their burning mou: ble mou 
rains and dreadful earthquakes; in theſe, many a fine city has been nutritive 
ſwallowed up or overwhelmed, | _ 1 nlllic ret 
Within the preſent century, many dreadful eruptions and earth- ferrugin 
quakes have happened in parts of the world we are acquainted with, WF monds, 
as at Calabria, Jamaica, and Liſbon ; and at Sicily, in 1693, nineteen WW matrix t 
_ thouſand of the inhabitants of that iſland periſhed ; the city of Cata« it appe: 
nea was totally overthrown, and the ſhock felt in Ge: many, England, ſerved fi 
France, &c. to a circumference of two thouſand five hundred leagues. ſubſtanc 
There are few countries that do not ſhew marks of theſe dreadful con- i as nouri 
vulſions in nature in their conical hills and cleft and broken rocks: 84. 7 
ancient as well as modern hiſtory furniſhes diſmal accounts of their de- is a de! 
vallations; and as there are volcanos in every quarter of the globe, it Wi conſider 
ſeews not unlikely but their ravages may be quite as dreadful e calyx, o 
thoſe extenſive and numerous nations who have not learned the art of pericarp 
recording their hiſtory. „ : | The 
It is when the decompoſition of the water and the pyrites is ad: divergin 
vanced, and the hydrogenous gas, with other vapours thus produced, parts. 
can no longer be contained in the bowels of the earth, that the ground and ſeen 
is ſhaken, and exhibits the phenomena of earthquakes ; and when the which nr 
concourſe of air facilitates the combuſtian of the bitumen and the h). and nun 
drogenous gas, an eruption takes place. Mephitic vapours are mil. to it, ang 
tiplied on the ſurface of the ground, and dreadful hollow noiſes ate the woc 
heard; the rivers and ſprings are ſwallow ed up, or ejected with greater WI an anthe 
violence ; a thick ſmoke mixed with ſparks and lightning, is then di. from th 
engaged from the crater. To theſe preludes, which ſhew the intel. lumn, a 
nal agitation to he great, and that obſtacles oppoſe the iſſue of the from the 
volcanie matters, ſucceeds an ejection of ſtones and other produdts, its conta 


Which the lava drives before it; and laſſly, a river of lava flows * 
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At this period, the calm is reſtored in the bowels of the earth, and 
me eruption continues without earthquakes, The criſis is ſometimes 
ſucceeded by a diſcharge of aſhes which darken the air. Theſe aſhes 
are the laſt reſult of the alteration of the coals; and the matter 
which is firſt thrown out, is that which the heat has but partially melted 
or vitrified. 

Plants, in their decay and fall, are reduced to vegetable earth; but 
E their ſeeds having in them a principle ot life, are unfolded in the ge- 


neral wreck, by the very principles which produce it; and thus, even 


by the paſſing away of one generation, another is brought forward. 
E Vegetable mould uſually conſtitutes the firſt covering or ſtratum of 
our globe, and in thoſe inſtances, where it is diſcovered ata depth in 
E the carth, there ſeems to be little doubt but it has been buried there 
by ſome revolution. When a vegetable is converted into earth, and 
mixed and contounded with the ſolid earths and metallic products, 
Dit ſtill retains the vegetable principles, though changed; and may 
therefore be conſidered as an intermediate ſubſtance between crude 
and organic bodies, which participates of the inertia of the one, and 
E the activity of the other; and which in this ſtate is ſtill ſubject to an 
inſenſihle fermentation, that changes its nature ſtil] more, and deprives 
it of all its organic contents. The plants which grow in this vegeta- 
ble mould, in the mean time, impoveriſh it, by deriving their food or 
nutritive juices from it; and there remain only the earths and me- 
tallic reſidues which form the ſtiff poor ſoils, and the ochres when the 
 ferruginous principle is very abundant. It is in theſe earths that dia- 
monds, quartz, cryſtals, ſpars, gypſum, &c. are found: it is in this 
matrix that the bog ores, or ochrous ores of iron, are formed; and 
it appears that the impoveriſhed refidue of vegetables has been re- 
ſerved for the reproduction or reparation of the earthy and metallic 
ſubſtances of the globe, while the organic remains are made to ſerve 
as nouriſhment for the ſucceeding generation of vegetables, 
| 84. Fruflification of Plants.) The preparation of the ſeed in plants 
is a delicate operation: to underſtand which, it ſeems neceſſary to 
| conſider the parts employed in fructification: theſe are generally the 
| calyx, or flower-cup, the corol or flower, the ſtamens, the piſtil, the 
pericarp, and the ſeed : all theſe together form the flower and fruit. 
| The calyx js an extenſion of che outer bark or rind of the plant, 
| diverging and forming a kind of couch for the ſupport of the other 
parts. The corol is produced from the inner bark of the tree or plant, 
and ſeems defigned to protect the ſtamens and piſtil from any injury 
which might occur from external cauſes: it varies in ſhape, colour, 
and number of petals. The nectary ſometimes forms an appendage 
to it, and ſecrets the honey of plants. The ſtamens are produced from 
| the wood of the plant, and conſiſt each of a filament or thread, and 
an anther or button on the top of the filament, The piſtib is produced 
rom the medullary part of the plant, and conſiſts of the ſtile or co- 
umn, and the ſtigma or capital, at its extremity. The tile riſes 
rom the germ, which is called, when fully grown, the pericarp, from 
8s containing the ſeed. e en ow org ew I e 
i; The 
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The preparation of the ſeed in plants ſeems ſomewhat ſimilar to 
the ſowing of ſced in the earth. When the calyx opens and the cor] 
expands, the ſtamens uſually occupy a kind of interior circle, and ſur. 
round the piſtil, The pollen, or tecundating duſt, elaborated by the 


anthers, is abſorbed by the ſtigma, and paſſing down to the germ 


through the tubular body of the ſtile, vivifies the ſeed. When this is 
performed, the end of floreſcence is anſwered, and the ſtamens, piſtil, 
and corol, gradually decline, to make room for the increaſing ſeed, 
which at length is matured in the pericarp. 


The ſtamens and piſtil generally repoſe on the ſame flower; ſome. 


times they are upon the tame individual plant, but placed upon dif- 
ferent flowers, and at other times they are iſolated and ſeparate plants: 
in theſe latter inſtances, there may appear ſome difficuſty in conceiy- 
ing how the pollen or fecundating powder of one flower is brought 
to fall with minute nicety on the ſtigma of another, which in ſome 
caſes may he very remote; and this is differently accounted for. I. 
has been inppolted, that flies may be the agents employed in this hufi- 
neis; that the pellen ſtieks to their littie legs while they taſte the 
{weets of one flower, and drops off while they renew their tepaſt at the 
other. We readily imagine that-theſe waywarc, diiportive, and ret 
leſs creatures, ever dreſſing or rubbing up their little bodies, wings, 
and limbs, are unwilling to carry any burthen but what they intend 
tor their own little purpoſes; but then it may be obſerved, that their 
very wants or neceſſities may induce them unwittingly to labour for 
others as well as for themſelves; and that thus they may bear the! 
part in the great garden of creation, to dreſs and to keep it. To i- 
tance this in bees; the wax is merely the pollen of flowers, very lit- 
tle altered. Theſe inſects have their thighs prepared with rugolities, 
to bruſh the pollen from the anthers, and convey it to their neit, Shall 
the labourer during his tolls, go without his retrefhment ? or ſhall he 
return to his hive with nothing but wax? The flowers which have 
only anthers, do not in general afford honey; this nectar ot flowers 1s 
contained chiefly in the baſe of the piſtil. He ſeeks the plant which 
affords it, plunges in his proboſcis, and extracts the dehcious find, 
It he do not drop any of his load of wax or pollen, he may at another 
time renew his repaſt: but it any of it fall, it is abſorbed, the act of 
conception is accomplithed, or the ſeed is impregnated, and the oi gans 
which afford the nectar dry up and wither from that moment, while 
the ſeed ripens to maturity. The nectar frequently retains the odour 
and other qualities of the plant which produced it. Now it our labourer 
had a choice in his wax, will he not by the fame taſte take his honey 
from a plant of the ſave ſpecies which afforded bim his load? where 
only the pollen can produce the intended effect. | 
The pollen is alſo carried about by the winds; and if an attraction 
exiſts between it and the piſtils of plants of the fame ſpecies, it ma 
hereby be drawn to them: in fact, muſt it not, if, in floating about, 
it gets within the ſphere of the effluvium or odour of ſuch plants, 


though unperceptible.to our dull ſenſes, muſt it not as naturally tall 


to them, as the needle marks out the magnetic pole? : 
i : 4 l= 
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A correſpondent informs me, that many inſtances founded on real 
oblervation, may be educed to ſubſtantiate the certainty of this at- 
traction; that one has come within his own remark ; viz. that wheat 
Jof the pureſt white, ſown and reſown, without a mixture of any other 
Jabeat, by having been ſurrounded by red wheat, in a few years gra- 
E lated from white to red, till at length it bore no contradiſtinction 
to the latter. 7 ; : L . 
The proceſs eſtabliſhed for the fructification of water-plants is admir- 
able. The water-lily, by a ſtalk ſtill lengthening proportionate to 
the depth of water, rifes through, bears its beautiful flower conſtant 
Ir buoyant over the ſurface, until its ſeeds are rendered fruitful, when 
their capſule ſinks beneath, generally many feet below the furface of 
the water, In the valliſeneria of Italy, the pitti] and anther grow up- 
on different plants: the former is permanent; but the latter, while 
both are blooming, is detached from its ſtalk, and floats to and fro 
among the permanent bloſſoms, bearing along the fecundating pow 
der, or pollen. N ; 
Eren art is made uſe of to effect the above objects. The fruit-bear- 
ing palm of the eaſt bears fruitful, or.we may tay, ſeed- yielding bloſ- 
ioms, on one tree, and barren (or only pollen- yielding bloſſoms) on 
we other, Early hiſtorians have recorded, that the branches of the 
Ihiter were uſed to fructify the former; and the practice is continued 
in Aſia to this day. . | 

In objection to this ſyſtem, it has been ſaid, that a multitude of hy- 
F rid plants would be a conſequence, if it were real, But it has been 


CW 


diſcovered by the microſcope that the ſpecific formation of the pollen 


u perfectly adapted to the interſtice of the ſtigma, and that it could no 
more inſinuate with a totally different ſpecies, than the indented cur- 
vature of one paper can exactly correſpond with that of another with 
| vhich it was not indented. Varieties may have been obtained with a 


departure from nature than what may be found in the foreſt or the 
feld, in the caſual variation of colour, in ihe plumes of birds, and 
tae petals of flowers. Our pigeon and canary-bird fanciers avail them- 


as doth the floriſt in his gaudy department; yet they have not been 
eto produce a ſpecific genus. 


Voluminous are the works which have been written, eſpecially in 


$:nera and ſpecies, with their varieties, are neceſſarily very numerous, 
Charles Linnæus was the firſt who conſtituted the ſtamens and pittils 
as the baſis of an artificial method of arranging plants; and, in his 
Clafies Plantarum, ſays, that he was led to this, by confidering the 
great importance of theſe parts in vegetation. They alone are the ef- 
lentials neceſſary to fructiſication; all the other parts being wanting 
nome flowers. The Linnzan ſyſtem, which 1s founded on the ſex u- 
alty of plants, admirable as it is, conſidered analogically, or in a philo— 
lophical view, would have perhaps been ſtill more acceptable to the 
Prelent taſte, had the divifional terms been expreſſive only of nun.ber 
and fituation. But, rapt in the idea of animation among his vege- 

3 tables, 


| mixture of different ſpecies of the ſame genus; but this is not more a 


elves of the variety of thoſe ſpecies, to form commistures of colours; 


later times, on the ſcience of botany ; and the claſſ's and orders, the 
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tables, the genius of our author has ſeen, in the beautiful ſymmetry ot 
Fronts, not only the orders which ſeem to harmonize in ſociety, tie 

rotherhoods, and other endeared connections in domeſtic life, by 
alto thoſe whereby human life is diſtracted, In the lofty and towering 
plants, he ſees nobles ; in thoſe of lower ſtature, plebeians; and in 
the unequal diſtribution, &c. of the piſtils and ſtamens, he dilcoyer, 
polygamy, and unequal powers or governments. 

The ſyſtem of Linnzus is now generally received as the moſt con. 
formable to nature of any yet offered to the world; and, if we may ad. 
mit his application of the orders or diſorders in ſociety to the eco. 
nomy of plants, his fyſtem has this peculiar excellence, that the ve 
name of each vegetable gives us its deſcription. His ſyſtem, hoy: 
ever, is imperfect, becauſe the works of creation are ſo infinitely ya. 
ried, as to elude every attempt of man fully to comprehend them yn. 

der artificial arrangements. n 
The ſtudy of botany is not merely an elegant amuſement, a beanti. 
ful diſplay of the economy eſtabliſhed in the vegetable department; 
but, from the varied uſes of plants in food, medicine, raiment, aud 
the other arts, it is often of rcal {ſervice to mankind. | 

Many animals are endowed with an inſtinctive faculty of diſtinguiſh. 
ing with certainty thoſe plants which are ſuitable for food, from 
thoſe which are noxions. Man, in his preſent artificial ſtate of being, 
has no ſuch inſtinct; he muſt have recourſe to experience and obſer. 
vation; and theſe are not always ſufficient to guide him. 
vegetables that grow 1a America, the Weſt India iſlands, and the 
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Eaſt Indies, became familiar to the Europeans, thefe people, alter long 


vovages, and a conſtant ule of ſalt proviſions, were often allured by 
the agreeablenefs of ſmell and taſte, to eat poiſonous fruits : perhaps 
they were preſſed by neceſſity, and eat the vegetable produce which ap- 
peared to them the moſt likely to afford them wholeſome food, 
Many lives were loſt by trials of this kind, while they were ignorant) 
trampling under their feet plants which would have afforded then 
good nouriſhment, and been bighly grateful to them. A little {kill 


ia botany might have prevented ſuch miſtakes. For example, a per- 


fon ſkilled in botany, on perceiving the flower of a plant, whoſe calyx 
is a double valved glume, with three ſtamina, two piſtils, and one 


naked ſeed, can pronounce with certainty that the plant from which 


the flower was taken, bears feeds of a farinaccous quality, conſequenth 
they may be ſafely uſed as food. In like manner, ſhew him a flower 
with twelve or more ſtamina, all inſerted in the internal fide oi the ca- 
lyx, he can pronounce the ſrait of it to be wholeſome. - On the othe! 
hand, ſhew him a plant whofe flower has five ſtamina, one piſtil, one 
vetal, or flower leaf, and whoſe fruit is of the berry kind, he cannot 
heſitate to pronounce it poiſonous, . | . 

We haye regarded the plant as it flood, the effects of its decom- 
poſition or decay, and the delicate proceſs of fructification; we maj 
now conſider the unfolding of the ſeed when in the earth. 

To deſcend from the ripened vegetable to the develogement of tlie 
infant plant, may ſeem a retrograde, or unnatural movement, as tif 
plant or vegetable is generally underſtood to grow from the ſeed, Tie 
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tat however is, that while we ſee in the works of art a deſign, a be- 
I ginning; and a completion and end of the work; in nature we diſco- 
ver a perpetual circulation; and whatever part we fart from in run- 
ning over the works of creation, if we follow the natural courſe, ws 
1 move in a fort of circle, and at laſt return to the place we let out 
from; or, like the pendulum, be kept in a continued ſtate of oſcil- 
lation in all our attempts to diſcover the beginning of things. To 
faite capacities they are utterly incomprehenfible. Whence, tor in- 
lane, come the rivers that continually flow into the ſea ? From the 
rain. Whence the rain? From the clouds. Whence the clouds ? From 
be ſea, What power converts food into nutriment? The principle 
Wof life in the creature. What ſupports the life or power? The food 
vhich the creature receives. Whence comes vegetable earth? From 
te decay of plants. Whence plants? From vegetable earth. Plants 
Nero from feeds. Whence come leeds ? They are the produce of 
plants. 
ö 85. Unfolding and Growth of Plants.) In the young plant, or embryo, 
the labour of digeſtion is not intruſted to the fecble and tender ger- 
3 men. The ſeed is formed of a parenchyma, which imbibes juices 
E trom the earth, elaborates them, and does not tranſmit them to the 
Encloſed germen until they are reduced into proper nutriment. By 
inſenſible degrees, the parenchyma is deſtroyed ; and the infant plant 
becomes ſufficiently ſtrong, and performs the work of digeſtion without 
F Elitance. In the ſame manner it is that the placenta, which of itſelf 
affords no ſupport to the life of the fœtus, prepares and diſpoſes the 
33 of the parent to become a ſuitable nouriſhment ; but when the 
animal is brought forth, it receives for nouriſament a fluid leſs ani 
malized, its organs are gradually ſtrengthened, and at length become 
Ecapable of digeſting a ftronger and leſs aſſimilated nouriſhment. 
I be feeds of plants are of various figures and ſizes. Moſt of them 
are divided into two lobes, though {ome have more; and others ap- 
E pear undivided and entire; but their eſſential properties, when con- 
idered with regard tothe pimcipies of vegetation, are all the ſame. 
The great garden-bean is a feed whole parts are remark ably con- 
WH \cu0us 2: it is covered with two coats or membranes ; within theſe 
the body of the tecd, divided into two portions or lobes, i is externally 
booth, irom its being covered with a thin film or cuticle ; its ſub- 
fance is not a mere concreted juice, but is curioully organized, and 
Ea ſiſts of a vaſt number of ſmall bladders, filled with parenchyma, or 
pulp; and in the heart of this lies the embryo plant. At the thick | 
end of the bean there is a {mall hole, viſible to the naked eye, im- 
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Wy vediately over the radicle, or future root, that it may have a free 
baſſage into the ſoil. iſt, The plume, bud, or germ, and the radicle, 
are in colour and conſiſtence much alike ; or, in other words, they 
are the different extremities of the ſame body; till time unfolding 
q heir parts, the radicle deſcends down, and takes root in the earth, the 


bud ariſes into all the beautiful variety of ſtem, branches, e 
awer, fruit, Kc. 2d, Within the radicle there is contained a ſub- 
ſtance, called the ng root, which divides into three branches; the 


| : uddle one tuns directly up to the plume, the othar two Pa JE into the 


lobes 
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lobes on each fide, and ſend forth ſmaller branches through the body, of win 
till their ramifications become quite minute on the ſurface of the lobes, rings, 
When the feed is ſown, and the moiſture of the earth abſorbed by th: ere a 


outer coats, finds its way into the pulp, or inner part of the lobes 
the minute branches of the ſeminal root take up the moiſture, aud 
convey it into the main trunk: the ſap thus ſupplied, runs in two op- 
polite directions; part of it aſcends into the plume, and promotes the 
growth and expanfion of that organ, and part of it deſcends into the 
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radicle for nouriſhing it, and evolving its various filaments ; when the The 
radicle begins to take root in the earth, and to abſorb ſome moiſtu, . ;1nced 
not however in a ſufficient quantity to ſupply the exigencies of the Pie. 
plume, the two lobes riſe along with the plume, affume the appear. WF 61ich t 
ance of two leaves, defend the young plume from the injuries ot the To 
weather, and at the ſame time, by abſorbing dew, air, &c. affiſt the ten. of the ! 
derradiclein nouriſhing the plume, with which theyſtill have a connec. T9 
tion, by means of the ſeminal root, above deſcribed. But when the WE 63,1] 
radicle, or ſecond root has deſcended deep enough into the earth, and MT the ima 
abforbs of itſelf ſufficient nouriſhment for the plume, theſe ſenim WE poſed, 
leaves, which differ in ſhape from the other, begin to decay and fall WM 5a, 
off, And in this way is every plant, growing from ſeed, poffefied i MF irdtion 
frit of two roots, both of which are contained in the feed, under» ME root. 
the changes, and anſwer the purpoſes already mentioned. Plants, 56. 
beſide their growing from ſeeds, are raiſed, ſome from any patt of of the r. 
the root {et in the ground; others by new roots that are propagatd n grow 
from the old ones, as in tulips; others by offsets; in others, ti: WK 58. ; 
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b: anches ſet in the ground will take root and grow; and, laſt of u, 
grafting and inoculation, in certain forts, are known ways of prop: 


ation. | | 
Plants may be divided into herbs, ſhrubs, and trees: herbs are thE cls and 
plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoit; as graſs, ſow-thiflle, or hemlock ; ſtruts WF so. 
and trees are of a firmer texture; the difference between theſe later o the n 
18, that ſhrubs grow not to the height of trees, and uſually ſpread * ho 


into branches near the furface of the earth; whereas trees general} B B, the 


ſhoot out in one great ſtem or body, and then, at a good diftance 3 the bar}, 


from the earth, ſpread into branches; thus, gooſeberries and currants AF Virench 
are ſhrubs, oaks and cherries are trees. WEEE, 
Whatever part of a plant we examine, we ſhall find its whole ſub- N. B. 
ſtance to be a congeries of tubes, veſſels, and fibres, with their con- 6. - 
tained pulp or fluids; the root, the trunk, or ſtalk, the branches, and eye. 
even the leaves, flowers, and fruits, all anſwer this deſcription. The 62. 8 
roots, trunks, and branches of trees, each generally comprehend thiee rings of 
different parts; the pith, or core at the centre; next to this the cells, 0.1 
wood, and furrounding theſe, the bark; the bark is alſo covered wil Eirſt yea 
a ſkin; the pith and the bark are Gimilar ſubſtances; the parenchym The try 
or pulp of theſe, ſcems to be compoſe d of fmall cells, or bladders, nſertion 
and through the woody part of the plant, etpecially in the root, the wich its 
| bark is inſerted like rays towards the centre. The true wood 141 WWF The | 
congeries of theſe tubes dried, Between the bark and the wood, bited in 
new ring of theſe ducts is formed every year, which gradually loi the caly: 
its ſoftneſs as the cold {calon approaches, and, towards the mics? the grea 
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of winter, is condenſed into à ſolid ring of wood. Theſe annual 
rings, which are diſtinctly vifible in moſt trees, when cut through, 
ſerve as natural marks to diſtinguiſh their age. The rings of one 
Fear are ſometimes larger, ſometimes leſs than thoſe of another, pro- 
bably owing to the favourablenels or unfavourableneſs of the ſcaſon. 
Tue leaves, flowers, and fruit of trees, are organized like the trunks, 
aad compoſed of the lame ſubſtance, ditterently modified, or farther 
BE refined, 7 | | 
The figures on Plate VI. are illuſtrative of what has been ad- 
vanced on the growth, ſtructure, and fructification of plants. 

= Fig. 50. A, the formen, or hole in the garden- bean, through 
Fnich the radicle ſnoots inte the ſoil. 5 | 
gi. A tranſverſe ſection of the bean; the dots being the branches 
of the ſeminal root. | 

52. A, The radicle. B, The plume, or bud. 

= c<;. Longitudin.] ſection of one of the lobes of the bean, ſhowing 
EZ the {mall bladders, of which the pulpy or parenchymatous part is comi- 
* poſed. . | : . 
4, 55. A, A tranſverſe ſe ion of the radicle. B, A tranſverſe 
& {tion of the plume, ſhewing the organs, or veſſels of the ſeminal 
root. 1 . 
50. Seminal root branched out upon the lobes. 57. Appearance 
ot che radicle, plume, and ſeminal root when a little further advanced 
n growth. 
358. A ſmall part of the tranſverſe ſection of the pulpy part of a 
= pear magnified, fhewing A, the acetary, or inner parenchyma, which 
ius to the core. B, The outer parenchyma, formed of globules 
grains, ligneous fibres, and radiated veſſels. C, Ring of lap-vet- 
and ſkin. - 
59. A tranſverſe ſection of the root of wormwood, as it appears 
os the naked eye. | | 
bo. Section of 59 magnified. AA, The ſkin with its veſlels. 
E B B, the bark; the round holes. C CC, Are the lymph-ducts of 
the bark; all the other holes are little cells aud fap veſſels. DDD, 
= irenchymatous inſertions from the bark, with the cells, &c. 
b E. E. E, The 1ays of wood, in which the holes are the air-veſſels, —- 
$ N. B. This root has no pith. kg | 
51. A traniverſe ſection of a branch of aſh, as it appears to the 
eye. . 
= 62. Section of 61 magnified. A A, The Bak. BB, Arched 
rings of ſap-veſſels, CC, The parenchyma of the bark, with its 
cells. D D, circular line of lymph-ducts. E E, The wood. F, 
W 7 ict year's growth. G, Second. H, Third year's growth. III. 
be true wood. K L, Air-veſſels. M NI M, The parenchymatous 
ntertions of the bark repreſented by the white rays. N O, The pith, 
With e its bladders, or cells. | | | 
The parts of fructification, already deſcribed, are pretty well exhi- 
bited in the lily, and other flowers of the liliaceous tribe, except that 
the calyx, which accompanies almoſt all other flowers, is wanting iu 
e greater part of theſe, | 
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63. a, The flower in bud, 5, The corolla expanding. c, The F Beer. 
corolla quite open. 1 ſtitu 
3 piſtil, — pointal. e, The germ. 75 The tile. g, The F: in flight 

„The fix ſtamens. 7, The filaments. E, The anthers. mals, W 


ga name 
found t. 
EL the pol) 
V worm c 
= fiſhes, 2 
EZ means C 


„ The germ advanced into a pericarp, which is here a capſule; 
> : tranſverſe ſection of the pericarp, to ſhow the three cells and 
the leeds, 
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SECTION VIII. 


The Animal Department ; including the Structure and Nutrimem of tþ | 
Body, the Circulation of the Fluids, &c. and the Diviſion of Aninal 37. C 
into Quadrupeds, Birds, Amphibia, Riſhes, Inſects, and Worms, nion am 
86. Compariſon between Animals and Plants.) We are now come to 5 diſpo 

conſider the laſt, the nobleſt, and the moſt beautiful part of the ere MF antients 


tion: the creatures for whom this earth ſeems to have been entirely WF the othe 


4 


x 


formed, and for whoſe repaſt or uſe the whole of its unintelligent olaſſes, | 
productions appear to have been brought forth: theſe are the animat- of its ex 
ed tenants of our globe. All animals appear to be endowed with a Ml niature, 
degree of underſtanding or perception, and choice or will, Thi, WW operatio 
more than their formation, appears to diſtinguiſh them from the in- ſource, | 
ſenſible vegetables whereon they feed. Though there appear, at fri MMF niceſt ob 
vigw, this moſt evident diſtinction between an animal and a plant, MM of art, 
e of theſe very different kinds of creatures aſſume an appta- Anim 
ance ſo exactly like each other, that philoſophers, in conſiderinig WM both ma 
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them, ſeem at a loſs to determine where animal life begins, or ve- and ſom 


getative ends. The ſenſitive plant ſhrinks at the touch; but this, Mare divi 
perhaps, mechanically proceeds from the interruption of the fluids in bringing 

Fl 

tae ſpau 
preſenting their flowers to the rays of the light, and purſuing the almoſt ir 
{un from caſt to weſt, rejoicing in its beams'; but this is alſo mecha. {ſcattered 
heat relaxes the tone of the vegetable organs, and at the ame tie nnexpec 
proportionably evaporates the fluids which theſe organs contato accou 
there, of neceſſity, muſt alſo be the greateſt flaccidity of the fibre, time; tt 
and the greateſt evaporation of the fluids ; of courſe, from the Jaw of dies; anc 


its tender veſſels. Some plants ſeem poſſeſſed of voluntary motion, Wi 

nically accounted for. It is well known that a certain degree of by vario 
Now, to whatever fide of the plant the heat is principally applicch their ap 
gravitation, the flower, indeed the whole plant, muſt incline to that they bur 


| fide from whence the light or heat proceeds, Vegetables alſo are iz ¶ during t. 


ed to one ſpot, and muſt wait for accidental ſupplies cf nouriſhment. Wibryo of: 
Their roots are fitted to abſorb every fluid that comes within ther WWnated lil 
reach: they have been found by experiment to imbibe fluids that c eonſtitut. 
tually poiſon them. The caſe appears to be very different with an animal. 
mals; they have a choice in their food ; and if one place does nu The h 
fupply it, they ſeek it in another, aud take q hat is beſt ſuited to thet end the | 
= conſtitutions; Net ſagaci 
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. Sxer. VIII. 
conſtitutions; they ſeek preſervation from ſuperior force and violence 
in flight, art, or mutual combination: even the loweſt tribes of ani- 
mals, which, from their ſimple formation have been callei zoophytes, 
a name implying a vegetable ſubſtance endowed with animal life, are 
found to ſkulk or fly on the appearance of even diſtant danger: thus 
N the polypus contracts its horns, and the ſtar-fiſh its arms; the earth- 
E worm contracts itſelf, and hides in the earth when diſturbed: ſhell- 
A fiſhes, and inſets alſo, of the moſt inert kind, are furniſhed with 
means of defence, which they avail themſelves of with diligence ; in - 
ſects make their way into plants and other bodies, and there lie ſe- 
cure; the Pholades fiſhes, merely by working with their tongues, dig 
© themſelves apartments in ſolid rocks; and even the dull oyſter can open 
or cloſe up its ſhells, | 
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87. Conſtitution and Propagation of Animals.) It is a received opi- 


nion among naturaliſts, that an animal body is a compages, or com- 


I plicate ſyſtem of veſſels, with their contained circulating fluids, variouſ- 
iy diſpoſed, to form parts of different figures for different uſes. The 
antients ſuppoſed that the heart and brain were firſt formed, and that 
the other parts proceeded from them. The moderns, by the help of 
glaſſes, have diſcovered the figure of the animal at a very early period 


© of its exiſtence ; and ſome have thought that all the parts exiſt in mi- 


niature, from the firſt formation of the foetus ; but the wonderful 
operations in the natural world, when attempted to be traced to their 


« 


ſource, become ſo extremely delicate and minute, as to eſcape the 
E niceſt obſervations of man, aſſiſted with the moſt ingenious contrivances 
Animals are generally divided into male and female, and ſome are 
both male and female, and called hermaphrodites, as the earth- worm, 
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and ſome others. With regard to their manner of propagation, they 
Fre divided into oviparous, bringing forth eggs; and viviparous, 


bringing forth their young alive. The oviparous are extremely prolific; 


BY 


mY 


1 tie ſpawn of fiſhes, the <gg3 of birds, of ſerpents, and of inſects, are 
almoſt innumerable; thoſe of the inſect tribes appear to be everywhere 


3 ſcattered abroad, and by the heat of the ſun, of putrefying bodies, and 
by various other cauſes, to break forth into animation in places ſo 
@ unexpected, that ſome have had recourſe to a ſuppoſed new creation, 
to account for their ſudden appearance. Theſe minute animals make 
their appearance as reptiles, or as ſmall fiſhes, and move about for a 


imme; they are ſhut up in a narrow cell cloſely ſurrounding their bo- 


dies; and under the names of aurelia, &c. ſeem entombed for a ſeaſon; 
they burſt their narrow manfions, take wing, and are for ever buſy 
during the very ſhort period of their enlarged exiſtence. The em- 
bryo of the viviparous kind, naturaliſts tell us, is alſo an egg impreg- 
vated like the other; it appears, however, to be of a more delicate 
Fonſtitution, and only capable of being matured in the body of the 
Wanmal, | | | 
| The human body is accounted the moſt exquiſite in its formation; 
w the nearer the other animals approach to this, the higher degree 
er ſagacity they ſeem generally eudowed with. 
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The food which we take, being chewed and mixed with the ſalin, 
and thereby rendered fit for digeſtion, deſcends into the ſtomach; 
where, being {till further thinned by the juices there, and undergying 
a gentle warmth and attrition, it is digeſted and thrown into the al. 
mentary canals by the periſtaltic, or wormlike motion, of which, and 
the comprethon of ſurrounding muſcles, it is carried along: being noy 


mixed with the bile, and the juice of the pancreas, or ſweet-bread, the 


groſs parts are protruded through the bowels. The bile is ſecreted by 
the liver; the gall-bladder is a kind of reſervoir for it ; and it is from 
this thatit is fupplied for the purpoſe of the animal economy; the 
nutritive, or thin and milky chyle, is abforbed by the lacteals (hair. 
like tubes ſpread on the ſmall inteſtines) through which it paſſes to 


the receptaculum chyli, and thence through the thoracic duct and 


left ſubclavian vein, mixing with the blood, it enters the heart. 

88. Digeſtion of Food, Circulation of the Blood, Breathing, Qc.] Ani 
now, having got to this living and powerful ſpring of action, whict 
waits not to be renewed by the application of winches, or the wind- 
ing up of wheels ; but whether we ſleep or are awake, by night or by 
day, like an unwearied and faithful labourer, with muſcular exertions, 
continually di{tributes the vital ſtream through our complicated frame, 
till their varied functions ceaſe, and the tenement of clay is inhabited 
no more. Having got to the heart, in ſurveying the animal economy, 
we might hence take our departure ; and following the blood in its cir- 


_ culation through the body, we might explore the inmoſt recefles of 


thi wonderful piece of mechaniſm, we might ſee it when all was in 
health and in vigour, every part ready to ſpring into action, or all 


at eaſe; we might obſerve the thoufands of changes it is incident to, 
_ enervated by labour or enfeebled by age; racked by pain, and di. 


ordered by every kind of exceſs ; we might obſerve it agitated by the 
aſſions, oppreſſed with grief, and finding relief in a figh or in tears, 


Invigorated with hope, convulſed with laughter, animated with joy, 
tremulous with fear, or with anger; and, with the exceſs of any 
_ of theſe, brought to its end. N 

ſee them growing into expreſſion, obſerve paleneſs or a bluſh be. 


e might mix with the features, 


traying the ſecret emotions of the ſoul ; the eye and ear we miglt 
minutely examine; ſee how they convey information to the mind 


through the medium of the brain, amuſe it with various objectsol 
beauty, or captivate it with the bewitching melody of ſounds; we 


might notice the diſorder in its moſt exquiſite parts, when fron 
intenſe application, and various other inexplicable cauſes, reflect 
goes aſtray, and the patient is inſane; but man is beyond the com 


prehenſion of himfelt: the philoſopher may enquire, and the phil: 


cian draw his conclufion; their theories may be ſpecions and often 
times juſt, but it feems they muſt be ſhort; and the more they ente 
into this extenſive field of enquiry, the more they will ever fee eto! 
them for examination and for conjecture, 

The heart, as deſcribed by anatomiſts, is a muſcle of a conic fig!" 
furniſhed with its cavities, valves, and tubes, as an hydraulic 9 


chine. We may conceive {ome idea of its motions, by obfervitg | 


mechaniſm and effects of a pump, or a common pair of belion” 
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lin, om the veins the blood enters the cavities or ventricles of the heart, 
ach; rough openings called auricles; the ventricles contracting, the blood 
going WES thrown through the arteries all over the body. This cicculation 


pay be defined to be a perpetual motion of the blood, in conſequence 
pf the action of the heart and arteries, which impel it to all parts of 
Ihe body, and it is brought back by the veins. The arteries, at 


' now 
d, the heir firſt branching out from the heart, are large tubes, called aorte ; 
ed by e veins, at their entering the heart, are alſo large tubes, called venæ 
fron kbaræ. From the minute branches, or extremities of the arteries 
; the MeTiltributed through the body, ariſe the veins and the lymphatics; 
hair. he veins to receive the blood, and return it to the heart: the lympha- 
es to ics to carry off the lymph, or thinner part of the blood; to keep it in 
t and right temper for flowing through the veins, and to diſtribute the 
yahp to the chyle in its paſſage to the heart, for the purpoſe of dilut- 
Ard g and preparing it to incorporate with the blood, 
hien Although the chyle keeps perpetually flowing into the blood, yet 
wind o redundance enſues, becauſe the maſs of fluids and the blood are 
or by {WFontinually changing; new blood is perpetually forming from the 


Eehyle, and the old blood is ſecreted, forming other fluids, as the ſa- 
Elva, bile, &c, or breaks down into putreſcent mucilage, and is carried 
Edt by exhalant veſſels fitted to receive it, though they refuſe egreſs 


to the particles of blood. 5 


Of the fluids ſecreted by the different glands, the ſweat is not the 


ſes of Tnalleſt. diſcharge we experience; the effluvium, continually thrown off 
72s in y the aye ren of the lungs, we are told, far exceeds it, but 1s, in 
or al act, the ſame evacuation through different channels : hence, thoſe 
nt to, ho peripire the moſt in ſummer, their pores being cloſed by cold in 
. e winter, and the diſcharge thrown upon the lungs, become pecu— 


Wi irly liable to aſthmatic complaints, eſpecially if the atmoſphere be 
3 ready too humid to receive the diſcharge. 


joy, 
Fa Ot veſſels, numerouſly ſupplied with valves, which for many ages. 
ures, eluded the inveſtigation of anatomiſts, but are now found to exiſt 
be. ery numerouſly in all parts of the body; and are evidently deſigned 
night o take up the ſuperabundant fluids, everywhere diffuſed into all the ca 

mind WO ities and minuteſt interſtices of the body, which would otherwiſe 


ccumulate, and be productive of inconvenience and diſeaſe, as is 
ewn in dropſy, when theſe veſſels fail to perform their office. By 


8 00 5 

from theſe veſſels the fluids, thus depoſited to lubricate the innumerable 
tion WE urfaces, are removed and conveyed into the circulating blood, and 
com {carried off by the kidneys and other organs of ſecretion, 

uf: Some anatomiſts ſeem unwilling to aſſume a perfect knowledge of 
zften- be uſe of the air inſpired by the lungs : it is known to be inſtrumen- 
ente al in ſpeech, and to convey ſmells. When the left ventricle has 


1 We the blood to the remote parts of the body, and it has returned 
= tough the veins to the right auricle of the heart, the right ventricle 
ecewes it, and throws it through the pulmonary artery into the 


g the I from the principle of fire it may be fraught with, it perhaps re- 
my eſtes and helps to renew the yivifying quality of the crimſon ſtream ; 
50 | 5 I betore, 


The lymphatics are an extremely delicate and tranſparent ſyſtem 


ungs; here the air ſeems as a vehicle to carry off the noxious ſteam; 
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It has heen aſcertained, that of this pure air taken in by inſpiration icarce 
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before, returning by the pulmonary veins through the left auricle 9. 
the heart, the left ventricle ſends it on the ſame kindly errand it hy 
already run through the body. | 

In the lungs the blood comes within the thouſandth part of an inch 
of actual contact with the air taken in by breathing; and it has been 
ſhewn that the thin membrane between them, like a fieve, admits the 
air to the blood, and, in fact, does not prevent the action of one on 


the other. This approximation mult ſurely be of conſiderable im. 


portance in the animal economy, fince all the blood in the body, by 
an aſtoniſhingly rapid circulation, is continually expoſed to the ac. 
tion of the air in the lungs; and the pulmonary artery, which conver; 
the blood into them, 1s as large as the aorta which carries the blood 
to all other parts of the body. It has alſo been demonſtrated, that 


the red colour of the blood depends on its expoſure to air, the arte- | 


rial blood being much more florid than that which is on its return from 
the different parts of the body. But it is not all kinds of air which 
are proper for reſpiration, but only one particular kind that will fup- 
port animal life ; and this conſtitutes about one third or one fourth of 
our atmoſphere, and is called by modern chemiſts oxygene or pure air, 


any is returned by expiration, but it is abſorbed by the blood, and thus 
yields a ſort of pabnlum to the body. The matter of fire contained 
in it, in a latent ſtate, gets looſe as the air paſſes from the gafeous to 
the concrete ſtate, in being abſorbed by the blood, and thus helps to 
conſtitute or keep up the animal heat; for the heat of the body ſeem 
alſo to depend much on the ſupply of aliment to the ſtomach. 

89. The Will, Brain, Nerves, Sc.] Hitherto we have conſidered 
the animal functions as they are patively carried on; but animals have 
alſo voluntary motion. In ſurveying them in this point of view, new 
wonders ariſe, and ſtill more incomprehenſible ; we may have a remote 
idea of the circulation of the fluids in a uniform way; we may ob. 
ſerve the ſwelling of the tide, the courſes of the heavenly bodies, the 
growing of plants, the motion of the winds, and of other inanimate 
bodies; we may ſay it is all natural, and think we comprehend 1t; 
but when we come to contemplate voluntary action, the fage and the 
child ſeem at once on a level; alike unable to comprehend the powel? 
they enjoy, and alike capable of employing them to their likings. 

Anatomiſts, in deſcribing the body as an animated machine, inform 
us, that from the brain, which they imagine to be the ſeat of the ut 
derſtanding, ariſe certain branches, which they ſuppoſe to be faſcicull 
or bundles of extremely fine tubes, ſo minute, indeed, that their can. 
ties cannot be diſcovered ; theſe they call nerves; they tell us, thi! 
they are the. inſtruments of ſenſation, and diſtributed throughout the 
whole frame ; that whatever we feel is only experienced by theſe co! 

veying the ſenſations to the brain; but how this is done is matter © 
diſpute. Some ſuppoſe, that however objects affect us, whether the 
come in contact with the hand or any other part of the body; whe: 
ther their rays fall upon the retina of the eye, which is an expanſich, 
of the optic nerves, or their effluvia enter the noſe, and ſtrike on the 
olfactory ones; whether ſounds be in the ear, or taſtes in the mou, 
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the nerves receive the impreſſion, and vibrate it to the brain. Others 
object that they are flack, mont, and ſurrounded with ſoft parts, and 


are therefore unfit for vibrations. According to their conjectures, the 


brain is a gland ſecreting from the blood an inviſibly fine fluid, called 


EZ the animal ſpirits, or nervous fluid; this flows continually through 
tue nerves, and is tranſmitted into all the parts of the frame. To all 
tele proceſſes in our nice elaboratory the infant owes its growth, and 
the man of years his continuance : were our hands of ſteel, or our bones 
of adamant, they would ſoon be worn out; but fitted to receive the 
EZ nutrimental fluids, they mock the violence of labour, and only gather 
BY ſtrength from the duties impoſed on them; by theſe the fingers are 
guarded with nails, and by theſe the jaws are furniſhed with teeth. 
The fluid, which flows with unequable motion through the nexves, 
is affected in its motions by every object that ſtrikes upon theſe; . 
as to ſtop the end of a tube is to ſtop the motion of the whole con- 
EZ tained fluid, fo the extremity of the nerve being affected, the animal 
ſpirits ſtop at once, and faithfully give to the brain or ſenſorium the. 
varied impreſſions of pleaſure and pain. It is when the mind willeth 
that theſe animal ſpirits, ruſhing into the muſcles, contract them, and 
thus put the body into action: but here the man of ſcience muſt hold, 
and here his conjectures ſeem to have an end. 


If artificial machines, by caſual ſupplies of oil, be made to run 


glibly, the animal frame, in this reſpect, ſeems to have peculiar ad- 
& vantages ; the joints are tipped with cartilage, and furniſhed with a 
mucilaginous matter, called finovia; their motions are fo fine, we ſeem 
not to have the leaſt feeling of their movements; and the whole ma- 
& chine ſeems to be amply ſupplied with lubricating fluids, It is re- 
markable, that though our joints are ſo free from friction, yet whe- 
ther we ſit or ſtand, or in whatever poſition we be, the dody ſeems 
fixed and firm, without effort. It ſeems the bones are ſtayed by the 
muſcles, as the yards in a ſhip are kept ſteady by the braces; if, in 
ibis the ſtarboard braces be let go, the larboard ones prevail; if in 
the body a muſcle becomes paralytic, its antagoniſt one contracts and 
= diſtorts the part. It ſeems the general idea, that all our motions are 
performed by contractions of the muſcles, that theſe are produced by 
an influx of fluids inte their parts; and reſpecting how this brings 
about the effect, various have been the opinions. Perhaps, if we can 
content ourſelves to derive information from an homely example, in 
the inſtance of a cord fixed at the ends, growing tight when wet with 
lain, and hanging looſe in dry weather, we may lee the manner of 
animal exertions: perhaps the parts of the muſcle are more cloſely at- 
WJ tracted to each other by the influx of the fluid; and this may bring 
about the neceſſary contraction. oo. 


The fineſt vifible nerves, under the moſt powerful microſcope, ap- 


Pear to be only bundles of ſtill finer ones; ſo that the ſmalleſt yet 
N diſcovered, have been computed to be 30,000 times finer than a 
hair. | | | 
Some have thought that the nerves, being ſo exceedingly fine, are 

not likely to be tubes conveying liquors. They aſſert, that all the ſo- 
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134 SUBLUNARY Parrtll ber. V 
lids of the body are formed from the blood; and from that part of it 2 
called the coagulable lymph. 1 | | _ 
go, Various Definitions, Obſervations, E9c.] The bones ſuſtain the lich lin 
other parts of the body; they ſerve as levers for the muſcles to 28 = 2 
upon, and defend thoſe parts from external injuries that are of tne Wi lar one 
greateſt conſequence to be preſerved; as the brain, ſpinal marroy, Cel of 
heart, &c. Every cylindrical bone contains a marrow for the pur. 6 Glam 
poſe of ſoftening it, and rendering it lels brittle : in young tender ery 20 
bones the marrow is bloody, leſt being too oily it ſhould ſoften them ompoſed 
too much; by their being hollow they are lighter, yet their diameter; mnicatin 
being kept large, they are leſs liable to be broke: which mechaniſm Lech f 
being yet more convenient for birds, the bones of their wings, and Comal, 
for the ſame reaſon their quills, have very large cavities; while the a fir 
legs of other animals, and particularly of man, have their bones more he gener: 
ſolid for ſupporting of weight. Some inſects and fiſhes have ſhells  conned 
inſtead of bones, which ſerve them alſo for defence; their muſcles esch off 
being inſerted into theſe at a diſtance from the centre of motion of cellular 
each joint, their motions are ſlow, ſtrong, and fimple: there fore, in r 
this ſort of animal, quickneſs of motion, where it is wanted, is pro- i isand th 
cured by a number of joints, as may be ſeen in the legs of a flea; and onthe 1 
variety of motion, by joints with different directions, as may be ob- led rhet 
ſerved in a lobſter. „ . f differen 
Muſcles are diſtin& portions of fleſh, which by contracting, perform ut it is tb 
the motions of the body. Tendons are the ſame fibres, more cloſely uropean, 
connected, that they may poſſeſs leſs ſpace in a limb, and be in- q1. Con 
ſerted in leſs room into a bone. We may conſider the fibres of the reation, 
muſcles comparatively looſe as flax on a ſpinning-wheel ; and the tens 4 ade, 
dons fmall, but ſtrong, like the thread og the ipindle. ad bear 
| Ligaments are ſtrong inelaſtic ſubſtances, for holding together ſuch ins ds 
bones as have motion; and in ſome inſtances, as at the wriſt and i. f tne our 
ſtep, they bind down the tendons of mulcles, to increaſe their ſtrengh en ſaid, 
of action. 5 3 | 3 e ſame, } 
Cartilage, commonly called griſtle, is a compact, elaſtic ſubſtance, anner wit 
almoſt inſenſible: with this the extremities of bones are covered when roof that! 
intended to move upon each other, as in all the joints of the body; n nicely 
this having a finely poliſhed ſurface, lubricated with ſinovia, renders ſd a ſou 
us inſenfible of friction, or rather prevents it; and by its elaſticity pie. pying th 
vents the injuries which would otherwiſe be inflicted on the joints u ate in hi 
many occaſions, as jumping, &c. The ribs are alſo connected to 7 em 2 pre 
breait-bone by cartilage, to give greater elaſticity and capability 0 ley are p 
contraction and dilatation; it is likewiſe principally concerned in the d attachr 
formation of the external part of the ear, being, from its elaflicity lonkeys, i 
more favourable for vibration and the conveyance of ſounds. Ve Wi the buſt 
alſo derive an advantage from the moſt prominent part of the " r, this po 
being cartilaginous; were it conſtructed of bone, it would be ſub ¶peds in a 
to facture from its expoſure ; and if of a more yielding texture, vl em tea 
noſtrils would not be ſo favourably dilated for the receiving of enn ſts: and 
but would colapſe, or cloſe, when we attempted to draw in the bit Heng bes 
_ through thole avenues. 
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ang called pleura; the abdomen is in like manner lined with a fi- 


1:7 one, Called peritoneum ; the ſtomach and inteſtines are alto com- 
Tod of ſeveral diſtinct membranes, connected by veſlels, nerves, and 
ne filaments, or fibres. The true ſkin is connected to the body ot 


rery animal by what 1s called the cellular membrane, from its being 
ompoſed of innumerable cells, or minute cavities, everywhere com- 


unicating with each other, fo that air or other fluids, being forced 
© tween the ſkin and muſcular parts, it readily diffuſes over the whole 
nimal, Cellular membrane is ſo generally diſperſed throughout the 

nimal ſtructure, that, like the cellular tiſſue in plants, it ſeems to be 
he general connecting medium. By this the expanded membranes 


e connected to the parts they line, the coats of veſſels are connected 
each other, and even the fibres of muſcles are united by the medium 
f cellular membranes. The ſkin of the human body is everywhere 


£ 


Sovered with a fine but inſenſible membrane, called cuticle; between 


isand the thick ſkin, called cutis, is ſpread a tender ſubſtance, which, 


ſomthe flightneſs of its texture, ſcarcely can be deemed a membrane, 


led rhetum mucoſum; upon this depend the various complexions 
f different perſons : both the cutis and cuticle are the ſame in all; 
ut it is the rhetum mucoſum which diſtinguiſhes the colour of the 
uropean, the Indian, and the African, 
q1. Compariſon of Brutes and Man, Of all the tribes of ſublunary 
reation, quadrupeds ſeem to make the neareſt approaches to man in 
ar ſtructure and in their ſagacities. Of theſe, ſome of the monkey 
nd bear o near a likeneſs to him in their fabric, that anatomiſts 
ave diſcovered very little difference in their internal conformation, 
bf the ouran outang, diſſected, and thus compared with man, it has 
een ſaid, eſpecially the tongue, and all the orgaps of the voice were 
de ſame, yet the animal was dumb; the brain was formed in the ſame 
anner with that of man, yet the creature wanted reaſon ; an evident 
root that no diſpoſition of matter will give mind: and that the body, 
dw nicely ſoever. formed, is formed in vain when there is not in- 
ld a foul to direct its operations. Theſe imitative animals, from 
pying the manners of man, and being ſo like him in their figure, 
are in his eyes a wonderful air of ſagacity, which ſeems to give 
em a pre-eminence over the other parts af the brute creation; but 
ey are perhaps equalled, or even exceeded in invention, docility, 
d attachment, by animals that ſeem of a far leſs perfect figure, If 
Jonkeys, in making their depredations on the corn, or the orchards 
| the byſbandmen, plant centinels to give the alarm in caſe of dan- 
7, this policy is obſerved generally by the other gregarious quad- 
peds in a ſtate of nature, and even by the birds, who might many 
I them teach the ape a leſſon of art in the nice conſtruction of their 
ls; and if he do attempt, as ſome ſay, a fort of hut, the awkward- 
doking beaver ſeems very much to excced him. Indeed the natives 
bole countries where this little animal exerts its ingenuity, from 
—=—* 7 their 
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Membranes are moſt delicately eonſtructed parts of the animal 
wachine; they form the moſt ſmooth and advantageous linings to the 
Cyeral cavities of the body: the brain is included in a membrane 
ich lines the cavity of the ſkull ; the cheſt is alſo lined with a mem - 
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their leading a roving life, ſeem ſcarcely to have leiſure to diſplay ꝙ We hz 
their wigwams an architeCture equal to that which the beavers he. | 
ſtow on their huts. | 3 
The aſſociating together for repelling a powerful invader, is al 
ſo common to the other be animals as well as to apes: eve 
the ſheep, in a ſtate of nature, unite together for the common de. 
fence, the ewes falling into the centre, the rams taking the poſt of 
danger, bravely defending them by help of their horns. Both the 
hind and fore limbs of animals of the monkey kind, are furniſhe 
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| d irnihed Nixe mant 
with a ſort of hands peculiarly adapted for the purpoſes of climbing, Wricle, ar 
Though in this exerciſe they are often ſeen upright in their woods, ut n contad 


are told, that they naturally run there upon all fours, and hence their 


wy 
palms and ſoles are equally beaten and callous; that when they are ort circ 


ud wate! 


taken, their hands are tied behind them, to teach them to walk uy. Wi pective! 
right; that they learn this attitude after ſome time; and thus iv. Natur- 
ſtructed, are ſent to Europe to aſtoniſh the ſpeculative with their ne Mf anima! 


approaches to humanity, while it is never conſidered how much i; Mare claf 


natural, and how much has been acquired in the ſavage ſchools of . Hie, thei 
nin and Angola. . eir legs 
This animal, fo expert in imitation, ſeems exceeded in wiſdom by er divit 


the unwieldy elephant; and mutt, in attachment and perſonal courage, Mer obvi 
yield with all other brutes, to the dog, that faithful and conſtant Petween: 
companion of man, which rejoices in finding out and obeying the vill HPeptible, 
of its maſter. | | _ Wires pre 
92. Gencral Analyſes, Obſervations, Wc.) The innumerable ani MWrine wh 
various tribes of living creatures which inhabit our globe are, atria, us ſom 
man, the birds of the air, and the beaſts of the field; aquatic, fiſhes; MWheir hur 
and amphibious, thoſe animals which live both in the air and water, dying-fiſl 
as ſerpents, frogs, lizards, tortoiſes, &, Inſects and worm iis ſhell-fi 
may be conſidered as an inferior fort of beings, creatures to be fom o the po 
in every habitable part of the creation: and ſome of them in their n them; 
changes belong ſucceflively to the waters, the earth, and the air, heir hea 
Myriads of minute creatures of this deſcription, inviſible to us, at ihe wate! 
found to inhabit places we might ſuppoſe deſtitute of life: wber er wate 
vatrefaction prevails, theſe creatures have their refidence; they ſwam hes; ar 
m the air, and a variety of fluids; they inhabit the green leaf, f anima 
nodies of living animals, and indeed almoſt every other ſubſiant WW loſs wh 
that is not of adamantine hardneſs, or poiſonous quality, We hard be beaſt 
account their bodies as the fleſh of beaſts, of fiſhes, or of birds; thi MWeb-foots 
are without bones and blood; and have only a white ſerous fluid ci- {Weaver ; 
culating through them in place of blood, N | Ppearing 
From our being accuſtomed from our childhood to behold lg ore as v 
creatures moving in the waters, we get reconciled to the fight, the ma 
hardly wonder how they exiſt without ſuffocation. Were we to ju ome aſhc 
of animal life, however, merely from the feelings we have of our on!]WPater, fe: 
exiſtence, we ſhould fooliſhly pity them as oppreſſed by the d bibia. s 
fluid wherein they reſide, and ignorantly account their fituation WIN ter, th 
natural: a fiight knowledge of anatomy, towever, ſhews us tha reit; 
reverſe is the caſe. | on. 
s, app 
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we have already ſeen in the circulation of the blood in the human 
ame, how the left ventricle of the heart throws it through the arte- 
es to the remote parts of the body; how the veins take it up, and 
W-tarn it to the right ventricle; how this throws the crimſon ſtream 
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ven eexing to the lungs, there to be fanned by the inſpired air, before it 
de. ie again returned to the left ventricle, The hearts of other animals 

t of bat live in the air, and that have red blood in their bodies, as beaſts 
the nd birds, are alſo formed with two ventricles, and their blood is in 
ſhed ire manner hot. The heart of fiſhes and amphibia has but one ven- 
Ine, WWricle, and their blood is cold; it therefore does not need to come 
, we n contact with the air, and it only runs what the anatomiſts call the 
thei 


Whort circulation. Thus we ſee in the very different elements, the air 
y ar ad waters, how their inhabitants are naturally fitted for their re- 
Wpetive habitations, . 

Naturaliſts, in contemplating and deſcribing the innumerable tribe 

f animals, have grouped them together in a variety of ways; they 
Mare claſſed them according to their places of habitation and ways of 
Wife, their outward forms and internal ſtructure, their teeth or bills, 
Wheir legs, wings, or fins, their manner of moving, &c. but what- 
Ever diviſions they my have made in the immenſe variety, and how - 
rer obvious their diſtinctions may at firſt ſeem to be, the gradations 
Petween animals of the moſt oppoſite kinds are ſo minute and imper- 
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Wures preſent themſelves of ſo equivocal a kind, it ſeems hard to deter- 


le and ine whether they are inſets, birds, or quadrupeds, fiſhes or beaſts : 


aerial, 
filhes; 
water, 
worms 
e found 
in their 
the au. 


Wying-fiſh and bat; while ſome fiſhes appear but like inſets or worms, 
5 ſhell-fiiſhes and polypi ; thoſe of the cetaceous kind, from the whale 
the porpoiſe, have, like quadrupeds, cylindric bones, with marrow 


heir hearts ſimilarly formed; muſt frequently come to the top of 


us, at he water to breathe ; and would actually drown, if kept long un- 
where er water. Hence ſome account theſe animals rather beaſts than 

ſwam hes; and indeed the gradations between beaſts and theſe kinds 
leaf, th: t animals, are ſo minute and indiſtinct, that naturaliſts are at 
ubſtanct WA los where to draw the line betwixt them: thus in deſcending from 
e hardy he beaſts of the field to the inhabitants of the waters, they are firſt. 
GY eb-footed, as the otter ; they are partly covered with ſcales, as the 
fluid ci. 


Weaver ; their limbs are incloſed in their bodies, the extremities only 


1d Iv Tre as well as in the water; and, in fine, they are without fore ft. 
ight, 8: the manati ; or are only furniſhed with fins, as the whale, and never 
> £0 judge ome aſhore, To account for the continuance of theſe animals under 
four ON! 


ater, ſeems attended with more diffculty than that of the true am- 
Wiidia. Some have {upoſed, that during the time they remain under 
ater, the blood accumulates in the arteries, which dilate to re- 
"Vert ;zand that by this means the circulation for a while keeps go- 
on. There is another way of accounting for it, which, in man 
, appears to be evidently the cauſe ; Between the ventricles of the 


heart 


the dene 
jation Uſe 
18 tha K 


We 


keptible, that, in attempting to draw the animated picture, many crea- 
hus ſome of the ſmaller tribes of fiſhes, as well as beaſts, rife from 


Wbcir humble ſtations, take wing and flutter through the air, as the 


Wn them; like them, bring forth alive, and ſuckle their young; have 


ppearing in ſhape like fins, as the ſeal or the morſe; they live upon 
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heart there is originally an aperture, called the foramen ovale 


through which the blood is found to make the ſhort circulation, while 
the animal as yet continues in the womb ; on the birth of the animal, 
when it begins to breathe, the foramen cloſes up, and the blood is 


thrown to the lungs, as already deſcribed: In ſome, however, az 


ſeals, the foramen is found open, and thus they are fitted for remain. 
ing long under water, by the blood circulating immediately through 
the heart without being thrown to the lungs. Some birds alſo lead 
an amphibious ſort of lie; as gulls, cormorants, ducks, geeſe, ſwans, 
&c, They, like the quadrupeds juſt mentioned, are web-footed for 
Towing in the water, and, like them, overtake their fiſhy prey in their 
own element, . | „ 
It is lamentably true, that in ſome parts of the world, even 
man is reduced to the miſerable neceſſity of becoming an amphi- 


bious ſort of animal. Perhaps the gay and gaudy fair, glittering in 


their pearls, little confider the pain it coſts ſome of their wretched 
fellow- creatures to procure the little bauble. The ſhining little gem 
is found in the ſhell, and ſometimes within the body of a large 
kind of oyſter. Some have imagined it proceeds from a diſeaſe in the 
fiſh, This concrete ſubſtance is found to be cf the ſame kind with 
the inſide of the ſheil which incloſes it, and which is therefore called 
mother of pearl. There are pearl fiſheries in America, but thoſe of 
Afia are more celebrated: and of theſe the chief is carried on in the 
Perfian Gulph. The wretched people that are deſtined to fiſh for 
pearls, are either negroes, or ſome of the pooreſt natives of Perſia, 
They dive to the depth of fifteen fathoms, and continue at the bottom 
an amazing length of time. Some, as we are aſſured, have been 
known to continue three quarters of an hour under water without 
breathing; and to one unuſed to diving, a few minutes would ſuffo- 
cats the ſtrongeſt, Whether, from ſome effort, the blood burſts the old 
puaſſage which it had in the fœtus, and eireulates without going through 
the lungs, it is not eaſy to tell; but certain it is, that ſome bodies 
have been diſſected with this canal of communication open; and 
theſe extraordinary divers may be internally formed in that manner, 
If we confider theſe wretched people in the midſt of their bufineſs, 
or experiencing the effects of their unnatural employ, we can, perhaps, 
hardly conceive a way of life more calamitous. Furniſhed with 10 
other covering than a pair of gloves to defend his hands, while he 
picks the oyſters from the holes in the rocks, and a net hanging down 
rom his neck to hold what he takes, the diver plunges to the bot- 
tom by help of a ſtone. Beſides tempeſts and other dangers he has 


been expoſed to, he here becomes ſubject to ſuffocation ; ſtaring | 


monſters alſo, of enormous ſize, affright him in this wretched ſituation; 
and it is often in vain that he labours to conceal himſelf from their 
view, by ſtirring up mud at the bottom; he falls a victim to their vo- 
racity, and is delivered from his wretchedneſs. Theſe divers uni- 
verſally labour under a ſpitting of blood; the moſt robuſt and healthy 
young men are choſen for this employment, but they ſeldom ſurvive 
it above five or fix years; their fibres become rigid; their eye balls 


turn red; and they uſually die conſumptive. While, from the con- 
ſtruction 
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iqution of the heart and lungs in land-animals, and even in ſome of 
he fiſhes, we at once fee the air abſolutely neceſſary for their exiſt. 
Vence, we are not to imagine that the amphibia, nor even the 
fihes, which conſtantly keep under water, can live without air, though 
ſome of them are without any lungs at all. Thoſe who have ſeen a 
Eh in the water, muſt remember the motion of its lips and its gills; 
this without doubt is analogous to our breathing. 

Having conſidered the fitneſs of the ſeveral kinds of animals, from 
their internal ſtructure, for their reſpective elements, we may now 
obſerve their aptitude in other reſpects to their various maner of 
life. 

93. 2uadrupeds.) 


9 54 
regs 


1 . arth, in which its food lies, or where it finds ſecurity. In ſome it is 
long, in order to give a greater room for the olfactory nerves, as in 
dogs, who are to hunt and find out their prey by the ſcent. In others 
it is ſhort and thick, as in the hon, to increaſe the ſtrength of the 
jaw, and to fit it the better for combat. In thoſe that feed upon 
craſs, they are enabled to hold down their heads to the ground, by a 
ſtrong tendenous ligament, that runs from the head to the middle of 
the back. The teeth of animals are entirely fitted to the nature of their 
food. The teeth in gramenivorous animals are edged before, and 
fitted for cutting their vegetable food. In the carnivorous kinds they 


nouriſhing ſubſtances, it is ſmall and glandular. In thoſe that live 
entirely upon vegetables, it is very large; and thoſe who chew the 
cud, have no leſs than four ſtomachs, all which ſerve as ſo many la- 
boratories, to prepare and turp their coarſe food into proper nouriſh» 
ment. In Africa, where the plants afford greater nouriſhment than 
n our temperate climates, ſeveral animals that with us have four ſto- 
machs, have there but two, | . 
© Their legs are equally fitted to their wants or enjoyments. In ſome 
© they are made for ſtrength only, and to ſupport a vaſt unwieldy frame 
without flexibility, or beautiful ſymmetry. Thus the legs of the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the hipopotamus, or river-horſe, reſemble 
E pillars, Deer, hares, and other creatures that are to find ſafety only 
n flight, have their legs made entirely for ſpeed; they are ſlender 
þ and nervous, a 5 e 

3 Their feet are alſo formed to ſuit their manner of life. They are 
y furniſhed with fingers for holding, with claws for tearing, with mem- 
@ branes, or webs, for ſwimming, or with hoofs for traverſing extenſive 
uacks of rugged country. The porcupine and hedge-hog, covered 
with ſharp quills, or prickles, and the armadillo with ſcales, find 
ſecurity in coiling themſelves up, and preſent theſe to the attacks 
of their enemies. 5 | A Ln 
= Their covering ſeems alſo adapted to their wants, or ſituations. 
I The fox and the wolf, which in temperate climates have but ſhort 


hair, 2 
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hair, have a fine long fur in the frozen regions near the pole, On 


the contrary, thoſe dogs which with ust have long hair, when carrie 
to Guinea or Angola, in a ſhort time caſt their thick covering, and. 
ſame a lighter dreſs, and one more adapted to the warmth of th, 
country. The beaver and the ermine, which are found inthe great. 


eſt plenty in the cold regions, are remarkable for the warmth and de. 


licacy of their furs; while the elephant and the rhinoceros, that au 


natives of the Line, have ſcarce any hair at all. 


94. Birds.) Birds, next to quadrupeds, ſeem to demand our xt. 
tention ; and theſe appear equally adapted to their ſituations. Former 
generally for a life of ſwiftueſs through the air, in place of fore ſet, 
they are furniſhed with expanſive wings, which ſtretching out as they 


ſttrike downwards, and contracting as they raiſe them in their flight 


they are thus enabled to ſupport themſelves in an element that is f 
much lighter than themſelves. Their bodies are ſharp before, for 
cleaving the air; their legs are light and ſlender, and, with their tail 
ſpread ont, they ſteer themſelves as with an helm. As theſe beautj 
ful creatures have to traverſe the regions of air, and regard object 


_ afar off, their fight is keen and piercing, their hearing quick, and their 


voices loud beyond that of other animals. Like quadrupeds, alſy, 
their different tribes are fitted for their particular ſtations and waysof 
life. The rapacions kinds, booted to the toes, are furniſhed with ſtrong 
hooked claws and beaks, notched at the end, for holding and tearing; 
the crane kinds, with naked and ſcaly legs for wading 1n the water, 
and ducks, with ſhort ones, and webbed feet, for paddlingor rowing; 


their oily feathers throw off the waters from their bodies; and their bills 
are nervous at the point, that they may feel their food in the mud or 


water, Some, as the oftrich, deſtined to keep on the ground, have 
ſtrong, muſcularlegs, and are furniſhed with ſhort little wings, to help 
them in running. This largeſt of all birds, is faid to be rode 0 
ke a horſe, and vaſtly to exceed it in ſwiftneſs. Their ſtomachs ate 
peculiarly formed to the quality of their food. In the rapacious 
kinds, the œſophagus, or gullet, is found replete with glandulous ho- 
dies, which ſerve to dilute and macerate the food as it paſſes into the 
ſtomach, which is always very lage in proportion to the ſize of the 
bird, and generally wrapped round with fat, in order to increaſe its 
warmth and powers of digeſtion. In granivorovs birds, the gullet di- 
fates juſt above the breaſt-bone, and forms a pouch, or bag, called the 


crop. This is replete with ſalivary glands, which ſerve to moiſten 


and {often the grain, and other food, which it contains. After the dry 
food of the bird has been macerated for a convenient time, it then 
paſſes into the belly, where, inſtead of a ſoft, moiſt ſtomach, as in the 
rapacious kinds, it is ground between two pair of muſcles, commonly 
called the gizzard, covered on the inſide with a ſtony, ridgy coat, and 
almoſt cartilaginous. | BOT 1 
95. Amp hibig.] The animals which compoſe the true ampbibis 
are but few: a ſhoyt deſcription of each kind may therefore here be 
attempted. . | 
Tortoiſes chiefly live upon vegetables; but are alſo thought to ea 


inſects, ſnails, &c. Theſe harmleſs creatures, drawing in my den 
FER 5 | eneath 
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vpeneath the ſhell, which covers them like a pent-houſe, find in it an 
aſylum againſt the attacks of their rapacious enemies; they are di- 
vided into two claſſes, the land- tortoiſe and ſea- turtle, from the places 
WS where they are chiefly found: their limbs alſo correſponding to their 
BE reſpective ſtations, in one being clawed for walking on the land, in the 
W other forming a ſtrong kind of paddles, for urging their way in the 
deep; both however are found to be amphibious. 
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Frogs and toads, while in their tadpole ſtate, live upon the weed 


ES their pool ſupplies; when grown to maturity, their food is inſets 
and worms, for which they leave their native element, and come upon 
land; there they lurk beneath the cool canopy of an herb, and wait- 
irg for their prey, till it come within their reach, with the moſt unerr- 
W ing aim, dart out their long and forked tongue, which is covered with 
Wa glutinous ſubſtance; to this the little animal adheres, and is thus 
W drawn into the jaws of its devourer. It is entertaining to obſerve how 
differently frogs are regarded in this and the neighbouring iſland. In 
Ireland, where there are neither toads nor venemous creatures, girls 
it their hay-making will take them up, and play with or ſtroke them 
W as they would little birds; but in England, many turn from them 
with averſion, and generally they are cautious in handling them for 
fear of meeting with the toad through miſtake, The agility of the frog 
however, and its bright and poliſhed ſkin, might obviouſly diſtinguiſh 
it from the dark and crawling toad, were there real danger in meeting 
with the latter; but the toad is found to be harmleſs and inoffenfive, 
ſametimes taking up its reſidence near the habitations of man, and, it 
E encouraged to it, even venturing into his Ewelling, to be fed at his hand. 
Tyne frogis remarkable for changing with the weather, its colour becom- 
ing dull when the atmoſphere is diy, and it wants the grateful hu- 
midity which moiſtens its ſkin, and renders it alert and active. It has 
been kept and fed, to anſwer the purpoſe of a weather -glaſs, being 
heard to croak at the approach of wet weather, but mute as a fith 
when it threatened a continuance of fair. But of all the wonders re- 
lated in natural hiſtory, that of the toad's being found alive and 
healthy in the heart of trees and ſolid rocks, without the ſmalleſt open- 
ing from its cell, ſeems the moſtaſtoniſhing ; there it has been ſuppoſed 


to have had a torpid ſort of exiſtence for ages: but how the egg or 


pan which produced it, firſt found admittance, is not eaſily accounted 
tor. Into the ſtone we muſt ſuppoſe it found its entrance while the ſub- 
[Hance was yet ſoft and unpetrified; but how ſhall we account for its 
finding its way into a tree? 
wood as mahogany, which grows in ſandy ſoils, that the ſand which 
has got into the'ſubſtance of the wood, ſoon dullsthe edge of their plane 
prons; and if this be embraced by the fibres of the root of the tree 
jand aſcend with it in its growth, may not the minute and embryo 
toad find a ſimilar admittance ?—All the ſtories concerning the frog 


Cabinet-makers rernark, of ſo cloſe a 


vr toad's living incloſed in wood or ſtone, are of doubtful veracity. 
Of the lizard kind, the animals are various: in this claſs we find 
crocodiles, dragons, ſalamanders, and cameleons, creatures whoſe real 
ſtory may afford entertainment to the contemplative; but to this, 
Tomance has added much of the marvellous. Thoſe who have ſeen 
te little four-footed evet, newt, or arglugher in our ditches, with its 
| | budy 
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body terminating in a tail, may from it form a pretty juſt conception 
of the figure of theſe animals, from the alligator of the river Amazons, 
of twenty-ſeven feet, to the ſmall cameleon but one inch long. The 
cameleon is ſometimes eleven inches long. It has been ſaid to feed 
upon the air; from this it ſeems to receive great refreſhment; it is Mimong t 
fometimes teen, as it were, blown up for two hours together, and then ¶ the molt 
it continues diminiſhing leſs and leſs inſenſibly, till it appears quite lean of eſcape 
and emaciated; but the air only gets between the muſcles and the the eartt 
ſcin; for the muſcles themſelves are never ſwollen: it is hardly ever Ireland, 
obſerved to eat any thing, except now and then a fly, which it take perſtit io 
half an hour toſwallow. Like the frog, it takes the flies with its tongue, but as Ir 
which is as long as its whole body. As this animal's ſkin ſuffers tuch dicinal, | 
changes, from its being puffed up, or only contracted, we need not jv that that 
much wonder, when we are informed, that though naturally of a grey Mare. TI 
colour, it exhibits, when placed in the ſun, a greater variety of colours Miplicd to 
than are ſeen in ſilks of the moſt variegated colouring, It is perhaps ere int 
the moſt extraordinary part of this animal's hiſtory, that it can move paſſing t 
one eye ſingly, or turn them both in different ditections, thereby lool. nations. 
ing two ways at once. The leſſer lizards appear generally tobe The ſe 
harmleſs, playful, little animals, though, like the toad, they are ac- ¶ compare 


; Ws: or, V 
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counted venomous. Of this claſs of creatures is the flying dragon; 
its wings are very thin, reſembling thoſe of a flying fiſh; and about 


its neck are a ſort of wattles, not unlike thoſe of a cock. This harm 


leſs little creature, which lives chiefly upon inſects, and even ſeem: 
to embelliſh the foreſt with its beauty, we can hardly ſuppoſe that it 
ever gave birth to the fiery dragon of romance: this death-dealing 
creature ſeems rather to have taken its riſe from the ravages of {er- 
pents. Salamanders appear leſs active and beautiful than the lizard: 
of the cameleon kind, but _— harmleſs; with appetites and mai: 


ners nearly the ſame, though tear has charged them with deadly ve- 
nom; and imagination has even given them an habitation in the fire, 
a place they can endure no better than a fiſh. | 

The iguana is a lizard about five feet long, and the body about 3; 
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thick as one's thigh; the ſkin is covered with ſcales like a ſerpent, the banks of 
back furniſhed with a row of prickles, that ſtand up like the teeth 0! Vis paſſag 
a ſaw, and the jaws are full of very ſharp teeth. This animal, thong Aued till 
apparently formed for combat, is a harmlets creature, {porting in tit flailing 
water, or living among trees, feeding upon the flowers of the mabot Wi ied to R 
and the leaves of the mapon, that grow along the banks of the ſirean, (WP < are: 
and repoſing upon the branches of the trees that hang over the water. Wn liny, w! 
Its fleſh may be conſidered as the greateſt delicacy of Africa av P'tol.. A 
America; and the ſportſmen of thoſe climates eaſily take it by help of erpents 
a a nooſe and a ſtick. The ſcaly lizards are of various fizes, from the end deſtrc 
iguana to the formidable crocodite, that unpeoples countries, a"l {iWbeir teet] 
makes the moſt navigable rivers deſart and dangerous, ail, by t 
But of all the anumals that frequent the waters, or inhabit the 10- he knot 
reſts, ſerpents ſeem moſt to repreſs the audacity of man, and to rei ene in : 
his vagrant excurſions, Againſt the force or rapacity of other dread. z In 
ful creatures, arts and arms have been oppoſed with ſnccets. Tit s; and 
monſters of the deep have been drawn from their watery element, * rica, th 
ö thc Vil 
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weir ſpoils converted to many uſeful purpoſes in life. Lions and ti- 
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ers, with all their ferocity; the elephant and rhinoceros, encompaſſed 
Nyith ſtrength; and even the crocodile, with all its terrors, have been 


Waught to ſubmit to the rein, to {well the pomp of monarchs, or rage 


among the tumults of mankind ; but ſerpents, furniſhed at once with 


the moſt dreadful weapons of annoyance, and the moſt eluſive means 


4 


Wot eſcape, ſeem in all ages to have baffled the proweſs of the lords of 
the earth. It is the moſt ſtriking character in the natural hiſtory of 
Ireland, that it does not give birth to theſe venomous creatures. Su- 
pverſtition has aſcribed this to the prayers of the miſfionary Patrick; 
but as Ireland produces poiſonous herbs as well as nutritive and me- 
dicinal, perhaps there only wants an importation of ſerpents, to ſhew 
that that iſland is as liberal in the ſupplies of life as other countries 
are. The frog was defignedly brought into Ireland, and ſoon multi- 
plied to an amazing degree; and if, by accident or deſign, vipers 


Were introduced, the people might ſoon have to be as cantious in 
paſſing through a wood, or lolling on a bank, as other European 


nations. 


£ 
E. 


The ſerpents of Europe, however, are few, feeble, and diminutive, 
compared with thoſe of the other quarters of the globe. In the warm 
countries that lie within the tropics, where the climate ſupplies 
warmth and humidity, theſe creatures grow to an enormous ſize, and 
multiply in aſtoniſhing abundance. All along the ſwampy banks of 
the Niger and Oronooko, they are ſeen twining round the trunks of 
ERrees, and carrying on an unceaſing war againſt all other animals in 
heir vicinity. Againſt one of theſe dreadful monſters, grown through 


ſucceſſive ages to one hundred, or one hundred and fifty feet long, 


the lion, or the tiger, and even the elephant himſelf, would ſeem but 
ſeeble opponents. We need not, therefore, ſo much wonder at the 
Ezccounts of the antients, of a whole nation ſometimes ſhrinking from 


the ravages of a ſingle ſerpent, when as yet they had not learned to 


combine their efforts together in oppoſing it. Even in more improved 
andquity, we are told that while Regulus led his army along the 
banks of the river Bagrada, in Africa, an enormous ſerpent diſputed 
his paſſage over, and deſtroyed many of the army; and was not ſub- 
dued till the battering engines were brought out againſt it, Theſe 
failing it at a diſtance, it was ſoon deſtroyed. Its ſpoils were car- 
ied to Rome, and the General had an ovation decreed for his ſucceſs. 


e are aſſured that it was one hundred and twenty feet long, by 
Fliay, who ſays, he himſelf ſaw the ſkin, which was kept in the ca- 
eitol. And we have recent accounts from travellers, that there are 


erpents at this day, which, in ſpite of all oppoſition, combat with 


nd deſtroy the tiger and the buffalo. In this dreadful engagement, 
Pbeir teeth are but of little uſe; it is by the ſtrong verberation of the 


Fail, by twining its body round that of its antagoniſt, and drawing 


he knot with convulſive energy, the enormous reptile breaks every 


Pone in the quadruped's body, and then at one morſe] devours its 
ey. In fact, the largeſt kind of ſerpents are none of them venom- 
Paus; and many of the ſmall kind are harmleſs and inoffenſive. In 
| # rica, they are received under the protection of the natives, and are 
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ſeen in their houſes clinging to the roofs, unmoleſting and undiſturheq, 


In ſome parts they are idolized as the tutelar deities of the county, 95. 
and have their temples, their prieſts, and their ſacrifices. In Ala, ſtructu 
theſe beautifully 9 animals meet with equal kindneſs; a ble of « 
even in Italy the Eſculapian ſerpent, which is one of this kind, is con. voracio 
ſidered as a uſeful domeſtic for deftroying the mice: there it is {uf. {WF pulle ot 
fered to crawl about the chambers, and jometimes it even creeps in evaſion 
bed to the people, | | W Fiſh 
The venomous ſnakes are diſtinguiſhable from the other, by tio manner 
large teeth or fangs, that hang out beyond the lower jaw; they gr) wiſgs t 
one on each fide, and ſometimes two, from two moveable bones in the WE This la 
upper jaw: by ſliding theſe bones backward or forward, they have; the fins 
power of erecting or depreſſing the fangs at pleaſure. The gland, the am 
that prepare the venomous fluid, are fituated on each ſide of the head) themſe 
behind the eyes, and have their canals leading from thence to the bo- others 
tom of the fangs in the upper jaw, where they empty into a kind of WF biſtory. 
bladder; the fangs are hollow within, and have an opening towards (WF les the 
the point, like the {lit of a pen, throagh which, when the provoked of his f 
animal erects theſe dreadful weapons, ſtrikes them into its enemy, (WW circum! 
and thus preſſing them down upon the bladder, the venom makes is the cha 
way into the wound, It is remarkable that a ſmall drop of this ve. relides 
nom, thus inflicted, ſhall contaminate the whole frame, if a cure be Fiſhe 
not adminiſtered: yet a quantity of it may be taken inwardly without 4 brough 
any harm; but in fact, to introduce any fluid into the circulation of Wi It is 
the blood that has not been prepared in the elaboratory of the che low 
ſtomach, and ſecreted by the lacteal veins, is enough to deſtroy the Wi of winte 
body. Even milk, that ſeems the moſt mild and nouriſhing of al weather 
fluids, if it be injected into a vein, will quickly become fatal, and i <ontinu 
with more certain deſtruction than the venom of a viper. Serpeit weather 
have a moſt wonderful capacity of ſwallowing creatures of greater Wi and to | 
thickneſs than themſelves; their jaws are held together at the roots W ihes at 
by a ſtretching muſcular ſkin; by which means they can open then Wi world, 
extremely wide; the throat, like ſtretching leather, dilates to admit co their 
the motſel; the ſtomach receives it in part; and the reſt remains i they arc 
the gullet, till putrefaction and the juices of the ſerpent's body unit WR . In. lt 
to diſſolve it. After thus gorging itſelf, the animal becomes quit deſeript 
heavy and torpid; the naked Indian then ventures to aſſall i, 97. 
and deſtroys it at his pleaſure. Theſe animals, though thus voraciou, ſeem to 
' are capable of enduring the longeſt abſtinence. ares w] 
From the long and flender form of the ſerpent, we might be induced i thoſe w 
to imagine, the motions and ſtructure in it and the earth- worm, weit whether 
fimilar to each other; in theſe, however, they are very different. Ti ther an; 
ſerpent has a great number ot ribs, and a back-bone with numero Bl circumf 
Joints, which it cannot ſhorten or lengthen, though it has a powerd 2 
bending it in every direction. This animal, therefore, in its propre e tous 
fion, muſt bend its body, and throw itſelf forward by its ſprig 85 pes O1 
The earth- worm, on the other hand, has no back- bone, but a numb Wi ng 
: 9g ti 


ot rings, or a ſpiral muſcle, that runs round its whole body from heal 
to tail; it therefore can lengthen or contract itſelf; can ſtretch out ie 
ſliwy fore-part of the body; with this, ſtick to the ground; and * 
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by contracting itſelf, bring up the rear. The amphibia are remark - 
able for cho rig caſting their ſkins, and are found to bg extremely 
tenacious © | 


life. Sets | 
96. Fiſhes.) Fiſhes are a claſs of creatures that appear, both in 


ſtructure and ſagacity, quite inferior to other animals: though capa- 
ble of enduring famine an amazing length of time, they appear moſt 
WE yoracious creatures: a ceaſeleſs defire for food ſeems the ruling im- 
W pulſe of their actions; and their life one continued ſcene of violence or 
= evaſion. | 


Fiſhes are formed for making their way through the water in a 


manner ſomewhat fimilar to birds for cleaving the air. In place of 
vings they have fins; they are alſo furniſhed with a ſpreading tail. 
W This laſt ſeems to give the grand unpetus in their motions; and to this 
the fins ſeem ſubſervient in ſteering the animal. We have ſeen among 
W the amphibia, a kind of animals furniſhed with venom, without being 

E themſelves deſtroyed thereby. Among fiſhes, the torpedo, and ſome 
others of the ray kind, afford fomething ſtill more wondertul in their 
hiſtory. Theſe animals bave the power of ſtriking the perſon who han- 
dles them with numbneſs : if he even but touch them with the end 
of his ſtick, he feels the ſhock ; which, from its effects, and from this 
circumſtance, appears to be electrical; but how the animal prepares 
the charge, and bow it keeps it from diſchargipg in the denſe fluid it 
reſides in, ſeems quite unaccountable. 


Fiſhes and amphibia are produced from {pawn, from eggs, or are 


brought forth alive. 


It is remarkable of many tribes ef the brute creation, eſpecially of 


che lower orders, that at certain ſeaſons, eſpecially on the approach 
of winter, when they are debarred from food by the ſeverity of the 
weather, they ſeek themſelves retreats, and go to fleep; where they 
continue in a torpid ſtate, apparently dead, till the coming of warm 
weather, which again calls them to enjoy a more active enjarged life, 
and to feed on the banquet the ſeaſon ſets before them. In this way 
& hes are ſaid to be bound up by the froſt in the northern rivers of the 
World, till the return of the ſun thaws their priſon, and reſtores them 
to their former liberty, We may perhaps conclude, however, that 
W they are rather lying dormant in the water under the ice, than frozen 
up in it; ſo great an excels of cold ſhould ſeem too intenſe for any 
& deſcription of animal life to endure. 


97. Inſects aud Worms.) Inſects, and animals of the vorm kind, 


Lem to form the loweſt order among the various tribes of living crea- 
tures which inhabit our globe. Of this deſcription we may reckon all 
& tnoſe which have not red blood circulating through their bodies, 


whether it be the kraken of the Norway ſeas (but it is doubtful whe- 


ther any iuch animal as the kraken actually exilts) a mile and a half in 


circumference, raiſing itdelf in the water, its antennæ or arms, at firſt 


appearing like a number of ſmall iſlands, and then like a foreſt of pro- 
digious large trees; or the animalculæ, which, from its minuteneſs, eſ-— 
Leapes our fight, and which in flaking our thirſt, we may ſwallow by 
8 itoufands ; whether it be the ſnail or the lobſter, the flea or the ſcore 
ion, the worm or the fly, 


Whatever 


— 
e 
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LECT. 
Whatever has been related of the voracity of the awphibia, their among 
tenacity of life, or their frequently caſting their ſkin, ſeems peculiarly Wi ſcorpio! 
to hold in the lower claſs ot animals. Among theſe, the tearing away Wl howeve 
of a limb appears to be but a imall calamity: the lobſter, the crab, 7 Yor ih. 
the ſpider, and others, trequently, in their combats, meet with loſſes of Þ pon; 
this kind; but they ſoon grow again. This ſeems extraordinary; but W .: ry th 
what ſhall we ſay of thoſe that ſeem to multiply even by deſtruc. W three q 
ion? N | | | = _ Fe 
b The earth-worm, when eut in two, is ſeen to become two diſtind _ 
creatures; from the head end, a tail is ſoon found to iſſue; and fromthe 3 ger. 1 
tail part, by ſlower degrees, a new head proceeds: but animals of the We ordic 
polypus kind, ſeem to offer, in their hiſtory, ſomething till more Wl fu 
aſtoniſhing : theſe creatures, which appear like vegetable ſubſtance Europe 
floating on the water, are found to be real living animals hunting their Waller 
prey. The body of this animal appears like a bag, {urrounded at ellous, 
the mouth with a number of antennæ, or arms, with which, as feelers, W cinary f 
it finds and draws in its prey; theſe it can contract or lengthen at plea. WW them fu 
jure; and indeed its whole body ſeems capable of the lame dilatationor Wi Vich lat 
contraction; ſo that its form is ſcarcely fixed or certain, but changes ners the 
in ſize and figure according to its motions, o the variations of ind qui 
heat and cold. On their bodies are diſcovered a number of wart. like in o on t 
Protuberances, which are found to be themſelves young polypi, feed E Man) 
üng and fiſhing for themſelves, while they, at the ſame time, derive ſects; ar 
nutriment from the parent ; theſe, every now and then, drop off 0 Wn purſue i 
make way for others, and to become themſelves the beads of mit Bl template 
colonies, which even begin to bud before the ſeparation from the pi. W little cre 
rent in maturity. Some may wonder at the magnitude of the ele. W 7erved t. 
hant, and others be aſtoniſhed at the ſmallneſs of the animalcule; but ent; as 
of all the animals that are found in the creation, the polypus leems Ws ime ir 
molt a prodigy to the philoſopher: it has been twiſted and twined, and W 2nd enjc 
turned inſide out; it has been cut to pieces, both lengthways and croſl bang ch 
ways, ſtill it was found to retain its vivacious principle, each part be. W iy the r 
coming an animal of itſelf, and, like its original, the parent of a c-. and thei 
Jony. * : is ſomey 
As theſe animals ſeem the moſt imperfect in their formation, ſo W theſe th 
they offer a wonderful variety in their fize and their ſhapes. The among t 
kraken 1s {aid to be an enormous polypus; and i ponges, with the un midable 
variety of coralline ſubſtances which ebe plants in the ſea, an | deal dea 
in ſome parts obſtruct navigation by their growth, are all accounte animals! 
the fabrications and cells of minute creatures of the polypi kind. To Das the ca 
underſtand how they are capable of rearing ſuch works, and indeed, Wi 


| : . et 16 in gener; 
how all ſhelled animals are furniſhed with their covering, it is necefi 


„ WE them rat 
ry to obſerve, that their bodies are ſupplied with a flimy matter, vw W Inſect 
as it ouzes out, and ſometimes, perhaps, joins with extraneous ſub- W be furnit 
ſtances, acquires the coralline conſiſtency, the toughneſs of ſponge, 1 ches, w 

_ the hardneſs of (hell, In this way the lobſter obtains its cating ; 10 ecton e 
in this way the ſnail is obſerved, as it grows bigger and bigger, to a ; Woiſhed w 
layer to layer to the mouth of it ſhell, until it has obtained its large® BY (through 
volution. . : ; | - Openings 

Among the amphibia, we have ſeen ſerpents furniſhed with venom; r that 
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among infects there are creatures furniſhed with fimilar weapons; the 


ſcorpion has been noted from antiquity for its venom ; and the ſpider, 


W however harmleſs it may appear to us, is furniſhed with a poiſon un- 
BW ger its claws, ſufficiently deſtructive to the minute creatures it preys 
upon; but of all the ſpiders we have ever heard of, the moſt extraordi- 


nary things have been related of the tarantula. This animal is about 


W three quarters of an inch long, and, in the fields of Italy, ſometimes 
W bites the peaſants as they are mowing down the graſs; a ſlight inflam- 
mation enſues, as from any other puncture, which heals without dan- 


ger. They affect, however, to feel on this occaſion, a variety of ex- 


W traordinary ſymptoms and paſſions, only to be removed by the powers 
of muſic. This deception has long been impoſed upon the ref: of 
Europe, but is now well known to be all a colluſion. 
traveller however, who wiſhes, when from home, to ſee all that is mar- 
vellous, may at this day, for a trifle, be entertained with the extraor- 
dinary farce : the actors produce this famed little inſet, and one of 
them ſuffers himſelf to be bit: he alternately appears to be convulſed 
with laughter, and depreſſed with melancholy; the fidler then admini— 
ſters the never-failing tune: he begins his air eaſy and flow, and riſes 
and quickens by degrees, till at laſt he ſees his dramatic patient danc= 
ing on the floor; and thus concludes the unbecoming farce. 


The credulous 


Many are the volumes that have been written on the hiſtory of in- 


ſects; and ſome have been ſo much enamoured with the ſubject, as to 
purſue it with a diligence equal to that of the bee or the ant they con- 
templated. They have minutely examined the formation of theſe 
W little creatures at the ſeveral periods of their exiſtence; they have ob- 
ſerved them as worms breaking from the egg, or the body of the pa- 
rent; as crawling about in their reptile form; as being entombed for 
Ja time in their aurelia or chryſalis tate; as burſting from this priſon, 
and enjoying an enlarged exiſtence; and as buſily employed in depo- 
ting their eggs in the earth, and other places, to be ripened into life 
by the return of ſpring: their aſſociations and animoſities, their arts 
ad their manners, they have watched and deſcribed, and the picture 
is ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the higher tribes of animals. 
W theſe there are graminivorous creatures, harmleſs and weak; and 
among theſe, predacious and vindictive deſtroyers, furniſhed with for- 
midable weapons, and caſed in dreadful armour, which, unreleatingly, 
deal death among the feeble and the helpleſs. 
animals have been rendered ſubſervient to the uſes and luxuries of man, 
Das the cantharides, the bee, the filk-worm, and the cochineal fly; but, 
in general, from the havock they make among vegetables, he regar« s 
chem rather as enemies than friends. | | 


Among 


Some of theſe minute 


Inſects ſeem, ſome of them, to have no eyes at all; ſome appear to 


be furniſhed with two; and ſome with a great many; but, like the 
fiches, without any eye-lids. Their mouths, in general, open in a di- 
rection contrary to that of other animals; and ſome of them are fur- 


iſhed with a proboſcis or trunk, Other animals generally breathe 


through the mouth; theſe have been found to breathe throunh 


lopenings in their ſides; and an air Jeſs pure, or a nitrogenous 
? that would ſtifle the more perfeq animale, bat nouriſh plants, 
#-. lerves 
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Terves theſe creatures for the pups of reſpiration. 
marks whereby they ſtand diſti 


from his preſence, or to feed upon his body. 


inguiſhed from animals of the high 
orders, a want of docility, or an utter ignorance of and inattenti 
to the will of man, appears the moſt ſtriking. Quadrupeds an 
birds have been brought to be very tractable and attentive to inſtrue. 
tion; and even ſerpents have been taught to come at a call, and yer. 
form a variety of motions at command; but theſe unintelligent cre, 
tures, and with them we may reckon fiſhes in general, ſeem alto. 
_ gether incapable of varying their actions, or of ſubmitting to inſtruftion 
and only regard man like any larger animal; only obſerve him to fy 
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picruRESSOE AND GENERAL SKETCHES 
| or THE 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE EARTH; 
| AND THE VARIED 


& APPEARANCES AND MANNERS OF ITS INHABITANTS, 


OTE MAN AND BRUTE. 


* * 8 


SECTION IX. 


: Uf the Diverſity produced by Climate and Domeflication ; Reduction of 
Mankind into three Grand Diviſions ; and Eflabliſhment of a Colony at 
Botany Bay. 5 | 


F we take a general view of the regions of the earth, we ſhall find 
I that, from the variety af climates, of ſoils, and from many other 
= cauſes, life and its conveniences are variouſly ſupplied, and in very 
different meaſures, in the ſeveral habitable parts of our globe. From 
the prodigious ridgy mountains and eætenſive ſandy defarts, or the 
erer flouriſhing and luxuriant landſcapes at tlie equator, where the 
moſt exquiſite and delicious fruits ſpontaneouſly grow in exuberant 
& profufion ; where the waters and the ſayannahs, the fields, and the 
E toreſts, all teem with life; from theſe glowing climes, to the cold 
and frozen pole, where life and vegetation ſeem quite extinct, and 
tze earth and the waters are Niffened in frigidity; all along the con- 
vexity of the globe the ſcene is ever changing, and man as well as 
brute, and beaſts as well as plants, all are influenced by the variety. 
99. Diverſity of Figure in Man and Juadrupedi.] The changes that 
the human ſpecies have undergone, from the difference of climate, 
ſoil, food, manner of life, and other accidental cauſes, are aſtoniſhing, 
inſomuch, that ſome have called in queſtion our common conſangui- 
E nity, However, when we conſider how regular and flow the grada- 
tions are, from the black complexion to the brown; from this aig 
| | L 3 x air, 
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fair, generally varying by imperceptible degrees with the climate, ve ners Al 
ſhall perhaps have but little reaſon to ſuppoſe it neceſſary that differ. WM thoſe 
ent ſpecies of men ſhould have been created to produce the variety dividu 
obſervable at this day. | | EL or eq 
That climate is capable of operating very powerfully upon man, dut di 
may rather ceaſe to be marvellous, when we conſider how much more rally t 
the lower orders of the creation are affected by its influence, In fad, Wi charac 
many of theſe are confined to particular countries and climes, and are i lar tril 
found nowhere elſe, while man, the child of every climate, and bits an 
\ tenant of every ſoil, inhabits the different regions of the earth, fron teriſe 
the accumulated ſnows of the cold and frozen poles, to the glowing Wi perha] 
tracks of the torrid zone. It is true, he has many arts of evading the WM nation 
ſeverities of inclement ſkies, with which the brute creation is unfur- | W to exti 
niſhed; and this ſeems to give him a ſuperiority, which alſo the do- ſavage 
meſtic animals derive from his protection, and are thus enabled to ac. ing the 
company him in his peregrinations. By his ſuperior intellects, rather Wi their c 
than finer formation, he is enabled to become the lord of the earth; W contin 
by theſe, by aſſociation, and by labour, which is his lot, he has e. ould 
_ duced the beaſts of the field to his obedience ; by theſe, the howling Tas the 
ſavage, that would alike prey upon him and his flock, he has driven WR when i 
to the diſtant receſſes of the wilderneſs; by theſe, he is enabled to MMR ut de 
form and guide the crooked plough, the canoe, or more ſtately bark; WF ficial d 
to traverſe the expante of unfathomable waters; to draw bread from nada, t 
the thiſtle and thorn- producing ground, till he returns thereto ; and by feet of 
theſe, notwithſtanding the living creatures, and even the elements, introdi 


* 


ſeem to offer violence to his perſon and his Jabours, he finds the earth into a 
has been given him for his habitation, and the fea for an inheritance, WF tome g 
To deſcribe the perfons of the prope of our own nation, would be ex- are the 


ceedingly difficu t, and might here ſeem ſuperfluous ; as the.beſt me- WR domeſt 
fhod df acquiring the information, is by looking about us. It is how pear of 
ever curious to obſerve, in thoſe countries where arts and ſciences are vere in 
eultivated, and where the manner of life is conſequently various W the art 
among. the inhabitants, the variety of gore, ſtature, and complexion to ſuit 
that is found in their perſons. How different, in their appearance, long w. 
is the man who works in the fields, or at ſome laborious buſineſs, BM bellowi 
ſrom the ſtudent or minute artiſt, effeminate and pale by their empor in its x 
within doors; or the cit, grown fat with luxurious living! What dit- BW yoke. 
ferent habits are impoſed on their conſtitutions, and how different the out the 
effects they naturally produce. But theſe different diſtinctions, how- | Vattles 
ever they may hold in general, do not invariably mark the individual; rieties 
this indeed can hardly be expected where theſe different deſcriptions 0: To 6 
people are ſo conſtantly intermixing with each other. Among theſe, WW ferent e 
therefore, we ſhould hardly expect that their outward figure ſhould BW affected 
nationally characterize them. "Though the Frenchman ſeems to differ creatur 
rather in perſon from his neighbours, the Hollander or Spaniard; and ioo. 
though the molt ancient inhabitants of theſe iſlands may ſömetimes around 
be thus diſtinguiſhed from the more mixed and later Engliſh, yet the ſee the 
difference ſeems often ſo minute as to eſcape deſcription, and what a the fan 
aſſimilation in their manners ſeems continually to render leis and lels E thoſe a 
diſtinct. It is among people who are collectiyely alike in their man- to the 
a | ne: 
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gers and circumſtances in life, we may look for national characters; and 
WE choſe nations that live more at large than the ſons of Europe, that in- 
dieidually draw an eaſy ſubſiſtence from the kindly ſoil they inhabit, 

or equally labour under the ſeverities of inclement climes ; that with- 


out diſtinction haſten to the waters, or join in the chace ; ſeem gene- 
rally to be ſtrongly marked with figure, complexion, and features 
characteriſtie of the climate or foil they inhabit. Beſide this, particu- 


3 lar tribes, and ſometimes whole nations, are attached to particular ha- 
bits and cuſtoms, which affect their perſons, and particularly charac- 


teriſe them, as people diſtinct even from their neighbours, whom 
perhaps only a river or a mountain divides from them. Thus, ſome 
hations, as the American Indians, have for ages been endeavouring 


to extirpate the beard, by plucking it out by the root; ſome, from a 
fſavage idea of finery, or to prevent the ſwarms of inſects from annoy- 
ing them, by bedaubing their bodies with tar, fat, or paints, have given 


„ their complexions an artificial hue of darkneſs; ſome, by boring and 
continually drawing down their ears, have at laſt got them to touch their 
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W ſhoulders; the noſe, in like manner, and even the whole head, as well 
as the feet, by a variety of bandages, or by ſqueezing between boards 


when in an infant ſtate, and capable of receiving the impreſſion with- 


| out deſtroying the ſubject ; the ſkull has been brought to aſſume arti- 


ficial deformities; and thus we may account for the flat heads of Ca- 
nada, the conical ones in Afia, the flat noſes of the negroes, the ſmall 


| feet of the Chineſe, and many other varieties that have at firſt been 


introduced, not without violence, that cuſtom has kept up, till grown 


into a ſort of conſtitutional habit, and which it would, perhaps, take 


tome generations to wear out, if the reſtraint were renioved. But what 


are theſe artificial varieties, compared with what have been impoſed on 
| domeſticated animals? Theſe, our humble partnersin the creation, ap- 
| pear often to be ſo changed, both in ſhape and in habit, from what they 


werein their native wilds, as to look like quite different creatures. By 


| the art and aſſiduity of man, the horſe is improved in ſpeed or in ſtrength 


to ſuit his convenience: the ſheep becomes helpleſs and covered with 


long wool, to furniſh him with raiment : the cow, that is a fierce and 
dellowing brute, when in the foreſt, becomes, under his care, gentle 
in its manners, and ſupplies him with milk, or bows its neck to the 
& yoke. In Ethiopia, it has been taught to tend him his ſheep, to tread” 


out the corn, and, like the elephant and rhinoceros, to fight him his 


| battles : and the dog appears to have gone through innumerable va- 


rieties to ſuit his different purpoſes, and gratify his hamours. 
To obſerve more particularly the influence of climate on the dif- 


| ferent orders of the creation, man, though he appears to be very rauch 
affected thereby, will perbaps 


be found leis ſo than moſt other 


creatures, 5 
100. General View of the Diverſity in Man.) If we caſt our eyes 


around us, on the people of our own country, we may pretty much 
ſee the appearanes of all the poliſhed nations of Europe; pretty much 


the lame features appear to mark the northern nations of Africa, and 
@ thoſe alſo of the weſtern parts of Afia, from the borders of Europe 


% che Indian Ocean. 


As the extenſive tracks which theſe inbabit, 
1 have 
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have included moſt of the people we bave read of in our records of au- 
tiquity, whether Jews or Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes, or Perſians, 
Greci:ans or Romans, we may perhaps lee, in the perſons of any d 
theſe people thus widely difſeminated, a pretty good likeneſs of what 
we read of the firſt ages of mankind, if we make an allowance for the 
caprice of dreſs, and for the taking off, or fantaſtically disfiguring the 
beard. Ot the numerous people here mentioned, the nations of Ey. 
rope, the Moors and Egyptians, the Arabs, Turks, Perſians, and In. 
dians, if we regard merely the colour, it varies by flow and imperccy. 
tible degrees, from the fair eomplexion of the northern nations to the 
ſwarthy Spaniard and Moor; and from theſe to the olive-coloured and 
black Aſiatic. In the countenances of all theſe, however, there ſeem: 
a beautiful ſymmetry, or a certain neatneſs and delicacy of feature, 
which does not appear to us, either in the flat noſes or thick lips of the 
inhabitants of the torrid regions of Negroland and Guinea, or in the 
broad faces and high cheeks of the Laplanders and little Tartars ci 
the bleak and frozen zone. 0 e 

It is the perſons of theſe the ftatuary and painter have taken az 


models in their fineſt compoſitions ; from theſe they ſeem to have de- 


rived all that they term ſublime and beautiful in the human figure; 
from theſe the antients ſculptured their idols; and from theſe the mo- 
derns have, with the addition of birds wings, deſigned their tancitul 
repreſentations of angels, and the queer, bodileſs, little monſters, to 
which they give the name of cherubs, and which, from their unnatural 
ſtructures, cannot be poſſeffed of animal hfe. 
But while we imagine we diſcover a certain beauty and delicacy of 
expreſſion in the features of this widely diffuſed people, and are reads 
to account thoſe of the Negroes, or Greenlanders, as coarſe, rude, vt 
deformed, and as produced by their ſuffering the laſt extremity of heat 
or cold the human conſtitution can endure, and by their leading a fi. 
vage life; perhaps either the hardy little inhabitants of the frozen zone, 
or the tull-grown negroes under the Line, might with as much fitne!; 
account us deviations from the proper human figure, and eſteem all 
the delicacy we diſcover in our ſhapes, as only the effects of domeſtica. 


tion and effeminacy. However, let nations contend how they please 


for ſuperiority of feature or figure, this is found to depend merely o. 
the clime they inhabit, and their manner of life; and as European ad: 
venturers are found to loſe their fair complexions in a few generations, 
and become ſwarthy or black in hot climates, or little and ſtunted i. 
cold ones, their tearures at the ſame time correſpondently changing, 
fo alto the inbabitants of cold or torrid regions are found, in a fiwilit 
way, to loſe their orginal complexions and features when under the 
climate and cuſtoms of the temperate zune. 

To ſpeak of the human form, thus ſuſceptible of change, and, like 
an humble plant, depending on the ſoil where it grows tor its appeat- 
ance, may to ſome appear rather degrading ; but when the lot of hu- 
man: beings is confidered, what different countries we have to inhabi, 
and what various modes of life to purſue, we ſhall have reaſon to ad. 
mire the flexibility of the conſtitution, which adapts itſelf to the dutie 
and habits impoſed on it, and thus fits us for undergoing the many . 
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. regularities inſeparable from this life. While the human figure is 
ns, found to vary all over the earth, from different cauſes, and that by 
af ſuch Now and imperceptible degrees, by paſſing over the leſs varieties, 


and regarding only the moſt obvious diviſions, we may, perhaps, with 


the ſome fitneſs, conſider the whole human race under the three following 
the diſtinct appearances : the Citizen, the Tartar, and the Negro. 

u- I. Under the citizen may be included the numerous nations, already 
In. named, inhabiting Europe, the northern parts of Africa, and the weſt- 
cp. ern parts of Afia to the Indian Ocean. Though {ome of theſe, as a 
the ies tribes of Arabs, dwell in tents to this day, and lead a roving life, 
and 5 yet they generally anſwer the deſcription of what is called a poliſh- 
ems ed people; and tome of them ſeem to have done ſo fince the days of 
ure, . Abraham and Lot: thele are the people, however different in com- 
the plexion, whom we account regular-teatured, © | 

the RE II. The Negro under the Line, being daily expoſed to the direct 
sei rays of the ſun, and, going almoſt naked, varies from the citizen, 

in being quite black, in having ſhort, woolly hair, a broad, flat noſe, 

nas MW and large tumid lips. From the equinoctal line, ſouthward, to the 
de. Cape of Good Hope, theſe characterift:cs leem gradually rather leſs 
re; WT Giſtiact ; and, on the north, roving tribes of Arabs in the deſart of 
mo- Zaara, ſeem to form the ſhade between theſe and the Moor, 

ciful WE III. The Tattar of the polar regions, between four and five feet in 
„ to beight, ſeems from his bleak fituation, to become leſs in ſtature than 
tural WWE the reſt of mankind ; the leverity of the cold produces effects in 

his complexion and features ſomething ſimilar to thoſe endured by 

cy of me Negro, The vnage in theſe little men is large and broad, the 
eads WW noſe flat, the mouth large, the cheek-bones high, and the complexion 
le, of WE dark, | | ef 3 

heat BE This deſcription of people is found to inhabit the northern regions 
a. of Europe, Alia, and America, all round the pole, and comprehends 
zone, WE ive Laplanders, Eſquimaux, Samoiede Tartars, the inhabitants of 
unen WW Nova Zembla, the Borandians, the Greenlanders, and the natives 
m all WW of Kamtſchatka. The features of this people ſeem to prevail through 
ſtica- che different tribes of American Indians; they are alſo ſeen to faintly 
plcals WW have place in the perſons of the Chineſe and ſapaneſe, and in the 
ly on WW touthern tracks of Aſiatic Tartary, and the northern regions of Eu- 
nad. rope, to blend imperceptibly with thoſe of the citizen. 
tion, WIE The broad features and dark complexion ſeem alſo to obtain in 


ted u. the South Sea ifles, and indeed in all parts of the world where the 
ging, 


imat poſed to the open air. | 
er the WWE It is remarkable, that, while the human ſorm undergoes ſuch 
changes from climate, and other cauſes, length of life ſeems pretty 
d, like WW equally diſtributed among different nations and o1 ders of men: the 
ppear- cit on his turtle, and the peaſant on his vegetable fare, the Green-, 
of hu- A lander among his native ſnows, and the African in the torrid zone, 
habn, all appear to grow old together; and the period of their years ſeems 
to ade more nearly equal than might have been expected. 
duties tot. Lover Orders.) The diminution of ſtature that the inhabitants 
any it- of the polar regions undergo, from the ſeverity of the cold, ſceins ſmall, 
(2111163 WA | | 


W 11C1b 


people have for ages led a roving kind of lite, or been continually ex- | 
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when compared with what the lower orders of the creation endure, 
In general, warmth and moiſture ſeem favourable to growth, as wel 
among the animal as vegetable tribes of creatures. Inſects, as well zz 
herbs, that with us appear of a tolerable fize in the arctic countries 
ſeem quite diminutive ; while in the luxuriant regions of the tor1ig 
zone, they increaſe to an amazing bulk: there the ſpider grows tg 
the ſize of an hen's egg; the butterfly ſpreads an expanſe of wing 2 
large as a ſparrow ; the toad appears as big as a duck, the oyſteris 
a meal for eight or ten men, and the ſhell is, in diameter, like a {mal 
table: there alſo the bat, in fize like a rabbit, is found a formidable 
enemy, and has been thought to be the original of the fabulous haryy 
of the antients ; the largeſt ſerpents and crocodiles, the huge hippo- 
potamus, elephant, and rhinocerous, are all of them natives of the 
torrid zone. With the ſpotted ſkins of the ſavages of thoſe glowing 
regions the ſhowy horſeman adorns his ſteed ; while the women arte 
ſupplied for convenience, or dreſs, with the more delicate furs of the 
little quadrupeds of cold and frozen climes. 

The cold climates of the north, however, are not without their 
productions of magnitude ; witneſs the timber their foreſts ſupply to 
the ſouthern ſtates of Europe; their ſeas alſo produce fiſhes of the 
largeſt ſize : and, on land, the white bear is an animal of great mag. 
nitude and ſtrength, and untameable ferocity : their deer are allo of: 
very large fze ; while the chrevotin of Africa, or little Guinea deer, 
about ſeven inches high, and twelve inches long, with legs almoſt as 
imall as the ſhank of a pipe, this neat little creature, looking like a 
mag in miniature, may ſhew that the torrid zone is not without its 
minute productions. | | 
To ſurvey at large the ſeveral nations of the world, and their va- 
rious manners; to take a general view of the curiouſly diverhficd 
quarters of the globe, we may ſet out in imagination on a tour through 
the earth, and, ſweeping round the terreſtrial ball, ſketch the various 
proſpects that ariſe as we paſs along. 355 

It muſt be by deſultory tracks that we obtain any thing like a ge. 
neral view of the earth. Let us commence with our Antipodes, run 
haſtily over the iflands of the Pacific; paſs from them to the continen- 
tal part of Aſia, viſit its ſouthern ſtates in the order of the light ol 
day ; make a haſty courfe round Africa ; paſs thence to America; 
{veep round the northern pole; and, finally, in our view of the na- 
tions of the earth, make our deſcent upon Europe. | 

102, Tranſportation of Convitts to Botany Bay.) From the remote 
ſituation of the ſouthern parts of the world from the nations of Europe, 
we have as yet but little acquaintance with thoſe diſtant regions; 
but from the reſolution of government to tranſport convicts thither, 
ir may appear ſomewhat probable that the language and manners of 
our nation may ſome time hence obtain among a people that are 
nearly our antipodes: and many of the people of theſe iſſands may be 


highly intereſted in what is going on in the parts of the earth oppolite 


to our feet. Botany Bay lies in the South Sea, on the eaſt coaſt of 
N: w Holland (which appears, to be an ifland almoſt as large as al: 
Europe) a voyage of about thirteen thouſand miles failing from = 
3 | pal 
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part of the world, and is the place intended for colonization by the 


ure, part 
Engliſh. 


well 


u Tunis eſtabliſnment has now taken place at Port Jackſon, which is 
ries, about fifteen miles northward of Botany Bay, and, on account of its 
ig ne harbour, was preferred to the latter. Its entrance is about two 
s % miles broad; it extends into a ſpacious baſon, runs about thirteen miles 


9 1 into the country, aud contains no leis than one hundred ſmall coves, 
ers formed by narrow necks of land. 


mall $ydney Cove, on the ſouth fide of the harbour, between five and fix 
able miles from the entrance, is the place of the principal ſettlement: a ro- 
arpy 'T mantic ſpot, exhibiting 2 beautiful variety of rocks, wood, and water, 
ppo- The climate is conſidered as equal to the fineſt in Europe; and the 
"the plants and fruit trees brought from Brazil and the Cape of Good 
ving Hope, with the vegetables from Europe, thrive very well. 
ae Tunis eftabliſhment ſeenis at leaſt to have been attended with ſome 
f the happy conſequences. Some victims have hereby been reſcued from 
WE the laſt extremity of guilt and puniſhment; and, in that diſtant quar- 
their ter, removed trom the temptations which ariſe from the crooked po- 
ly to cy of luxurious, burdened, and diſtracted Europe, live in ſecurity 
f the and peace. The worit conſequences to be apprehended from it, ſeem 


to be the hurt and corruption of the poor innocent natives, by the in- 


Nao- 

we 3 troduction of Enropean manners and ſuperſtition. 

deer, The natives of New Holland are devoid of clothing, yet ſeem fond 
Mt 36 Wo! ornamenting their heads and necks with European toys. They 
mes em to have no great averſion to the new ſettlers: the only acts 
it itz ot hoſtility they ever committed, were on account of the latter occu- 


Wpying their fiſhing-grounds ; for their ſetting fire to the corn of the co- 
loniſts ſeems to have proceeded more from ignorance than malice, as 


r Va- 

6 fied bey are unacquainted with agriculture, To prevent however the 

ougl repetition of this evil, a new ſettlement has been formed at Norfolk- 

iow had; which beautiful and fertile ſpot is about 1200 miles E. of New 
ilolland, and 1000 N. W. of New Zealand. „ 

ron r ̃ b v—ͤ— 
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, SECTION X. 


e n. Hands in the South Seas, the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
FE 3 a an Abſi ract of Cook's Voyage, Oc. 

17 . 5 n | 

rope, WF 103. Polar Regions, Mountains, and Flat Ice.] The ſouthern parts of 

ions; the globe endure a longer winter than we do in the northern hemi— 

ither, ſpbere; and thoſe that have attempted to navigate thoſe ſeas, have 

ers of bund the way embarraſſed and blocked up by vaſt fieſds and pro- 


it are aigious mountains of ice, before they reached latitudes equal to ſome 


ay be Itnat are annually paſſed 11 the northern ocean; fo that whether it may 
polite be ſea or land that inveſts the ſouth pole, muſt remain in uncertainty; 


aft of 
as all 
n this 

pail 


an indeed it ſeems of-little conſequence to know the aſpect of thoſe 
Parts, where life ſeems to be ſhut on? by the rigonr of froſt. Navi- 
ators however have failed far enough ſouthward to get within the 
. 0 | | continual 


ent kinds, and differently formed; the flat ice is the ſurface of the 
fea congealed by cold, which, on being diſſolved, is found to be alt; 
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; = ; | | SECT, 
continual glare of the ſix- months day, and gaze on the dreary prof: 


vect of ice and of ſnows, that ſeem for thouſands, and tens of thou. Sea 15 
{ands of miles, to encompaſs the pole. The mountains of ice that EVER 
rear themſelves to aſtoniſhing heights above the furface of the waters, theorr 
and tbat meet the mariner's eye at a great diſtance, ſeem to be ſome of the 9 


the moſt curious appearances in nature. Theſe unſtable hills are ſeen 
alſo in the northern ſeas, ſometimes floating away to the warmer cli. 


niates on the ſouth, to be melted down, and mingled with the waters 
of the ocean; at other times, arreſted by obſtructing ſhores, they take 


ployn 


James 
left ur 


a fixed ſlation, and appear higher than the mountains aſhore, Natur. FI 
aliſts, in accounting tor the origin and accumulation of theſe enor: 935 


mon: maſſes, obſetve that the flat and the mountain- ice are of differ. als 
[ 5 


acqua 
jailors 
The. 
vered 


on the contrary, the mountain- ice has only a thin ſhell of ſalt ice 
over it, formed from the ſpray, or waves of the fea, waſhing again. 
it: it is principally compoled of freſh water, intermixed with gravel, 
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earth, bruſhwood, &c: and produced upon land, eſpecially againſt the 3g _ 
fid:s of hills, where thaws of a ſhort duration ſometimes take place. 3 
| | | , 3 ; by. the fc 
On theſe occaſions the water tuns down from the ſprings, and melting 

Vn . ety of 
ſnows at the top, but is preſently ſtiffened by the froſt. By depoſition . their 
of this kind, and by frequent falls of ſnow and rain, the maſs con- WG os to 
tinues to accumulate, till forming a tremendous precipice, overhang z par 
ing the deep, it at length tumbles down with a noiſe like thunder, WE 3 

and with a force ſufficient to overſet a poor Greenlander in his litie ever 
boat at a very great diſtance. From this account of the origin of ice- 9A 
mountains, it ſhould ſeem that there muſt be tracks of land about tie igand 
ſouthern pole: indeed it ſeems poſſible that there may be not only land, WF ang | 
but even numerous nations, who may enjoy their native ſnows 2 WF where 
much as does tne Greenlander; though appearances; it mult be and 
owned, are againſt this ſuppoſition, as the diſcoverable lands which fred 
be neareſt the ſouth pole, have been found barren, blezk, and deſtitute WG 195 
of inhabitants; and ſome ſeem-to think, that the flat ice, broken ast of kit 
general! is by perpendicular fifures, may accumulate into thue Wi 10 
enormous mountain- hre maſſes, by being daſhed one againſt another, ful en 
zud by being heaped one over another by the commotions of the ſea; i 'prevs 
thus, by the vaſt tracks of theice driving one againſt another, enormo WB tyrer 
lumps of it are ſometimes ſeen to be raiſed out of the water, tv ; ple R 
bling one over another, cracking, breaking, and ſhivering with « WW ment. 
noiſe like thunder. 6 | deſtri 


104. South Sea Iſlandls, and their Productions.] Leaving, however, i pear 


theſe regions of conjecture, and taking our departure from the enor- WF the e: 
mous harriers of ice which have blocked them up from the view of . 
European adventurers, the firſt lands that offer themſelves to ver The 
are the iſlands of the South Sea; many of theſe exhibit ſcenes interel- ſtrang 
ing, beautiful, and curicus. Here no longer dreary tracks of ice, nl i land? 
loltaty wilds aſſail the eye, but beauteous proſpects of verdant ill, tured 
enlivened with columns of ſmoke, which beſpeak the haunts of mel five v 
at hand, and diverſity the face of that world of waters, cheer the WW alarm, 
drooping mariner, abd promiſe him a recruit from his fickneſs, and: ing 91 


reſpite {rom his toils. This larger half of the earth, the great Sou 
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Sea and Pacific Ocean, was long unknown to the nations of Europe, 
even after the diſcovery of America; and during this uncertainty, 
theoriſts amuſed themſelves with fancying that there mult be a ſouth- 
ern continent to balance, as they expreſſed it, the northern parts of 
the globe. To find this terra incognita auſtralis, has long been the em- 
ployment of ſome of the ableſt navigators in Europe. Among thele, 
james Cook bas, perhaps, been moſt eminent: in fact, he has hardly 
left unexplored a track ſufficiently large to merit the name of a con- 
tinent, even on the ſuppoſition of its being all land. 

105. Productions.] A few of the iſlands that lie in high latitudes in the 
South Sea, have been found deſolate and uninhabited, except by ant- 
mals of paſſage, as birds and ſeals; and theſe, from their being un- 
acquainted with man in theſe ſolitudes, were ſo tame as to let the 
jailors come and knock them on the head, without attempting to flee. 
The other iſles are generally fertile and pleaſant, their hills being co- 
vered with verdure, and pouring down pleaſant ſtreams, the 1oil pro- 
ducing ſpontaneouſly bread- fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas, nuts, apples, 
plantains, ſweet potatoes, yams, ſu gar-canes, and other vegetable fare; 
the foreſts furniſh large and valuable timber; the ſeas ſupply a vari- 
ety of delicious fiſh; their fowls are numerous, and of various kinds; 
their land-animals, beſides a few rats, are hogs and dogs; the dogs 
are fed upon vegetables, and make a part of the food of the natives, 
a part not at all inferior to Engliſh lamb, if we may take the opinion 
of the Engliſh, who partook with them of the repaſt. Sailors, how- 
ever, it may be obſerved, juſt come from a long voyage and falt pro- 
viſions, would hardly be employed as caterers for a city feaſt. Thoje 


iſlands that are not very remote from the continent, as New Holland 


and New Guinea, afford a variety of other animals. Happy ifles! 
where the fabled golden age ſeems in many parts to be realized; 
and where, in others, a very {mall labour of tillage might more than 
lupply every deficiency: and what thrice happy people! ſecluded 
from the tumults that diſtract the ancient world and detorm the page 
of hiſtory, are the poſſeſſors of theſe iſles! ? 5 
106. Manners, Oc. of the anders.] The tender- minded and peace- 
ful may obſerve, with concern, that in theſe ſequeſtered ſpots, evil 
prevails as well as in the more buſy parts of the world. The adven- 
turers generally, on appearing on their coaſts, found theſe ſimple peo- 
ple, though unacquainted with metals, were not without their inſtru— 
ments of war, which they ventured for a while to oppole to the more 
deſtructive arms of the Europeans; and though the expeditions ap- 
pear to have been rather intended for the promotion of ſcience, and 
the extending of commerce in a peaceable way, it is to be lamented 
that the Indians, many of them, loſt their lives in the unequal conte(t_ 
Theſe poor people, whatever opinion they might entertain of the 


ſtrangers, at firſt, generally came down on the beach, to oppoſe their 


anding, with arrows, ſtones, and langes; they ſometimes cven ven. 
tured in their canoes to ſurround the veſſels, and heave in their offen- 
we weapons among the people, which were anſwered by others more 
alarming and effective; and when they came to a better underſtand- 
ing of the deſign of the Europeans, even ther, they ſcrupled not to take 


from 
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from them, by ſtealth and ſometimes by force, whatever they cou Anthro 
carry off: they would ſnatch the hats off their heads, the handler . travelle 
chiefs from their necks, and carry off, with amazing dexterity, eren tic pig 
little implement they could lay their hands on; as clothes, knives, ifander 
meu mathematical inſtruments: they even ventured on ther Ncruel c 
boats and guns; and theſe depredations brought on conteſts, which their w. 
ſometimes terminated in bloodſhed, But of all the baits that erer ferecit; 
fell in the way of the poor Indian, nails appear to have been by t ing at 
the moſt alluring; while their larger tools, their hatchets, or axes, fo; thoſe tc 
forming the canoes, and other weighty operations, were made of had hoe r 
tones; while, for points to their arrows, their lances, or fiſhing-tools, i hold, tl 
they had prepared ſharp pieces of hard wood, and bones of files, Muffer tc 
while theſe little ſtones, ſhells, and human bones, formed their ap. Her cot 
paratus of drills, chiſſels, razors, &c. nails, according to their different 3 heir du 
1izes and ſhapes, might themſel ves appear ſuited to anſwer every pur. 43 their 
poſe. ,For nails they ſold their pigs, plantains, cocoa- nuts, and other tes ts 
produce: in fact, nails and European hatchets, together with beads, Melples- 
glaſſes, or trinkets, became the medium of trade, or the ſpecie of the on, and 
South Sea. | e ; a 

The ſurpriſe with which theſe: ſimple people were ſtruck, on their Poſfer in gs 
firſt becoming acquainted with a variety of things with which we att de joint 
familiar in Europe, affords ſomething amuſing.— The officers are it ect to b 
breakfaſt, and fill the pot, by turning the cock of the tea-kitchen; the punit 


Indian turns it alſo, and holds his hand to receive the water; he i; er ha 
ſcalded, ſcreams out by the painful experiment, finds there are other Wi led by 
veſſels beſides thoſe of cocoa-ſhells that may be ſet on the fir, Wi ad the | 
and that water may be made hot: he attempts to uſe their knives and N adput h 


forks; but when he ſets about to eat, his hand indeed comes very na- 5 ee 
Wclation, 


turally to his mouth in the old way, but the meat on the point of hs 
new-fangled tool, paſſes off to his oppoſite ear: he looks through the ("OSS 


teleſcope, and ſees objects at a diſtance, he withdraws his eye, and is iſ Sou os 
amazed they are vaniſhed: he ſcampers off affrighted, or ftands in 2 
filent horror, when he views the formidable gun dealing death at a cdi. eee 

CLOT | 


| tance, and bringing down from-their heights the fleeteſt paſſengers! 
the air: he is aſtoniſhed at the ſudden appearance of the Indian in the 
looking-glaſs: he looks behind it, and finds nobody there; he ſteab Wi 


he ſea tc 
went and 


another glance, the glance is returned, he gets familiar with the image, «a int 
and cannot but {mile ; the ſhadow ſmiles alſo, and he laughs out in- el iencec 
moderately. The Engliſh walking on a hot day into one of their ſheds, Wi Eg an 
which are very extenſive, and the people crowding round them, Wi is 
4 : 


one of the ſtrangers being too warm, lifts his peruke to wipe bis head; 


the poor natives flee with horror, thinking he was taking his head to they * 
ieces, Thus childiſh appeared the conduct of the inhabitants of the . ol tk 

| South Sea iflands, and well would it have been if they themſelves had py 
been as innocent as their manners ſeemed ſimple: this however was 77 Se 
ſo far from being the caſe, that their hiſtory affords, perhaps, one of A n 
the moſt melancholy pictures of the depravity of mankind to be n e ing 
with upon earth. ; | N c 
Some geographers and hiſtorians, a little before their diſcovering; e chi . 


theſe iſlands, ſeemed beginning to treat as fabulous the accounts 0 
—— ' | | Anthropopiith 
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E Anthropophagi, as handed down by the antients, or related by modern 
ul Wh travellers, and fitted only to furniſh with the marvellous, the roman- 
e. page of a Robinſon Cruſoe. In the hiſtory of ſome of theſe 
) landers, however, we have a melancholy proof of the exiſtence of 
4, WE...) cannibals, and indeed of many deſcriptions of barbarity. In 
ul heir wars with each other, they give no quarter, but with a ſavage 
nch fergcity;, cut up the bodies of their enemies, and devour them, fatiat- 
be. ing at once their hunger and revenge; for as the Greeks believed 
lar ES: noſe to be doomed to wander tolitary ghoſts on the banks of the Styx, 
For BY choſe remains were let to lie unburied on the earth, ſo ſome of theſe 
jar Bold, that the ſouls of thoſe whoſe bodies have been thus devoured, 
ls aer torture in the other world, of which, however, their notions are 
es; erv confuſed. They cut out their under, jaws, and hang them up in 
p tneir dwellings as trophies of victory: they offer up human facritices 


reit to their Etoo, or God; and the victim to theſe gloomy and horrid 
* W.:tes is a criminal, a ſtroller, or one of the pooreſt claſs of people; any 
ther WS. | 


helpleſs or friendleſs poor fellow whom the chief may think fit to men» 
VP jon, and to whom his ſervants only give the notice, by knocking him 


down, and immediately putting him to death by clubs and ſtones, As 
Wolferings to their deity, they alſo knock out their own teeth, and cut 


20s, 


f the 


ther ne joints from their fingers. As the erec, or king, may order his ſub- 
© ill WWE to be ſacrificed, ſo thoſe of the lower orders may kill a thief with 
den npunity; and for the life of a ſlave, a preſent to the maſter when his 

; the Wnger has ſubſided, is found to be an atonement. Polygamy is prac- 
ey z ſed by both ſexes; and the can my their , Nee 33 y 
Bro nd the purchaſer may keep e onal © or 3 11 e > er 
s and I ndput her away; or the father will ta ce her from him, if he gets a more 
50 ucrative offer. In the violence of grief for the death of a friend ot 
J Whclation, or in the exceſs of joy on their return from afar, or from 
of In angers, they weep profuſely, ang beat their cheeks and breaſts, or 
gh the rike a ſhark's tooth into their head, and mingle their blood with their 
and! eas: -a cuſtom forbidden to the ſons of Aaron. 

00s Ar this affecting ſcene, the natives are often unconcerned; and the 
ach tors themſelves, when the moments of paſſion are over, plunge into 
N l Wh: ſea to waſh themſelves, and ſeem to forget it. A people thus vio- 
an _ Went and unſteady in their temper, muſt neceſſarily be unſteady and 
fea ele in their conduct: — this, poor Cook, in his laſt voyage, fatally ex- 
maten erienced among a people with whom he had been on very friendly 
ut u rms, and who revered him as a God; hs fell a victim to their ſuddzn 
 theds, Wi age, and was ſacrificed or devoured. | | 

them, They are vet without the knowledge of preparing, by fermentation, 
head; Wquors that intoxicate, their drink being principally water, and the 
zead 10 Pik of the cocoa- nut; they, however, like other nations, bave their 
8 of the ourite beverage, with which they entertain their friends; the name 
ves bad Dey give it is kava. The kava is produced from the root of a kind 
er * =; pepper, in a fingular ſort of way ; the people take each a piece 
one © che root in their mouths, and chew it like tobacco, till the ſaliva 
be net lows; a bowl is then handed about for each of them to ſpit into. 

. ben a ſufficiency of liquid is thus obtained, the veſſel is banded tq 

. Wc chief and his gueſts to regale themſelves therewith; and however 
ty 0 A | 


nauſcous 
opa ESL SIM 
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nauſeous we might account ſuch a potion, they prefer it to the liquor Ter 
we make uſe of. The kava, however, is found ro impair x conſt. WW Tn 
tution; and when taken to exceſs, will produce even madneſs. W Refol 


Such of them as wear clothes, uſe them gener ally as a looſe man. equip] 
tle: they are made of ſtrong graſs, braided together, or wove lik, BY cuth 
ſi:k mats, and of a kind of cloth which they make of the bark of tie WE e 
mulberry, or cleth-tree, by taking off the hard outer rind, ſteeping i 


5 . of the 
in the water till it is ſoft, and then beating it out with a ſquare woo, cCeountr 
en beetle, which has longitudinal grooves on its different fides, fron Fay 
coarſe to fine, and theſe leave a grain on the cloth like that on paper, BE tudes « 
but a great deal more coarſe; they then bleach and dye it of differen QAtlant 
colours, and in curious patterns. Beſides this and trinkets, and dreſ. Too 

ing the hair, and decorating it with feathers, they have other method, mouth 
of making themſelves fine, beyond what any European nations prac, tue ſur 

| tiſe; theſe indeed are painful, but their effects are laſting; they tattoq W The w. 
their faces and different parts of their bodies, in lines and curves, ant WE and vii 
checks and volutes; this they do by puncturing the ſkin, and rubbing W and Soc 
in paint; and this fixes an indelible ſtain, Both men and women uno BR ros. 
ver their whole bodies, by way of reſpect, as Europeans take off they W touchir 


hats, Their huts are framed with poſts and wicker work, and covered x 
with bark and leaves; their cloth and mats they alſo uſe as carpet, i 


, , . La en e they rec 
They have their games, or athleticexerciles, in which t wy 3 W their ca 
mon agility, and great good humour, boxing and wreſtling with aſi ment: 


niſhing violence, ſo that the ſailors did not chuſe to accept their invit b ſupply. 
tion to partake in the ſports, They have their dramas and dances, u ea ag, 
concerts of vocal mufic; to theſe they add a kind of drum, and a while 


b Aron ba "WE drink 
made of reed, which they ſound by applying to the noſe. They bake here, h 
their meat in ovens or holes, which they dig in the ground, and lin ty. Of 


with ſtones; in theſe they kindle a fire, and when the place is ſuffi Holland 
ently hot, they remove the aſhes, and put in the meat (ſometines i 


0 ; clothes, 
whole hog, wrapt up in leaves) and then cover it up with hot ſton Wi they are 
aud earth: in this manner it retains its ſueculency, and is found ſuperit Ting larg 
to the cookery of Europe. | 8 | can pick 
A very ſhort ſketch of the laſt voyage of James Cook, may perhaps W the graf 

here be rather intereſting, and may ſerve to convey a farther accom low tree 


-- 


107, Atiradt of Cook's Voyage. ] It had long been thought, if a pan their ma 
could be diſcovered between the Atlantic and Pacitic Oceans on them br, 
north, the navigation to China, India, and the other diſtant parts Wthis they 
the world, would thus be much ſhortened, and that commerce woll 


of theſe people. The! 


. Wn fied th 
conſequently benefit much by the event. It was imagined, that Wprifing, i 
the utmolt bounds of Hudſon's and Baftin's Bays were not yet know, great 


a paſſage through theſe to the Pacific might poffibly be obtained: ut the + 
was thought allo, that the communication between the two 0c of the tr 
might poſſibly be open acroſs the northern pole. Under theſe 10e Pet [ix or 
many adventurers, both public and private attempted the marine he tree 
they generally found the way blocked up with the ice, and 7 Perdure. 
obliged to return; ſome got ſo embarraſſed in it, that they found ne quac 


hardy attempt, _ N . ich ind 


difficult to get clear; and ſome there were that periſhed in Wo 0 the we 
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Ferdure, 
Wie quadrupeds few. Some were ſo debaſed as to offer preſents 
Do the women, in order to ſeduce them; but theſe they ſpurned from 
With indignity, It will be well if their manners are improved in 

ae end, by the colonization of — with the Engliſn. 


dec r. X. THE EARTH. tot 
In order to determine whether ſuch a paſſage could be effected, the 


WT Reſolution, Captain Cook, and Diſcovery, Captain Clarke, were 
equipped, with ſuitable ſtores, in a very plentiful way, and ſent to the 
W South Sea. It was ordered that they ſhould there make any further diſ- 
coveries in their power, diſtribute among the iſlands, for the benefit 
of the natives or future navigators, the variety of domeſtic animals our 
country affords, leave Omai at home, who had heretofore come with 
them from the iſland of Otaheite, and thence proceed to the high lati- 
ES tudes on the north; there to attempt ihe much-deſired paſſage to the 
Atlantic; and in caſe they ſhould fail, return home the old way. 


In the year 1770, a little after midſummer, they ſet fail from Ply- 


mouth; and on the coming on of our winter, we find them beginning 
the ſummer of the ſouthern hemiſphere at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The whole year 1777, within a few days, they ſpent ſouth of the Line, 
and viſited ſucceffively New Holland, New Zealand, the Friendly 
W and Society Ifles, befides other detached iſlands. | 


108. New Holland.] After leaving the Cape, and paſſing, or barely 


touching at ſome bleak and uninhabited iſles, it was early in the year 
& 1777 they arrived at the moſt ſouthern part of New Holland; here 
they recruited their ſtock of wood and water, and cut ſome graſs for 
their cattle, the country indeed affording little more for their refreſh- 
ment: the ſimple wiſhes of the natives, however, ſeem but equal to the 
ſupply. The philoſopher Diogenes, who lived in a tub, and, in his 
& zeal againſt luxury, threw away his diſh when he ſaw a man take 
Ja drink at the brook in the hollow of his hand, —had the cynic been 
here, he might have thought he abounded in luxury and ſuperflui- 
y. Of all the people who inhabit the world, theſe natives of New . 
Holland are perhaps the moſt eaſily ſupported; they Jive without 
clothes, without houſes, without bread, or a ſupply of vegetables; 
they are without canoes, and unacquainted with the method of catch- 

ing large fiſh ; they derive a frugal ſubſiſtence from the ſhell-fiſh they 
can pick up from the ſhore; they lie down, and take up their repoſe on 

3 = graſs, or, like the fauns of the antients, take up their abode in hol- 

low trees. | 


The Engliſh, on their arrival among theſe ſimple people, obſerved 


their manners to be mild, unſuſpecting, and unreſerved; they handed 
them bread; but this they threw away: they offered them fiſh ; but 
this they refuſed: they preſented them fowl ; of this they ate, and ſig- 
Wn fied that they liked it. They ſhewed them iron; and, what was ſur- 


prifing, they cared not for it, yet they had a ſort of lance; but ſhewed 


Po great ſkill in uſing them. They have alſo a method of hollowing 
Put the trees, by cutting or gaſhing them out with ſtones. One ſide 


of the trunk they leave pretty ſtrong; the cavity is large enough to 


pct ſix or ſeven of them ſit down in it, with a fire in the middle; and 


be tree thus excavated, is notwithſtanding ſufficiently ſupplied wit 
Their feas abound with fiſh, their foreſts with fowl ; but 


109, New 
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100. New Zealand.) The adyenturers, after leaving a couple of pig 
in the wood for the improvement of this land, proceeded on their voy. 
age to the iſlands of New Zealand. Here the ſcene was wonderfully 
changed, and the people ſeemed to have made conſiderable advance 
in the arts of life: they had contrived to build themſelves ately ea. 
noes, though without the uſe of metals; and ſo expert were they in 
erecting their habitations on ſhore, that in the ſpace of half an hoy 


thev could both clear the ground, that was matted and embarraſſed 1 III. 
with ſhrubbery, and build on it a town, or cover it with their hut, another. 
They had a fort of regular fortifications to flee to, built on the tops of WE the Ear! 
hills, or entrenched in the lower grounds : they practiſe a little ti. Wy ocrality 
lage; and their nets for hauling the ſeyne are of vaſt extent, and the W others h 
common property of a townſhip or diſtrict. Their fondneſs for cary. K welcome 
ing, and dexterity in that art, appeared as well in the curious tattoo. tender a 
iog of cheir faces, as the manner of ornamenting their canoes and dit. Wy of their! 
ferent utenſils or weapons, There is a certain etiquette or decorun cloth, ec 
of manners obſerved among them: they Join their noſes together, by bey ex 
way of ſalute. They are kind and hoſpitable to travelling ſtrangen, i putting 
Theſe people wear clothes ; and the women are diſtinguiſhable a Variety 
the men in their manner of dreſs, their lower garments being alwijs aquoits, 
faſt bound about them. In New Zealand, the moſt implacable ferocity the air; 
was found among the men, and unchaſtity in the women, with the pa- little bi 
rents concurrence. Towards their enemies, they are perhaps the end cou 
Gerceſt and moſt deſperate of all mortals; they give no quarter; and and a pi 
teed upon the ſlain! Inured from their infancy to the practice «i Q out wit! 
war, they ſeem habitually ſuſpicious, and ever on the watch; they they di 
ſeldom lay down their arms, and then they take care they ſhall b against 
within their reach, and ready for a ſnatch. As fighting forms a pri Wl 2 their 
cipal part of their employment, ſo alſo it appears to be their delight, WA © proc 
They join together in che war-ſong, and animate each other in hor- borne ; 
rid concert: with muſcular exertions they diſtend their eye-lids, d. Wi flight, 
tort their features, put out their tongues to an enormous length, and Wi they w. 
ſtare moſt hideouſiy; and the. children are adepts in the manners of ele: 
; 


their fathers. It was theſe people that, in a former voyage. of Cool, WF”. 
- cut off the Adventure's boat's crew, and fed on their mangled bodies; Wl their a 


and theſe are the people moſt nearly our antipodes. The animals of lows; 
New Zealand are rats, and a kind of fox-dog. The country's billy, dren w 
and therefore not well adapted for agriculture. The foreſts are grand, Wi rightec 
ſtately, and luxuriant. 5 „„ 1.42 
110. Friendly and Society Jes. ] On the coming on of our ſpring = | 
| 


2777, or the autumn of the ſouthern hemiſphere, the navigators de- 
arted from New Zealand, and proceeded nofthward to the Friend) 
and Society Iſles: theſe they enriched with their preſents of animal 
and various uſeful plants. In theſe places they ſpent moſt of the fe. 
maining part of the year, mixing with the natives in their feſtivals 
cuſtoms, and ceremonies : here they met with kindneſs, generoſity, a 
friendſhip, and lamented that the bloody practice of offering hum 
ſacrifices ſhould obtain among a people in other reſpects bene volent 
and humane. However, if we except the cuſtom of devouring hum 


fleſh, they very much anſwer the general deſcription already gue b 
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111. Sandwich Iſlands.] It was early in 1778 that they fell in with 


W another cluſter of iſlands, fertile and pleaſant: theſe they named aftet 
W the Earl of Sandwich. The people they found friendly, like the ge- 
W nerality of the iflanders, and much the ſame in their manner of life; 
others had received our ſtrangers by reciting ſongs in concert; theſe 
W welcomed them by extending their arms. The men ſhewed the moſt 
tender affection to their families, relieving their wives in the tending 
W of their children. They ſeemed n.oit ingenious manufacturers of their 
cloth, equaling, in their colouring, the patterns of Europe and China: 
they excelled in vocal muſic, and were fond of pantomimical drollery, 
putting gourds over their heads, by way of maſques. They have 4 
variety of other diverſions among them; as a ſort of cheis, bowls; 
W quoits, and the toſſing and catching of a number of little balls in 
the air; bot their greateſt diverſions ſeemed to be in the water, on 4 
little bit of board; and in this they ſhewed ſurprifing addreſs, agility, 
end courage. Their method was, when the ſea was uncommonly rough, 
and a prodigious ſurf was raiſed among the rocks, as follows: they went 
out with their piece of board, and watching the approach of the billows; 
they dived through them, without being taken up by them and daſhed 
T againſt the ſhore. When they had paſſed the ſurf, and fixed themſelves 
co their liking on their little board, they then watched the coming of 
I prodigious ſwell, and artfully giving themſelves up to it, were 
borne aloft, and carried on it to land; and in the midſt of ſuch a 
flight, while the Engliſh were fearing their ſudden deſtruction, 
they would dexterouſly evade the danger, by giving up their little 
carriage to be at once daſhed in pieces againſt the rocks, to the 
E aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. The women would take their children ini 
E their arms, and ſwim aſhore from the ſhips, through tremendous bil- 
los; and on the overſetting of a canoe, even the four-year-old chil- 
8 78 play a hundred little tricks in the water, till the veſſel was 
righted. 


112. Weftern Shore of America.] The adventurers ſoon departed 


from the Sandwich Ifles, and reached the weſtern ſhore of America 
Nearly in the ſpring. They explored this remote coaſt, unknown to 
Y Europeans to a very high latitude, in ſearch of a paſſage to Europe 
on che north-eaſt, Here the natives were clad in i ind { | 
© furs to the ſtrangers for iron and trinkets. They offered them alſo 
r fale, human ſkulls and hands not yet firipped of the fleſh; they 
ſeemed fonder of disfiguring their bodies than even the New Zea- 
Flanders; thoſe had ſlit the ear, which is a cartilaginous ſubſlance; iti 


ſuch a way, that it anſwered as a belt to ſtick a knife in; Theſe Ame- 


rican Indians lit the under lip in ſuch a manner, that they appeared to 
have two mouths. The had alſo holes bored through their cheeks; 
un which they placed ſhells or teeth, ticking out. They alſo cover 


M 2 themielves 
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te iſlanders. After completing their aſtronomical and nautical ob- 
3 ˖ d fixing Omai in a comfortable houſe, with his cattle 
W ſervations, and fixing in a comfo e houſe, wi 

about him, and his garden in a thriving way, at the latter end of the 
ear, they took their departure, proceeded towards the north, and 


| a croſſed the Line. The whole of the years 1778 and 1779 they ſpent 
in the Pacific, north of the equator. 


ins, and fold their 
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themſelves with maſques, and go on all fours, in order to ſteal upon 
their game in the woods. | 5 | 
113. Vicinity of Afia and America.] The adventurers fell in with 
ſome iſles far to the north, where they met with ſome Ruſſians, why 
had ſettled there for the fake of the fur-trade, From theſe they receiy. 
ed ſome information reſpecting thoſe ſeas, and a couple of letters 90 
take to Kamtſchatka, and then proceeded north, till they found the 
continents of Afia and America within forty miles of each other. 
Having paſſed theſe ſtraits, which lie cloſe at the beginning of the 
frigid zone, they found a large ſea, but blocked up. and embarraſs 
with ice. After ſome fruitleis efforts to make the paſſage on the north, 
and conſidering the ſummer was now almoſt ſpent, they returned to 
Owyhee, one of the Sandwich les, in the latter part of 1778. 
114. Or hee, and Death of James Cook.) Here the people, wel 
pleaſed with their return, received them with ſongs and ſhoutings of 
joy; they met them in their canoes, and crowded on board the veſlc|; 
ſwarming on the decks and rigging like bees, inſomuch, that the 
Diſcovery ſeemed to fink with their weight. Multitudes of women 
and boys, who could not get canoes, came ſwimming in ſhoals round 
the veſſels: and when they could not get on board, they kept playing 
the remainder of the day in the water. The moſt unreſerved and 
active friendſhip ſeemed mutually to ſubſiſt between the natives and 
the viſitants during their ſtay; and on the latter leaving the ifland, 
and intimating to the others that they would never more return, their 
departure was accompanied with lamentation and tears. Tt happened 
that the weather came on ſomewhat ſtormy, and the fore-maſt of the 
Reſolution was ſprung in the gale, This made it neceſſary for them 
to return to their former ſtation; but how great was their ſurprize 
when they entered the bay, which before had been alive with mul. 
titudes of the people paddling about in the water! It now appear. 
ed one ſolitary ſcene. There was no canoe came out to meet them, 
with ſongs and ſhouts to hai] their return. This ſeemed inexplicable; 
it was found, however, that the bay had been tabooed, or forbid; 
that their friend, the king Tereaboo had removed to another part of 
the country, and that the people had conſequently departed from the 
coaſt, It ſhould ſeem alſo that the natives might be very much ſui— 
riſed at their ſudden return, and might apprehend that they bad 
[Bi He their word, and had ſome evil deſign, Be this how it may, 
matters remained not long thus: a commerce was once more eſtabliſl- 
ed between them; the coaſt, the bay, and the veſſels, became crowd- 
ed; their pigs and their plantains were brought down from the coun- 


try as before; the king and his family did our people the honour of 


their viſits ; but the prieſts became their moſt particular friends. To 
ſecure the workmen in their neceſſary operations aſhore, from the 
depredations of ſuch as were diſpoſed to pillage, they took up their 
abode with them, and ſtuck up their wands to taboo the place from 


the incurſions of the natives; the chiefs and the people, however, were. 


not all thus cwil, but rather ſeemed to diſcover ſome marks of im 
patience and diſlike, Some of them had the audacity and addreſs to 
carry off the cutter; and when the commander at the obſerveto!y 
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116. Kamiſchatha, the Return.) It was in ſpring they departed from 


W the Sandwich Ifles, once more to attempt a paſſage to Europe on the 
north: they proceeded to Kamtſchatka, a country which forms the 


eaitern coaſt of Aſia, far to the north. This part of the world, though 


5 ſo extremely remote from the nations of Europe, acknowledges the 


arbitrary ſceptre of the Ruſs. Here, in a land of ice and of ſnows, of 


bears and of wolves, and where the natives adopt the awkward geſ- 
W tures of the bears in their merriments and dancings ; and where they 
acknowledge them as their preceptors in ſurgery and phyfic, 3 
obſerved and adopted the herbs they have recourſe to when langui 
W or wounded ; here they experienced politeneſs and hoſpitality. After 
= ſpending ſome years in ſolitary ſeas, and among nations of Indians, 
W even the infant advances that were made in arts and refinement in this 
& dreary land, muſt have given it an air of Europe, and revived the 
© ſpirits of the ſailors. On this bleak coaſt their eyes were firſt feaſt= 
ed, after leaving the iſles, with the view of a light-houſe: it ſtands on 
the Bluff Head, at the entrance of Awatſka Bay, and is lighted when 
& Ruſſian veſſels are expected on the coaſt ; other ſhips ſcarcely ever ap- 
pearing on thoſe ſolitary ſeas, On their gaining the bay, and coming 
to an anchor, they examined every corner with their glaſſes, in ſearch 


of Peter and Paul's Town, a place they conceivedto be of ſome ſtrength 


and confideration. At lenghthey diſcovereda few miſerable log-houſes, 
and ſome conical huts, raiſed on poles, amounting in all to about 
thirty; which, from their ſituation, notwithſtanding all the reſpect 
they wiſhed to entertain for a Ruſſian Oſtrog, they were under a ne- 
ceſſity of concluding to be Petropaulouſkoi, They could not for a 
| long time perceive any fign of a living creature in the place. The 
| next day, however, four of our people being ſet on the ice to go ta. 
the town, after obſerving ſome men hurrying backward and forward, 
they ſaw one of the inhabftants coming down on a fledge, drawn by 
dogs: he gazed a while at the ſtrangers, and then ſet off back again. 
Another driver came down, in like manner, and called ont to them. 
They held up the letters they had received the preceding ſummer from 
the Ruſſian fur-traders, addreſſed to the commander at Petropaulouſkoi, 
and the governor of Kamtſchatka. Upon this the driver turned about, 
and ſet off back again in full ſpeed : a guard of thirty ſoilders then met 


them on the ice; and theſe they accompanied to the Oſtrog, where 


| they were kindly entertained, when once they made them underſtand 
| they had not come as enemies. On their leaving the village, each 
| was accommodated with a ſledge, dogs, and driver; one was allotted 
alſo to carry the two boat-hooks they had brought with them; at 


which the ſailors were highly diverted. At this place they got a ſup- 


ply of cattle and flour, and experienced extraordinary kindneſs from 
the people, eſpecially from the governor, Major Behm. Conſidering 

the ſervice they were engaged in as of general advantage to mankind, 
| he thought that in every country they were entitled to the privileges 


of citizens; and would not receive pay for the articles ſupplied. * I 
cannot,“ ſays he, © forget my miſtreſs's character, or my own ho- 
nour ſo much, as to barter for the performance of a duty.“ Refides, 

dates were but juſt emerging from. 
M 4 | a ſtats 


n 


— 
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the ſudden joy on this occaſion that brightened the countenance 


and expecting the land, Our navigators now returned to Kamtſchatka, 
where they again met with a kind and friendly reception, recruited 


— —_—  — 
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a ſlate of barbarity ; that they looked up to the Ruſſians as their pat. . mor 
terns in every thing; and he hoped that in future they might look Up. 3 tilitie 
on it as their duty to aſſiſt ſtrangers to the utmoſt of their power, add Coo! 

believe that ſuch was the univerſal practice of civilized nations. The AR to ac 
_ adventurers, after leaving this hoſpitable port, proceeded northward, RB had ! 

and paſſed the ſtrait between Afia and America, After reaching WW and « 
about as far as they had done the preceding year, and encountering WW dure 
many difficulties and dangers from the ice, which they found extended cond: 
from continent to continent, and effectually prevented them from ef. Tere 
fecting the paſſage,. to the unſpeakable joy of the whole company, be old k 
ſignal was made to return. deen 
They were now heart: ſick of the hardſhips, the dangers, and the . panic 
anxieties to which they had been continually expoſed, and for which guarc 


their reward had been only diſappointment ; they now ſaw the end of WF cutte 
their outgoings, and every future ſtep as bringing them nearer home; boys 
and, though they had a difficult and tedious voyage ſtill before them, ants, 
the n 
of every individual, was perhaps greater than they would have experi WWF The 
enced on a view of their own native ſhores, after long looking out for i 


R 
” » * , * — N 5 i 


the.r naval ſtores, and repaired the damage done to the flips. Here 
alſo they interred the remains of the captain (Clark) who had been 
on the decline from the ume of his leaving England, had borne his 
ſufferings with great patience and reſignation, and died a ſhort time 
before their return to this port, From hence, taking their departure 
to known lands and frequented feas, they coaſted along the iſland to 
Japan, and met with two of the craft of that nation, but decline ap- 
proaching them, for fear of needleſsly intimidating them, eſpecially 
as they expected they might have an opportunity of an intercourſe with 
the natives. In this however they afterwards failed, as they never got 
aſhore at all, but proceeded on to China, where they landed at Canton 
in the latter end of 1779. From this they proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and from thence to Great Britain, where they arrived in the 
latter end of ſummer, 1580, after an abſence of four years. It is re- 
markable, that in the whole of this tedious voyage, wherein they vilit 


ed almoſt, altogether, every habitable climate ef the earth, there (mn was e 
were but five that died of fickneſs, three of whom were ill before they WWF fellir 
left England; and it is equally remarkable, that the two ſhips wer rage 
\ ſcarcely ever a day without a ſight of each other during all that WR oftice 
time. 8 8 a 85 = again 
116. Obſerwations on the Foyage.] We may now take our leave f four 
this well. conducted navigation, by obſerving, that this very voyage, fre 
in accounting for the peopling of the remote parts of the world, may WR cont 
ſerve as a cord to bind together all the nations of the earth into dd in hi. 
great ſamily,. deſcended from one common ſtock. It had long been WF ecu; 
wondered how America came to be peopled ; and till more how the WW zlrea 
widely diffuſed iſlands in the great South Sea were found ſtocked WF ceiv: 
w:th inhabitants, 5 W doit; 
Our navigators found Aſia and America very near to each other Wl drag 
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aſhore, where the prieſts attended, came on board to complain of hoſ- 
tilities offered by ſome of the natives, he found the captain, James 
Cook, juſt loading his double-barrelled piece, and preparing a party 
to accompany him aſhore, to demand the cutter to be returned. He 
had heretofore in the iſlands, on ſimilar occaſions, ſecured their chiefs 
and detained them till reſtitution was made; and this way of proce- 
dure he had found eaſy, expeditious, and effectual. Intending the ſame 
conduct on the preſent occaſion, the captain arrived at the houſe of 
Tereaboo, and requeſted that he would come on board. To this the 


old king made no objection. His two ſons were not within, but had 


been ſought for, and ſent before; and the father roſe up and accom- 
panied the captain The boats of the Engliſh had been ſtationed to 


guard the bay, and prevent any of the canoes from eſcaping, till the 
cutter ſhould be brought back. In the mean time, the mother of the 


boys obſerving the military appearance of the captain and his attend- 
ants, had taken the alarm; the fears of the woman ſoon ſpread among 
the multitude ; and the chiefs would not ſuffer their king to proceed. 
The captain ſeemed willing to forego his deſign for the preſent, rather 


than accompliſh it with the ſpilling of blood. His little party feemed 


likely to be embarraſſed by the multitude; and the officer propoſed 
drawing up his men along the rocks, by the water's edge, that they 
might have an opportunity, if neceſſary, of uſing their arms. This was 
approved of, and done, and the captain left alone. | 
At this unfavourable juncture, an account arrived that one of the 
chiefs was juſt killed by the boats of the Engliſh, which had fired'at 
his canoe ; and the people became outrageous, determined, and bold. 
One of the moſt hardy of them confronted the captain, and brandiſh- 
ed his weapons in a menacing manner. In vain the captain deſired him 
to deſiſt : he at length fired upon him; but his mat was proof againſt 


the ſhot. The people, enraged, bore hard upon the captain; he ſhot 
one of the foremoſt: immediately followed a volley of ſtones, which 


was anſwered with the firing of the boats and marines. The captain 
ſill fronting them, retreated towards the boats; and white he thus 


continued to face his aſſailants, they ſeemed none of them to have the 


courage to fall on him. The boats were in the mean time keeping upa 
ſmart fire on the natives; but while the captain, at ihe water's edge, 
was calling out to them to deſiſt, the Indians ſtabbed him behind: he 


fell into the water. Their vengeance ſtopt not here; they ſetupa ſhout, 
dragged off his body, and cut it to pieces. The marines and their 


officer, when they had diſcharged their pieces, had not time to load 
again: the multitude ruſhed upon them with diſmal yells, and killed 
four on the ſpot ; the reſt leaped into the water, and got off under the 
tire of the bozts. One man, however, who was but a bad ſwimmer, 
continued ſtruggling in the water, with his ditmally fierce purfaers 
in his rear. The officer, Lieutenant Phillips, couid not enjoy his own 
lecurity while he ſaw his comrade in ſuch perilous diſtreſs: though 
already wounded, he leaped out of the boat; and though he then re- 
ceived a blow on the head from a ſtone, which nearly ſent hin to the 
bottom, he ſnatched the poor fellow by the hair of his head, and 
dragged him off. | | 
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The rigging and aftronomical apparatus, at the village on the other 
fide of the bay, where the kind and friendly prieſts reſided, being 
ſpeedily got on board, the reſt of the day was ſpent in endeavouring 
to bring the natives to a parley They demanded the dead bodies, 
eſpecially that of Cook, and threatened vengeance if they were not 
returned; but the people treated them with mockery and contempt, 

Great were the military preparations on board that followed theſe 
calamities; the Engliſh, apprehenfive of an attack on the veſſels, un. 
ger cover of the night, were all on the watch; they had their boats 
ready armed, and rowing at ſome diſtance round the veſſels, to prevent 


buſy. A prodigious number of fires were kindled upon the hills; and 
they had reaſon to believe, that at that very inſtant they were offer- 
ing up the flain as a ſacrifice, h | 
They remained the whole night undiſturbed, except by the how!. 
ings and lamentations that were heard on the ſhore. The next morn- 
ing they heard conchs blowing in the different parts of the coaſt, as 
the challenge to battle; and large parties were feen marching over 
the hills. Pia 3 

The Engliſh learned from the prieſts, who ſent ſecret meſſages to 
them by night, that the fleſh of their ſlain countrymen, together with 
the bones of the trunk, had been burnt; that the remaining bones of 
the captain had been diſtributed among the chiefs ; thoſe of the others 
had been given to the multitude. They kept up the demand for the 
remains of their late commander, and continued to make the neceſſary 


and others kept up their hoſtilities and inſults, till at laſt they made 
them feel ſome  ; the weight of their reſentment. The men had all 
along ſhewn themſelves prompt to revenge the death of their much la- 
mented commander; and when the natives ſtill continued to haraſs and 
annoy them at their taking in of the water, they at length had leave 
given them to ſet fire to ſome of their houſes. They were but men, 
and ſuſceptible of ſudden paſſion : they killed ſeveral of the people in- 
diſcriminately: they made a general conflragation; and the houſes 
and goods of the kind prieſts were conſumed, and the coaſt was filled 
with groans, howling, and lamentation. Among the number that 
were Filled, the Engliſh had to lament the lofs of many of their good 
friends; and many of the natives bewailed in tears the death of the 
captain, as well as that of their own country men. 
When the Indians had been made to feel that the forbearance of the 
Engliſh had not proceeded from debility or fear, they at length laid 
aſide their animoſity, and became once more their friends. The re- 
mains of the poor captain were gathered together, and brought on 
board the veſſel; they were committed to the deep with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity, and no doubt with aching hearts, though with military pa- 
rade. Proviſions were again brought down as before; and at laſt, on 
the adventurers taking their departure, their farewells were received 
with every mark of atfection and good- will. . 
ee e eee eee 115, Kamgſelala, 


the cables from being cut; and they found the natives were equally 


preparation for ſea. The prieſts remained their unalienable friends; 
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ue people of Madagaſcar are omg ſuperſtitious, and, in their 
* Mhncouth notions of aſtrology, neither ſee nor imagine any thing 
> bhbich they do not connect with futurity. They obſerve the initiatory 
„ ee of the Hebrews, the company taſte or ſwallow the blood, and 
t |MiEonclude the ceremony with feſtivity, dancing, &. They practiſe 
t. oiygamy, marry early, and ſeparate at pleaſure ; when both parties 
e [Mice at liberty to marry again. They ſeal their treaties or engagements 
ich oaths; on which occaſions, he who repreſents the nation, puts into 
is MS vefſel, filled with brandy, ſome gold, filver, gun- flint; if poſſible ſome 
it MW the duſt of the tomb of his anceſtors, and frequently blood, which, 
ly ter the manner of the ancient Scythians, the parties draw out of 
d eeir own arms by inciſion. During theſe preparatives, their weapons 
r. ee laid on the ground in the form of a croſs. Soon after, both par- 
Hes take them up, and hold them with the point in the cup, con- 
1. aatiy ſtirring the contents till the agreement is made. The company 


Ind retire. Whena man dies, the whole neighbonrhood is appriſed of 
by lamentations: and ſuch is the reſpect they ſhew for their anceſtors, 
What it is no uncommon thing to- ſee men of all ages weep over the 
Wmbs of their fathers, and call for their advice in the moſt important 
Wccurrences of life. bags, in general they admit the prevailing 
Woctrine of the two principles, they have but a confuſed notion of it, 
Id exhibit no particular form of public worſhip whatever. In dreſs, 
1 eir 1 finery is a pagne over their ſnoulders, and another over 
eir Wwaillts. | | 


iry | 
ds; 119. Comora Iſauds, and Socotora.] The Comora Iflands that lie 
ade the Mozambique Channel, between the coaſt of Zanguebar and 
all Nadagaſcar, are tive in number, and take their name from Comora, 
Pe principal one in this ſmall archipelago. Theſe (Mayota Moeti, 
and d Anjuan) are but little known to us. The Engliſh Indiamen put 
ave at the Iſle of Joanna, a delightful ſpot, about thirty leagues in cir- 
en, mterence, where hills that are ever green, and ale s that are al- 
in- s gay, preſent a variety of luxuriant and beautiful landſcapes. 
uſes Witty thouſand inhabitants, diſtributed into ſeventy-three villages, 
lled Ware its productions. They ſpeak the Arabic language ; and their 
that ligiomis a fort of Mahometaniſm. = 
ood Mi >ocotora, or Zocotra, between Africa and Arabia, is alſo ſome- 


Nes viſited by the Eaſt Indiamen, and nearly anſwers the above de- 
ption as to its inhabitants and productions. It yields, beſides the 
Wits and plants uſually found between the tropics, frankincenſe, 
m-tragacanth, and the Socotrine aloes” | 


re- 0. Hands of La Reunion, France, and Rodrigue.] The iſles of 
t on Keunion, or ci-devant Bourbon, France, and Mauritius, or Rod- 
1fo- ee, to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, belong to the French. The two 
pa- mer are mountainous, but pleaſant, fertile, and populous: the Iſle 
t, on France produces great quantities of ebony and other valuable woods, 
rel has a capacious harbour; and the little iſland of Rodrigue ſup- 


| es abundance of turtle, | 
$21. Maldivia {/es.] The Maldives lie off Cape Comorin, and 


but 


en drink out of the cup till it is empty; after which they embrace 


a tend from ſeven deg, twenty min. north, to one deg. ſouth latitude, 
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Jaa high but habitable latitude ; they learned alſo, that when the 
Wntcivening ſea was open, it was croſſed with canoes ; when frozen, 


This lolves the wonder reſpecting the 


WA mericatiss The extreme diſtance of the South Sea iſlands from the 


Continent, and the ſmallneſs of the veſſels which the natives were ca- 
able of conſtructing and navigating, ſeemed incompatible with each 
Wother; it was thought that canoes could never have brought them 


rough ſo immenſely diſtant a voyage. Late diſcoveries, however, 
1 ſhew, that the iſlands, though generally very remote from the conti- 
3 


3 diffuſed ; in ſome parts in cluſters, in others in detached ifles ; the 
Peareſt diſtance, therefore, from land to land, js not fo great as was 
Wt firſt imagined ; beſides, there may be hundreds of them yet undiſ 


ents, yet they are not all ſo: they are very numerous, and widely 


Weovered by the Europeans, which may ſerve as links to bring nearer 
Wogether thoſe which may appear to us the moſt diſtant; and that 
een canoes may ſometimes go to a great diſtance by ſea: and there- 
Wore, that the iſlands may in this way have been peopled from the conti- 
ent, is clear, from an incident that happened during this voyage. 
t an iſland two hundred leagues diſtant from Otabeite, Omai, to his 
Wreat ſurprize, met with ſome of his countrymen. It appeared that, 
bout twelve years before this, a number of them had been croſſing in 
W canoe from one of the Society Iles to another, but had been blown 
ff by adverſe winds, After enduring great bardſhips, and moſt of the 
Wpcople dying, they were at laſt caſt upon this ifland, whence they 
ew not how to return. The ſimilitude between the language and 
anners here and thoſe of their own country were ſo exact, that they 
ere ſoon naturalized to this place; and they had now become ſo at- 
Wached to it, having formed new connections here, that when Omai pro- 
| P them brought back to their native home, they declined 
he offer. | 


To conclude the ſketch of the iſlands in the South Sea, there is a 


eat fimilitude prevails in the manner of them all, however remote 
rom each other; and their language is generally a dialect of the Ma- 


So that India appears to have furniſhed the South 


Fea iſlands with inhabitants as Tartary, on the north, has peopled 


merica. 


As, in the proſpect of the earth, we have not to wait the delays of 


Wie traveller, or the diſappointments of the mariner, but, fleeter than 
Whe wind, may ſkim along the convexity of the globe, and view, in 
nagination, the varied ſcene which it has coſt them hardſhips and 
aus to deſcry,—we may juſt glance at ſome of the other iſlands of the 
Wi, paſſing at pleafure, in our ideal way, in the moſt deſultory man- 
Per, from iſle to iſle, or from cluſter to cluſter, before we enter on 


Pur view of the Aſiatic continent. | | 


117. Pelew {/lands, £c.) A more lovely picture of human nature, 


adiſtorted by modern civilization, than the general one already given 


Pf the South Sea iſlanders, was unfolded to the view of Europeans in 
e natives of the Pelew Iſlands, ſo lately as 1783. In the autumn of 
Wit year, the Antelope, a packet belonging to the Eaſt India 


come 


Pan), 
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pany, was wreckedon this coaſt ; and the crew experienced the gieateſ 
humanity and hoſpitality. ' This cluſter of iſtands lies a few degretz 
north of the Line, and farther eaſt than the generality of the Europea 
ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, They are long but narrow, of a m 
derate height, and well covered with wood, producing ſugar-cane 
yams, cocoa - nuts, plantains, bananas, oranges, and lemons. The 
climate is temperate and agreeable; and the an {eas abound 
with the fineſt and greateſt variety of fiſh, The natives, in gener, 
are rather above the middle ſtature, have long hair, are ſtout, and 
of a deep copper colour; the men are without clothes, and the women 
wear only two fmall aprons, one behind and another before, made af 
the huſks of the cocoa-nut, dyed with different ſhades of yellow. Bath 
men and women are tattooed ; and they blacken their teeth by ai, 
They diſplay great ingenuity in the formation of domeſtic implement 

fiſhing-tackle, &c. Their manners are extremely delicate and oblig. 
ing; and the greateſt chaſtity and delicacy of intercourſe is obſerve 
between the ſexes, Their government is monarchical ; and the ling 
occaſionally creates his nobles, called Rupacks, or chiefs, who are di. 
tingmſhed by wearing a bone on their arm: a badge of honour where 
with he inveſted the captain of the Engliſh, to whom he truſted hi 
ſecond fon, Lee Boo, an amiable youth, who died of the {mall pox 
in England, in 1784. 2 2 ** 

Some of the principal iſles in the Indian and Pacific oceans, longer 
known to the Europeans than all thoſe already mentioned, are in fuc- 
ceſſion in a ſort of route or track from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Kamtſchatka, as follows: Madagaſcar, Comora Hlands, Iſles of Li 
Reunion and France, Maldives, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, Molucca, and Banda Iſlands (or, as they are more general) 
called, the Spice Iſlands) Philippine Iflands, Ladrone, or Marin 
Iſlands, Formoſa, Iſles of Japan and jeſſo, and Kurile Iſles; and be- 
tween Kamtſchatka and America lies the Northern Archipelago. 

118. Madagaſcar.) Madagaſcar 1s a large, pleaſant, and well-wa. 
tered iſland, Vegetation is very quick here; the ſoil requires little 
labour, and naturally produces rice, potatoes, bananas, pine apples, 
indigo, hemp, cotton, fitk, ſugar, palms, cocoas, oranges, gun: 
trees, and timber. The paſtures are excellent, and are covered with 
oxen of the largeſt kind, and ſheep exactly reſembling thoſe of Bar- 
ary. This iſland is divided into a great many provinces, each df 
which has a chief, called Dian or ls whoſe enſigns of dignity are 
his ſlaves and flocks. His council is compoſed of magiſtrates, who 
reſide in the villages to preſerve peace and adminiſter juſtice. He cat 
neither declare war without their conſent, nor ſupport it without tht 
voluntary contribution and actual affiſtance of the people. | 

The province of Anoſſi, poſſeſſed by the Arabs for ſeveral centuris 


paſt, differs in its government. It is divided into diſtricts, each dl 
which has a petty ſovereign, called Bonandrian, or deſcendant of 
Abraham. Theſe people have not yet attained that depth of black f 
their complexions which marks the natives in the interior: tht 
have not the liberty of thoſe; and they are in the lame proportion del 
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They acknowledge one ſupreme being, and believe their ſaints and 


gen heroes to be divinities of the ſecond and third order in ſubordination. 
open il Among their deities of the ſecond order, particular honours are paid. 
2 00. 1 Buddon, who, they ſay, deſcended upon earth, to take upon him- 


ſelf the office of mediator between God and mankind. The prieſts of 
T1,  Buddon are perſons of great conſequence in Ceylon; they are not 
" WT cuniſhable by the prince, even for an attempt againſt his life. 


= The Andaman and Nicobar Iſlands lie near the entrance of the Bay 
t 10 Jof Bengal, and furniſh the veſſels that touch there with freſh provi- 
cid W ſons, and tropical fruits. They are in general overrun with woods; 


but being deſtitute of thoſe rich mines and odoriferous groves 


1 vhich have ſo often proved the bane of the poar natives wherever 
ya. they were found, no European nation has ever allempted to make a 
nents ſettlement there. The inhabitants are a friendly ang inoffenſive peo- 
obig ple, ſeem to pay a kind of adoration to particular caves, and expreſs 
ſerves the greateſt joy at the appearance of the moon. Ee | 

4 ich 123. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Sc.] The iſlands in the Indian Ocean, 
re dt. near the Straits of Sunda, are called the Sunda Iſlands. The chief 
there. ef theſe are Borneo, Sumatra, and Java; the ſmaller ones are Bally, 


«d by Lamboe, and Banca. | 
Sumatra, an iſland 900 miles in length, and from 100 to 150 in 


pr dreadth, from the plenty of gold it produces, has been conjectured to 
Jong be the Ophir of the Hebrews. The Englith and Dutch have made a 
n fu. few ſettlements on the coaſt. In this large, fertile, and pleaſant iſland, 
ope w the woods are much infeſted with tigers, and the rivers with alligators; 
er nd though great numbers of the people fall victims to their ferocity, 


wh Witroy them. TY 
lara be rites of marriage among the Sumatrans are very ſimple, ſome- 
nd be. rhat like thoſe of the people called Quakers. The parties joining 


hands, enter into covenant, and are pronounced man and wife: a feſti- 
val follows, which is attended not only by the relations, and invited 
Igueſts, but by all who chuſe to repair to it; and the greater the con- 


. caſions, the father of the bride; and, to make the ſimilitude more 
4 wih omplete, it may be remarked, that the ancient uſage of a marriage: feaſt 
f Bar. not yet relinquiſhed by the profeſſors of plainneſs and ſimplicity 
hey Eluded to, Polygamy is allowed, but very little practiſed in Sumatra. 
iry * Mothers carry their children here, not on the arm, as our nurſes do, 
„ cb nt flung on one fide, which is a ſafer method, leſs tireſome to the 


urſe, and. the child has the advantage of ſitting in a leſs conſtrained 
poſture. They {wing their cradles, ſuſpended from the ceilings of the 
Doms; but the children are not much nurſed, nor confined by any 


bathing, or bandages ; and, being ſuffered to roll about the floor, 


lackin WW hey 28 learnt to read Arabic, and ſubmitted to circumciſion) 
, the chaneſe, ampoons, Rejangs, and Battas. Theſe laſt live in the 
8 “ erior, and differ from the other inhabitants in language, manners, 


they ſeem to have a ſuperſtitious apprehenſion of uſing efforts to de- 


Fcourle, the more is the credit of the hoſt, who is generally, on theſe oc- 


They ſoon learn to walk and fhift for themſelves. The inhabitants 
Pre divided into Malays (which is underſtood to mean Muſſulmans, . 
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tertainments, in celebration of his triumph, _ wy 
| Java is principally in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch. The capital of 
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and cuſtoms, They eat the bodies of their flain enemies, and hang u 
their ſkulls, as trophies, in their houſes. The Sumatrans take great 
delight in the barbarous diverſion of cock · fighting. 

Enganho is an iſland about 60 miles from Sumatra, ſurrounded with 
rocks and breakers. The inhabitants are tall, ſtout, go naked, ap- 
pear armed with lances and clubs, and ſpeak a different language fron 
the inhabitants of any of the neighbouring iſlands. 

Java is a fertile and pleaſant iſland. The inhabitants near the fer. 
fide are generally Mahometans; but within land they are a ſort of 
Gentoos, abſtaining from fleſh of all kinds. The women of Java are 
yet more abſurd than thoſe of Europe in their affectation of refery; 
towards the other ſex ; and © the duty of marriage,” when they hay: 
entered into covenant, it is the pride of the men to fulfil as foon a; 
poſlible : the women, on the contrary, endeavour to protract it, The 
conteſt ſometimes laſts for ſeveral weeks; and, what will faſhion no 
reconcile ! the bridegroom, on its termination, even gives public en- 


it 1s Batavia, the refidence of their governor-general of the Indies, 
who lives here in all the pom of oriental magnificence. It is the gene- 
ral place of rendezvous for their Eaſt India fleets, which five times 
year depart from hence in ſquadrons from Europe. 

The ſuburbs of Batavia, which are inhabited by perſons of almoſt 
every nation, are more populous than the city itſelf : the Chineſe, 


in particular, are computed at 100,000, though 30,000 of them were The | 

_ cruelly maſſacred in 1740, by order of the Dutch governor, who, after i called) 
this wicked action, embarked for Europe; but, on his arrival at the at, 
Cape of Good Hope, he was apprehended by an order from the tyr, Bac 
States, and remanded back to Batavia, in order to be tried. He, qo bich p 
however, never reached that city: it was ſuſpected that he was thrown i 1 1 i 
overboard on his paſſage, in order to prevent an enquiry into an actioa ene 
deteſted by all mankind. | * 1 
Borneo, the largeſt of the Sunda Iſlands, is 800 miles long and rn 
700 broad: it is unſhackled with European ſettlements, and its trade ik oo 
is open to all nations. Its harbours, particularly thoſe of Banyar, 3 bs 
Maſſeen, Succadana, and Borneo, are much frequented by 4dvet- 1 . 
turers. Here the Chineſe keep ſhops, and retail goods. 7 1 py 
The Byayos, or original inhabitants, are ſubject to many petty phy 
kings of their own, and inhabit the molt inacceffible mountains. They The E 
are a moral, chaſte, and inoffenſive people, aud extremely ſocial with Euro 0 
each other. The ſea-coaſts are inhabited by Malayan Moors, who ae 
are governed by Mahometan princes; but the profeſſion of the ifland 0 the s 
is a mixture ot idolatry and Mahometaniſm. It 10 


124. Spice Nandi] The iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar, which, in 
a general view, may be confidered as one of the ſpice iſlands, is 500 
miles long and 200 broad, and lies under the equator. The Dutch 
have a fortification on it; but the internal part of it is governed 0 
2 2 its ow kings, the chief of whom refides in the tow of poſiefiec 

acaſſar. 

In this, and almoſt all the other oriental iſlands, the houſes 205 7 Fe 
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Jraiſed on poſts, on account of the floods, and they are only acceſſible 

Wby ladders, drawn up at night for their ſecurity againſt venomous 
W.ontiles, The natives, whoſe port of Jampoden is the moſt capacious 
Ja that part of the world, carry on a conſiderable trade with the 
WChineſc. 

The inhabitants 
put the fun and moon. They ſacrificed to them in the public ſquares, 
baviug no materials which they thought valuable enough to be em- 
I ployed in raiſing temples. On their learning the opinions of the Chri- 
Wins and the Mahometans, theſe ſimple people were ſtruck with diſ- 
A may, as both parties threatened them with eternal puniſhment, if the 
did not yield to their doctrines. Concluding that one of the new re 4 
tems of religion was the true one, notwithſtanding theſe impious threats, 
che principal king of the country convened a general aſſembly ; and, 
Timagiviog that the divine 
true apoſtles, in an addreſs to the Supreme Being, made uſe of the 
following expreſſions, amongſt others:“ The winds and the waves 
are the miniſters of thy power, let them be the ſignals of thy will :— 
I ſhall acknowledge, as the depoſitaries of the oracles, the miniſters 
Jof either religion, u hom thou ſhalt cauſe the firſt to arrive in our 
E harbours.” | | 


of Celebes formerly acknowledged no other gods 


wer would be manifeſted in ſupport of the 


The miſſionaries of the Koran were the moſt active; and the ſove- 


E reign and his people were circumciſed ; the other parts of the iſland 
oon followed their example. e 


The Molucca and Banda 


Iſtands, or (as they are more generally 
called) the Spice Iſlands, are ſixteen in numbet, and lie under the 


equator; the principal of them are Ternate, Tydore, Machian, Mo- 


tyr, Bachian, Amboyna, Gilola, Banda, and Celebes. Theſe iſlands, 


which produce ſuch amazing quantities of cloves, mace, and nutmegs, 
Jas to ſupply the whole world, had added to the luxuries of Europe 
above two thouſand years before we know to what part of the earth 


we were indebted for them. The Egyptians, Arabiaas, and Perſians 


formerly brought them through the Red Sea, and from thence, by the 
navigation of the Nile, or by caravans, to the coaſt of Egypt, where 


the Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians, and after them other ſucceed- 
ing nations, reſorted to purchaſe the ſilks and ſpices of India: till, 
adout three hundred years ſince, the Portugueſe, having doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, ſettled factories in different countries in the eaſt, 


and at length diſcovered the native land of fragrance and ſpices. 


The Engliſh, under the command of Francis Drake, were the next 
Europeans who viſited theſe iſlands; but the Dutch have expelled 


[them both, garriſoned the iſlands, and monopolized the ſpice trade 


to themſelves. 


It is not known who were the firſt inhabitants of theſe places; 
but the Javans and Malays have ſucceſſively been in poſſeſſion of them. 

t the beginning of the ſixteenth century they were inhabited by a 
lumple people, who had lately joined the ſuperſtitions of the Maho- 
metans to thoſe of Paganiſm. Their chiefs, though called kings, 
poliefied only a limited authority, totally dependent on the will of the 
people, Temperate, independent, and averſe from labour, they lived 


Jon the pulp and milk of the cocoa, and the meal of the ſago: their 


oaly employment was hunting and fiſhing. The Indians eat the ſago 
diluted 
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dilnted with water, and, from a principle of humanity, reſeryety 


5 d oft 
fineſt part for the aged and infirm. ok 


Fs O tes a 


125. Philippine Iſtes.] The Philippines, when diſcovered by MW The i 
gellan, received this name in honour of Philip II. of 8 1 ho of near 
lonized them ; but were formerly known by the name of the Mania 127. 
They are about 1190 in number, and very fertile; but the princi I gom its 
of them are Manilla, or Luconia, Samar, or Philippina; Nader the mid 
Mindoro, Luban, Paragoi a, Panay, Leyta, Bohol, Sibu, Negy or that 
Iſlands, St. John's, Xolo, and Mindanao. vere fro 

They form an immenſe archipelago to the eaſt of Aſia, The mon WI: habita 
tains are peopled by a ſimple race, who have no ſettled habitat appeara 
and feed upon che fruits and roots which they find in the woods, Whe 5 regions 
they have exhauſted one ſpot, they go apd feed upon another. Aller Corea. 
deavours to reduce them to ſubjection have proved ineffectual, Th, WI any cov 
appear to be the oldeſt inhabitants ot the country. From an znalog Wh people, 
obſerved between their language and that of Malabar, it has been fu Wcere. T 

pected that they might have pollibly come from that fruitful region tain all! 
India. 128, 

The plains from which they have been driven, have been ſucceſſive, Peel 
ly inhabited by colonies from China, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Mz The 
caſſar, Malacca, the Moluccas, Arabia, Spain, Portugal, and the one deg 
other parts of Europe. The manners, religion, and government unde 
theſe ſtrangers evidently diſtinguiſh their ſeveral Origins, The Melle t moſt ev. 
ae a mixture of theſe different people. Poduci 

The city of Manilla, the capital of all the Philippines, which i Ware nun 
finely ſituated, and has as conyenient and ſafe a port as any inthe N cloer, c 
world, is a large, wealthy, and populous place; the houſes are cle. WW Ther 


gant, the ſtreets wide and regular ; and ſeveral of the edifices ſuperd, l and in t 
both public and private, Two veſſels fail annually from this port u Wdicinal 
Acapulco in New Spain, loaded with the precious produce and mn Mot copp 
nufactures of the eaſt, and return freighted with filver ; they 1 Winches i 
to the king of Spain. It was one of theſe rich returning galleom E The 
Which was taken by Anſon in 1743. Win the y 
126, Ladrones.] The Ladrone, or Marian Iſlands, ſituated 100 Per fa 
degrees eaft of the Philippines, are about twenty in number, and wet 2 Poiug 
diſcovered by Magellan in 1521. Notwithſtanding their fituatzon in Ito their 
the torrid zone, the climate is pretty temperate, the air pure, the ky Wi Wmolt un 
ſerene, and the ſoil fruitful. The people, who were very numerous Hthirty-ſ 
and diffuſed in twelve iflands, the only inhabited ones in this archipe- Welves b 
lago, have gradually diminiſhed fince the invaſion of the Spaniards. BWWifon; 
be remainder, to the number of 7200 perſons, have collected the pan, ar 
ſelves in the centre of the Iſle of Guam, which may be from 25 to 30 Wi ear 
leagues in circumference, The Spaniards have a ſmall ſettlemem now th, 
here, and moſt of their galleons touch at this place in their v0J"g: iWtheſe ar 
from Acapulco, in America, to Manillaa. The 
Tinian, another of the Ladrones, was once well peopled; but: Neramm 
dreadful mortality ſwept off the greateſt part of the natives; and the Wthey ar 
remainder removed to Guam. Several Engliſh navigators have touch. philoſo 
ed at this ifland, particularly Anſon, who met with greatrefreſhme Bl their a 


tor his crew, not 2 from the ſalubrity of its air than from its * The 
: aud 


r !l] 


IVe the 
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od other vegetable productions, many of which are powerful anti- 


ootes againſt the ſcurvy. 


7 MB The flying proas of the original natives, are ſaid to fail after the rate 
ho of near ſeven leagues an hour. os 

ani N 127. Formoſa.] The luxuriant ifland of F ormoſa receives its name 
inci com its extraordinary beauty: it lies to the eaſt of China, and ſince 
aſa the middle of the 1: th century, pretty much anſwers the deſeription 
Neg ok that country. At that time above 100,00 Chineſe fought refuge 


here from the Tartars, who made a conqueſt of their country, The 
ahabitants whom they found here, ſeemed, from their manners and 
appearance, to be deſcended from the Tartars in the moſt northern 


moi. 
tation 


Wa regions of Aſia, and probably found their way through the country of 
Aller Corea. They lived chiefly Ly fiſhing and huntmg, and wore ſcarcely 
Thek any covering. They are repreſented as an inoffenſive, diſintereſted 
nalog WH people, of great purity of manners; and ſocial, benevolent, and ſin- 
en ful N cere. They {till poſſeſs part of the eaſtern quarter of the iſland, and re- 
Siond tai all their primitive cuſtoms, _ 


W 128. [lands of Japan.] Japan, or Niphon, Bongo, Tonſa, and 
Deszima, form together what has been called the empire of Japan, 
The Japan, or Niphon Iſlands, are fituated between thirty and forty- 
one deg. north latitude, and between one hundred and thirty and one 
hundred and forty-ſeven deg. eaſt longitude. The air is healthy in al- 
woſt every part of this empire, the ſoil fruitful, and highly cultivated, | 
producing corn, rice, tea, a vaſt variety of fruits, timber, &c. Here 
Ware numerous herds of cattle; and the mountains afford mines of gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and iron, and quarries of ſlate and marble. 
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re ce. Tuere are four volcanoes in Japan, one of which is very dreadful; 
ſuper, and in the neighbourhood of theſe burning mountains are ſeveral me- 
port b dicinal ſprings. Among the artificial curioſities is a famous coloſſus 
nd ma. 


Wot copper, gilt: it is of a prodigious ſize, its thumb being fourteen 


velong inches in circumference, and the other parts in proportion. 

allem The Japaneſe are very ingenious mechanics, and excel the Chineſe 
in the various works which are common to both nations. They are 

i Wvery fair dealers, but, under pain of crucifixion, bave expelled the 

id were BG 


Portugueſe, who had made near a third part of the empire proſelytes 


ation to their faith. Many of the converts ſuffered martyrdom with the 
the h/ most unſhaken fortitude, and, after being haraſſed near forty years, 
nero thirty-ſeven thouſand of them, attempting at length to defend them- 
rchipe, felves by arms, were all cut off in one day. The intrigues of the 
my miſſionaries themſelves, the jealoufits of the bonzi, or prieſts of ſa- 


. pars and the ſecret machinations of the Dutch adventurers, are all 
blamed tor bringing about thoſe cruel perſecutions. The Dutch are 
o the only Europeans who are allowed to trade here; and even 
thele are under rhe moſt humiliating and degrading reſtrictions, 

| Che language of Japan is ſimilar to that of China, but much more 


5 to 30 
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ory Nerammatical, copious, and polite: they alſo write in characters, but 
and F: they are different from the Chineſe. The bonzi, or prieſts, ſtudy 
| any EPiuloſophy, mathematics, &c. and teach the ſciences to youth in 
210M | 


beir academies, of which they have great numbers. 8 Bos 
The groſſeſt idolatry prevails in Japan ; and, in commonwith other 
N | 
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neither chiefs nor ſuperiors, neither laws nor puniſhments. They lie 
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nations of the eaſt, they believe in the metempſychoſis, or tranſgi. 
gration of the ſoul. | 
There are two ſects in this country very oppoſite in their practices, 
That of Xinto is the ancient eſtabliſhed religion of the country ; they 
acknowledge a Supreme Being and the immortality of the ſoul, bit 
pay adoration to a great multitude of gods, ſaints, or camis ; that; 
to ſay, the fouls of eminent men. It is by authority of this religion 
that the Dairo, ſovereign of the ſtate, and high prieſt of the god, 
from whom he claimed his deſcent, reigned over his ſubjects with de- 
potic ſway, The voluptuous fect of Xinto inſtituted feſtivals, an! 
abandoned themſelves to ſenſual pleaſures. They had their tem plesh 
the midſt of groves, where, after their formalities, they reforted to 
courtezans ; and an order of monks directed and ſhared the profis 
ariſing from the proſtitution. 

The Budzoiſts, on the other hand, were auſtere in the extreme, 
The prieſts of this ſect kept the minds of their followers in a continued 
ſtate of toiture, between remorſe and expiations, for imaginary fit, 
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They repreſent their gods as always defirous to puniſh, and alway; Fl _ 
offended ; and, with unrelenting cruelty, inflict, with their out bi 1 1 
hands, the ſeyereſt tortures on the victims of ſuperſtition, their inf wt "4 
ae,, VV | erm lati 
The Japaneſe children are made to get by heart poems, h on the 
which the actions of their forefathers are celebrated, a contempt of Wn 120 
life is inculcated, and ſuicide is ſet up as the moſt heroic ot al! 7 
actions. | | = living 
Jeſſo is a large ifland to the north of Niphon, and tributary tot; N ceiret 
the inhabitants of which are robuſt, and live by hunting and fiſhing. and. in 
129. Aurile Iſlands, and Northern Archipelago.) The fea which f. "Ws | 
parates Japan from Kamtſchatka, contains a number of iflands, which and Ri 
are called the Kuriles, They are upwards of twenty in number, ar: Wi wh 
all mountainous ; and in ſeveral of them, there are volcanoes and h. pro 
ſprings. Here the empires of Rutlia and Japan meet together, ti: extend 
northern iſles acknowledging the ſovereignty of the former, the to Wi everlaſ 
thern that of the latter, with whom they carry on ſome trade, The - erer ei 
habitants diſcover much humanity and probity in their conduct, ar WH ancy 0 
courteous and hoſpitable, and ſhew particular reſpect to old age. Jof tin 
The Northern Archipelago conſiſts of teveral groups of iflands be. of Ind. 
tween Kamtſchatka and North America. Some of them are only the ſce 
habited occafionally; and, for ſome months in the year, ſome are ve luge, | 
thinly peopled ; but others are pretty populous. The inhabitants ar human 


in general of ſhort ſtature, and very ſtrong and active. nd th, 
The moſt pet fect equality reigns among theſe iſlanders. They hae WH 


together in families, and ſocieties of ſeveral families united, which fon 
what they call a race, who mutually help and fupport each other. 
The inhabitants of the ſame iſland always account themſelves of tit 
ame race; and each looks upon his iſland as a poſſeſſion, the proper? 
of which is common to all the individuals of the fame ſociety, Few 
are very common among them, and more particularly when the i. 
habitants of one ifland are vitited by thoſe of the athers. The — 
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ue village meet their gueſts beating drums, and preceded by the wo- 
men, who ſing and dance. At the concluſion of the dance, the hoſts 


tices, 1 ſerre up their beſt proviſions, and invite their gueſts to partake of the 

they . feaſts. Hunting and fiſhing form a principal buſineſs of their lives; 
, b they ſeem cool in their tempers; but when arouſed are very violent. 
hatis WS | ike the Japaneſe, they ſeem not to have an abhorrence of ſuicide; but 
"=o ſometimes put an end to their days with great apparent inſenfibility. 

80 | 6 | 
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ted to SECTION XI. 

de Continental Parts of Aff r, including the Tartars, Chineſe, Hindoos, 

treme. - | 3 f 8 
e Perſians, Arabs, Turks, c. | 


y ns = Having at length completed, by deſultory tracks, our view of the 

alwarz -B 5 f Ps : . 

""" bands of the South Sea, and of thoſe which are ſcattered along the 

Ds wav, from the moſt ſouthern part of Africa to the place where the 
au- 


contineats of America and Aſia approach each other, in a high north- 
ern latitude, we may now make our deſcent, in the ſame ideal way, 
on the eaſtern ſhores of the Pacific, | 
zo. General View of Afia.] The hiſtory of Aſia affords an exten- 
E fire and varied picture of climates and ſoils, of manners and men, of 
living creatures and natural productions. The nations who firſt re- 


ns, In 
mpt 0! 
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to tt; 
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aud, in ſucceſſion, the Chineſe, the natives of Cochin China, Tonquin, 
Siam, Malacca, Pegu, and India, the Perſians, and Arabians, Turks 
and Ruſſians alſo, with the nations which are ſubject to them, as well 


er, a as the Arabs, inhabit the weſtern parts of Aſia, 

and h From the variety of climates through which this very large quarter 
er, ti: Ws extends, the ſoil varies from the ſterility of the ſandy deſart and the 
the bor everlaſtingly frozen clod, to the luxuriancy of the tropical landſcapes, 
de erer clothed with the verdure of ſpring, and the fulneſs and luxuri- 


T ancy of ſummer and autumn: its inhabitants alſo bear every variety 


Age of tint, from the fair complexion of Circaſſia to the olive and black 
ands be of Indoſtan and Malacca, Aſia has been celebrated as having been 
only the ſcene of the moſt important tranſactions; as the creation, the de- 
are den luge, the confuſion of languages and conlequent diſperſion of the 
Aut human race, the eſtabliſhment of the Hebrews and their diſperſion, 
and the introduction of Chriſtianity, Atia was likewiſe the ſcene of 
oy har i the life of Mahomet. wg h 
hey 'Y = The mere deſtroyers of the human race, the ravagers of towns, and 
$30 che deſolators of countries, excite terror in their day, and ſpread ex- 


Y tenfive ruin, which it may take ages to repair; ſuch have been Alex- 


' tht 2 f 
s 15. 3 ander, Genghiſcan, and Tamerlane ; ſuch has been, in degree, every 
nah Warrior from Nimrod to the preſent day : but when, like Mahomet, 
; he i they add alſo dogmas and ritual obſervances to the rueful deeds of 


ums; when they mingle ſuperſtition with the horrors, the violence 
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ceive the light of the morning are the Tartars on the north-eaſt; 
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of war; when they eſtabliſh the idea among a people that they are e e, 
peculiar favourites of Heaven, the orthodox, the faithful; that e 1 5 
ather races of mankind are infidels and unbelievers, whom they na wt 
not confider as children of the ſame father, as brethren of the ſame f. meror 
mily, the miſchief they produce, baffles all deſcription. In their own WM tianitj 
lifetime theſe moſt mighty hunters ſet one tribe of men againſt another, WW gocri 
and the battle is continued down to the lateſt times; children ar; names 
nurſed up in the prejudices of their fathers; and hence, inſtead of rally t 
pang along together cordially through this life, which at beſt i E the Cc 
ut a vale of tears, and therefore better ſuited to our preſent ſtated! 131 
being (for who has not experienced that affliction ſweetens the ſpirit?) WM quity, 
by our mutual ſtrifes and animoſities, our prejudices and bigotry, ve - covir 
convert it into an howling wilderneſs; many of the endearments of tion tc 
donieſtic life, or good neighbourhood, are ſtifled and unknown; the lies, tt 
Ponce and harmony of nations are interrupted and deftroyed ; and re. ſolitud 
ligion, pure and undefiled religiop, which, to let it have its perfed great 
work in the world, would do away the confufion of Babel, and met ant, t 
down all the different nations and languages into one people and ons BM conſur 

language, into one family, with all its members mutually intel WE pot. 
ible and agreeable to each other all over the earth, religion is driven made 
ow the ſocieties of men, prejudice and ſuperſtition take its place, or ſip 
and cauſe, create, and multiply the evils of fociety. boards. 
The accounts that we have of Mahomet, inform us that he ack no. ment e 
ledged the divine miſſion of Moſes and of Jeſus; but that their do being 
trines having been perverted, rejected, or corrupted, he was ſent, tm ander 
laſt and greateſt prophet, into the world, with a new and more excel WW pole at 
lent law, which he was to enforce by the power of the fword ; and cor: ME tilities 
fiſtently with his declaration, he enjoined the ſame violent means on and m. 
his followers, promiſing to all who ſhould loſe their lives in ſuch aſer- WW be per 
vice, a peculiar fort of beati:ude in the world to come. Mahomet BW is all u 
and the ſucceeding caliphs, ſpread their conqueſts over a great part of yet the 
Africa and Aſia, and alſo into Europe; and the doctrines of the Koran ſtrange 
are embraced over a great part of the eaſt at this day. © atfectic 
The diviſion of the Hindoos in Aſia, into different caſts, is thougit ¶ deſty a 
to have been an eſtabliſhment of Brama, the founder of the religion of MF them. 
the Bramins; and is another inſtance of the melancholy effects of ſi- The 
perſtition. Theſe gentle and peaceful creatures, inſtead of mingling WF fiderab 
conſtantly together in the pious offices of humanity, ſtand aloot, the WF maſter 
different caſts from each other and from the reſt of the world; and nions, 
would account themſelves polluted by mingling with them. & India ( 
The religion of the Tartars ſeems to be of above 3000 years ſtand- nerally 
ing, is profeſſed all over Thibet and Mongalia, is almoft univerſal WF immor 
Great and Leſs Bucharia, and ſeveral provinces of Tartary, and hs except 
ſome followers in the kingdom of Caflimere in India, and in Chins, BW the pec 
It is founded on the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, and very ſublime WR ſhews | 
principles; but the reverence they ſhew to the great Lama, or Dalay WW tuted 1 
Lama, ſeems hardly clear of idolatry, The Lamas themſelves co.. and th: 
fefs they are no gods, but pretend to repreſent the Divinity, and io on the 
have received a power from him to decide ultimately on whate' Bn minds 


relates to public worſhip, Their authority extends allo to af - 
| ail} 
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fairs; but theſe they look rome profane and inconſiſtent with their 
| dignity, and therefore leave tile 
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adminiſtration of them to others, 

whom they think worthy of their confidence, _ * | 
Whatever has been ſaid of the evil of ſuperſtition among the nu- 


merous nations of the eaſt, equally applies to the profeſſors of Chriſ- 
tianity. Theſe have, many of them, attempted to propagate their 
E doctrines by fire and ſword, They have different caſts, under the 
names of church, ſects, connection, ſociety, &. and they have gene- 
rally their Lamas conſecrated or ordained, from the Vatican down to 


the Conventicle. NEO 
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and mark the lite of the Tartar as a ſtate of continual wartare, 
be perceives a track, or hears a found, as he crofles the deſart, he 


131. Nations of Tartars.] The Scythians were celebrated, in anti- 


: quity; for being a hardy race of people, living in tents, and teading 


a roving life: their deſcendants, the Tartars, anſwer the fame deſcri p- 


tion to this very day. In bodies of ſome thouſands, with their fami- 
lies, their cattle, and all they poſſeſs, they wander about in the vaſt 
pbolitudes of the Afiatic continent, from the confines of Europe to the 
great Pacific Ocean. On meeting with a ſituation fertile and plea- 
fſant, they pitch their tents, and continue in the place till the graſs is 
E conſumed, when they again ſet forward in ſearch of another inviting 
ſpot, Their principal food is horſe-fleſh and cheeſe, or dried curd, 


made up in little balls, which they crumble into water, and then drink 


or ſip it up, Their jackets are made of deer-ſkins, with the fur out- 
| wards, Their chief employment from their infancy, is the manage- 
ment of their horſes, hunting, and the tending of their flocks, few arts 


being cultivated, except the making of arms; and in the ute of theſe, 
and riding, they ſhew uncommon addreſs and agility, cleaving a 
pole at a conſiderable diſtance with an arrow, in full gallop. Hoſ- 
tilities often happen between the different hordes and their chiefs, 


It 


is all upon the watch, amd expects that a foe or booty is at hand; 
yet they are remarkably hoſpitable to their friends, and likewiſe to 
ſtrangers who put themſelves under, their protection. Their filial 
affection is very great; and their women are remarkable for their mo- 
deſty and fidelity, adultery being a crime ſcarcely ever heard of among 


them. 


The religion of the Lamas was, in early times, adopted over a con- 
ſiderable part of the eaſt, The Great Lama was formerly abſolute 
maſter of all Thibet; but now poſſeſſes only a part of it: his domi- 


nions, however, reach to the borders of Bengal; and the Engliſh Eaſt 
I India Company made a treaty with him in 1774. It has been ge- 
nerally imagined, that the followers of the Lama believe him to be 
immortal; that, in order to maintain the deception, he never appears 
except to a few favourites; that, when he receives the adoration of 
the people, it is always in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim light 
E ſhews him rather faintly ; that, when he dies, another prieſt is ſubſti. 
tuted p his ſtead, as nearly of the tame ſize aud figure as POliible » 
and that, by means of theſe precautions, the deluſion is kept up eren 
on the very ſpot where the farce is acted, and much more in the 
minds of believers who are farther removed from it, It is true, the 


N 3 great 
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great Lamas ſeldom ſhew themſelves, the better to maintain that ye. 
neration they have obtained for their perſons and myſteries; but 


they give audience to ambaſſadors, and admit princes who come tg 
vifit them: and if their perſon be ſeldom to be ſeen, except on ſome 


important occaſions, or on great” feſtivals, their picture is always in 
full view, being hung up over the doors of the temple at Putoli. 
The circumſtance that has given riſe to the fable of the immortal. 
_ Ity of the Lamas, is, that it is a tenet of their faith, that the holy ſpi. 
rit which has animated one of theſe pontiffs, immediately upon his 
death, paſſes into the body of him who is duly elected to ſucceed him, 
The people of Thibet, as well as thoſe of Hindoſtan, ſeem to haye 
a great veneration for the cow; and alio highly reſpect the waters of 
the Ganges, the ſource ot which they believe to be in heaven. 
Another religion, which is very prevalent, is that of Schamaniſn, 
The Schamanes believe in one Supreme Being, the Creator of all 
things; that he loves all his creatures, knows every thing, and is om- 
nipotent ; but pays no attention to the particular actions of men, who 
are creatures too diminutive to be able to offend him, or to do any 
thing that can be meritorious in his fight ; that he has delegated the 
government of the world and the deſtiny of men to inferior divinj- 
ties under his controul, who puniſh premeditated villany, fraud, and 
cruelty. They believe women are beings inferior to the men, 

The Mongul Tartars in the eaſt have fixed habitations, but do not 
make any outward ſhow of rel'gion. . They appear to be Deiſts; and 
have treated the notion of erecting a temple to the Supreme Being, 
as groſs or abſurd, | | | : 
Various forms of idolatry prevail in different parts of Tartary : in 
ſome parts, they bow to images; and in others, to the objects which 
are moſt uſeful to them; as to the ſkins of animals, becaule they keep 
them warm, N e 5 

Some of the Tartars are fo ſuperſtitiouſly attached to certain form 
in their whiſkers, that they declare enmity towards others, as not ob- 
ſerving the oithodox cut. Some, as the Coſſacks, are ſo attached to 
their beard, that a Ruſſian officer having deprived ſome of the troops 
of it, a moſt violent inſurtection and a revolution have followed it; 
while others on the north- eaſt wear ſcarcely any beard at all. 

A people ſo widely diſperſed over a track of country reaching from 
Perſia and India, on the ſouth, to the regions of the pole; and com— 
prehending in itſelf a variety of climates; ſo uncollected as they are, 
and ſo mixed on their extreme confines with nations of very different 
manners,. from their different fituations, naturally deviate from any 
general deſcription. Thus, far to the north, they dig ſubterraneous 
habitations, to ſcreen themſelves from the cold and ſeverity of win- 
ter; and, inſtead of horſes, they make uſe of rein-deer and dogs to 
draw them over the ſnows ; while on the ſouth, particularly at Aſtra- 
can, they practiſe ſomething of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce z they alſo, accordingly as they border on or commix with the 
Ruſſians, the Turks, Perſians, Indians, or Chineſe, profeſs Chr: ſtiavity, 


or the doctrines of Mahomet, Zoroaſter, or Brama, Fohi, Confucius 
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As Tartary includes, in its extenſive range, a variety. of nations of 
pot be involved in any general deſcription, we might now pals on to 
each other forms an intereſting part of the hiſtory of man, and of the or- 


the oppolite extremities of this extenſive track of the earth, before we 
Ipaſs the celebrated wall which ſeparates the Tartars from the Chi- 
ncſe. 7 £ : | 
© The Circaflians, one of the Caucaſian nations, lying between the 
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. bours, under the general appellation of Cuban Tartars, by the Ruth- 


ene. The Koriacs, on the north of Tartary, border on the Kamt- 


cchatdales, and are in ſome degree tributary to the Ruſſians, Theſe 


are the people alluded to, EY 55 

The women of our country, tho? vaſtly more fickle or unſteady, do 
W not carry their affectation ſo far as thoſe of Circaſſia. With them the 
fender waiſt is beauty; and reſerve towards the men is decency or 
E virtue, From their infancy they are conſtantly girt about the waiſt 
E with a broad belt of leather, which is ſewed on and continued, till by 
her growth it burſts open and falls off; it is then replaced by another: 
and this practice is ſucceſſively continued till ſhe arrives at full growth, 
Before marriage, the youth of both ſexes ſee each other freely at the 
little rejoicings which take place on feſtivals. Before the ball, tte 
young men ſhew their activity and addreſs in a variety of militaiy 
W exerciſes ; and the moſt alert have the liberty of chuſing their parte 
ners; but when the buſineſs becomes ſerious, when a marriage ace 
tually takes place, then the utmoſt reſerve is adopted by the female; 
her girdle muſt only be looſened, as the Gordian-knot is ſaid to have 
been by the ſword of Alexander: the huſband muſt cut it with his 


dagger; and this cuſtom, it is ſaid, has been productive of fatal acci- 
W dents, . 


In Circaſſia, the huſband muſt not be permited even to ſee his bride 
E in preſence of a ſtranger; and this reſerve continues during life; tho? 


at the death of either of them, the ſurviving partner ſhews the molt 
Violent grief. The habitation of a Circaſſian is compoſed of two huts, 


becauſe the wife and huſband are not to be ſuppoſod to live together: 


one of them is allotted to the man, and the reception of ſtrangers; 
che other to the wife, and the reſt of the family; and the court which 
@ !cparates them is ſurrounded by paliſades. At meals the whole fa— 


mii is aſſembled; ſo that here, as among the other Tartars, each 
illlage is reckoned at a certain number of kettles, 5 
In pailing along from the Circaſſians to the Kor iacs, a people north 


of Kamtichatka, we have to croſs the route purſue by the caravans of 


the Ruſſians, on their traverſing the ſolitudes of Tartary in their way 
% China, and the other nations of. the eaſt, | 

Among the Koriacs, the probation to which a lover muſt ſubject - 
himtelf, is ſevere in the extreme. His firſt ſtep is to wait on the rela- 
ons of the object of his affections, and offer, as the phraſe is, to drudge 


tor them. It was the complaint of Jacob, when pur ſued by Laban, 


chat during his ſervitude, on a ſimilar occaſion, in the day the drought, 
| | N 4 | conſumed 
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different manners, languages, and religious profeſſions, which can- 
[the empire of China; but as the conduct of the two ſexes towards 


der of ſociety, we may juſt glance at what has been exhibited of this at 


lack Sea and the Caſpian, are included, with ſeveral of their neigh- 
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conſumed him, and the froſt by night; and his fleep departed from hs 
eyes. The hardſhips to which the poor Koriac is ſubjected, ſeem ty 
equal, or in ſome reſpects to exceed, thoſe of the patriarch. With the 
latter every moment abridged the period of his ſufferings, and each 
returning day brought him nearer his defired goal. But how fe. 
vere muit de the ordeal of our Tartar of the north! On his offer. 
Ing his ſervices to the family, the maid is immediately enveloped in 
a multiplicity of garments, which conceal her to ſuch a degree, that 
even her face is icarcely viſible. She is not left alone for a ſingle 
inſtant ; her mother, and a number of old matrons, accompany her 
wherever ſhe goes, ſleep with her, and do not loſe her from their 
fight, on any pretext whatever, It is the buſineſs of this female body. 
guard to keep him from touching her: if once he lays his hand on 
her, the barrier is deſtroyed, it is a continual conteſt between vig. 
lance and activity; and each party acts with equal zeal and perfever. 
ance. In the mean time, he executes with earneſtnets and {ſubmiſſion 


all the duties that the relations impoſe on him. He becomes, 


a5 it 


were; the flave of the family, he is employed in all the domeſtic l. 
bours of cutting wood, fetching water, providing ice, &c. The pte. 
ſence of his beloved, and the hopes of obtaining her, ſupport him un. 
der his toils. If ſhe happens to caſt a ſingle look, however indiffer. 
ent, is ſufficient to renew his courage, and make him forget the fatigue 


aud drudgery of his ſervitude. In his leiſure moments he is 
berty to ſee and approach her; and he endeavours to merit her 


at l. 
affec · 


tion by ſome fly or ſudden attempt to obtain a touch of her; but the 
number and thickneſs of her garments are almoſt an invincible barrier. 


She has but to ſecure her face, and ſhe is completely ſcreened 
him. Imparient at ſo many obſtacles, he tears and pulls off this 


from 
tea 


ing dreſs: but if he be ſurprized in his raſh attack, the inexorable 
guards ruſh upon him, and with kicks and blows, endeavour to beat 


him off, and force him to relinquiſh his prize. If he reſiſts, 


he 18 


dragged by the hair; or the nails of his opponents are imprinted on 
his face. If he be diſheartened, or murmur at this cruel treatment, 
he is inſtantly diſmiſſed, and entirely forfeits all claim to the al iance, 
which is conſidered as the moſt ſignal diſgrace tnat can be inflicted 


on a Koriac lover, But difficulties only render his defires more 


yehe« 


ment. Far from deſponding at theſe rigorous proceedings, he con- 


ſiders himſelf as the more worthy of the felicity he has in view 
it is frequently not till after the expiration of two or three 


- and 
year 5 


that be obtains his end, Elate with his victory, he then flies to inform 


the relations of his ſucceſs. The witneſſes are ſummoned, and it 
young woman interrogated, Her confeſhon is neceſſary, as well a 
ſome proof that ſhe was taken by furpriſe, and made fruitleſs efiv!ts 
to defend herielf. Even then he is only at the place where the Eu 
ropean begins. From that moment, freed from his labours, he makes 
bis court without reſtraint, and the damſel is generally not long i 
yielding. Their manner of marriage is brief. As Iſaac bronght Ke 
becca into his mother Sarah's tent, and took her, and ſhe became hi 
e ple: 
ſence of the family, and nothing more is requifite to give him all tht 


wife, and he loved her, —ſo this maid accords her conſent in th 


claims of a huſband. But there is a feaſt on the occation ; and the 


company generally gets intoxicated, A plurality of wives is n 


ot al 
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III. 

mhis loved among the Koriacs, although there have been inſtances of its 
emo being practiſed without ſcruple. 

h the BS When a Koriac dies, his relations and neighbours aſſemble to pay 
eich nim their laſt reſpects. They erect a funeral pile, upon which they 
we. place a portion of the wealth of the deceaſed, and a ſtock of proviſions, 
offer. conſiſting of rem-deer, fiſh, brandy, and whatever they conceive he will 


ed in vant for his great journey, and to ſupport him in the other world. If 


„that ne has been a wandering Koriac, his rein deer conduct his body to the 
ſingle pile; if not a wandering Koriac, it is drawn by his dogs, or carried by 
y her Wi. relations. The body is exhibited clothed in his beſt attire, and 
\ their lying in a kind of coffin, There the attendants take their leave of it, 
body. and, with torches in their hands, conſider it as an honour to reduce it 
id on ipeedily to aſhes ; after which they turn to drinking and ſmoking ; and 
rig. it uſually terminates in a ſcene of intemperance. Death is, in their view, 
ſever. but the paſſage to another life; and, in quitting the world, they do not 


nion imagine that their pleaſures terminate, but that other enjoyments are 


ask reierved for them. They acknowledge a Supreme Being the Creator 
tic l. ot all things, and imagine that the ſun is his throne or palace. They 
e pre» ¶ addreſs no prayer to him: goodneſs, they ſay, is his eſſence; all the 
nun. good that exiſts in the world proceeds from him; and it is impoſſible 


differ. chat he ſhould do an injury. The principle of evil they contider as 


3 


tgues a malignant {pirit, who divides with the Good Being the empire of na- 
at li- ture. As the one is intent on the happineſs of mankind, the other 


endeavours to render them unhappy. Diſeaſes, tempeſts, famine, 
Wand calamities of every kind, are his work, and the inſtruments ot his 


affecs 
ut the 


arrier, vengeance. It is to appeaſe his wrath that they offer up, as expia- 
| from tony ſacrifices, various animals, newly born; as rein-deer and dogs; 
s tea: - Wal io the firſt- fruits of their hunting and fiſhing, and whatever they poſ- 
orable ſeis that is moit valuable. They have no temple nor ſanctuary ſet 


© beat apart for his votaries, wherein to do him that homage which 1s die- 


he is tated by terror. They hold that he is equally worſhipped in all places, 
ted on and hears the Koriac, who prays alone to him in the deſcrt, as well as 
tment, the atlewbled family, who conceive that they render him propitious 
.iance, by getting drunk in their yourt or hut; for drunkenneſs is conſidered 
\Alicted RE ith theſe people a religious practice, and the baſis or end of all their 
vehe · WWolemnities, if it be nor an abuſe of words to call their orgies by ſuch 


« co Wiſs name. This demon ſeems to be the ſame being with the Koutka 
v; and Hof the Kamtſchatdales, whoſe miniſters and interpreters the chamans 
; years confider themſelves, Here, as in that peninſula, the myſtic language 


$2 


inform of theſe magicians works upon their credulity, and obtains them the 
nd the eneration of the multitude. They exerciſe phyſic and ſargery; 
well 3 ad, in theſe excluſive functions, are ſuppoſed to be aided by inſpira- 
efforts ion rather than the light of experience. This gives them an influ- 
he Eu- ence over the people, which they do not fail to turn to their own ac- 
makes eount. It is upon the pretext of making an acceptable offering to the 
ong in od, whole organ they are, that they appropriate to themſelves hat- 
zht Re- er the inhabitants poſſeſs that is molt coſtly and beautiful; and 


ame his {tier their magic-ceremonies, they drink profulely of the moukamorr, 


he pre- PP intoxicating poiſonous liquor, which is extracted from a red 
all the Fauhroom, on account of the dearneſs of brandy, and other ſtrong 
nd the 'Juors, | | 
not al- The 


lowed 
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The Koriacs have frequently conteſts with their neighbours, any MS -lonies an 
are continually making inſurrections againſt the ' Ruſſians ; and th; emains in 
ſtate of war foments in them a ferocious ſpirit: they acquire an in. Mil&ecaſe to v 
flexible courage, delight in perpetual combats, and glory in a con. Michabitant: 
tempt of life, Superſtition lends its aid to ennoble, in their eyes, th; MMT he late e 
thirit of blood, by impoſing a law that obliges them to conquer or Mileror, fou 
die. The more important the cauſe is that calls them to arms, the Mett of eacl 
more greedy are they of death. Neither the boldneſs nor the number Mn emblem 
of their adverſaries, can at all intimidate them; it is then they ſwear WC hineſe; a 
to deſtroy the fun. They diſcharge this terrible oath, by cutting the ile the 
throats of their wives and children, burning all their poſſeſſions, and ther, theſ 
ruſhing madly into the midſt of their enemies. The combat can on. ng in ſecu 
ly terminate by the totai deſtruction of one of the parties. The van. hey ar 
quiſhed never ſeek their ſafety in flight; honour forbids it; and nota bhaxe but fe 
Koriac will ſurvive the flaughter ot his countrymen. 8 e corn of 

Let us now quit this hardy and ferocious race of men, and take; Ned with flo 


_ eurfory view of the people and their land whoſe delight is in peace Worceable t 
Leaving then behind us the Koriacs, the Ochotſki, Yakutſki, and eoncealed: 
Tunguſt, the Manſhurs, and the Monguls, with other hordes of Ta raid of ff 


tars in ſucceſſion from the north, we, in our ideal way, at once paß he foil thi 
the wall, and make our deſcent upon China, OT a, have no pa! 

132. China.) This extenſive empire is 2000 miles in length fron Mo mankin 
north to fouth, and 1500 in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and is divided Woriculture 
into 16 provinces, which contain 3824 towns, many of which are in- the bea 
menſely large; and the land, and even the water, {warm with inhabit iſtence. 1 
ants. From the accounts of the late embaſſy, it appears that the pb. appily fit 
pulation of Tienſin alone, a ſea- port in the province of Pekin, when elds, and 
they landed, amounted to many millions; and that their burying: caps of a 
ground alone, an immenſe plain, extended farther than the eye could Wocks or me 


reach, and appeared bounded only by the horizon. To comprehend The hill 
this account, we may allo ſuppoſe their ſepulchre to be a flat track on WG lere there 
the-ſea ſhore; and we may alſo ſuppoſe that the Chinele, like the Bie. ion of rain 
thren, or Moravians, have an objection to diſturb the aſhes of the Heat indut 
dead. If any perſon die in the country, the dead body is not ſufferel Ma year.“ 
to be brought into town, nor any corpſe to be buried there. u oil; the 

When we caſt our eyes around us on the nations of Europe, and Wt culture i 
regard the numbers of their inhabitants and the works which they ccordingſ t. 
have executed, notwithſtanding the barbarous policy which has per = the low 
vaded their different governments, which, in the ſlaughter of the 3 hey ſow ri 
yonth, has deprived the fields of their tillage, -and cauſed fo often the ear. In 
motion of the loom and the noiſe of the hammer to ceaſe ; has d Metty ande 
prived the daughters of the land of the moſt tender endearments of WW" large, ſc 
life, and given them the lamentations of the injured daughters of Jepi- en but on 
thah, inſtead of the joys of the delighted parent, and the charitich 3 be ſame ki 
the ſympathies of a beloved wife; when we conſider how difficult eat plent? 
ſubſiſtence is rendered to the people, by the creation of unreal want Fountries. 
the continual contrivance of new luxuries and ſuperfiuities ; we e; of ves 
we reflec, in fine, how Europe has poured forth its children to re- pes Wl ich, they 


ple the lands which its ravages had firſt deſolated, and has eſtabliſhel Arber provi 
EP 5 | colon Wi But the i: 
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lonies and empires in every quarter of the globe, and that there yet 
W-mains in its towns and fields am increafing population, we ſhall 
ase to wonder at what is related of China, of the number of its 
habitants, and of the ſtupendous works which they have erected. 
rue late embaſſy, on being ſhewn the palaces and gardens of the Em- 
eeror, found in almoſt every apartment a kind of throne, and on the 
ett of each throne a large agate, ina beaten form, depoſited there as 
Wn emblem ot peace in the empire. Peace is the favourite policy of the 
WC hineſe; and to preſerve it, if poſſible, their invariable maxim. Hence, 
ile the other nations of the earth are mutually deſtroying each 
Wether, theſe people are enjoying the advantages of peace and maltiply- 
„ n g in ſecur ity. = | | f ; | 

I bey are alſo careful to turn their lands to the beſt account; and they 
A ave but few even of the moſt uſeful trees, as their fruits would rob 
e corn of its nouriſhment, There are gardens, it is true, interſperſ- 
Wed with flowers, fine turf, ſhrubberies, and fountains ; but however 
greeable theſe ſcenes might be to an idle ſpectator, they ſeem to be 
Et oncealed and removed from the public eye, as if the owners were 
raid of ſhewing how much their amuſements had encroached upon 
e foil that ought to be cultivated for the ſupport of life. They 
have no parks or extenſive foreſts, which are not near ſo ſerviceable 
Wo mankind by the wood they furniſh, as prejudicial by preventing 
Woriculture ; and while they contribute to the diverſions of the 1ich, 

y the beaſts that range in them, deſpoil ſociety of the means of ſub- 
Wiltence, In China, the beauty of a country-ſeat confiſts in its being 
Whappily fitnated, ſurrounded with an agreeable variety of cultivated 
elds, and interſperſed with trees planted irregularly, and with fome 


1 XL eaps of a porous ſtone, which at a diſtance have the appearance of 
114 WFocks or mountains, 9 
d WE The hills are generally ent into terraces, ſupported by dry walls, 


. lere there are reſervoirs, conſtructed with ingenuity, for the recep- 
on of rain and ſpring water, which they diſtribute over the land with 


le. 
the rreat induſtry and ſkill. Theſe heights commonly yield three crops 
red n a year. hey are firſt ſown with a kind of radiſh, which produces 
Wn oil; then with cotton, and after that with potatoes, The manner 
ani t culture is by no means uniform throughout this empire, but varies 
hey N ccording to the nature of the ſoil, and the difference of the climate. 
er: WP" the low countries, towards the ſouth, that are much under water, 
the bey ſow rice, which grows to a great ſize, and yields two crops in 
the ear. In the inland parts of the country, where the fituation is 
de. ty and dry, the foil produces a ſpecies of rice, which is neither 
; of a? large, ſo well taſted, nor fo nourithing, and makes the huſband- 
pb. an but one return in the year for his labour, In the northern parts, 
cs be fame kinds of grain are cultivated as in Europe, which grow in as 
cul: eat plenty, and are of as good quality as in any of our molt fertile 
nts euntries. From one end of China to the other, there are large quan- 
he! des of vegetables, particularly in the ſouth, where, together with 
peo in, they fupply the place of meat, which is the general food of the 
hel her provinces. | | 


Put the improvement of their lands is univerſally underſtood and 
—_ | attended 
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attended to. Upon moſt of the mountains, which are incapable; WET. X 


being cultivated for the ſubſiſtence of man, proper trees are plan . oceſtors, 
for building houſes or ſhips. Many of them contain iron, tin, names int 
copper mines, ſufficient to ſupply the empire. The go'd mines hae MiMrotwithſt 
been neglected, or ſlightly worked; and the currency of that meta Mitocial virt 
ſupplied by the grains the people pick up in the land of rivers hey are 
mountains, The filver ſpecie is furniſhed from the mines of Hun, and the u 
But one of the fundamental maxims of the government is, that of um Mito them, 
mtroducing a ſuperabundance of gold and filver, for fear of hurting W invaders. 
induſtry. ye ge 

The Chineſe reduce the wildeſt parts of their country to cultivatia, Wpreferring 
repel the waters of the ſea, convert its watery bed into habitable iMown child 


country, and accompliſh, for their convenience, and even for the gn. 
tification of their fancies, works which the deſi gn of Europeans dey 
not appear in any age to have been ſufficiently bold to have imagin 


Wplough, 1 
Wdeſcends f 
Wand, in he 


ed. The ſandy plains, ſaved from the ravages of the ocean, ſom the Empr 
at this day the provinces of Nankin and Tchekiang, which are de time he re 
fine(t in the empire. As the Egyptians checked the courſe of the great joy 
Nile, the Chineſe have repulſed, reſtrained, and given laws to the ¶iowed in a 
ocean. They have reunited to the continent tracks of land which hay game ſpec 
been disjoined by this element. Such has been the employment of new this 
theſe peaceable people, while the other nations of the earth, by tis Nency to 
rage of conqueſt, have been deſtroying one another, and inftead of by the 1o\ 
cultivating the uſeful arts, been deſolating the globe. Wand the it 
The waters alſo, as well as the land, exhibit the moſt Inely political n 
proſpects of population. The rivers, which communicate with ext WW This in 
other by canals, and run under the walls of moſt of the towns, pre- MWiſWiuſbandm 
fent the ſcene of floating cities, compoſed of prodigious numbers f MiWuictul diſc 
boats filled with people, who live conſtantly upon the water, ad municate 
whoſe ſole employment is fiſhing. Even their ſeas are covered with {iſWprovinces, 
veſſels, whoſe maſts, at a diſtance, appear like moving foreſts. In moſt 
The celebrated walls of the Romans, and other nations of antiqu- infancy, a 

ty, appear diminutive, when compared with that which divides Clin Wttention | 
from Tartary. The canal of Yunlyangho, which traverſes the em hey are f 
pire from north to ſouth for the ſpace of 3oo leagues, connecting Wl hat mark 
teveral rivers, from Pekin to Canton, is of ſuch ſtupendous dine mes mill 
fions, that it is navigated by the imperial barks, which are as larges MiſW'ltening te 
the Britiſh frigates. Among their rocks and mountains, their roads at M bſerved it 
ſtill more aſtoniſhing : they are cut through the mountains, and at ies; and « 
carried acroſs the vallies by means of lofty arches and pillars, Jn tbe language 
neighbourhood of Kingtung, the bridge of chains, hung overa frigh- WW la Chin 
ful valley, connects two high mountains. This romantic and airy p, derſonal r. 
tage is, as its name imports, formed of chains. The chains are 4e gins anc 
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iron, twenty-one in number, ſtretebed acroſs. from the oppoſite lil 
and connected together, ſo as to form a paſſable road. Some of thei 
mountains are formed, with great labour ard addrefs, into vario 
ſhapes, ſo as to reſemble horſes, birds, &c. and on their ſummits tk 
are temples, monaſteries, and other remarkable ſtructures. 


With this diligent people, every day in the year is devoted to + my 
bour, except the firſt, which is employed in paying and receiving vii Wi oy of + 
among iclations ; and the laſt, which is ſacred to the memory of ti*t this equ 
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( aceſtors, of whom they keep little images and tablets, with their 
names inſcribed on them, and before theſe they burn incenſe; yet, 
Wrotwith ſtanding this idolatry, the Chineſe conſider the practice of the 
Ocial virtues, and whatever unites and civilizes mankind as religion. 
bey are happier in the thoughts of having civilized their conquerors, 
nd the wandering and cantoned tribes who have attached themſelves 
to them, than they could have been in that of having deſtroyed their 
W invaders. | | | : 
W The generoſity of two of their Emperors is much celebrated, who, 
Wpreferring the intereſts of the ſtate to thoſe of their family, kept their 
Wown children from the throne, to make room for men taken from the 
B plough. In imitation of thoſe royal huſbandmen, the Emperor annually 
Wdeſcends from the pomp of the throne, among ſurrounding multitudes, 
Wand, in honour of agriculture, breaks up the ground with a plough, 
e Empreſs preparing with her own hands a rural repaſt, In alittle 
Wtime he repairs again to the field to ſow the ſeed. This is a time of 
great joy throughout the land. The example of the prince is fol- 
lowed in all the provinces; the viceroys, at theſe ſeaſons, exhibiting the 
ame ſpectacle to the people. The law, which obliges the prince to 
Whew this token of reſpect to the profeſſion of huſbandmen, has a ten- 
Wdency to promote the advantage of agriculture, The deterence paid 
by the ſovereign to public opinions, contributes to perpetuate them: 
Wand the influence of opinion is the principal ſpring that actuates the 
political machine. | | | 
& This influence is preſerved in China by conferring honours on all 
Whuſbandmen who excel in the cultivation of the ground. When any 
uſeful diſcovery is made, the author of it is called to court, to com- 
Wmunicate it to the prince; and is ſent by the government into the 
provinces, to inſtruct them in his method. | 
ln moſt of the ſtates of Europe, one claſs of men aſſume, from their 
Pafancy, a pre-eminence independent of their moral character. The 
Wttention paid them from the earlieſt age, gives them the idea that 
Whey are formed to command. Thrt ſtrikingly obſervable apathy, 
hat marked inſenſibility and vacancy of countenance which ſome- 
Wines military officers have the ingenuity and addreſs to put on when 
Wiltening to private ſoldiers and inferior officers, is ſometimes to be 
Pbſerved in theſe. They ſeem to conſider themſelves as a diſt inct ſpe- 
es; and the multitude looks up to them with a reverence, and adopts 
language and a conduct which keep up the illuſion, | 
la China, nobility does not deſcend by hereditary right; it is a mere 
Perſonal reward beſtowed on merit. The figure any citizen makes, 
egins and ends with himſelf; and perſons raiſed to the higheſt em- 
W opment in the empire, are often choſen out of families who are 
Wolcly employed in the cultivation of land. 
W Theſe encouragements which belong to their manners, are further 
W-conded by the beſt political inſtitutions, Whatever is in its nature 
"capable of being divided, as the ſea, rivers, c:nals, &c. is enjoyed 
common, and is the property of no individual. Every one has the 
berty of going upon the water, fiſhing, and hunting. In conſequence 
f this equality, the Chineſe are enabled to eſtabliſſi an uniform ſyſtem 
education, and to inculcate correſpondent principles. It is no diffi- 
Wit taſk to periuade men who are upon an equal touting by birth, that 
they 
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than in Europe, becauſe it is not permitted to mingle with the ci 


that we offer our ſacrifices, but to the Lord of heaven. Superſtition 


people are more barbarous and tierce : they have not there hadtic 
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they are all brethren : an opinion which. gives them advantages whicz MiMrices us, 
they could not experience, if a contrary idea prevailed. | Wicongeſt 
Inſtead of thoſe frivolous diſtinctions which are allotted to birth in H oſt incor 
other countries, the Chineſe ſubſtitute real ones, founded entirely on Nee kept 
perſonal merit. A ſet of wiſe and intelligent men, who are honoured f things 
with the title of the Learned Mandarins, devote themſelves to the hn —ma 
ſtudy of all ſciences neceflary to qualify them for the adminiſtration of male ch 
public affairs. None can be admitted into this ſociety who are not ho cannc 
recommended by their talents ; for riches give no claim to this honour, Mind are all: 
The mandarins are at their option to fix upon proper perſons to afy. i gourd to 
ciate with them; and they never chuſe any one without a previoy iſWrompalliot 
and ſtrict examination. „„ Wave them 
The empire of China is ſaid to have laſted through a ſucceſiv WW: not arilc 
ſeries of four thouſand years. Fohi, the founder of it, is ſuppoſed o ion of n: 
have been Noah; and the people, to this day, conſider their Emperor MWWnutilation 
as their common father, and pay the greateſt ſubmiſſion to hin, Nat our e; 
There are different claſſes of mandarins; and out of theſe the Em. , tuperſti 
peror elects miniſters, magiſtrates, governors of provinces, and of. Hnfrmity 
cers of every denomination, who are called to any employment in the MiWency wh 
ſtate, No dignity is hereditary except that of the crown; and that Henlightene 
does not always devolve to the eldeſt fon ; but to him whom the ire ſuperſ 
Emperor and the council of mandarins judge moſt worthy : even to: WWF The Ct 
perion of a different family. In China there is no ſet of men to forn {MiſWrefſed the 
or manage a faction, as the mandarins have no rich and powerful i. Mud ſcience 
mily connections; and they are trained up in a way of thinking that WWhouſcs in! 
inſpires humanity, the love of order, beneficence, and reſpect for the remote 
laws. | | Wave never 
Superſtition, which has made ſuch dreadful havock in the other Med yet th 
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parts of the earth, ſeems to have cauſed leſs diſorder in ſociety here 


inſtitutes. Their public worſhip ſeems to be induſtry, or the love d 
labour; and that labour, which is held in the greateſt veneration, i 
agriculture. Ihe Emperor is a fort of pontiff, and fulfils his office n 
becoming plowman, It is true, be fometimes dictates on the ſubject 
of religion; but this ſeems rather an expreſſion of his opinion than! 
requiſition of obſervance from the people. Thus, the Chineſe exprel 
ing the term Eeaven as the name of the Supreme Being, a mode 
adopted allo by many Chriſtians, the Emperor Changchi, in an edit 
publiſhed in 1710, ſays, it is not to. the viſible and material hea 


does not appear, at firſt view, to have made ſuch havoc among tl 
peaceable race as it has done in our quarter of the world, where tit 


cruelty or abſurdity to prepare the rack, the gibbet, or the blazing 
pile, for the chaſtiſement and correction of unbelief; yet there at 
evils in China, moſt atrocious evil, which perhaps may be real 
traced back to this malady of the human mind, The convents of be 
Bonzes contain little leſs than a million of perſons devoted to celibaq 
May it not be owing to this circumſtance that polygamy, fo conte 


to reaſon and the ſpirit of ſociety, is univerially practiſed ? 11 5 
| kx) 


res us, in the contemplation of the human race, as one of the 


Wicongeſt marks of the continued care of Providence, or one of the 
Voſt incomprehenſible of the eſtabliſhed laws in creation, that the ſexes 


3 
7% 


on ; ip . 
red I pf things is not diſturbed through the prejudices or paſſions of man- 
the ind may it not happen, through the ellabliſhment of polygamy, that 


male children are more numerous than the males? Parents in China, 


at ho cannot ſupport their female children, expoſe them on the roads; 
ur, Ind are allowed to caſt them in the rivers; on which occaſions they faſten 


gourd to the child, that it may float on the water: and there are often 
ompaſſionate people, who are moved by the cries of the children, to 
ue them from death. Again, if celibacy be reſpected in adults, may 
not ariſe from a ſuperſtitious attachment in parents to this viola- 
Jon of nature, that ſeveral of the children ſuffer the moſt ſhameful 
Wnutilations, How afflictive is the conſideration, that we can hardly 
it our eyes ion any part of the earth, but the proſpect is deformed 
Wy ſuperſtition! The evils flowing immediately or remotely from this 


ve 
| to 
1 
Im, 
Em- 


of. I nürmity of the human mind, are incalculable, and have a perma- 
the ency which often mocks the moſt zealous attempts of the moſt 
that enlightened reformiſt, becauſe we none of us ſincerely believe that we 


the 
(01 
orm 


| ft. 


Ware ſuperſtitious, | | | 

# The Chineſe, on their firſt acquaintance with the Europeans, ex- 
Preſſed the greateſt aſtoniſument on finding them acquainted with arts 
Wand ſciences, and on their being informed that there were cities and 


tht WWouſes in Europe. How 1s it pothble, exclaimed they, that a people 
the Wo remote from us, ſhould have any krowledge or capacity? They 


Wave never read our books; they were never modelled by our laws; 
Pd yet they ſpeak, write, and reaſon as we do! Had the Chinele 
Wit read our books; the accounts of the revolutions with which Eu— 
Fope has been almoſt unceaſingly diſtracted; had they ſtudied the vexa- 
Wious laws with which ſociety is continually diſturbed; had they been 


ther 
here 
chi 
ve 0! 


0, formed of the vengeance which is exerciſed by man upon his fellow, 
cen With the authority of law; how delinquents are ſtrangled even for 
let rrifling offences; how the inſtruments of death, and even the dead 
an: odies of the criminals are expoſed to public view, how would they 
rell- Wave ſhuddered ! what ſelf. gratulation would they have felt, that it 
mode as not their lot to live among ſo barbarous a people! that it way 
ecict WWbeir happineſs to inherit the religion, the maxims, the gentle ſpirit of 
en MC onfucius! 

tin The Chineſe have a greater number of precepts relating to the moſt 
7 this ommon actions, than any other people in the world. Their code of 
e e oliteneſs is very voluminous ;. the pooreſt citizen is inſtracted, and 


dthe dblerves it with the ſame exactneſs as the mandarins and the court. 


1210; A ie laws in this code, like all the reſt, are formed with a view of 

e a Weeping up the opinion that China is but one great family, and of pro- 

realy WWnoting that regard and mutual affection in the citizens which is due 

jf le o each other as brethren, Their priſoners are confined in neat and 

bac. emmodious apartments, where they are well taken care of till the 

_ noment when they ſuffer. The penalties inflicted for crimes are mo- 
a3! : 


rate; and virtue is diſtinguiſhed by marks of honour, 


unde The 


ee kept up nearly equal in all places and in every age, when the oder 
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The ſpirit of patriotiſm is ſtronger, perhaps, and more active am Mar far 
the Chinele, than with any other nation. It is common to lee then Hoſtan. 
voluntarily contributing their labour to repair the public roads; 7 115, 
rich build places of ſhelter upon them for the ule of travellers; ang nadoms 
others plant trees there. - | beine 

There is a vaſt number of large public libraries in China; and n eigne 
every city there are colleges and obſervatories. The Romiſh miſſions, Wi eres as 7 


ries have aſfliſte] them in regulating their calendar; and from then 
much of their mathematical knowledge is derived. But the ſpirit q 
enquiry or invention is very much damped, by their exceſſive vener. 
tion for antiquity, which makes them the ſlaves of whatever is eſt, 
bliſhed, and gives them an inſipidity orapathy very different from the 
active and reſtleſs ſpirits of the Europeans. 

The moſt deformed part of this picture of the Chineſe, applies tothe 
inhabitants, as they appear in the lea ports and great towns; therethey 
are knaviſh, cowardly, and avaricious ; but in the other parts of the 
empire, particularly in the country, their manners are more domeſii, 
focial, and patriotic : it would be difficult to point out a more virtuoy 
humane, and intelligent people. 5 

Marriage generally takes place in China without the parties { | 
ing each other, and frequently when they are yet children, the c- 
tract or treaty being formed by the parents. Though honours g 
compliments are ſtrictly paid among this ceremonious people to the 
women, to each according to her rank, they are ſeldom entruſted wil 
property, from the fear that mercenary men might ſeek them far 
wives on the ſordid motives of intereſt and avarice. | 

With the women of China a ſmall foot is accounted a great beauty; 
and no pains are ſpared to produce this deformity, Their feet ar 
confined or ſwathed from their infancy, ſo that when they grow uy, 
they walk with a more tottering gait than the women of our country 
when enduring the muſcular diſtortion produced by high-heeled ſhoe; 
and, under the name of accompliſhment or education, they are all 
more artificialized iu their deportment and diſpoſitions. They art 
inſtructed in muſic, the modes of behaviour, and the ceremonial purc- 
tilios of the country. A failure in the leaſt circumſtance of the hal, 
as in the number of bows, to thoſe called ſuperiors, or in the manner 
of making them, would infallibly ſtamp the character of ignorance ci 
the perſon ſo failing. They are taught allo a baſhfulneſs and modely 
of behaviour not to be met with in any other country. The men wit 
"themſelves cloſely up in their garments, and reckon it indecent i 
diſcover any more of their arms and legs than is neceſſary; and tit 
women, ſtill more cloſely wrapped up, never diſcover a naked hand 
even to their neareſt relations, if they can poflibly avoid it. Ev!) 
part of their dreſs, every part of their behaviour, every look and cve 
action, coreſponds with this reſerve ; and the men, delighted with lo 

engaging a demeanour, behave to them in a reciprocal manner. 
133. India beyond the Ganges.) The countries ſouth of China, forms 
ing what is called the Farther Peninſula of India, are Cochin-Chith 
Tonquin, Siam, Malacca, Pegu, &c. Of. theſe we may juſt wy 
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burvey, and then paſs on to the celebrated regions of Hin- 


g 

em ten. N | | 
e Loss, Cambodia, and Chiampa, as well as ſome other ſmaller 
nd Win odoms, ate ſaid to be tributary to Cochin China, It appears that 


T3 prince of Tonquin, with his adherepts, ho had fled from the ſo- 
aega of that country, croſſed, a few centuries ago, the river which 
$ 4-405 as a barrier between T onquiu and Cochin China. The ſcat- 
ec iohabitants, whom they found wandering about here, without 


of 18 ay ſociety or form of government, Or any laws but that mutual in- 
n- cl which prompted them not to injure one another, hon retired ; 
ſz. nad the coloniſts availed themſelves of the advantages which this fertile 
the country, and the well ſupplied rivers and fea afforded them. Their 
| Wii cultivated with them the land in which they had all taken refuge; 
the 3 ge never received of them any thing, except an annual and voluntary 
hey W-011c1 tion, for the defence of the nation, againſt the tyrant of 
the ME 0n gun, who, for a long time purſued them beyond the river which 
ſti 2 epacated them from him; and the women, continually engaged in 


Wi: duties of domeſtic life, imvibed and infuſed into their partners, a 
Wild and humane diſpoffition. | 


free They have neither robbers nor beggars. Every one is at liberty to 
con- at his own houſe, or that of his neighbour's. A traveller free] 
s of Wn icrs a houſe, in any village, fits down to table, eats and drinks 


Without being invited or aſked any queſtions, and then goes away 
Without acknowledging the civility. He is a man, and therefore a 
Friend and relation of the family: if he were a foreigner, he would 
cite more curiofity, but would be equally welcome. 


uty; The primitive contract between the chief and his adherents, has of 
a te been infringed on. The reciprocal and ſolemn engagement 
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up, Wir cen the king and people, is ſtill renewed every year, as in the 
u ce of Heaven and earth, in a general aſſembly of the whole nation, | 
06s; Wo! den in an open field, where the oldeſt man prefides, and the king 
allo al affiſts as a private perſon, He ſtill honours and protects agricul- 


ue; but does not, like his predeceſſors, tet the example of labour to 
Wis 1ubjects, When he ſpeaks of them, he till lays, they are my chil- 
(en; but they are no longer ſo, His courtiers have ſtyled themfſclves 


not P's flaves, and have given him the pompous and ſacrilegious title of, 

cen ug 01 Heaven, He has deſpiſed the homely roof of bis anceſtors, 
= > , A. be . ; ; . 

defy id built a palace, Its circumference has been marked out, and is a 


Weaguc in extent; and thouſands of cannon planted round its walls, 
nt ke it formidable to the people. The diſcovery of gold has brought 


dt n that of taxation. Contributions are no longer voluntary, but {up- 
hand es are extorted. Deſigning. men go to the king's palace, and craſ- 
ver obtain the privilege of plundering the provinces. With gold they 
ever once purchaſe a right of committing crimes and the privilege of 
ih banty : they bribe the courtiers, elude the vigilance of the magi{- 


ees, and oppreſs the huſbandmen. The traveller already ſces, 2s 


form e palles along, fallow grounds, and whole villages forſaken by its 
*hink Mabitants ; and, without a reformation, its roads fe2m likely to be 
ake WF '<ited by navigators. The greateſt part of the trade of this country 


W'id its dependencies is at preſent carried on by the Chincle, | 
p Tenquin 


| 
| 
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Tonquin is one of the fineſt and moſt conſiderable kingdoms of i 


eaſt, as well on account of the number of inhabitants, as oft, 
riches it contains, and the trade it carries on, The people are idee 


trous ; but the precepts and writings of Confucius are held in ores XY gof 8 
Nin 


ee taken 


ter veneration here than even in China. But the people do not fle- 
that refpeCt for parents, that love for the prince, thoſe reciprocal x; 
fections, nor thoſe ſocial virtues which are met with in China; 9 
have they the ſame good order, police, induſtry, or activity. In ha; 
times, the men will ſell their wives and children, to buy rice for they. 
ſelves; they will even ſtake them when every thing elſe is gone, x 
gaming, which they are very much addicted to. Notwithſtanding ij 


richneſs of their raw materials, and their ingenuity in manufacturg 


them, they devote themſelves to exceſfive indolence, In Tonqu 
there is a continual ſtruggle between the eunuchs (thoſe myrmiday 
of the monarch) who govern, and the people, who impatiently bearty 
yoke; and in eopfequence of theſe diflentions, every thing languiltz 
and tends to ruin. | | 

The kingdom of Siam is one of the fineſt countries in the wol 
Though divided by a ridge of mountains, which is continued till: 
meets with the rocks of Tartary, it is ſo prodigiouſly fruitſul, thy 
many of its cultivated lands yield two hundred fold; and in fome pam 
crops are fpontancouſly produced. There is, perhaps, no county 
where fruits grow in ſuch plenty and variety, or are ſo wholeſome, z 
in this delightful fpot. Some are peculiar to the country; and tht 


which are equally the produce of other countries, have a much fi 


ſmell, and are much higher flavoured than in any other part of i 
world. The earth, always covered with theſe treaſures, which at 
conſtantly ſpringing up afreſh, alſo conceals, under a very thin uri 
mines of gold, copper, loadſtone, iron, lead, and calin, a ſpecies! 
tin, which is highly valued throvghout Aſia, 
All thefe advantages are rendered uſeleſs by the greateſt tyranm, 
A prince, corrupted by his power, and enfeebled by his voluptuout 
neſs, immured in his ſeraglio, oppreſſes his people by his caprices, 0 
fuffers them to be oppreſſed by his indolence. At Siam, all the pe 
ple are flaves: they are regiſtered at the age of fixteen; and ern 
one, on the firſt ſummons, mutt repair to the poſt aſſigned him, upo 
pain of being put in irons, or condemned to the baſtinzdo. Now 
ameſe is advanced to any eminent poſt, but he is allowed a certil 
number of men, who are at his difpoſal ; ſo that the ſalaries granted! 
great officers are well paid at the court of Siam, becauſe they are 1 
paid in money, but in men, who colt the prince nothing. | 
In a country where all the men mult work for the govern 
during fix months in the year, without being paid or ſubſiſted, and 


Other lix, to earn a maintenance for the whole year, —in ſuch a cou 


the very lands muſt feel the effects of tyranny ; and conſequently int 


is no property. The delicious fruits that enrich the gardens of i 
monarch and the nobles, are not ſuffered to ripen in thoſe of pit 


men. If the ſoldier who is ſent out to examine the orchards, (1 


covers ſore tree laden with choice fruits, they never fail to mark I" 


the tyrant's table, or that of his miniſters. The owner become" 
| 1181+ 
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ardian of it, and is anſwerable for the fruit, under very ſevere pe- 
Nalties. | | 
The men are not only ſlaves to men, but to the very beaſts, The 
Wing of Siam keeps a great number of elephants. Thole of his palace 
ee taken care of, and have extraordinary honours paid them: the 
eaneſt have fifteen ſlaves to attend them, who are conſtantly employ- 
a in cutting hay, and gathering bananas and ſugar-canes for them. 
be king takes ſo much pride in theſe creatures, which are of no real 
ee, that he eſtimates his power rather by their numbers than by that 
f provinces. Under pretence of feeding theſe animals well, their at- 
endants will drive them into gardens and cultivated lands, that they 
ray trample upon them, unleſs the owners will purchaſe an exemp= 
ui on from theſe hardſhips by continual preſents. No man muſt dare 
"Gn Wo incloſe his field againſt the king's elephants ; many of whom are 
47 i ccorated with honourable titles, and advanced to the higheſt dignities 
uillz Wn the tate, | g | | FA 

sach various exertions of tyranny make the Siameſe deſert their 
ro WE ative country, though they look upon it as the beſt upon earth. Moſt 
e them fly, from apprebenſion, into the foreſts, where they lead a 
» avage life, infinitely preferable to that of ſociety corrupted by deſpot- 
pu er. $0 great is this deſertion, that from the port of Mengui to 
000 ochia, the capital of the empire, one may travel for a week together 
0 Without meeting with the leaſt ſign of population, through an im- 
ta rene extent of country, well watered, the foil of which is excellent, 
b fed Gill bears the marks of former culture. This fine country 1s now 
ot eo er-run with tigers. | ; 
chu The trade here was formerly immenſe. In the beginning of the 
ure BW xteenth century, a great number of ſhips came into their roads 
on every year; but the tyranny which prevailed ſoon after, ſucceſſively 
eſtroyed the mines, the manufactures, and agriculture. All the fo— 
Wrcign merchants, and even thoſe of the nation, were involved in the 
Wame ruin; and the ſtate fell into confuſion, under the dominion of a 
deſpotic tyrant. 
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ere, and had gained the love of the people by their conduct. Plain, 


* 1110! | | . . . * 
„Mea edod-natured, and humane men, without intrigue or avarice, they 
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Neave no jealouſy to the government nor the people; but the later 
prieſts, of the order of the Jeſuits, abuſed the favour they enjoyed at 
court, and drew upon themſelves the hatred of the people, This odium 
Pas transferred from them to their religion. They built church— 
houſes before there were any Chriſtians to frequent them. They 


people, -and to the Talapoins, or Siameſe monks. Some of the Tala- 
poins lead a ſolitary life, and others are buſy intriguing men. They 
preach to the people the doctrines and precepts of Sommona Kodom. 
[hat lawgiver of the Siameſe was long honoured as a ſage, and has 
lince been revered as a god, or as an emanation of the Deity, a ſon of 
God, A variety of marvellous ſtories are told of this man; as, that 
ic lived upon one grain of rice a-day ; that he pulled out one of his 

| O 2 | eyes 


Miſnonaries from the church of Rome had preached their doctrines 


founded monaſleries; and by theſe proceedings gave offence to the 
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196 SKETCHES OF: Pani 1:1 cn 
eyes to give to 4 poor man, having nothing elle to beſtow on him; 
that at another time he gave away his wife ; that he commanded the 
ffars, the tivers, and mountains; but that be had a brother, who fre. 
quentiy-oppoſed his deſigns for the good of mankind ; and that G00 
| avenged him, and crucifted that brother. This fable prejudiced the 
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Siameſe againfl the doctrines of the Chriſtians, who repreſented thei appeare ed 
Saviour as ; enduring that death which had been inflicted on the mad. we 
bus brother of Sommwona Kodum, W Arabians 
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Malacca is the ſouthern part of the farther peninſula of Judi, 
From its being nearly ſurrounded by the ſea, its climate is mild ang 
healthy, The {oil pours forth an abundance of delicious fruits, the 
trees wear an everlalitng verdure, and the flowers bloom i in a pe 
val ſucceſſion: the moſt delicate and fragrant odours, breathed tron 
aromatic plants, perfume the air; and the fervour of tne torrid 20ne 
is alloyed by retrething gates and cooling ſtreams. 

Such is the deſc ription of the delightful regions inhabited by tle 
 Malavs; hut ſo bane ful has been the influence of a tyrannical goven 
ment, that the inhabitants of this delight ful country have beceng r. 
mark able for the ferocity of their manners. The feudal ſy Item, ali 
was tft planned among the rocks and woods of the north, has er 
tended itlelf bete; and the deſpotiim of a ſultan ſeems to exten! : 
oppreſſive influence to multitudes, by being divided among a numer 
of powerful vatials. This enfiayed nation is under the dominion d 
an arbitrary prince, or rather of twenty tyrants, his repreſentatives, 
The maſters let out their lervices, or rather thole of their dependents 
for hire, to the buſt bidder, regardleſs of the loſs that aericiltur 
would ſaſtain for want of hands. They preferred a wandering ant 
adventurous life, either by ſea or land, to induſtry. They com nel 
depredations, they conquered, or colonized. many of the iſlands of ite 
Pacific, and carr ied with them their la aws, manners, and cuſtoms; and 


what is ſomething remarkable, and ſeems to ſhow that they have once The ki 
been a more gentle race, they carried with them the ſofteſt langue iam, anc 
in all Aga. The Malayan tongue is efteemed the fineſt and puret u found 
all the Indies. It 15 ſpoken there as commonly as the French is in Et the caſt 
rope; and dialects of it are to be heard in the moſt remote iſlan⸗ The go 
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of the eaſt. 

The wars with which who earth has been heretof ore diſtracted, bat 
very commonly been no other thay conteſts of the people for ciavge 
of their wa 1ers, and of different nations for extenſton of territort. 
Thoſe w Mich have recently, and which at preſe ut detolate our qua. 


ter of the globe, ſæem of a different kind. We have ſeen, in cure „ae ſgroun- 
aſtoniſting revolutions in the manners of a whole nation; and Ml ud alfirn 
rnore readily comprehend. how timilar changes may have taken place i moſt good 
countries more remote from us, and in ages that are paſt, 134, 1 
From the ſoftneſs of the Malayan tongue, it ſeems moſt prota the gener 
that they once poſſe ſied a humane and gentle character. An oppit® mente trac 
live ſyſtem of government gave riſe to an univerſal turbulence of bre; ) 
ners. When the Europeans firit arrived in the Indies, the pain en the 


the Malays for plunder n at length given away to adyantazs. 
2 01101 


r. x. THE EARTH. * 
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W. more certain nature than the precarious and doubtful ſucceſs of pira- 
W:ica] expeditions. The harbour of Malacca was corftantly crowded 


nm; 

th ich veſſels either from Japan, China, the Philippine and Molucca 
re. lands, and the adjacent part of the eaſtern coaſt; or from Bengal, 
3h Coromandel, Malabar, Perſia, Arabia, and Africa, The Portugueze, 

the BS eftous of having a ſhare in the general commerce of Af, at firſt 

bet appeared at Malacca in the character of merchants; but their 


Fuſurpations in India rendered their deſigns much ſuſpected; and the 
Arabians circulated reports ſo much to their diſadvantage, that mea- 
W/ures were taken to deitroy them. Several of them were killed, ſome 
dere thrown into priton, and others eſcaping to their ſhips, recreated 


e co the Malabar coaſt. They ſoon returned with force, attacked, and 
be. Carried, after ſeveral bloody and obſtinate engagements, the city of 
ron Malacca. Here they found immenſe treaſures, vaſt magazines, and 


W:ihitever could contribute to the elegancies and pleaſures of life. 
he inhabitants, who protefled Mahometaniſm, and were unwilling 


= 


Wo ſubmit to their new makers, either retired into the inland parts, 


e {Wor diſperſed themſelves along the coaſt, Having loſt the ſpirit of 
en: commerce, they relapied into all the exceſſes of their former violent 
lick character. Theſe people never go without a poniard, which they call 
en. ei; and nothing is more to be dreaded than ſuch men armed with 
iiach an inſtrument. When they get on board a veitel, they ſtab the 
nber creweat the time when no harm is juipected, Since their treachery 


has been known, all Europeans take care never to employ a Malayan 
Wir; but theſe barbarians, animated by an unaccountable reſolution 


ts. 

to kill or be killed, come in boats, with thirty men, to board veflels, 
tue end ſometimes ſucceed in carrying them off. If they be repulſed, they 
and bare the cruel ſarisfaction, at leaſt, ot having imbrued their hands in 
ited blood. This debaſement of the Malayans, begun by the Portugneze, 
i the Hias been continued by the tyranny of the Dutch, who have a factory 


Wi Malacca, which they took from the Portngueze, 


once BW tie kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Aracan, and Lagos, lie north of 
unge iam, and all produce, as well as it, the varniſh-tree. In them are 
elt! 


0 found the fineſt rubies, and ſome gold-duſt, with the other riches 
. i the eaſt, Fs N e 

FTbe government of Pegu is arbitrary; but the king has not often 
bated his power. In other reipects this country and Siam very much 


bat cle ble each other. In the low parts the houſes are built up m polts, 
have end, at the time of inuadations, communicate with each other by 
orcs. eins of boats, The women are the principal merchants, The 


[ alapoins, or prieſts, are ſtrick obiervers of morality : they cultivate 


reh Pe ground for their ſubſiſtence, inculcate charity as the higheſt virtue, 
dend altirm that religion to be the beſt which teaches men to do the 


ace n Wot good both to man and beaſt. 


134. Hither Iudia, Mogul's Empire, or Hindooſian.} Though by 


babe de general name of the Kaſt Inches is commonly underſtood that im- 
ppre: vente track of land which lies beyond ihe Arabian Sea and the Perſian 
nal BF Pire ; yet by Hindooſtan is properly meant the country lying be- 
aon cen the two celebrated rivers, the ladus and the Ganges, or rather 
c.0 | 3 | 1 between 
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between Perſia and the river Burrampooter, and terminating on g 
ſouth at Cape Comorin. A ridge of high mountains, from not 
ſouth, divides this long track, and ſeems like a barrier to ſeparate x 
ſeaſon from another. The mere breadth of theſe mountains divida 
ſummer from winter; that is to ſay, the ſeaſon of fine weather * 


rer. * 
ot it eith 
allegoric. 
Wcended 17 


the rainy ; for it is well known there is no winter between the trogic W from t 
All that is meant by winter in India, is that time of the year 5 ble book 
the clouds which the ſun exhales from the ſea, are driven violen WW HHindoo! 
by the winds againſt the mountains, where they break and diffolye b part of rr 
rain, accompanied with frequent ſtorms. Hence torrents are fora . being fat 
which ruſh from the hills, ſwell the rivers, and overflow the vallies We divinity; 
while dark vapours obſcure the day, and ſpread a thick and impene India. 
trable gloom over the deluged country. 8 W There 
The ſummer may naturally be expected to preſerve its uſual ten. eereiga: 
perature better than in winter, in a climate ſo immediately under the | to inipir 
influence of the ſun: the ſky, without a cloud to intercept its ray WT their cou 
ſeems to be all on fire; but the ſea-breezes, which ſpring up in th W {or the 
day-time, and the land-breezes, that blow during the night, alter. and the 
nately alleviate the heat of the atmoſphere ; yet the calrns tha m_ ſerviceal 
and then intervene, ſtifle theſe refreſhing gules ; and the inhabitant wilke is! 
are reduced to ſuffer the inconveniences of exceſſive drought. 1 
Ihe effect of the two different ſeaſons is ſtill more remarkably fel Lies 
in the two Indian Oceans, where they are diſtinguiſhed by the nan: iſ md 'by 
of the dry and rainy monſoons. While the tea, th..t waſhes the coal Juul hein 
the Malabar, 1s agitated by ſtorms, which the returning ſun introduce he 110! 
with the ſpring, the ſlighteſt veſſels fail ſecurely along the coal a He ipok 
Coromandel upon a ſmooth ſurface, and require neither {kill nor pre W praites © 
caution in their pilots ; but in the autumn, which, in its turn, change entw. 
the face of the elements, the weſtern coaſt enjoys a perfect can Tue Suj 
while the eaſtern Indian Ocean is toſſed by tempeſts ; each experten bey wer 
ing, as it were, the alternatives of peace and war. I itions v 
The celebrated countries of India have long engaged the attentin i were ſen 
of the philoſopher and the hiſtorian, whoſe conjectures have affignel ED 
to their earlieſt inhabitants an era of the greateſt antiquity. They i oflence. 
trace the origin of moſt of the ſciences in the hiſtory of that countn, ons oh 
Even before the age of Pythagoras, the Greeks travelled to India is i the high 
inſtruction, The trade carried on by them with the oldeſt commercil i Seatiene 
nations, in exchange with their cloth, ſhews their great and ea a ſtate o 
progreſs in their arts of induſtry. 8 | grates fi 
In India are found the traces of a multitude of ſuperſtitious c, the Cre; 
ſervances, arts, ſports, errors, and truths, which have been adopt Wi tree age 
by almoſt all nations. Amidſt a great variety of abſurd ſuperſtition Wi his pard 
puerile and extravagant cuſtoms, ſtrange ceremonies and prejudice Being, a 
there may be ſometimes diſcovered remains of ſublime morality, dee} pen 
philoſophy, and refined policy; but when we attempt to trace i meiemp 
religious and civil inſtitutions to their origin, we are loſt in the mais ln fe. ben 
x W ipirits, 


of antiquity : the Indians themſelves are ignorant of it. They haze T 
to this day prejeryed cuſtoms, of which they kaow not the original d he 
fign; the ſpirit of their political conſtitution is loſt, and every brand 


vichout 
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he beit either changed or corrupted : their religion, which was of the 
Nt alegorical and moral kind, has degenerated into extravagant ſuper- 

oe gition, owing to their having realized thoſe fictions which were in- 

10 tended merely as ſo many ſymbols or emblems. 

0M from the Indus to the Ganges, the Vedam is univerſally received as 

pi, te book that contains the principles of religion; and, throughout all 

den Hlindooſtan, the laws of government, cuſtoms, and manners, make a 

a part of religion; being all derived from Brama, whom they account a 
en being far juperior in dignity to the human race, the interpreter of the 

= W civinity, the author of their ſacred books, and the great law giver of 
ies, * dia. | | | 

_— 1＋ here is ſome reaſon to believe that Brama was poſſeſſed of the ſo- 

Lereign authority, as his religious inſtitutions were evidently deſigned 

tem. I inipire the people with a profound reverence and great love for 

wy A country. It is from him they derive their religious veneration 

bor the three capital rivers of Hindooſtan, the Indus, the Chriſtina, 
| tic WE and the Ganges. It was he who conſecrated the animal that is moit 

iter WR {-rviceable in the cultivation of the land, as well as the cow, whoſe 
1 WE milk is o wholeſome a nouriſhment in hot countries. To him they 
dans 2(cribe the diviſion of the people into tribes, or caſts. 

The Shaſtah is looked upon by ſome as a commentary on the Vedam; 
and by others as an original work. This book teaches that the Eter- 
nal Being, abſorbed in the contemplation of his own eſfence, formed 
the reſolution of creating beings who might partake of his glory, 
W He ſpoke, and angels rote into exiſtence ; they ſang in concert the 
| W prailes of their Creator, and harmony reigned in the celeſtial regions, 
Iven two of thoſe ſpirits, having revolted, drew a religion after them. 
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* The Supreme Being drove them into a place of torment ; from which 
. they were releaſed at the interceſſion of the faithful angels, upon con- 


nn vere ſentenced, under different forms, to undergo pumſhments in the 
--noi loweſt of the fifteen planets, in proportion tothe enormity of their firlt 
her offence. Accordingly, each angel underwent cighty-leven tranſmigra- 

tions upon earth, before he animated the body oi a cow, which holds 


try, _ 
f the higheſt rank among the animal tribes. Theſe different tranſmi- 
ene Stations are confidered as fo many ſtages of expiation, preparatory to 
ext a ſtate of probation, which commences as ſoon as the angel tranſmi- 


grates from the body of the cow into a human body, In this ſituation 
the Creator enlarges his intellectual faculties, and conſtitutes him a 


b- n 
eh tree agent; and his good or bad conduct haſtens or retards the time of 


optel | | | © 

_ his pardon, The good are, at their death reunited to the Supreme 

| FR Being, and the wicked began anew the period of their expiation. Hence 
yy 


, (ee} 


* | mttempſychoſis as an actual puniſhment; and the ſouls which animate 


the generality of the brute creation, as nothing more than wicked 


1 . -. 
"= W {pirits, . 

# to The Indians ſeldom admit ſtrangers to their worſhip ; and never 
ravd wünout the greateſt reluctance. This was, in ſome meaſure, the ſpirit 


T ditions which at once inſpired them with joy and tertor, The rebels 


it appears, from this tradition of the Shaſtah, that they conſider the 
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of the ancient ſuperſtition, as it appears among the Egyptians, the 
Fews, the Greeks, and the Romans: and though it has made ce 
ravages than the zeal for makin g converts, it prevents the intercyurſ 
of fociety, and raiſes an additional barrier between one people and 
mother. | | | 
The Gentoos, or Hindoos, are of a mild, humane diſpoſition, and 
are almoſt ſtrangers to the paſſions that prevail among us. What mo- 
tive of ambition can there be among men who are dethned to conti. 
nue always in the ſame ſtate ? They love peaceable employments and 
an indolent life; and often quote this paſſage of one of their favourite 
authors: It is better to fit till than to walk; better to fleep than 
awake: but death is beſt of all.“ Notwithſtanding the numbers of 
ſavage banditti, and other ſtrangers, whom the deſire of gain haz 
invited to India, they have not adopted the manners, the laws, or ihe 
religion of their maſters. _ x 
The nation is divided into four clafſes ; the Bramins, the foldiery, 


huſbandmen, and mechanics; and theſe claſſes have their ſubdiviſions. 


There are ſeveral orders of Bramins: thoſe who mix in Jocicty are, 
for the moſt part, very corrupt in their morals ; they believe that the 


water of the Ganges will waſh away all their crimes ; and, as they are 
not ſubject to any civil juriſdiction, live, it is ſaid, without reſtraint 


or virtue, excepting that character of compailion and charity which is 
10 commonly found in the climate of India. The others, who hve a- 
ſtracted from the world, abandon themſelves to lazmeſs, ruperitition, 
and the dreams of metaphyſics ; with all the ſubtilties of Which they 
are well acquainted. The Greek philoſophers are ſuppoſed to hive 
derived this artificial and abſtract ſort of feience from India; and, 

from their writings, the moderns have adopted fimilar ſubtiltics. 
Such are the deſcendants of the ancient Brachmans, fo celebrated in 
antiquity, The Greeks aſcribe to them the doctrine of the 1mmoi- 
tality of the ſoul, and certain notions concermng the nature of tac 
Supreme Being, and future rewards and puniſhments. To thete doc. 
trines the- Brachmaus added a-number of religious obſervances, which 
were adopted in the. Pythagorean ſchool; ſuch as faſting, prayer, 
ſilence, and contemplation. „ TN. | 
The military claſs confiſts of the Rajas on the coaſt of Coromandel 
and the Nairs on the coaſt of Malabar. There are likewiſe whole na- 
tions, the Canarins and the Matattas tor inſtance, who aſſume the tride 
of laughter, either becauſe they are of ſome tribes, originally ſoldiers, 
or becauſe times and circumſtances have introduced a change in their 
primitive inſtitutions. The name of Rajapouts ſignifies deſcendants 
of the Rajas. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company employs ſeveral 
battalions of them, and call them Sepoys. The ſailors are called 
Laſcars. „„ | | 
The third: claſs of Gentoos conſiſts entirely of huſhandmen; and 
there are few countries where this ſet ot men have a better title to the 
gratitude of their fellow-citizens, They are diligent and laborious, 
and perfectly acquainted with the art of diſtributing their rivulets, and 
pf making the burning ſoil they inhabit as fertile as poſſible. * 
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the as, which was formerly much reſpected, was free from tyranny 
ver nd che ravages of war: never were the huſbandmen obliged to 


bear arms; their lands and their labours were held equally ſacred; 
W the; ploughed their fields within view of contending armies, who 
Ws {fred chem to purſue their peaceful toil without moleſtation; their 


1nd corn was never ſet on fire, nor their trees cut down; the moſt furious 
no- armes would have accounted it impious to commit ſuch enor- 
ans Fils 


W The tribe of mechanics is branched out into as many ſubdiviſions as 
W thetic are trades, no one being allowed to relinquiſh the profeſſion of 


[its 
n his parents; for which reaſon induſtty and vaffalage have ever gone 
sor hand in hand, and carried the arts to as high perfection as they can 


Nattan without taſte or imagination, which are ſeldom unfolded in fo 
be WWW infipid and unvaried a tenor of life. 
WB Belides theſe tribes, there is a fifth, which is the outcaſt of all the 


cry, rest; the members of it are employed in what are called the loweſt 
ons, WS ofices of fociety. They bury the dead, carry away dirt, and live 
are, upon the fl-ſh of animals that die natural deaths: they are held in 
the uch abhorrence, that if any of them dare to touch any perſon be- 
are WW longing to the other clatfſes, he has a right to kill him on the ſpot. 
aint hes are called Parias, Hallachores, or Harri; and are held in utter 
11s cgcneſtation by all the other tribes, who, if excommunicated, fall into 
- WT this caſt; and they and their poſterity are for ever ſhut out. from the 
00, ſociety of the reſt of the nation. Thus we fee, that whatever there is 
acy de tormed in the pictute of civil fociety in Europe, is bere marked 
ive Vich the molt forcible colouring. If we calt our eyes over our public 
ind, WW walks, or even along our ſtreets, where bulineſs frequently obliges 
| people in different fituations of life. to mingle together, we {hall 
ain WW find that aſſociations are generally regulated by the texture of the 
107- WW crapery in the clothes of the company, rather than by congeniality 
tine of mind, In forming the cloſeſt connections in life, the people moſtly 
10c- ft themielves with partners by the conhderation of their poſteſſions: 
nich be poor are married to the poor, the rich to the rich; and ſo corrupt - 
yer, ed are we by our education, 7. e. the example of general manners, 
that the expreſſion of well or ill married, generally gives us the idea of 
nd! e pofleſlions, the family, the accompanyments of the perſon, rather 
2 WE dchan of the partner's own feif, It is curious to oblterve the different 
race weaners of theſe people, according to their d fferent habits and ſitua- 
ers, tions the modeſt, unaſſuming, and even embarraſſed deportment of the 
heit poor towards the rich; the loftineſs of the latter in certain ſituations, 
ants WW ior the poor have their walk as well as the rich; and cachclaſs verifies 
cral WoW in its conduct the truth of the old obſervation, ** Every cock crows on 
lee WW is own dunghill.“ If the poor feel embarraſſed in the gpartments, or 
on the carpets of the rich, the latter are aſhamed to ſpeak otherwiſe 
and ben tottly in the ſtreets ; where the poor make noiſe enough. In our 
the WF country, the diſtinction of rank is carried into the place of worſhip. 
ou, be cats of the Gentoos are ſeparated from each other by inſurmount- 
and ble barriers; they are not allowed to intermarry, live, or eat toge- 
5 ther: whoever tranſgreſſes this rule is baniched, as a diſgrace to his 
1435) 
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_ temple of Jangranat, or the Supreme Being. At theſe ſeafons the 
Brahmins, the Raja, or Nair, the huſbandmen and mechanic, carry 
their offerings, and eat and drink promiſcuouſly; they are there 


admoniſhed that the diſtinctions of birth are of human inſtituticy, and mec 
and that all men are brethren, and children of the ſame Gos the Bra: 
Alas! what avail. theſe ſpecious profeſſions ? of what uſe are thec WM the!e pe 
evangelical doctrines anywhere, while everywhere we ſee and fe: Proporti 
and, in the expreſſive language of conduct, declare that in our hear ions. 
we diſbelieve them! W They 
In the pagodas of the Gentoos there are ciſterns of water for e parents 
purification of the people, who obſerve theſe ſuperſtitious ceremo. WI faithful, 
nies ; they admit no light but at the entrance, which always fronts, Thoſe o 
the eaſt. This defect is ſupplied by tapers ; and the idol is placed in ſelves on 
the centre of the building, ſo that the Parias, who are not admitte! and othe 
into the temple, may have a fight of it through the gates. Thiz ame im 
prohibition ſeems like the laſt and groſſeſt ſubverſion of ſocial las omen 
that could enter the heart of man; but the Paria may conſole hin. MR © but 
{elf from the writings of ſome of their own poets,—* He cauſeth tis bſtacle 
ſun to ſhine on the tent of the outcaſt.*—In Malabar there is a ric: ful but 
of men who have not even this conſolation. The Poulichees inh. have be, 
bit the foreſts; and are not permitted to build huts, but are obliced RE loweſt a 
to make a kind of neſt upon the trees. When they are preſſed by Wi ©* defra 
hunger, they how! like wild beaſts, to excite the compaffion of pal: I lider as 
tengers. The moſt charitable among the Indians depoſit rice, o« en 


other food, at the foot of a tree, and retire, with all poſſible haſt, 
to give the injured wretch an opportunity of taking it without 
meeting with his benefactor, who would think himſelf polluted by 


5 ip 2 8 01 
W Purihcat 


coming near him :—a ſqueamiſhneſs which the moſt pampered o Wi H - wy 
the people in our country have not arrived at towards the poul- WG 5 5 Io 
chees, or beggars, along our own highways and hedges. I wy bei 
Though the Brahmins in India, like the tribe of Levi among tte 180 0 ; on 
Hebrews, have the excluſtve privilege of exerciſing the prieſthood, WE 100 Dag 
there are men in India who ſhare with them the veneration of tie wha 
people. They are called Faquirs, and ſurpaſs the Bramins in au- 3 a 
terities, Men of all the tribes, or caſts, are permitted to follow us OY 
manner of life; and their mortifications exceed all that is practiſed i bn oo 
by the monks of Europe. Some of them wallow in the dirt, others Wi T. mY 
accuſion themſelves to painful poſtures; and, contrary to the otbet Wl W a 
Gentocs, who with ſuperſtitious exactne:s obſerve wathings or pl Wl of H. 0 
rifications, never cleanſe their bodies, nor comb their hair. The Wl abe 6 
are Faquiis in other parts of Afia, as well as in Hindooſtan ; and WM vinces te 
alſo in Africa, They wear no clothes, conſidering them only ln, his | 
proper appendages to ſiuners; while they, profeſſing themſelves fr himſelf 
from every ſtain of pollution, have no ſhame to cover, It has log 8 
been an opinion eſtabliſhed in India, that there is not in nature v Wl —— 
powerful a remedy againſt barrenneſs as the prayers of theſe id: Wi Gre 
and pretended devotees; they get admittance to the apartments d of Fg 
weak and enthufiaſtic women, leaving their flipper or ſtaff at tit WF and lurt 
door, which is accounted ſo ſacred a ſymbol, that it effectually p' his days 


vents any one from violating the ſecrecy of their actions. Balm 
| | | ra 
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l 

hrahma preſcribed different kinds of food for the reſpective tribes 
Y or Geatoos. The military, and ſome other ranks, were permitted 
b eat veniſon and mutton: fiſh was allowed to ſome huſbandmen 
© WS :..d mechanics; others lived upon milk and vegetables. None of 
a me Bramins ate any thing that had life. Upon the whole, 
, bet people are extremely ſober; but their abſtinence varies in 
a, proportion to the greater or leis labour required in their profeſ- 


WT 1100S, | | 
W They are married in childhood, or eſpouſed ; but live with their 
parents till arrived at maturity. The wives are, in general, very 
faithful, and ſome have the privilege of having ſeveral wives. 
W Thoſe of the Bramins have been in the practice of burning them- 
W {elves on the ſame pile with the dead bodies of their hutbands ; 


came matters of Hindooſtan, theſe horrible ſpectacles have be- 
come much leſs frequent, as it colts a ſum too conhderable for 
any but the rich to obtain a licenſe for that purpoſe. But this 
W obſtacle has ſometimes made their inclinations to this fright- 


W hive been known to devote themſelves tor ſeveral years to the 
W loweſt and moſt laborious employments, in order to raiſe money 
W to defray the expences of this romantic {uicide, which they con- 
ſider as a releaſe from the priſon of the body, and from all farther 


certain and perfect happineſs ; joining them for ever to the happy 
5 ſpirits of their departed huſbands, in a ſtate of the molt pertect 
purification. | 

= If we may credit the moſt ancient tradition, the fertile plains of 
Hindooſtan tempted the firſt conquerers or ravagers of the world.— 
& Þacchus, Hercules, Seſoſtris, and Darius, are ſuppoſed to have car- 
tied their arms into that rich portion of the globe, already civilized, 
and very populous, while other parts of the earth were defart and 


_ | lavage. The progreſs of Alexander in this country was rapid; but 

i. he was cut off by death in the midſt of his triumphs, About the 

this A Ng of the eighth century, the Arabs overran India; and ſince 
+4 that time they have fallen ſueceſſively under different tribes of Ma- 
ten hometans, Tartars, and Chriſtians, | 

ther Tamerlane, who came from Great Tartary, and was already fa- 

pts WE ous for his cruelties and his victories, advanced to the north fide 

be of Hindooſtan, at the end of the fourteenth century, with an army 

ü mured to all the hardihips of war, He ſecured the northern pro- 

ly Vaces to himſelf, and abandoned the plunder of the ſouthern ones 

ze hie lieutenants. By the union of all tus conqueſts he found 

10:0 lumſelf maſter of all the immenſe ſpace that extends from the 

nen delicious coaſt of Smyrna to the delightful borders of the Gan- 

ice. After his death violent conteſts aroſe, and his poſterity 

ts of a © deprived of his rich ſpoils. Babar, the fixth deſcendant 

it tis t one of his children, a young prince, brought up in floth 


and luxury, reigned in Samarcand, where his anceſtor had ended 
us days, The Uſbec Tartars dethroned him, and conſtrained him 


to 


Y and others have followed their example. Since the Moguls be- 


ful but honoured cataſtrophe, the ſtronger; and ſome women 


tranſmigrations, and as the undoubted commencement of the moſt | 
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to take reſuge in the Cabuliftan, the governor of which received h 
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may, and inpphed him with troops. The fugitive monarch , 

duced Hindoontan, already torn in pieces by the inceſfant w bs 

the Indians and Patans, and laid the foundation of the Mog: 
ire. 

The Nlogul emperors long enjoyed the ſuperſtitious idea the 8 
tion had conceived of their character being tacred. Hun 0 outro 
pomp, which Capti\ ates the people more tian Julie „ becaute nw 
are U ruck wth what dale their eyes, more than with w hat is hen. 
cal ta them; tho richneis and {ptend T7 of the prince's court; 9 
granceur that ſurrounded him in his travels; all this kepi up 1 
the niinds of the people thoſe prep dices of ſervile ignotzng 
which trembles before the idol it has raiſed. The various » 
counts that have been tranſwitted to us, of the luxury of the mw 
brilliant courts in the world, are not to he compared to the ole. 
tions pomp ot the Great Mogul when he N HL 8 in public. I 
elephants, thoſe idmente anuns ils that are ut nei in Our: ti 
mates, eve an Atatic monarch an ais a grandeut, of which ve 
Us we no cone option. The people fall prott ate before their na 
jeſtie ſovereign. who tits whey. 5 a throne of gold, glitter 
with ee ſtones, mounted on the haughte animal, 
cere s lo "iy, and icems, like the ane Ot kings, 
oftice of Preienting their maſter to-the ret pet of 
titude of flives, - But the pride of this lofty idol of. the cat; 

now humbled in the dutt. After various ſtruggles, aflatkinazic 

and wars among the deſcendants of Tameilane, the empire was 3: 
vaded by Nadir Shaw, or Koult Khan, the monarch of Perſia, nv 
deftroved 200,000 of the Indians, in 1730, and carried < 
23 1,000,000 ſtert ng. The city of Delhi, with a mall territon 
round it, 1s Uh that is left to the prete: it emp eror, who Cepend 
npon the protection of the F nglth; and it is the interett of th 
to lupport him, as they find bis authority to be cheir beit legal ga 
ranto? for their poſſeſſions in India. 

The devcndants of the Tartars às well as of the Arabs, are e Nb 
deep and are called Moors ; they are compmed to be 
19,000,000; and the * ans about 100, Oo., o. 

135. Per .] There seems to be ſome ſigalitude betw een ne 
Brahmins of India an __ the Guebres or Gaus of Perla, who i 
count themielves the tifciples and tncceffors of the anoent OY 
the followers of Zoroatter. | hey both of them 
pure ana kwple ideas of a Supreme Being; and thete, Ib 
2 thoſe, feern to bave realized or fobGantined thoſe dens, vt 
were gay allegatical, A place near the city of Baku, 36 
not of Portia, is the foene of the Guevres or Per! des gebe 
tions, "The foil is wapregnated with a fu Pele! ing principle. of 7 
flzmnmabilcy, aud contains feverai ond little emp les; m obe 8 
which the Gvebres pretend to pom erve the ſacred fame of me. 
veriai fire, They ſtick a large hollow cave in the ground. 
throvh this a flame aicends, :ciembling a lamp burning u WY ve! 
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EW The Guebtes are numerous, though perſecuted, 
ity dis, and are allo ſcattered into different parts of the eaſt. 
ne political A of religion in Perſia is Mahometaniſm, 
of the 1e&t of Ali; on which account the Turks, who follow the 
en ot Omar an nd Abu Beker, call them heretics, 
The Perſian court, ia antiquity, was celebrated tor its pomp and 


zndeur. 
I ten attempted fo reduce Greece Under 
obo approachec d him were e to 3 
In: and the fame de eipotim an the part of th 
as. with the ſame abject ſubmiſſion on the Part Ott 
W (1 till this dau. Moreover, fince the time t 
en Lord, the women of Alta have 
The ſimple woman, in giving Haga 
aged an example to Ittael in antiquity, and to 
ner times, deſtructive of the marriage anit\. 
Lampe of the Father ot 
Nes of 3 

Some ot Streck, 
_ BY ane eros the ancient 
eite on the wanner in wh _ rreated 
Falmoit to dubrackion, they condned them with 

cond not bear the eye ot a 

v which they aqoled. 

2 the account of the difmittal- of Vaſhti, 2 
Either, the niece of Mordecai the ſex, we 
contrary conduct in the king of Pertha. 

t exery count. women have been 

deſpot appears t have been a l enemy 
ud contequently to mankind at large, t 
ate no! pg ge Ges many injured women 
e cuſtody of the chamberlain who kept the 
not equal, but their. lot might 
women of the voluptuary 
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mandment from him, and let it be written among the laws ( 
the Perfians and the Medes, that it be not altered, that Vaſhi 
come no more before king Ahaſuerus; and let the king give he 
royal eſtate unto another that is better than ſhe, And when the 
king's decree, which he ſhall make, ſhall be publiſhed throughout 
all his empire (for it is great) all the wives ſhall give to their hu. 
bands honour, both to great and ſmall.— And the faying pleaſed the 
king ard the princes: and the king did according to the word ( 


Memucan. For he ſent letters into all the king's provinces, ino 


every province according to the writing thereof, and to every people 
after their language, that every man ſhall bear rule in his own houſe: 
and 8 it ſhould be publiſhed accoi ding to the language of every 
eople. wh | 

N The monarchs of Perſia placed almoſt the whole of ther 
grandeur, and of their enjoyment, in the number and beauty 
of the women of their ſeraglios, which they ſclefted from among 
the faireſt, either taken captive in war, or born in their own doni- 
nions. | 

When the wrath of Ahaſuerus was appeaſed, he remember 
Vaſhti, and what ſhe had done, and what was decreed again 
her. Then ſaid the king's ſervants that miniſtered unto hin, 
let there be fair young virgins ſought for the king. And let the 
king appoint officers in all the provinces of his kingdom, that they 
may gather together all the fair young virgins unto Suſhan the pa. 
lace ; and let the maiden which pleaſeth the king be queen inſtead 
of Vaſhti. And the thing pleaſed the king; and he did fo, And 
when many maidens were gathered together unto Suſhan th: 
palace, to the cuſtody of Hegai, Eſther was brought alſo unto 
the king's houſe, to the cuſtody of Hegai, keeper of the women. 
Now when every maid's turn was come to go into King Aha 
ſuerus, after that ſhe had been twelve months, according to the 
manner of the women, for ſo were the days of their purifications 
accompliſhed ; namely, fix months with oil of myrrh, and fix month: 
with tweet odours, and with other things for the purifying c. 
the women. Then thus came every maiden to the king : whit 
ſoever ſhe defired, was given her, to go with her out of the holte 
of the women unto the king's houſe. In the evening ſhe went, 


and on the morrow ſhe returned into the ſecond houſe of the 


women, to the cuſtody of Shaaſhgaz the king's chamberlain, who 
kept the concubines: ſhe came in unto the king no more, excep! 
the king delighted in her, and that ſhe were called by name. 
And the king loved Eſther above all the women, at. d ſhe obtained 
grace and favour in his fight more than all the virgins; ſo that 
he ſet the royal crown upon her head, and made her queen t. 
ſtesd of Vaſhti. 5 , 155 
How different the circumſtances of the governments of diffetel 
countries! the deſpot of Perſia had the choice of the virgins of 
hundred and ſeven-and-twenty provinces. | 6 
From the barbarous policy of the laws of this country, the ind 


_ viduals of the royal family may be ſhut out from the pleplarcs 
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omeſtic life: they may not marry with the people. It is in vain 
alt that they are ſuſceptible of the tender paſſion of love, When this 
: her bas been yielded to in oppoſition to cruel laws, the monarch has 
the AY interfered, and attempted to diflolve the nuptial tie: his chil- 
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hout 3 dren are forced upon celibacy, whether agreeable to their inclina- 
hu, tions or not; or they are laid under the temptation to incontinency, 
te f they have not the virtue of themſelves to enter into and abide by 
d of cConnubial engagements; and when their partners are choſen for 


mem, they are iometimes yoked to thoſe whom they never ſaw, and 


into | 

ople perhaps to thoſe whom they cannot tenderly love. ks 

ale: In the purification of the Perſian maidens for the deſpot to pol- 
ven ute, we do not diſcover any thing in the manner to make the poor 


W victim diſagreeable. The purification of captives among the He- 
brews, appears to have been extremely diſguſting. When an Ifrael- 
W itc ſaw among the captives a beautiful woman, and had a deſire 
io have her to be his wife, he was to bring her home to his houſe; 
and ſhe was to ſhave her head, put off her raiment of captivity, 
remain in his houſe, and bewail her father and mother a full month; 
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end and after that he was to go in unto her, and be her huſband; and 
ain ir he had no delight in her, then he was to let her go whither ſhe 
hin, would; but he was not to fell her at all for money, nor to make 
t the WE merchandize of her. | 


The Perſians ſhew great reſpect to old age; and are very polite 
and hoſpitable, They ſay, that every meal a ſtranger partakes of 
with them, brings a bleſſing upon the houſe, But the fear of chains 


they 


e pf. 
ſtead 


And which bind their bodies, has alſo enflaved their minds; and their 

the WE converiation, to men of ſuperior rank to themſelves, is marked with 

nth ſigns of the moſt abject and ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion; while, on the contrary, 

mon, they are as haughty and overbearing to thoſe whom they account their 
Aha. interiors. | h 5 

) the Men may marry for life, or for any determined time, in Perſia: 
tions the contract is witneſſed by the cadi, or magiſtrate ; and amongſt 
once thouſands, it is ſaid, there has not been one inſtance of their infide- 

g ert / ity during the time agreed upon. 

what: Law, in Perſia, is exerciſed in a very ſummary way: the ſen- 
houſe tence on criminals, which is generally very ſevere, being always put 
went, mto execution on the ſpot. The king calls himſelf Shah, or the 
Fe Diſpoſer of Kingdoms. Shah or Khan, and Sultan, which he 
hy likewiſe aſſumes, are Tartar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perſian 


xeep! monarch does not ſubſcribe his name; but, inſtead of it, annexcs 


ame. the following piece of extravagance, as abiurd as any of the titles 
ained allumed by the kings of Europe: This act is given by him whom 
z that the univerſe obeys.” At preſent there are different competitors for 


the throne of Perſia; and from the commotions that have taken 
place at different times, the country, that was once fair and flou— 
Ihing, and blooming like a garden, is deſpoiled and deſolated. 
139. Arabia, Turkiſh Empire, Sc.] From the riſing of the tun to 
ine river, and from the river even to the ends of the earth, we pur- 
de our imaginary way, The Euphrates forms a weſtern boundary 
6 Perſia, On croſſing this celebrated ſtream, we enter upon Aizhia. 
| | | "4 dis 
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This extenſive peninſula is divided into the Stony, Detert, ang I brhich ar 
Happy Arabia. | ente 
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Arabia -Petrea is the moſt weſtern, and the ſmalleſt of the th; Mi 2 
ee coca 


It is for the moſt part uncultivated, and almoſt totally core 


with rocks. In Arabia Delerta, little is to he ſeen but di; pi n, it! 
heaps of fand, ratted and difipated by the wind, and ſteep mou. em 7 ju 
tains, never embelliſhed with verdure . Theſe 


The Arabs, ſettled near the Indian and the Red Sea, and thy ettled abi 


who inhabit Arabia Felix, were formerly a mild people, fond of. ih ate 
berty, and content with a ſtate of independence, without drean ing _ by wand 
of conqueſt. They were too much prejudiced in favour of tie _ g 
beauty of their ſky, and of the ſoil that ſupplied their wants, almot = 7 

ade 01 


without culture, to be tempted to extend their dominion over dif. 
ferent countries, lying in another climate. Mahomet changed thir 
ideas: bur they retain no traces of the impreſſions he communi. 
_ cated to them. They paſs their time in imoking, taking cofte, 
opium, and ſherbet. Theſe gratifications are preceded: or fi 
lowed by exquiſite perfumes that are burnt before them, the 
ſmoke of which they receive in their clothes, which are {lightly 
Iprinkled with roie- Mater. l . 
When Mahomet had eſtabliſhed a new religion in his country, 
his followers imbibed a zeal which impelled them to conquet, 
They extended their dominion from the Weſtern Ocean to China, 
They were at the {ame time apoſtles of their prophet, fold'ers, and 
merchants. They attended to commerce, even in the courſe of 
their conqueſts. Their merchants, manufactures, and ſtaples er 
tended from Spain to Tonquin; and the weftern parts of Europe 
were indebted to them for the introduction of arts and ſciences, and 
of yarious articles conducive to the convenience and plea{urcs of 
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When the power of the Caliphs began to decline, the Arabiens, be hg. 


after the example of ſeveral nations they had ſubcued, threw of 
the yoke of thoſe princes; and the country re-aflumned by ée. 
grees its ancient form of government, as well as its primitive mat: 
ners. At this era, the nation being, as formerly, divided int 
tribes, under the conduct of different chiefs, returned to their ors 
ginal character, from which enthuſiaſm and ambition had nat 
them depart. | „„ | | 
The ſtature of the Arahians is low, their bodies lean, and ther 
voice ſlender and ſhrill; but they art very active, have robult con- 
ſlitutions, brown hair, a ſwarthy complexion, and black ſparking 
eves. Grave and ſerious, they confider their long beards as mafls 
of dignity; they ſpeak little, ute no gefture, make no panics, of 
interrupt one another in their converiation. They obſerve Ut 
ſtricteſt probity towards each other; but the more carefully the 
preſerve their phlegwatic character, ſo much the more formidadle 1 
their reſentment when once it is provoked, | | 
The number of people who inhabit the wilder parts of Arabi 
may amount to 2,000,000, which is about one-iixth part ol th 
whole population. They are diſtributed into several cans, lame 
wl. 
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and 3 k..:ch are more populons and conſiderable than others, but all inde 


Ft allied by a few old men, determines all debate 


Y 8, and puniſhes 
on W- enders. If he is hoſpitable, humane, and juſt, they revere 
cre —_ | 


ns, 


2 3 boint a ſucceſſor out of his own family. | 


W [hcie people encamp at all ſeaſons of the year. They have no 
led abode, and fix at different places, where they can be ſupplied 


1:'» . * : f i 
n water, fruits, and paſture, They find an irrefiſtible charm in 
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W bits, tents, cordage, and the carpets they ſlzep upon, are all 
ade of the woo! of their ſheep, and the hair of their goats and ca- 
Ws, This is the employment of the women in each family; and 
Where is not one man an artiſt in the whole deſert, What they con- 
ine in tobacco, coffee, rice, and dates, is purchaſed with the butter 
Whey carry to the frontiers, and the money ariſing from the annual 
Nie of 20,000 camels. Theſe animals, ſo uſeful in the eaſt, were 
rmerly carried to Syria; but the moſt of them are now ſent to 


mand for them, and diminiſhed their ſpecies. | 
Theſe articles not being ſufficient to ſupply the Arabs with what 
hey wanted, they have contrived to raiſe a contribution on the cara- 
s, which ſuperſtition leads to travel through their ſandy regions. 
be moſt numerous of theſe, which goes from 'Damar to Mecca, 
rocures a ſafe paſſage by the payment of 100 purſes, Ns. 
rear 7,000 pounds, to which the Grand Signior is ſubjected, an 
lich, by ancient agreement, is diſtributed among all the hordes. 
le other caravans make fimilar terms with the hordes, through 
boſe territories they are obliged to paſs. Independent of this ex- 
ent, the Arabs inhabiting the moſt northern part of the deſert, 
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nd difintereſted towards each other, are ſavage and rapacious in 
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nan. er naatactions with foreigners. While they preſerve, in their 
"nt nts, the characters of beneficent and generous hoſts, they com- 


it continual depredations in the towns and villages of their 
Eighourhood, They are good fathers, good huſbands, and 
00d maſters; but they ſeem to think that they have a right to 
palider all as enemies who do not belong to their family. They 
equently carry their incurficus to a great diſtance; and Syria, 
iclopotamia, and Perſia, are. not uncommonly the ſcenes of their 
tpredations,. - - © - {+ f | 

The Arahs who devote themſelves to plunder, train their camels, 
om their birth, to all the hardſhips and exerciſes they are to un- 
Fo, during the whole courſe of their lives. They accuſtom 
pe to travel far and eat little. The animal is early inured to 
is whole days without drinking, and nights without ſteep. It 1s 
ſught to go down upon its knees to receive its load, the weight 
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f th which is inſenſibly increaſed as its ſtrength is improved by age, 
.c 0 d by the habit of bearing fatigue. The Arabians qualify the ca- 
vi | ” | mel 
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dent of each other. Their government is fimple : an hereditary 


m; if baughty, cruel, and avaricious, they aſſaſſinate him, and ap- 


Wi; wandering life, and conſider the ſedentary Arabs in the light of 
ares. They live upon the milk and fleth of their herds. Their 


Perſia; the perpetual wars there having occalioned an extraordinary - 
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ave had recourſe to plunder, Theſe people, ſo humane, faithfül, 
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mel for expedition by matches; in which the horſe, which is more. 
tive and nimble, runs againſt him, and for a while excels him in j, 
race; but the camel tires out his rival in a long courſe. When}, 
maſter and the camel are ready, and. equipped for plunder, they { 
out, traverſe the fandy deſerts, and lie in ambuſh upon the confing 
to rob the merchant or traveller. The man ravages, maſſacre 
and ſeizes the prey; and the innocent and docile creatures cim 
off the booty. Tf they be purſued, they make a precipitate x 
treat, The mafter mounts his favourite camel, drives the wy 
troop before him, travels 300 leagues in eight days, without unloy; 
ing his camels, or allowing them more than an hour each day fr 
rell, and a cake of dough for their ſubfiſtence. They are ſon, 
times the whole time without drinking, unleſs they happen to ſet; 
ſpring at a little diſtance from the road, when they redouble ther 
pace, run to the water with eagerneſs, and take as much at 
draught as is ſufficient to quench their preſent thrift, and ſerve then 
to the end of their journey. | 
On their fleet but docile courfers alſo, which feem to unde. 
ſtand the voice of their matters, and wait at the door of their tem 
all day long, fully equipped and ready for mounting, they trait 
the deſerts and hover round the caravans, to plunder the merchat 
and the Muſſulmans, on their pilgrimage to Mecca. Travellers ai 
pilgrims, from different nations, led hither through motives of 
votion or curioſity, are ſtruck with terror on their approach tout 
the deſerts. The robbers ſometimes form very large bodies, head 
by a captain. So lately as 1750, an hoſt of 50,000 Arabians attack 
a caravan returning from Mecca, killed about 60,000 perſons, an 
plundered it of every thing valuable, thongh eſcorted by a Tui 
army. , | | 
There are Arabs who, living in diſtricts that afford paſture, t 
where the ſoil is proper for barley, breed the fineſt horſes in tte 


world. Theſe horſes are ſent into different parts, to improve ant 
multiply the breed of theſe animals, which are everywhere infer 
in ſwiftnefs, beauty, and fagacity, to thoſe of Arabia. Their one; 
live with them as domeſtics ; on whoſe ſervice and affection the 
y. The Arabian, his wife, and family, his mare and it! 
foal, generally lie indiſcriminately together in the {ame tent: fh 
little children frequently climb, without fear, upon the body of i 


can rely. 


inoffenſive animal, which permits them to play with, and caref! 
without injury. The Arabs never beat their horſes ; they ſp 


to and ſeem to hold friendly interconrſe with them: they ne! 
whip them; and ſeldom make uſe of the ſpur. Inſtead of crolin 
the breed, as with us, the Arabs take every precaution to keep "i 


pure and unmixed. They preſerve, with great care, the gene 
gies of their horſes, ſome of which are called nobles, being, as lh 
expreſs it, of a pure and ancient race, purer than milk. Tix 
Arabs are ſimple, mild, and docile: and the different religions 
have prevailcd in theſe countries, and the ſeveral governments 
v hich they have been the ſubjects or tributaries, have produced Kel 
little change in their habits or character. n 
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re. The Arabs had ever entertained an affection for their city of 
in e WE Mecca, They ſuppoſed it to have been the reſidence of Abraham, 
en ie end they flocked from all parts, to a temple of which they be- 
ey fe lieved he was the founder. Mahomet baniſhed the idols from this 


nfing revered place, and dedicated it to the unity of the Supreme Being; 


lactey but when he got into power, his inſtitutes ſhew him to have been 
cir; an acute politician. To promote the concourſe of ſtrangers to a 
ite E. city which he intended to make the capital of his empire, he com- 
whol manded that all who embraced his law ſhould, once in their lives, un- 
load dertake a pilgt image thither, on pain of dying reprobates if they diſ- 
ay ie obeyed, He ordered alſo that every pilgrim, of whatever country 
ſome he was, ſhould purchaſe five pieces of cotton, and get them conſe- 
ex erated, and made into handkerchiefs for himſelf and all the perſons 
e ther belonging to his family who were prevented, by reaſonable impe- 
at a iments; from undertaking this holy expedition. This policy made 


> then Arabia the centre of a prodigious trade, when the pilgrims amount- 


ed to ſeveral millions; but this zeal is ſo much abated, eſpeci- 
ally on the coaſt of Africa, in Hindooſtan, and Pertia, in propor- 
tion to the reſpective diſtances of thoſe places from Mecca, that 
the number is reduced to 150,099, the majority of whom are 
Turks, e „ 

We might now, conſiſtently with our plan, croſs the Red Sea, 
and make our deſcent upon Africa; but there is an Ahatic nation, 
ſettled in Europe, who retain the eaſtern dreſs and manners, and 
who include, in their territories, the principal places which have 
been celebrated in the Greek and Hebrew writings, We may juſt 
pay them a tranſient viſit, and then paſs through the Propontis, 
| the Helleſpont, and the Archipelago, among the ruins of Greece: 
and ſtill purſuing our imaginary way, we may crols the Mediterra- 
nean to the ſeven mouths of the Nile, „„ 

In paſſing from Mecca to Conſtantinople, we croſs the route of 
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ve 11 the Midianites and Iſmmaelites when they took Joſeph into Egypt, 
pf whom they had bought of his brethren; and the track of Jacob and 
Owl his ſons, when they came to the court of Pharaoh: we traverſe alſo 
n the the line of the march of the children of Iſrael in the wilderneſs, on 
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their egreſs from Egypt; of the numerous armies ot Ethiopia and 
Egypt in their attacks upon Aſia; of the Scythians, Aſſyrians, Ba- 
bylonians, Perſians, Macedonians, and Romans, on their conqueſts 
of Egypt; and of the Mahometans, in later times. 

On leaving the wilderneſs, and proceeding noſthwards, we enter 
Paleſtine. In Afia, as we have ſeen, have ariſen different teachers 


rolin and leaders of the people; and various have been the religious 1y- 
50 tems they have eſtabliſhed, In general, polygamy, and, in many in- 
1 ſtances, war has prevailed in the eaſt; but in Paleſtine, an example 
as the 
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lowers of Jeſus, regarding the place of his life, fufferings, and death, 
with partiality, have reſorted to this very country, where he ſhewed 
ſuch an example of paticnce and peace, avd diſputing the place 
with the Muſlulwans, have moiſtened the ſoil with blood. They 
called the country the Holy Land ; and, what was ſl} more — 

P 2 ey 


of a very different kind has been exhibited: yet the profeſſed fol- 
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they denominated thoſe extravagant expeditions, the cruſade, 
wherein millions of the Chriſtians from all parts of Europe of 
their lives, Holy Wars. At preſent they content themſelves with the 
opportunity of performing pilgrimages to the ſepulchre at Jeruſ 
lem; which town, about three miles in circumference, now inclndeg 
Mount Calvary within its walls, Bethlehem is alſo much viſited by 
pilgrims; and from Mount Horeb to Nazareth, convents, chapelz 
c. are ſcattered along through this celebrated country, on the ipots 
where the remarkable events recorded in the Bible have happend, 


The Chriftians are unmoleſted, and even protected by the Turks, 


who derive a profit from the pilgrimages to their country, 
The Mahometans, in propagating their faith by force and arms, 
have acted confittenily with the precepts and example of their 
Prophet. | 19 5 | 
b The Goths and Vandals, in overturning the Roman empire, and 
in Tavaging and reducing the ſouthern provinces of Europe, har 
acted with equal confiitency. Woden was their preceptor; Wooden 
was allo au Afiatic; he became the Mars of the north. | 
When the Scythians had been driven out by the Romans under 
Pompey, from that vaſt ſpace which lies between the Eaxine and 
Caipian ſeas, they overran the countries on the north and weſt of 
Europe. Woden, the leader, infufed into the people ſuch a hatred 
againſt the tyrannical power of the Romans, that in a few Centurics 
after his death, after having ſhaken it by repeated attacks, they were 
at length fucceisfu] enough totally to {ſubvert it. The invincible 
 boldnefs and impetuoſity of theſe people did not ariſe merely from 
their ſavage mannner of life, and the rough and military education 
they received; the ſanguinary tenets of the religion of Woden, ei. 
tabliſhed or confirmed their ferocions manners. That viftorious 
impoſtor ordered that all the implements of war, ſuch as {words 
axes, and lances, ſhould be deified. The moſt facred engagements 
were confirmed by theſe inſtruments, which they ſo highly values. 
A lance, ſet in the middle of a plain, was the fignal for prayer and 
Tacrifice, Woden himſelf, at his death, was ranked among the im 
mortal gods, and was the firſt deity of thoſe regions where the rocks 
and wouds were ſtained and conſecrated with human blood, Hs 
followers thought they honoured him by calling him the God of Ar- 
mies, the Father of Slaughter, the Deftroyer of Mankind, the Promo 
ter of Pitcord, The warriors, when they went to battle, made a vow 
to fend him a certain number of fouls, which they devoted to him: 
theſe ſouls were the right of Woden. It was the general belKl 
that he appeared in every battle, either to protect thoſe who fonglt 
valiantly, or to mark out the happy victims he reſerved for hin- 
Felt; that theſe followed him to the regions of bliſs, which wert 
open to none but warriors. The people ran to death and to mat 
tyrdom, to obtain this reward; and this belief increaſed their pio- 
penſity to war, till it grew to enthuſiaſm. | 
That the followers of Mahomet and of Woden ſhould raiſe the ef 
of war, and enter into its enormities, ſeems not at all wouderft 
» | 
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„but that the profeſſed followers of the meek and humble Jeſus 
des aould run iuto ſuch exceſſes, ſeems unaccountable. As theie, howe- 
lo ver, in the practice of war, have acted in direct oppoktion to the tea- 
the W cher they profeded to follow, their deeds have been yet more atroci- 
10 Wi ous than thoſe of the others; and the ravages and the maſſacres com- 
les mitted by the Europeans on their firſt arrival in the Eaſt and Weſt 
an ladies, were generally perpetrated under the banner of the croſs. 
pes in thoſe days, they derived their authority from the pontiff of Rome, 
TY W who gave them the lands of the heathen for their inheritance ; and 
nel W che moſt ney ruſhans accounted themſelves the apoſtles of the 
holy faith. . | | 
| 3 In pnrſuing our ideal journey from Mecca to Conſtantinople, on 
W our right hand we leave the magnificent ruins of Palmyra in the 
W Deſerts of Arabia, and thoſe of Balbec or Heliopolis in Syria: Baby- 
lon and Nineveh are no more to be diſtinguiſhed. On our left hand, 
W Gaza, Tyre, and Sidon, from their advantageous ſituation, continue 
W to be ſea-ports to this day. Troy is ſtill diſcoverable by its ruins. 
Iss ſituation is on the eaſtern fide of the Archipelago, at the foot of 
Mount Ida; and about an hundred miles north of it, on the other 
W fide of the water, on the Thracian Boſphorus, ſtands the city of Con- 
3 x BY {entinople. ES oo Woe | 7 
re The Grand Signior is deſpotic, like the other monarchs of the 
u nh, and here polyg*my prevails, as in the other Mahometan coun- 
| & tries, 8 | | 
55 In Conſtantinople there is a market for ſlaves of both ſexes; and 
n the Jews are the principal merchants, who bring them to be fold. 
an Tbere are great numbers of girls brought from Rungary, Greece, 
\ of. Candia, Circatlia, Mingrelia, and Georgia, for the Turks, who buy 
do hem for their ſeraglios. O religion of Jeſus, much as thou halt been 
rd, berverted, thou hait not yet been tortured into a ſanction for ſuch 
x. abominations as theſe ! Happily, chaſtity yet continues to be acknow- 
es. ledged by thy profeſſors to be one of thy precepts. Happily they 
0 have not yet deſcended to this laſt, this loweſt ſtep, of abrutalization 
- in. of the human ſpecies. In a few inſtances, they have followed the ex- 
e amples of the Hebrew patriarchs; they have had more than one wife. 
11; Philip, Langrave of Heſſe Cafle], wanted, while his wife was yet 
ca. living, to marry a young waman, named Catherine Sael, and applied 
to Luther for a diſpenſation; who convoked a ſynod of fix reforiners. 
—_ They found that polygamy had been practiſed by a Roman emperor, 
hin; and by ſeveral of the kings of the Franks, and concluded, that 
elif BY marriage was only a civil compact, and that rhe goſpel had nowhere, 
in exprels terms, commanded monogamy. Tbey therefore ſigned a 
8 permititon for Philip to marry another wife; which he did ſoon after, 
with the ſeeming conſent of his firſt wife, the Princeſs of Savoy; and 
thus Luther exerciled an authority which, not even the moſt enter- 
| priling of the popes, in the plenitude of their power, had ever at- 
tempted. The famous Jacek of Leyden, who pretended himſelf to 
« M be a prophet and a king, afſerted that he had a right to follow the ex- 
i: i 0 ot the kings of liracl, and proceeded to marry ſeventeen wives 
but before he was cut off in his career. And the preſent age has afforded 
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a champion in defence of polygamy. A late preacher, of the church 1 
of England, in London, vindicated the practice, and, conliſtently 
with his doctrine, married two wives. „ 


The Chriſtians have laid hold of thoſe who had none to help them, 
of both ſexes, and of every age: they have bought and ſold their fe. 


los, like beaſts of the field; and, in accomplithing their cruel Pure e couni 
poſes, they have made the moſt dreadful de ſolatiou; but they det. W Guinea 
nated their unhappy. victims to labour; they generally received the i 
gain of oppreſſion, but not of proſtitution. It is to be hoped, thzt WF Then 
there will never be a market among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, ss the tra 
where ſuch violence will be committed on the feelings of the female haftily tt 
heart. Yet, if there be a partner who, from ſelfiſh views, is capa. kabour, 
ble of attempting, or even wiſhing, to divert the affections of hi; MM ples {cat 
child from the object of her eſteem or love, however plauſible be We.ſhall 
may talk of prudence and duty, of her welfare and good, and of his nd mak 
wilh to ſee her comfortably ſettled, is he not fit to take a ſtation in auarters 

this abominable market of Conſtantinople ? The man who can wil mind wi 
his daughter to give her hand to him who has not her affections; who ced his \ 
preſumes to diftate to her; who can wiſh her to prefer, in any degree, i The 
one fuitor before another, becauſe he has poſſeſſions, is fit for ſuch a WF Danith © 
market; and the wretch who can knowingly accept a partner on fuck | object o 
terms, would be capable, had he the countenance of the multitude, (en, the 
of keeping his haram or ſeraglio, and of becoming a cuſtomer to tie mong t 


unworthy parent, The chaſte principle of Chriſtianity has not pos hcial to 
teſſion of their minds; they have not a right to reprobate the licenti- Mi unttaine: 


ous maxims of Mahomet. | to the n 
In paſſing from Conſtantinople to the Nile, by water, we f f their 
through the ſea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the Archipelago, 8 cnaned 
or the Propontis, the Helleſpont, and the Egean Sea. On our right, practices 
we leave the magnificent ruins of Athens, and the more decayed one 37. 


of Corinth, and others in the Peloponeſus, now called the Morea, Moors, 


There, and in the iflands, the Greeks lead an indolent ſort of lie. Red Sea 
Under the dominion of the Turks, they have loſt that energy thit manufac 
formerly marked their character, when, notwithſtanding their con- de Cart 
tinual inteſtine broils, and their wars with the Perſians, they mer! 


cultivated the arts to ſuch a degree of perfection, that they have WM »*** tori 
never ſince been equalled, They profeſs Chriſtianity, and are un. went of 
moleſted in their worſhip by the Mahometans. In this route we croß Wi taered it 
the tracks of Paris, who carried off Helen; and of the Greeks cone: boutheir 
dlerated againſt Troy; of Alexander againſt Afa ; and of 'Tamerlai« WW homet h 
againſt the Turks: we croſs alſo the line of march of the numerous parts of 
urmies of Xerxes, when he invaded Greece, for they croſſed the MM the! 
Dardanelles, or Helleſpont, by means of a prodigious bridge of boats. they all 
On leaving the Archipelago, the iſland of Candia, formerly Crete | and the! 
riſes on the view with mount Ida, a ſharp-pointed rocky hill, in it bees Wa: 
centre. In paſſing this celebrated ifle, we croſs the track of the Cen: South 
turion who took Paul a priſoner to Rome. The firſt city in Africa (iſ tate 
which preſents itſelf to view, on entering the Nile, is Alexandria; Wi undeter. 
and 124 miles up this celebrated river, Rands Grand Cairo, te e © ub 
capital of Egypt. | „ cluding, 
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5 $77 countries of Africa : Egypt, Barbary, Ethiopia, Negroland, and 
my Guinea ; Enſlavement. of the African: ; and Slavery in Antiquity, 

* E The moſt ſtriking and moſt de formed part of the ſketch of Africa, 

ity, WO is the traffic that is carried on here in the perſons of men, We paſs 


W haſtily the pyramids, and the other immenſe productions of art and 
W 1:bour, with the broken ſtatues and ruins of the cities and the tem- 
Þ ples ſcattered along the northern parts of this quarter of the globe. 
W We ſhall glance, in a very tranſient way, on the other parts of Africa, 
und make haſte to that coaſt, where, as in a focus, the crimes of three 
quarters of the globe are concentrated; but where the compaſſionate 


iſ wind will feel tome relief in finding that Michael has here commen- 
cho ced his war againſt the Dragon. | 

ree, | The Britiſh ſettlements of Sierra Leona and Bulama, and the 
ha Danich one at Aquapim, are directly oppoſed to the ſlave trade. The 
uch object ot theſe colonizations is to raiſe there, by the hands of free. 
ide, men, the productions of the Weſt Indies, cultivate uſeful knowledge 
the among the natives, and to eſtabliſh a commerce which may be bene- 


E ficial to Europe and Africa: a commerce unpolluted with crimes, 
E unftained with human blood, May the angels or meſſengers of help, 
to the moſt abuſed portion of the human race, ſee the happy effects 
or their pious labours ! and may the hands of their opponents be 
E chained up for ever from the continuation of their abominable 
practices 1 | | 
137. Egypt, Barbary, Ethiopia, c.] The Egyptians and the 
Moors, along the northern coaſts of Atrica, from the ſhores of the 
Red Sea to thoſe of the Atlantic Ocean, are acquainted with arts and 
E manufactures. In antiquity, the Egpytians were famous for ſcience, 
the Carthaginians for commerce and navigation, and the ruins of their 
| tormer magnificence aſtoniſh to this day; but the reveries of aſtrolo- 
gers form the ſcience of modern Egyptians; and piracy is the employ- 
ment of the marine of the Moors, Chriſtian churches were allo ga- 


In . . * * , 
of WE {ered in this country at an early period, as well as in Aſia and the 
fe. Huthern parts of Europe; but here, as in Afia, the doctrines of Ma- 


bomet have ſuperceded the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. In the other 
| parts of Africa, they ſeem very generally in the practice of idolatry ; 
but the inner parts of this country are but little known to Europeans; 
they all appear however almoſt wholly ignorant of ſciences and arts; 
| aud their chief barter is conſequently natural productions; as gums, 

bees wax, animals, elephants teeth, gold duſt, &c, : 


o- WE oth of Egypt lies Ethiopia, a track extending, in its largeſt ac- 
ca eeptation, to the Cape of Good Hope; its borders on the weſt, as 
1; WE determined as thoſe of ancient Scythia ; and in its different countries 


ho | of Nubia, Abyſſinia, Zanguebar, Caffraria, Lower Guinea, &c. in- 
cluding, perhaps, a greater variety of manners and men than Tartary 

beef. The jealouſy of the Abyſſinians, and the prohibition of the 
c A. 5 4 Turks, 
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Turks, who claim their borders on the Red Sea, and engroſs the 
trathe of gold, emeralds, horſes, rice, &c. for the manufactures 0 
the loom, prevent us from knowing much of theinſelves ; we hay 


learnt, however, that their profeſſion is a mixture of Chriſtianity and 
Judaiſm. South of this, in Monoemugi, it is {aid there are Can. 
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; lt is fa 
nibals, who offer up human ſacrifices; ſparing none who are harter Horde a 
enough to venture through their country. All along the coat 6 Profit mu 
Zanguebar, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of Africa, the Portugueze have © lemer 
ſettlements ; and, in ſome parts, have commixed with the natives, any more 
and prevailed on them to adopt the European mode ot dreſs. At the theie bee: 
Cape, or molt ſouthern part of the continent, we meet with the erer dilis 
Dutch: theſe cannot boaſt a fimilar acquiſition. The Hottentors Wil and palliz 
are ſo entirely attached to liberty, and their own manner of life, that WW: Gificatic 
they have not yet, any of them, become converts to European cn. ers, and 
toms; they move about in companies, with their huts, beimear the molt 
their bodies with greaſe and ſoot, and put heaps of it on their heads, hearts of 


which, when clotted and hard, form a filthy fort of cap. They wear 
mantles of ſheep's ſkin with the wool ourwards ; and wrap thongs of 
half-dried ſkins round their legs, which make them walk like a troo, 
per in Jack-boots. They have particular dan-es when the moon is 
new, or at full, which looks like idolatry. They puriſh murder, 
adu'tery, and robbery, with death, | | 

138. Negroland, Guinea, and Enfl:wement of the Africans, Wa 
Along the weſtern coaſt of Africa, allo on the ſhores of Negroland and 
Guinea, the Europeans have many ſettlements; hence they bing 
gold duſt, elephants teeth, gums, and drugs; their traffic ſtops not 
here: alas! they make even men an article of commerce! 

Parents and children, partners and friends, and every individu, 
how would you hke to be torn from your every neareſt and moſt ten- 
der connection, and from rour dear native home, and carried into 
bondage you know not whither, by people whom ye never injuted, 
and with whom ye have no acquaintance ? yet foch is annually the 
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Jot of thouſands, and tens of thouſands, of the poor natives of Afri „Wh 
ca! and it is a lamentable truth, that their oppreffors are thote who aays Adai 
make profeſſion of the Chriſtian name, and that the legiflature of perfect ir 
our nation encourages this buſinefs. It is to be hoped, in charity to Herery {id 


the king and his counſellors, that they cannot be fully ſenſible of the 
infterings of the poor oppreſſed negroes; for if they were, ſurely 

they could not find peace of mind till they exerted themſelves to. put 

a ſtop to luch iniquitous proceedings, the very relation of which 
might make the hearts of the peaceful melt with pity, and thole ot 

well-meaning zealots burn with indignation, While it is a maxim i 

the law of this land, that its air is too pure for a ſlave to breathe ; of, 

in other terms, that the inſtant a ſlave ſets his foot down in it, what- 

eyer may have beca his condition before, he becomes, free how en. 

tremely unjuſt and inconſiſtent muſt it appear, that countries abroad 

which own no other government, ſhould be under ſo very different? 

. predicament ! that men are there bought and ſold like the beaſts el 
the field! And how much of ſclfiſhnets and oſtentation muſt we ful. 

pect in the boaſts of the Engliſh, that their laws are thus free, and 
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er eclzrative of the natural rights of mankind, while the very ſame laws 
bold thouſands in a bondage worſe than that of Pharaoh, who, with 
ve ls numerous hoſt, we read, was ſwallowed up in the Red Sea for 
aud WA hardaeſs of heart. 


an It is ſaid by ſome of the traffickers in the human ſpecies, that the 
rey esroes are brought from a wretched cruel country; and that they i! 
of profit much by their being tranſported to the more humane European * 
ave I tettlements. Guinea is not free from the calamities of human life, iff 
ves, any more than other countries ; but alas 1 how 245 the catalogue of 11 
the theie been ſwelled, by their intercourſe with white people! and, how- "M1 
the Never diligently theſe may propagate repoits to excuſe their traffic Hl 
tots and palliate their crimes ; whatever they may perſuade themſelves, in fl 
that WS; ir ititication of this ſhocking trade, the facts related by human obſery- 1 
enb ers, and even by ſome of themſelves, might ſcem ſufficient to pierce if |. 
icar WW the moſt unrelenting breaſts; but the love of gain has ſteeled the 1 
ade, hearts of theſe wretched people againſt the impreſſions of pity, and 1 
car WW blinded their eyes, that they cannot ſee the beauty of juſtice, mercy, 1 ; 
s of and truth; and their hiſtory affords, perhaps, the moſt melancholy 4 
rov- WE picture of the depravity of mankind, to be met with this day on the 14 
2n 's WW tace of the earth, Happy the man, who, ſceing what lengths theſe 1 
Ger, poor people have got to, by giving way to avarice and the violence VA 
Jof their paſſions, takes warning againſt the evils of pride and ſelfiſh- 14 
eis! Happy he, who, feeling the infirmities of human nature, learns by! 
and o pity this moſt lamentable deſcription of people, whoſe ſituation is 9 
ning WW more deplorable, infinitely more ſo, than that of the poor innocent M 
5 not WW negroes, who endure their oppreſſion, who look forward with hope „ 
to the aw ful period which delivers them from their bondage, and meet | 9 
inal, it with joy and ſiniles on their countenances, An account of the black 1 
ten. People in their native country; the manner of their capture; their iy 
into treatment on the voyage, and afterwards in flavery, may piteouſly 1x 
nec, ew what cauſe there is given for the preceding reflections and 4 
the remarks. WY 
Afri * Which way ſoever I turned my eyes on this pleaſant ſpot," N 
who ys Adanſon, in his Account of Goree and Senegal, „I beheld a 1 
re of perfect image of human nature ; an agreeable ſolitude bounded on | [ 
ty to iWevery fide by charming landſcapes ; the rural fituation of cottages in 10 
the the midſt of trees ; the caſe and indolence of the negroes, reciined = 
urely inder the ſhade of their ſpreading foliage; the ſimplicity of their 14 
0.put crets and manners; the whole revived in my mind the idea of our ' 
rhich ii parents, and ſeemed to contemplate the world in its primitive 44 
we of fate. They are, generally ſpeaking, very good-natured, ſociable, and j 1 
im in Mebliging.'“ This deſcription appears equally applicable to the other | 4 
or, ts of the country. 10 
hat. Guinea ſeenis, generally, very populous and well cultivated: in- 14 
ex- eme parts looking like an entire garden, interſperſed with villages and 94 
road ens. Wild fowl and poultry are very numerous: their meadows feed 5 
rents att herds of large and ſmall cattle ; the low grounds, in ſome places Fi 
{ts e! ided by ſmall canals, arc ſown with rice: the higher land is 1 
e ſul- Kd with Indian corn, millet, and peaſe of different ſorts : they are $1 
| Plentifully 1 
| | | 
1 
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| | Peer. % 
plentifully ſupplied with potatoes and fruit. The natives are gene. 


rally a good fort of people: —honeſt in their dealings ; triendly t» AM _ 
ſtrangers; of a mild converſation; affable, and eaſy to be overcome i Sewn + 
by reaſon, The more uiſcerning of them account it their greateſt Kool, fc 
unhappineſs that they were ever viſited by the Europeans, the Chi. wy 
tians having introduced the traffic of ſlaves, and baniſhed that peace Wi ind kep 
from amongſt them they formerly lived in. Jarve ha 
Tbe calamities to which theſe poor people are expoſed, in every Wn nuently 
ſtage of this iniquitous trafic, ſeem to be unparalleled in the hiſtiry WM Fiel 
of any other nation, whether ancient or modern. Iron and other es fre 
manufactures of Europe, are the articles given in exchange for th: i ma 
poor ſlaves; for theſe, the corrupted Africans will practiſe every rw. oyage, 
lence and cruelty on their countrymen. If a ſhip comes in fight, its WM heir heal 
conlidered as a ſufficient motive for a war, and as a ſignal for an in. ei Sith 
ſtantaneous commencement of hoſtilities, They fall on the neigh- Jen det: 
bouring nations, for the purpoſe of making priſoners or ſlaves; andin Mut as we 
the tumult of war their rage often predominates, even over motive; Provided 
of avarice. In the height of their fury they maflacre their opponents, WR. good 
If a king tails in making priſoners of his enemies, he ſurrounds with Mhat' wer 
his army one of the towns of his ſubjects, ſets fire to the houſes, and Mrhus do 
picks up the people as they attempt to eſcape: from the flame, etched 
Theſe evils are not merely confined to the coaſts ; the negro-factor bat ti 
go many hundreds of miles up the country with goods brought tron WW +4} 
the Europeans, where markets of men are kept in the fame manner Mires whe 
as thoſe of beaſts with us. When the poor flaves, fuch as furvive WW 11 be 
the fatignes and hardſhips of the journey, are driven down to the fe. Wt. ſhip ; 
ſhore, they are ſtripped naked, and ſtrictly examined by the Eur ill fall“! 
pean {urgcons, both men and women, without the leaſt diſtinction „ bem thre 
modeity: thoſe who are approved as good, are marked with a ſeds elicemed, 
hot iron, with the ſhip's mark, after which they are put on board tit Would be 
veſſels, the men being ſhackled with irons, two and two togetben WW... dyin 
Beſides theſe methods of procuring ſlaves in multitudes, the tactots el; ten 6 
or tree negroes, as they are termed, who live on the coaſt, and kno Purpoſe, d 
how to ſpeak the European languages, are furniſhed with arms an Wared the 
ammunition, and thus equipped, they tally forth into the country, ax Not been 
kidnap numbers of children of both ſexes, which they find on the roads ide this 
or in the held where their parents keep them all day to watch the com ho ers 
for thoſe whom they meet with ftrong and grown up, they look uren e 
a clog of wood, and faſten them to it by the wriſts with ſtaples, and SW: would f 
thus bring them to the veſſels, labouring under the load, In * Fe liable t 
the parents bewail the loſs of their offspring; or in vain the ten . ad thus d 
family at home in the village expect the coming of their fire, with (0 rand the 
approach of the night! the ſhed muſt no more be enlivened NY n your la 
reſence, nor their labours be alleviated by their company recorded 
fields! So enormous are the practices ye have ſtirred up, ye degete ghtened 9 
rate ſons of Europe, among theſe well- meaning people! and ſo bitte ude practi 
the afflictions ye have ſtrewed round their dwellings: ad fay, th: 
Leaving thoſe regions of ſorrow and defolation, we may a e perpetr 
the ſcene to brighten, on contemplating the farther lot of the dei. Crimes 


hp 
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tives ; but alas! their ſufferings ſeem only beginning. Vang 
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ne- eight of affliction, ſome being ſnatched from all that was dear to 
% dem upon earth, and under the dreadtul apprehenſion of an un— 
me down perpetual ſlavery; pent up within the narrow confines of a 
tet el, ſometime fix or ſeven hundred together, they are often reduced 
ui. a ſtate of deſperation, wherein many have leaped into the ſea, 
ce nd kept themielves under water till they were drowned : others 
are ſtarved themſelves to death: great numbers have alſo fre- 
er vently been killed: and ſome deliberately put to death, under the 
try WlWreateſt torture, when they attempted to rite, in order to free them- 
ther WWE: 1ves from their preſent miſery and the ſlavery deſigned them. 
thc It may be ſaid that they are plentifully ſupplied with food on the 
6. WWoyage, and that every precaution is taken that can be conducive to 
is Weir health. The ſailors, it is true, often complain, that they them- 
\ 1- elves are ſadly pinched; ſome having been inveigled on board, and 
igt ien detained againſt their wills, that they are obliged to make it 
10 Nit as well as they can, by getting in with the negroes, who are well 
tes rovided for. The captains wiſh, ſay the crew, to bring the ſlaves 
e's. n good order to market, and to make us ſo tired of their uſage, 
with hat we may deſert them in the Weſt Indies, and fo loſe our Wages. 
, And WT hus do cruelty and fraud mark the manners and habits of theſe 
Mc. retched people, in every ſtage of this inhuman buſineſs. 
tors That their care of the negroes proceeds not from good-will, may 
tom amentably appear, from their inhuman treatment of them ſome— 
mne Wires when they are quiet, and not attempting an eſcape. If there 
We ſhould be any neceſſity, from tempeſtuous weather, tor lightening 
een Ne ſhip; or if it be preſumed, on the voyage, that the proviſions 
But ein fall ſhort before the voyage can be made, they are many of 
01 bem thrown overboard, Indeed, ſo lightly have their lives been 
wy pitcemed, that they have been taken upon a ſpeculation, that it 
e Would be more profitable to drown them than to run the hazard of 
the. heir dying. In 1781, 122 were thrown overboard from one veſ- 
ctots Wel; ten others, who were brought upon the deck for tbe ſame. 
kno! purpoſe, did not wait to be handcuffed, but leaped into the ſea, and 
3 an RMared the fate of their companions ; yet the people in the ſhip had 
7 a dot been put upon ſhort allowance; but the wretched captain 
roach grade this excuſe on board for his conduct: “ That if the flaves, 
1 ho were then ſickly, had died a natural death, the loſs would have 
ok F een the owners; but, as they were all throyn alive into the ſea, 
97 1 t would fall upon the ' underwriters.” Thus, ye inſurers, were 
able to be defrauded, by meddling in this inquitous traffic; 
en 0 Id thus did ye yburſelves, ye inconſiderate or wicked men, de- 
. aud the negroes of their lives. The preceding fact was proved, 
* h your law-ſuit with the owners, at Guildhall: the horrid deed 
in recorded in the annals of that court; where, perhaps, more en- 
I ghtened generations to come may look back with horror on the 
) bitte N de practices of their predeceſſors. Hundreds can come forward 
4 nd fay, that they heard the melancholy evidence with tears; tho? 
exe ne perpetrators of the murders elcaped the puniſhment due to 


lr crimes! 
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If the ſhip ſhould arrive ſafe at its deitined port, the wreicheg 
1 Africans are again expoied naked, without any diſtinction of ſex, 
| to the brutal examination of their purchaſers. In this melanchoj 
ſeene, mothers are ſeen hanging over their daughters, beden A 
their naked breaſts with tears; and daughters clinging to their pa 
Tents, not knowing what new tage of diſtreſs mult follow the 1's 
paration, or if ever they ſhould meet again; aud here what! ne 
pathy, what conimiſeration, are they to expect? Why, indeech if 
they will not feparate as readily as their owners think Proper, ihe 
whipper is called for, and the laſh exerciſed upon their naked bo. 
dies, till they are obliged to part! Having been brought tion ; 
country where a very tmall labour of tillage tupplied them abuy. 
dantly wich the neceſſaries of life, the hardihips that are 1inpok 
on them are often more than they can hear. Under theſe, togethy 
with change of climate, they droop and die in very great number, 
Thoſe that ſurvive the ſirſt two years, ate ſaid to be leatoned, oj 
fit to be put into a gang, to undergo the labours and hard{hi hips d 
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flavery. Although thoulands are ſlaughtered on the African c. 8 me 
tinent, through this iniquitous traffic, it is eſtimated, that 100,90 of no 
are, notwithſtanding, annually brought off from their native cou Wi B - 
try; two-thirds of theſe by the ſhips of the Engiiſh ; and that ze, o 87 obe) 

ah being gro 


are deſtroyec on the voyage and in the ſeaſoning. Woful hayork 

4: of the ſons of men! Fifty thouſand then annually {urvive, to work 

and people the plantations. How muſt theſe and their otfpiing 

banith ſolitude from the filent tracks that have been laid waite by 

the ſwords of the Europeans, and ſupply inhabitants in abundance 

to the iflands that have loſt even the remembrance of their nate 

Indians! As the lame climate, in a few generations, lightcns the 

blackneſs of their complexions, and throws a ſhade of daiknel 

over that of the Europeans, how muſt bath, by degrees, be alli: 

Jared in their perſon! and how muſt they at lait impercepiul 

commix with each other, and the unbecoming diſtinction of mau 

and flave be quite worn out! We may amule ourtclyes with hu oniſh hig. 

reflections as theſe, and with to ſee this aggravated evil in tac nich a cu 
favourable 8 of ew But alas! the catalogue of facts tail Ney are 

ſtares us in che face, obliges us to forego much of the picature ꝶ anner. 0 

might derive from inch. baren en expectations. There debe Pidg of | 

effects but very Partial take place: the flaves, continually expo 6 the "03 

to the ſeverity of the climate, retain much of their native ww {1 

trom generation ” Jeneiation; while the planters, ſereening hege n fuch an 

ſelves from the heat of the fun, and living at their eaſe, fil no TN 
ſomething of their light complexion ; DG the negroes, inc ˖ we been 

increaſing in their ſlaverr, and peopling the ſolitary waſtes the Lee puniſſim 

| ropeans have made, are worn down by the rigour of the hoo en beate 

impoſed on them; and, dy the accumulated hardſhips they are c- Bos this bee 

ſtantly expoted to, their days are ſhortened, and their generadsatation 

tended th 
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* Lecome extiact; inſomuch, that in one of the weſtern colonies 0: l 
Europeans, 650, oOo tlaves were imported within 100 yeals; * 
the expiratioa of Waich time, their Whole poſterity Were 59 
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o amount to 140, ooo. There 1s, perhaps, no part of the earth 
ere beaſts of burden are ſo much oppreſſed as the negroes in 


oly de fugar plantations, They are fixteen hours, including the 1 
tg do intervals at meals, in the ſervice of their cruel maſters ; and I 
be. e (hots of their drivers, an the cracks of the whip on their 1 
k WW. ied bodies, which cuts out ſmall pieces of fleſh at almoſt 11 
u. err stroke, are heard all day long in the fields. When wea- Ky, 
a' with this, they are employed three hours more in making 16 
e e neceſſary proviſion for themſelves; five only remain for ſleep, | 
b Wd their day is finiſhed. During the time of crop, which laſts 9 
naar months, they are often obliged to work all night in the 1 
ur eing-houſes or mills, The whole gang, as the planter calls g 
oo collection of ſlaves, is divided into two or three bodies; and 1 
ter en dividon takes its nights by turns in the works: this is a 1 
Ks :adful encroachment upon their time of reſt, Thoſe who can 1 
deep their. eyes open during their nightly labour, and are will» | 
PA 1g to reſiſt the drowſineſs that is continually coming upon them, "oY 
co Wie prefently worn out; while ſome of thoſe who are overcome, | 1 
000 nd who feed the mill between aſleep and awake, ſuffer, for 14 
vii ns obeying the calls of nature, by a limb, a hand, or an arm 9 
2-9 eing ground off, | 1 
10s To ſupport a life of ſuch unparalleled drudgery, the maſ- 1 
0% er allows to the flave for proviſions, clothing, medicines when * 
pil ck, &c. no more than thirty ſanliings per annum, upon an ave- 1 
c ge, and a imall ſpot of ground, which he gives him leave to 14 
dance Fultwate on the day called Sunday. Preſſed by hunger, he eats = 
ue ie vegetables which this produces, betore they are ripe, and con- 1 
5 ir 25s diſeaſe. His own ſpot is, perhaps, exhauſted; and he has 1 
es ie {ame appetite to be ſatisfied az before. Perhaps he creeps out | 1'Þ 
WING ſandeſtinely by night from his hut, to go in ſearch for food into 1 
pra is malter's or ſome neighbouring plantation. The watchman, to 

01. ire himſelf from chaſtiſement, is vigilant to detect him, and mutt 

4 oniſn him for an example. —not with a ſtick nor a whip, but 

ech a cutlaſs! Thus it happens that theſe unhappy flaves, if 

> 1 icy are taken, are either ſent away mangled in a barbarous 

ſe 95 anner, or are killed on the ſpot. Perhaps the negro, in the 
beit of his labours, and prefied hard by famine, is found eat- 4 
poet e the cane which his own hands have planted : this is ſure to 9 
e followed by the whip: and fo unmereifully has it been applied 1 
uch an occation, as to have been the cauſe, in wet weather, of | 
ien be ſufferer's death, Knives, or any thing that could be ſeized, | 
1 we been ſnatched in the fit of phrenzy, and uſed as inſtruments. 

MC OT puniſhment, Ia their flavery, ears have been flit, eyes have 

n beaten out, and bones have been broken. And ſo frequently 

rech this been the caſe, that it has been a matter of conſtant la- 

era entstion with difintereſted perſons, who, ont of curiofity, have 

ended the markets to which theſe unhappy people weekly re- 

i FF bat they have not been able to tuin their eyes on any 

; 3000 | 
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group 
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group of them whatever, but they have beheld theſe inhung| 


works of paſſion, deſpotiſm, and caprice. 

On their being firſt ſet. down in the plantations, after al the 
eruelty they have undergone in being forced from their nap 
country, hardly one in a hundred have ſcars, to ſhew they ye 
priſoners of war: they are generally ſuch as have been kidnappe 
or fold by their tyrants, after the deſtruction of a village, I 
ſlaves are men; they wifh to be free; they flee ſometimes to th 
receſſes of the mountains, where they chuſe to live upon any th 
that the foil atfords; nay, on the very ſoil itſelf, rather thang, 
turn. It ſometimes happens that the manager of a mountain. pla. 
tation falls in with one of thete; he immediately, ſeizes him, zu 
threatens to carry him to his former maſter, unleſs he will con. 
fent to live on the mountain, and cultivate his ground, Why 
his plantation is put in order, he carries him home, abandons hin 
to all the ſuggeſtions of delpotic rage, and accepts a reward ft 
bis honeity. The unhappy wretch is chained, ſcourged, and ty: 
tured; and all this becauſe he obeyed the dictates of nature, ay 
wanted to be free. If he has been abſent fix months, he fil 
a victim to impious law; he is conſidered as a criminal againſt th 
ſtate; he is tried and condemned by two or three juſtices of th 
peace, and without the intervention of a jury. The marſhal, « 
ſheriff, tuperintends his execution; and the niafter receives money, 
as the price of the flave, from the public treatury, Perhaps are 
ward has been offered for him, dead or alive. In that caſe, be 
has not ſo much time allowed him; his mercileſs purſuers over 
and ſhoot him, they cut off his head, and exultingly bear it aua, 


ſtill recking with blood: this they produce, as the proof rc 


by law, to entitle them to the reward. "The Africans are me; 
they have ſometimes ventured to reſent their abuſes, and reſiſt thet 
oppoſers: what has been the conſequence ? they bave been mut 
dered at the direction of their maſters; for in thoſe rueful countries 
the life of a negro is only valued at a price that would ſcarce) 
purchaſe a horſe. The maſter has the power of murdering his lt 


if he pays a moderate fine; and the murder muſt be attended vi 


uncgmmon circumſtances of horror, it it even produce an enquif 
The negroes, ſav their oppreſſors, are an inferior link in the chand 


human beings, and intended for ſlavery, It may ſeem {uperſiuoy 
to difintereſted people to contradict o abſurd a poſition : it mn 
be remarked, however, that the deicendants of the Portugueze, | 
7.anguebar, have become ſuch a people; their heads having gi 
woolly, and their complexions black, while thoſe of the negro 
the northern parts of America, and alſo in Europe, have got I} 
hair and fair complexions. But it is well known that the negh 
- have capacities like other men; that they become expert workme 
and fine writers, both in proſe and verſe, when they have ang 
- portunity of learning, | | 
The following little extract from the writings of an ai 
can girl, being part of a hymn, may terve to thew, chat 1 
me 
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ther genius nor yet devotion is peculiar to the people of white 
complexion: | \ 


ll 


mi] 


1 | | 
* Fill'd with the praiſe of him who gives the light, 
5 Aud draws the ſable curtains of the night, 
were Let placid flumbers foothe each weary mind 
IPped, At morn, to wake more heav'nly aud retin'd ; 
The So ſhall the labours of the day begin 
to th More pure and guarded from the ſnares of fin, 
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gan , The authoreſs of theſe lines was Phillis Wheatley, negro flave to 
pr John Wheatley, of Boſton, in New England. She was kidnapped 
n, and when only eight years old; and in the year 1761 was tranſported 


Uto America, where ſhe was ſold with other flaves. She had no 


When {choo!-education there; but receiving ſome little inſtruction from 
ns hin the family where ſhe lived, ſhe obtained ſuch a knowledge of the 
rd fo Engliſh language within fixteen months from the time of her 
nd tr. WB ariival, as to be able to ſpeak and read it, to the aſtoniſhment 
e, ant of thole who heard her. She ſoon afterwards learned to write: 
je {alk and, having a great inclination to learn the Latin tongue, the 
nſt ewas indulged by her matter, and made a progreſs. Her poet- 
of te AY ical works were publiſhed in the year 1773, when ſhe was about 


hal, & twenty years of age. They contain thirty-eight pieces, on different 


moner, WA ſubjects. While the hiſtory of this young woman ſhews that the 
psaHvegroes are not a race of beings inferior to white people, it at- 
aſe, E fords us the pleaſure of alſo obſerving, that they do not always 
vera fall into the hands of inhuman tyrants. Probably, many have been 
t ain the practice of purchating thoſe poor, forlorn, expatriated pec- 


require 
> men; 
1ſt thei 


ple, from motives of benevolence, or to prevent their falling into 
the hands of cruel taſkmaſters. | 1 
Since the late devaſtations of the ſword on the American con— 


0 nent, the lot of the negroes appears in ſome places to be gtou— 
unten ing lomewhat more tolerable. In Ameiica, teveral members of 
ſczreſſ the church of Rome, of England, of Scotland, of Independents, 
is ue and others, have liberated their ſlaves, convinced chat it is wrong to 
ed vu rob poor innocent people of their liberty. The Society of Friends 


qui 
chand 
erſtuon 


have done this in a collective capacity; and many of them hive 
made reſtitution to the people ſo liberated, tor the time they had 
| kept them in bondage, The king of Denmark has decreed that 


it ui te flave-trade ſhall be abolithed in his dominions. The Briiith 
deze, 1 Houle ot Commons has reſolved that the flave-trade thall. be abo— 
; 000 "hed. The American Congreſs has decreed its abolition; but 
groe On they yet retain in their boaſted land of liberty, about 500,900 in 
ot 100g bondage ; they are, however, continually ſetting them free; and 
negle in the northern ſtates, all the ſlaves have been already emancipated, 
orkne t is remarkable, that, before the war, the province of Virginia pe— 
e an oo "tioned the Britiſh government to prohibit the farther importation 


of flaves : but their requeſt was not complied with; and this pre- 


in An vented others from applying in that way. The French Convention 
11at bas aboliſhed the ſlave- trade, and emancipated the flaves throughout 


a their whole republic. 


It 


> - , 7 - - am nana * 


tracks of America, where the natives ſeem unreſtrained and tree 


on the intereſt of the tribe, leaves individuals to decide iheir 
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It is to be feared that, in many inſtances, the moſt earneſt a⁴αZ the da) 
eates for the negroes, are not yet fully conſcious that they a0 W ficaling 
not their ſuperiors. Intermarriages ſeldom take place betweey W antiquit 
the blacks and the whites; and they even aſſemble, in ſome j,, ſnews t 
ſtances, ſeparately for public worſhip. How contrary is this; relled 
the fraternal ſentiment, that we are all children of the ſame 4. other w 
mighty Parent, who regards us all with equal mercy. The church homer 
of Rome has always diſtinguiſhed itſelf for its zeal in propazzt. about t. 
ing its religious tenets among the heathen; and there ſeems v be drar 
have been leſs of theſe abominable prejudices manifeſted in ut ture of 
community, where the people have once received their doctrines, Das it wa 
The ſociety which has taken the lead in emancipating the ſlave, pirates 
and which has moſt of all renounced outward forms and ce. bazardoi 
monies, ſeems to have been the laſt in riſing ſuperior to the{ thus: or 
prejudices, While, the moſt enlightened authors have been ther Han huſba 
pancgyriſts, for their zeal in eſpouſing the cauſe of the oppreſſed, che ploy 
they have been the moſt backward in receiving into religios Hof dange 
fcllowſhip the people of a different colour, inſtead of mag Hof a rob 
haſte to do juſtice to the catholic principle which they profely Wng, ſnat 
in giving the fraternal embrace ere the chain of bondage was t lengt 
broken. | 85 : binds hi 
We might now take our leave of the ſubject of ſlavery, aud Jpens tha 
the parts of the earth it tas fo hidcoufty detormed, under the con- WiWcene is 
. fortable information that the evil has rather abated, and under ile the form 
pleaſing hope that it will at length entirely paſs away: however, From real 
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before we enter upon the lands of greateſt liberty, —the interior 
to a degree of wildneſs; where the ſenate, while it debate 


own conteſts between themſelves; and where the children mull 
not be corrected, for fear of breaking their native ſpirit 6f 
freedom,—a very ſhort hiſtory of ſlavery, in general, may pet 
haps be entertaining. | FR 

139. Slavery in Antiquity. ] Beſides the bond-ſervants we read of 
in antiquity, u ho found protection and a comfortable provilion 
in the houſehold of the patriarchs; and tuch as fold all that t 
had, their lands and themſelves to Pharaoh, for corn in tit 
time of ſamine, when Joſeph was governor; who removed then 
to cities from one end of the borders of Egypt to the oller 
and gave them ſeed to ſow the lend, and made a law that Fo 
raoh ſhould have the fifth part of the encrcaſe, and four pars 
ſbould be their own for ſeed of the field, and for their food, and 
for them of their houſeholds, and for food for their little on; 
beſides theſe, we read of flaves of other deſcriptions, at very ca 
periods. Tt was generally cuſtomary with the nations in ani 
quity to lead their priſoners of war into captivity; and wy 
with their offspring, were detained in ſervitude. The Goll 
alſo in later days, on the ſubverſion of the Roman empire, 5 
zofed on the people they had conquerd, the ſeverity of ferviti , 
Lt is thought that this claſs of flaves had its beginning as cyl 
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il, 

w. che days of Nimrod; and the horrid practice of kidnapping, or 
e tealing off, and felling the human ſpecies, appears to be of equal 
een zotiquity} The ſtory of Joſeph, as recorded in the facred writings, 
n. ſhews that there were men, even at that early period, who tra- 
% Velled up and down as merchans, collecting, not only ſpicery and 
. WE other wares, but the human ſpecies alſo, for the purpoſes of traffic. 
ch 


Homer mention Egypt and Cyprus, as common markets for ſlaves, 
about the time of the Trojan war; and Xenophon, in deſcribing 
the dramatic Grecian dance, called Harpea, gives a moſt lively pic- 
ture of the rueful days of antiquity; when the ſtealing of men, 
Nas it was accompanied with danger, was accounted valour; and 
pirates fought at once emolument and honour in the equally 


ere. WE h:zardous and iniquitous buſineſs. The figure of the Harpea was 
heſe thus: one of the actors, or Grecian ſoldiers, in the character of 


her en huſbandman, is ſeen to till his land, and is obſerved, as he drives 


ec, tte plough, to look frequently bekind him, as if apprehenſive 
ious of danger; another immediately appears in ſight, in the character 
ing of a robber; the huſbandman, having ſeen him previouſly advanc- 


iety 


8. v0 


Wno, ſnatches up his arms, and a battle enſues before the plough. 
at length the robber, having got the better of the huſbandman, 
Wbinds him, and drives him off with his team. Sometimes it hap- 


a ens that the huſbandman ſubdues the robber: in this caſe the 
com. ene is only reverſed, as the latter is then bound and driven off by 
re be former. This entertainment, it may be obſerved, was taken 
ever, rom real manners. | 
tert We learn from Thucydides, that the Grecians themſelves, in 
| free their primitive ſtate, as well as their contemporary barbarians, who 
vals ahabited the ſea-coaſt and iflands, gave themſelves wholly up to pi- 
ivr acy, as their only profeſſion and ſupport. As well whole crews, 
mut r the benefit of their reſpective tribes, as private individuals, 
eit of embarked in this ſhocking buſineſs : they made Clones on the ſea- 
pe. oaſts, carried off cattle, ſurprized whole villages, put many of 
| Wc inhabitants to the ſword, and carried others into ſlavery, The 
ad of eus held ſome of the heathen in bondage, yet were reſtrained by 
viſion e law from abuſing their perſons, and were obliged to give them 
t they eir Sabbaths and jubilees. It was appointed that there ſhould be 
n tle Hue law, and one rule of juſtice for the native and the ſtranger; and 
| then ey were repeatedly called on to remember, that they themſelves 
other, ad been ſlaves in Egypt, and ftrangers in their land. Such were 
t Pia. de reſtrictions the Jews were under, in their conduct to the hea- 
- parts den ſlaves, though only under the Moſaic law. It now remained 
d, and er Chriſtianity, which breathes peace on earth, and good-will to 
once; an, to aboliſh the diſtinction between Jew and Gentile, Greek 
ea Barbarian, Bond and Free, The firſt converts to the doctrines 
\ ani WP! Jeſus, were conſpicuouſly a family of love, averſe from the vain | 
thee, WP finftions of the world, having all things in common: even in 
Gott erages, when the glory of the moſt holy religion ſeemed mucl. 
re, h. bſcured in its e de the principles of benevolence, which it 
vitude. culcates, generally prevailed at length againſt the barbarous, 
early s werſal, and ancient practices of holding ſervants in perpetual bon. 
the | | 
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adopted different meaſures; they built themſelves forts, and ſe. 


A 
- ENNNDCAD dE WI TG ws ee a et „„ 
, 


8 
dage, which had long deformed the Gothic times: ro amore 1); nk 
or, for the love of God; fro mercide anime, for the good of the foul, 
charters were granted for the manumiſſion of the ſlaves, which then 
compoſed the majority of the people; and about the cloſe of the 
twelfth century a general hberty prevailed over the weft of Europe 
But alas! the profeſlors of the Chriſtian name, when theſe hay 


| enterprit 
and the] 
neſs, or: 
continue 
made. 


reformations had been wrought at home, many of them abroad te. In ant 
te wed the piratical manners of antiquity : the Portugueſe led tie in learni 
Wey; the Englifh, the Spaniards, the French, and other maritime po. WM account 
ers ſoon followed the example. Within two centuries of the pte. had the 1 
ceding happy era, which ſo generally aboliſhed flavery in this pn tion. I 
of the, world, the Europeans made their deſcents on Africa; ani iW1ccn to 
committing depredations on the coaſt, firſt carried the wretched in. WW ©1711 g tc 
habitants into ſlavery: the natives terrified, fled in confuſion fron WM who Wel 
the coaſt, and fought in the interior parts, of the country a retreat might ſu; 
from the perſccution of the invaders. The Europeans purſued, er. very of 


were hun 
| ory dogs 
to ſpeak, 
till more 
from the 


tered their rivers, failed up into the heart of their country, ſurprizel 
them in their retreats, and dragged them off. Again the native 
fled in confternation, abandoned the banks of the rivers, and left the 
robbers without a proſpe& of their prey. The treebooters noy 


tled in the country, With the gaudy trappings of European 2, immedia 
they excited the wonder and curiofity of the Africans; by preſens Fill gre: 
and every appearance of munificence, they ſeduced their confidence Victims 
and attachment; they found out ſuitable tools for their iniquitou Ri 1/98rs wi 
_ deſigns; put theſe upon farniſhing them with their countryma Wi ſupplied 
for ſlaves; and thus, when they themſelves could no longer : their cor 
thieves, they at laſt became receivers. vopulatic 
e 3 country 

| | pole. J 

= pony | extermin 

| E wretched 

Ts Fropean a 

SECTION XIII. Ire burnt 

1 ; | | 2 _— Lrery te 
The Diſcovery of America, and the Events which folluued it, ho pieces; 
with a Deſcrijetion of the Indians, or native AMericans. torn Gon 


We may now conſider the aborigines of America, or the maile then 
indians of the New World. The Europcans have ſettled here l already | 
tar greater numbers perhaps, than in all the other parts of le Chriſtian 
carth: a view of theft: people, however, is naturally included 103 141. C 
Iketch of the nations of Europe. It is not ſo much their die America 


manners, as different ſituations and political diviſions, that ſepa world, w 
them from each other. 5 i * lever 
140. Diſcovery of America.] The diſcovery of America by ww the 
Europeans, has been productive of events, wherein moſt of the u extremity 
tions of the earth appear to have deen immediately or rem! ent c 
intereſted. While the nations of Europe were involved in x ctures, | 
3 i = 14 '© 111 diverged que than of 
greater barbariſm than at preſent, this beautifully diverimed dug : 
of the globe firſt preſented itſelf to their wondering view. A Fountry, 


enterp! 
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I),; | 
* enterpriſing and the needy, the active and the indolent, the zealous 
and the perſecuted, conſidered it as an aſylum from their wretched- 
ml es, or as a theatre for more extended action. Till this day, it ſtill 
or. i 3 to invite us; till this day emigrations are annually 
made. | 
10 In antiquity, the Greeks and Romans, from their improvements 
| the in learning, in ſciences, and the arts, had conceived the vanity to 
mY Hong themſelves ſuperior to the other nations of the earth, and 
2c. Thad the infolence to term them Barbarians, by way of contradiſtinc=- 
pan tion. This was groſs, even in heathens; but the later Europeans 
an (ec to have gone far beyond the antients in theſe errors. The 
dn. Nerring tenets of Chriſtians induced them to conſider thoſe nations 
on bo were not of their profeſſion, as a neglected race whom they 
enen night ſubdue and enflave, in order to convert them. On the diſco- 
i. en. Very of America, millions of them were put to the [word ; they 
1 were hunted down like wild beaſts, and their bodies caſt to the hun- 
ative; er dogs of the Europeans. It was familiar to the early adventurers 
fte bo ſpeak, in cold blood, of giving or lending the carcaſe of an Indian 
« no WS till more ſhould be obtained. By a cruelty, ſtill more oppreſſive, and 
4 (+. WT from the ſame infatiable thirſt for gold which had produced their 
n m immediate flaughter, the wretched Indians were exterminated in 
ſens, A {fill greater numbers. They were buried in the mines, and fell 
dene victims by want, by exceſſive labour, and by the unwholeſome va- 
ours wherein they breathed : their tender frames, heretofore eaſil 
rywen ſupplied on the kindly foil which they inhabited, ſoon ſunk under 
der b: their complicated hardſhips and diſtreſs. The ſprings of life and of 
” population thus ſapped by an unrelenting and continual tyranny, their 
country became waſte and deſert, and avarice defeated its own pur- 
E pole. The miſchief ended not here. To ſupply the place of the 
| exterminated Indians, another quarter of the globe is rendered 
F wretched, Africa is, in its turn, deſolated, to ſupply victims to Eu- 
ropean avarice; wars are kindled among the poor negroes, towns 
re burnt, and priſoners made for the purpoſe of entlaving them. 
5 Lery tender tie, whereby ſociety ſhould be knit tegether, is rent 
5 to pieces; parents, children, huſbands, wives, friends, companions, are 
torn from each other, are ſold and branded like beaſts of the field; 
native ike them are whipt and driven at their labours, and all, this, as has 
here already been ſhewn, by the pretenders to, by the profeifors of 
ot tte Chriſtianity! 


ded 113 141. Complexion, Features, £9c. of the Indians.] As the continents of 
{i ferent America are extended through every inhabited climate of the 
ſepane world, we may naturally expect to meet with every variety among 

tne ſcveral tribes who inhabit this largeſt quarter of the plyve. 
From the froſts and ſnows, however, which deſolate its moſt ſouthern 


the extremity, all acroſs the torrid zone, and quite away to the polar 
emoteſgregions on the north, there ſeems to be lefs difference in the 
| in \Wcatures, complexion, language, and manners of its ſeveral tribes 
| quaridl than of any other nations comprehended in an equal extent of 
x, 1 -FFountry, As they appear to have derived their origin, in very re- 


A mote 
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mote antiquity, from the Tartars on the north, or the clan 0 _—_ 
wandering Scythians, that were the fartheſt removed from the a, In this 1 
and manners of the polifhed nations in antiquity, and quite beyong i gets { 
the notice of all hiſtory; as they ſeem to have continued, with ini, WS a, they 
olable attachment, many of their ancient cuſtoms to this very day; n cem to 
the hiſtory of one theſe we ſhall often fee a juſt picture of the ret, Married t 
and perhaps a moſt lively repreſentation of the manners of ſome «f Whips u. 
the rude nations of the earth in the days of the antients. Thi own fan 


_ widely-difperſed people generally lead a wild and roving life, con. Wl put to d 


tinually expoſed to every ſeverity of the climate, and alſo anom WM they of 
their bodies with fat or greaſe, and colour them with paints: they vit the 
are of a dark complexion, even in temperate climates, On the other Upon 


hand, the hotteſt parts of America are refreſhed by breezes, oo {MiWſrvant « 
cooled by the ſnow-covered mountains, which ariſe there to an aſt». Wi peak be! 
niſhing height, This prevents the natives from becoming perfect perſon w 
black, like the negroes; and eſpecially as the country is not over- he great 
ſtacked with people; and the inhabitants have an opportunity of Wally in 
chuſing the moft pleaſant fituations. The natives of America ſeen heir aſſe 
to differ more in fize, than in features or complexion: indeed, n Nccordinę 
this reſpect their extenſive country of many climates, ſeems to ranked h 
afford a greater variety to the eye of an inquiſitive and cur» iWnobles ; | 
ous beholder than the whole of the earth befides. Who, for ther rey 
inſtance, are more diminutive than the little Greenlanders, and he public 
their neighbours at the polar region? between four and five feet in Nation; 
ſtature! and what nations are ſo ſtrong, active, and gigantic as the He heroi 
| tall tribes of Indians that are ſeen in Patagonia? among whom the hougghts 
talleſt of the Engliſh adveaturers, under Commodore Byron, ap- Hations o 
peared but like pigmies. 1 Put often 

Before the Europeans arrived in America, ſome of the native, he natio 
eſpecially the Mexicans, had made confiderable advances in tie fegards th 
arts; they had canoes, ſtone-houſes, and regular towns; they Piuture exp 
had temples; but their profeſſion was idolatry. In their pictu- ne haſter 
reſque and emblematic drawing, they had made an. effay toward re they ii 
the art of writing, or record; but unhappily they had gold and f the tri 
valuable jewels; it was to rob them of theſe, and take poſſeſſion c Hrocally, 
their country, that the cruel Europeans put millions to the ſword, tion. 
reduced others to flavery; and deſtroying their improvements, toge* 143. Mo 
ther with their government, threw the reft again upon their ., the pi 
tive wilds: though ſome of them have been bowed to the yole e belongs 
of ſlavery by the Spaniards; and ſome of them, corrupted by e s comme 
Dutch, have adopted, like the Africans, the practice of kidu l its allie 
ping; while others again have been reduced to civilization Ver their t 
the Jeſuit-profeflors. _ | | Pe men, 

142. Paſſion for Liberty, and Public Aſſemblies.) Theſe Indians a! tural de: 
generally enthuſiaſts for liberty. Their principal bufineſs is hun en the e 
ing, fiſhing, or war; agriculture and domeſtic concerns devolve pot ind to (ha 
the women. When a child is born, the mother and the infant 4 ptam; th 
plunged into the water: the mother attends to buſineſs the next le warric 


as uſual; the child is tied, or ſwathed down to a piece of dn 7 
| | Cale 
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board, together with the child, is hung upon a branch, laid down upon 


W the ground, or taken up by the mother as occaſion may require, 
In this ſituation the infant is taken care of without much trouble, till 


lt, 


3 of 
arty 


oni Wi: gets ſtrength in its limbs; itis then looſened, and let to crawl about. 
mi. As they are brought up without correction or reſtraint, their paſſions 
zu WW cem to grow violent with their years, and all their affections ſeem 
ret, (carried to extremes. Their revenge ſeems implacable, their friend- 

e of Whips unbounded : their priſoners of war are adopted into their 
This MS own families, and conſidered as one of themſelves, or elſe they are 
con- put to death with the moſt unrelenting cruelty :—fo little idea have 
win; A they of ſlavery or ſubordination, and ſo marked are all their actions 
they WW with the extremes of hatred and love. 


ther Upon ſerious occaſions, the Indians are very grave: they are ob- 


, or Wſervant of thoſe in company; reſpectful to the aged; they never 
ao. peak before they have well conſidered the matter, and are ſure the 
e(tly Wſpcrſon who ſpoke before them has entirely finiſhed. Hence they have 
over- Wthe greateſt contempt for the vivacity of the Europeans, who conti- 
ty of Wally interrupt each other, and frequently ſpeak all together, In 
ſeem their aſſemblies and public councils, every men is heard in his turn, 


(, in 
18 0 
cut. 
„ for 
„ and 
cet in 
48 thi 
n the 


l, apr 


Waccording as his years, his wiſdom, or his ſervice to his country, have 
ranked him. In fome tribes they have a king, and in ſome a ſort of 
Enobles ; but their power is rather perſuaſive than coercive : they are 
ther revered as fathers than dreaded as lords. The young attend 
he public councils for inſtruction ; here they learn the hiſtory of their 
Nation; here they are inflamed with the ſongs of thoſe who celebrate 
Whe heroic deeds of their anceſtors ; here the orators expreſs their 
Wioughts in a bold and figurative manner, ſtronger than the refined 
Wations of Europe can bear, and with geſtures equally violent, 
Put often extremely natural and expreſſive: here the intereſts of 


tives e nation are debated on, and reſolved; they regulate whatever 
in the regards the internal peace and order of the ſtate, and determine on 

they future expeditions ; the bond of friendſhip unites the ſociety ; every 
pictu- ae haſtens to execute the orders of the ſenate: and ſo unanimous 
warez re they in their conduct, and in all their manners, that in the hiſtory 


1d and t the tribe we may read the habits of the individual; and, reci- 


By : procally, in the life of the Indian, we have always the hiſtory of his 
wort, WiWation, ET | | | 

, toge- 143. Mode of War, and Condudt to Priſoners.} When wat is reſolved 

eir ba. WP", the principal captain ſummons the youth of the town to which 

> yole e belongs; the war-kettle is ſet on the fire; the war-ſong and dan-= 
by the es commence : the hatchet is ſent to all villages of the nation, and to 
ciduay l its allies ; war-ſongs and hideous howlings are heard day and night 

ion by er their track of the country; the women add their cries to thoſe of 


Pe men, lamenting the friends they have loſt, either in war or by a 


ans am Biiatural death, and demanding their places to be ſupplied by captives 
s hunt em the enemy. None are forced into the war; thoſe that have a 
ve vp ind to (hare in the expedition, give ſmall billets of wood to the war- 
ant lt Pain; they are then conſidered as enliſted, and it is death to recede. 
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he warrior have their faces blackened with charcoal, and daſhed 
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with ſtreaks of vermilion. The nations of Indians in America are {. 
parated by vaſt deſert frontiers, and emboſomed in thick and gloom: 
foreſts, that muſt be paſſed before they meet with the nation whon 
they intend to attack, Theſe are ſometimes wholly ignorant of ay 
danger, the enemy having waited whole years to attack them by fyr. 
prize; and it falls an eaſy prev to the unexpected fury of the invaders, 
but it more frequently happens that it has notice of the deſign, aud 
prepares to take the ſame advantage of the leaſt want of vigilance in 
_ thoſe who mean to attack them. They light no fires to warm then- 
ſelves, or drets their victuals, but ſubfiſt on the frugal pittance of 
little meal mixed with water: they lie cloſe to-the ground during the 
day, and march only in the night, and even then with the utmoſt 
precaution. When they diſcover an army of the enemy, they th:oy 
themſclves flat on their faces among the withered leaves, from which 
they are hardly diſcernible, their bodies being painted of a colour tg 
reſemble them. They generally let a part pats unmoleſted, and ther 
riſing a little, and ſetting up a moſt tremendous ſhout, Which they 
call the war-whoop, they pour a ſtorm of muſket-bullets upon the 
enemy. The party attacked return the ſame cry; and every man 
ſhelters himſelt behind a tree, and fires on the adverſe party, the 
moinent they riſe from the ground to give the ſecond volley, After 
tighting for ſome time in this manner, they leave their covert, and 
ruſh upon each other with {mall axes or tomahaw ks; the conteſt s 
Joon decided; and the conquerors ſatiate their ſavage fury with the 
moſt horrid inſults and barbarities on the dead bodies of their enemies 
They cut off the ſcalps, and carry them off to their huts, to hang uy 
as trophies of their valour and victory. The priſoners are oftercdt 
thoſe who have: loſt friends; and he is received into the houle vr 
ſenrenced to death: if the former, he is conſidered as a father, a 
fon, or a huſband that is loſt, and no other mark of captivity remains 
than a prohibition of returning on pain of death; but if the priſoner 
15 refuſed, it is no longer in the power of any one to ſave him. Ihe 
nation is aſſembled, the ſcaffold is raiſed, and the priſoner is faiteued 
to a fiake, He immediately opens his death-ſong, and prepares fit 
the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with a moſt undannted courage, hie 
his perſecutors make ready to put it to the utmoſt proof, by ever) 
torment which the mind of man, ingenious in miſchief, can invent, 
The priſoner endures all their tortures with aſtoniſhing coaſtavcy all 
relolution; not a groan, not a figh, nor a diſtortion of countenance 


eſcapes him: he poſſeſſes his mind entirely, in the midſt of the mot Þ 


_ exquiſite anguiſh, and only ſeeks relief from his miſery, by intulting 
his tormentors, and endeavouring, by the moſt contemptuous 1 
proaches, to provoke their rage, that they may at once put him to deat 
in the height of their fury. This he ſometimes effects: and this hend 
tragedy, at the recital of which human nature is ready to ſhrink, \ 
finally cloſed. Cn | . | 

144. Unreſerwved Friendſhip, Funerals, Sc.] As the ſeverity of tel 
temper, on theſe dread tul occalions, ſeems unparalleled in the hiſo 
of any other nation, to the enthuſiaſmof their triendſhip tcems qu 
a d aaa eER rec violell 
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vidlent; They delight in their family and friends while they are live 
ing ; and when they are removed by war or natural death, they re. 
gard their remains with friendſhip and affection. The loſs of one of 
their people is regarded by the whole town to which he belongs; no 


buſineſs, however important, is taken in hand; no rejoicing, howe— 
ver intereſting the occaſion, is heard, till they have performed 


their ceremonies in honour of the dead: theſe are executed with a 
great ſolemnity. The body is waſhed; anointed, and painted; it is 


W (lowed by the whole village, with mourning and lamentation, to 


the grave, and there interred with the molt pompous ornaments of 
the deceaſed. His bow and arrows, together with the things he moſt 


E 441ucd, and proviſions for the long journey they ſuppole he has to 
| take, are placed by him in the grave. After the funeral, thoſe who 
are nearly allied to him, conceal themſelves a conſiderable time in 
| their huts to indulge their grief. 


On theſe ſorrowful occaſions, their 
neighbours come to condole with the afflicted, and amuſe or cheer 
them with preſents. After ſome time, they reviſit the grave, they 
renew their lamentations, they clothe the remains of the body in 
new ornaments, and repeat the ſolemnities of the firſt interment. 
Every eight or ten years they celebrate a feſtival, which they call the 


| feaſt of the dead, or the feat of fouls; the day is appointed in the 


public council; the wealth of the nation is exhauſted on the occalion, 


| and all the ingenuity of the Indians diſplayed; the neighbouring 


people are invited to partake of the feaſt, and to be witneſſes of the 


 folemnity. The bodies of all thoſe who have died fince the laſt feſtival 
are now taken out of their graves; thoſe who have been interred at 
W the greateſt diſtance are diligently fought for by their relations; who, 


far from being diſcouraged by their inſupporta' le ſtench, cleanſe 
them from the worms, and bring them on their ſhoulders through 


tireiome journeys of ſeveral days, without ſuffering any other emo— 


tions to ariſe than thoſe of regret, for having loſt perſons who 
vere ſo dear to them in their lives. When all the bodies are collected 


| together, they are dreſſed in the fineſt ſkins they can procure; the 


tealt is held, their greateſt actions are celebrated, and all the tender 
jntercourſes that took place between them are recounted. A large pit 
is qug in the ground, and the bodies reinterred with pomp, with 
mourning, and lamentation. 

The Indians of America hold a future ſtate of exiſtence ; they 
make an offering of their firſt fruits: ſome ſeem to hold in vencration 
the fun and moon. They have their prieſts, their conjurors, their 
turtune-tellers, and doctors, who are regarded by the credulous as 


potſeifed of ſupernatural powers. They regard dreams, and the 
ünging and flying of birds, as omens of future events. Some tribes 


are peacetv] and averſe to the bloody buſineſs of battles ; others ſacri- 
tice or devour their priſoners of war, Some derive much of their food 
Irom the waters; Others principally feaſt upon veniſon ; ſome wear 
ſkins of beaſts; ſome a kind of cloth which they make from cotton; 


| and others hardly uſe-any covering at all, Before they were viſited 


dy the Europeans, their tools and arms were like thoſe of the South 


Q4 Sea 
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Sea iſlanders, with the addition of the bow and arrows; like the 
iſlanders alſo, ſome of them disfigure their bodies, to make them. 
{elves look fine; they bore the noſe, the lips, and cheeks : they 
draw down their ears to touch their ſhoulders, and by preſlu 
they deform the whole head. | 


SECTION XIV. 


A general Deſcrifition of the Peofele inhabiting the Lands round the Nut] 
Pole; farticularly the Natives of Greenland, and the Leflanders, 


Having now completed an imaginary tour round by far the great. 
eſt part of the earth, and obferved a variety of manners and of 
men ; before we make our deſcent on the poliſhed nations of 
Europe, we may leſſen our airy flight, and, ſweeping a ſmaller circle 
on the north, ſurvey the nation of little people that ſurround the 
Northern Pole. „ 
145. The Peofle of the Arctic Regions.] From Greenland, the moſt 
eaſtern part of North America, weſtward, round the globe, and 
arcoſs the northernmoſt wilds of America, Tartary, to the tracks of 
Lapland, which form the fartheſt parts of Europe, that are waſhed 
by the Frozen or or og te" Ocean, the people ſeem generally 
immerſed in the gr eſt ſuperſtitions. To the regions beyond the 
grave, they transfer the employments which give them delight whik 
upon earth. There, they imagine, in the abyſſes of the ſea, an 
elyſium of perpetual ſummer, of plenty of ſeals, rein-deer, and wild 
fowl, that are to be hunted without toil, that are even already 
caught, and boiling in kettles ready for their repaſt. Here, ſay then, 
the diligent and active whale-catchers and hunters of ſeals, wil 
thoſe that have been drowned in the fea, or died in child-bed, enjoy 
a happy exiſtence ; having firſt had to ſuffer in their paſſage to thele 
delightful regions for five whole days, ſliding down a rugged rock, 
witch has hereby been covered with blood Ang gore. Others, in thole 
lands of meteorovs wonders, fancy paradiſe in the moon; the.dances 
of ſportive ſouls, in the motions of the ſtreamers; and rain, the 
overflowings of the lakes where tlicy fowl and fiſh. The 7gnes fatii 
they ſuppoſe to be torngaks, or ſpirits ; and beings of this ſort, both 
benevolent and miichievous, they ſuppoſe to inhabit the air, the 
waters, the clifts of the rocks, the mountains, the winds, and even 
the things of that they eat. Their merriments and ſuperſtitious 
mectings are both accompanied with the found of a drum. The) 


have many romantic tales of ſpectres and apparitions, or ghoſts; 


theſe the women relate to their children, and initiate them in the 


ſuperſtitions of their fathers. The ſun, moon, and ſtars, they bebe 
| | F 
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to be living creatures; as men, women, rein- deer, dogs, bear- hun- 
ters, ſeal-catchers, &C. 
carry cheſts and kettles on the top of the houſe, and rattle and 
beat upon them, to frighten the moon back to its place, who 
mer think goes about among the houſes to pilfer their ſkins and 
katables, and to kill thoſe people who have not duly obſerved 
ke rules of abſtinence. 
E pinch the dogs by the ears: if they cry, as they aiways do, they 
account it a ſure fign that the end of the world is not yet come. 
When it thunders, they ſay, wo women are ſtretching and flap- 
ping a dried ſeal-tkin, and the thunder comes. from that rat- 
tle, They believe in witches, wizzards, and angekoks, or con— 
® jurors: theſe pretend to take journies or flights with familiar 
@ jpirits, to the inviſible regions and abodes of fouls, while the 
remain inactive and quiet before the credulous multitude, who 
are waitin 
W fiir, and ſet up a cry; a ligat is made, and they ſeem pale and 
© out of breath, as if fatigued with a long journey. On the bene- 
E ditions of theſe, and on ſtrange ſuperſtitious ceremonies, they de- 
bend = good luck in their employments, and for recovery from 
ſickneſs. | | | 


hole, that the water cannot penetrate. 
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During an eclipſe of the moon, they 


At an eclipſe of the ſun, the women 


their return in the dark; by and by they begin to 


A people thus ſuperſtitious, it may well be ſuppoſed, would 


@ readily imagine ſomething ſupernatural in the ſuperior arts of 
the Europeans. 
could hardly be perſuaded but the reader muſt firſt hear a voice 
Fin the book; and it was a good while before they could be 
E prevailed upon to carry a letter, it ſeemed ſuch a ſtrange and 
| ſupernatural thing that a ſcrolled paper could ſpeak to the per- 
Fon who received it, and tell him what the writer wanted as well 
Jas they could do themſelves. By 


In fact, when theſe read aloud to them, they 


146. Their Strength and Agility.] The ſtrength and agility of body 


in this hardy little race, is aſtoniſhing: after enduring hunger for 
ſcveral days, in their little kajaks, or boats, they will ride out a 
ſtorm where a European boat could not live. 
Eprincipally formed of laths and hoops, and covered with ſeal- 
eins both above and below; it is the form of a weaver's ſhuttle, 
and fix yards in length; in the middle is a hole, into which the 
p Greenlander flips his feet and fits down; he tucks the under part 


The kajak is 


ok his water-pelt, or great coat, round the rim or ho9p at the 
He has his line coiled 
up before him, and his harpoons and lances at hand, which 


are very ingeniouſly contrived, and curiouſly made, for ſtriking the 
leals; but it is with his pautik, or bar, that he navigates his little 


2 


pellet: this he lays hold of with both hands by the middle, and 


With great regularity and quickneſs ſtrikes the water on both ſides, 
and rows along with great velocity. He darts over the boiſterous 


F>ilows like an arrow: if a wave break over him, he is preſently 
gain ſkimming along the ſurface: if he be overturned, and his 
head be directly downwards, with a ſwing of his pautik hc recovers 
s former ſtation ; but if he loſes this, he is commonly loſt himſelf, 
| It 
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It is on this trying occaſion he creeps out of his kajak, ang 
cries aloud for help: if none be at hand to come to his afjj. 
ance, he binds himſelf to his boat, that his body may be found 
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and interred. Their umiaks, or womens boats, are fimilzrl 
formed, but large and open at top: theſe are rowed by the wo. 
men; but the men in their kajaks at hand, ſhelter it from the 
greateſt waves, and, in caſe of need, lay hold of the gunnel wich 
their hands, to keep it on a balance. They coaſt along in theſe 
boats voyages froin two to four hundred leagues, with their fur. 
niture and ſubſtance, at the rate of twelve leagues a day. 4 
every night's lodging they unload, pitch their tents, drag ther 
boat aſhore, turn it upſide down, and load the beams, fore and 
aft, with ſtones, that the winds may not blow it away. If at ay 
time the coaſt will not permit them to paſs, fix or eight of then 
take the boat on their heads, ana convey it over land, to a more fl. 

vourable water. : e | | 
Some of theſe nations ſhew uncommon agility in ſcowring over 
the incruſted ſnow on ſkates of deal or ribs of animals: with theſe 
they run down the beaſts of the chace; they even overtake the 
fleet deer; they ſcale the hills, and flide dow n precipices. In theſe 
exercites they make uſe of a javelin or pike, and with this they 
kiil the animals they purſue: even the women partake in theſe h. 
bours, and are themſelves ſo ſtrong, that one of them will carry; 
beam, which it would take two men of the more refined nations 
of Europe to lift from the ground. Yet, hardy as theſe'peoyls 
are, and bold amid the dangers they have perpetually to encounter 
in procuring their ſuſtenance, they have generally been accountet 
a timid race, incapable of being embodied as military troops. lu. 
deed they ſeem ſo much attached to their own native fnows, and 
their own native manners, they have very little idea that happt 
neſs can be found in the lands or the purſuits of any nation bit 
their own: and if they ſhewed as much wiſdom in all their par- 
tialities, as they do in avoiding the horrid practice of war, We 
might certainiy account them the wiſeſt and happieſt nation 
among mankind. But the ſtrange mixture of good and evi n. 
their manners in ſocial life, renders their national character equi 
vocal and undetermined. | 
147. Hlouſes, Terits, and Feaſts, ] Theſe people change their had. 
tations according to the ſeaſon, living in houſes in winter; in fun. 
mer in tenis. Their houſes are built with ſtones and ſods : the 
are roofed with beams and rafters, and ſmall wood between thn, 
and over theſe are laid buſhes and turf, and fine earth on the 10%. 
They have neither door nor chimney : the uſe of both thele 
ſupplied by a vaulted paſtage, four or fix yards long, entering tre 
middle of the houſe in the front: this is ſo low that they mi 
nearly creep on their hands and feet, eſpecially when they firſt ſi 
down into the paſſage, either from within or without. The vi" 
are hung on the infide with old {kins, to keep out the dam 
the roof, on the outſide, is covered with them alſo. Teo 
| TILA 
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E middle, all along one ſide of the houſe, there 18 a bench of boards, 
W .-:{:d above a foot high, and covered with ſkin : this is divided 
W: to ſmall apartments, reſembling hories ſtalls, by ſkins ſtretch- 
W ing from the wall to the poſts that {ſupport the root in the mid- 
dle; each family has a ſtall, and the number of families in one 
bouſe are from three to ten. 0 
pelis, they alſo ſit on them; the men foremoſt, with their legs 
bapging down, carving their tackle and tools; the women behind 
mem, minding their ſewing: theſe alſo cook their victuals. Oppo- 
te to them, on the front of the houſe, are windows, made of the 
inteſtines of ſeals, and of halibut's maws, and fewed fo neat and 
W tight, that the wind and ſnow are kept out while the light is let 
W ;: A bench runs along under the windows the whole length of 
e houſe; on which ſtrangers fit and fleep. By every polt there 
J a fire-place, of a curious and ſimple kind, {or the uſe of each 
Emily; it is nothing more than a lamp hewn out of a kind of chalk, 
or ſoft marble. They fill it with the oil of ſeals, and uſe fine moſs 
inſtead of cotton; over this they boil their meat in a ſort of kettle 
of the ſame ſubſtance with the lamp: over all they faſten a wooden 
E rack, on which they lay their wet clothes and boots to dry; and 
B curing their dark and-tedious winter, the lamps ſuſficiently enlighien 
the houſe, and warm it very equally. | 1 
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On theſe floors they fleep upon 


On the coming of ſpring, when the ſnow begins to melt, and 


E threatens to run through the roof, they move out of theſe huts, re- 
oicing to ſpend the ſummer in tents, 
F poles, and covered with ſkins: the order of them is much the ſame 
Jas that of their houſes, but they are much more cleanly; and in 
E theſe they endeavour to diſplay ſome finery and taſte. 
ſion of a viſit, their gueſts or viſitors are welcomed with ſinging, 
and preſented with a ſoft pelt to fit upon; the men talk very 
E cravely and conſiderately of the weather, of hunting, and fiſhing; 


Their tents are framed with 


On occa- 


the women firſt mutually bewail their deceaſed relations with an har- 


8 nonious-howl, and then divert themſelves with little ſtories, mean— 
EF while the horn with the ſnuff goes conſtantly round. When the 
[banquet is brought in, the gueſts let the hoſt preſs them oflen; 
they pretend indifference about it, left they thould appear poor or 
half. ſtarved. | 


They prefer their fleſh and fiſh when quite putrid, and enrich 


their diſhes with train oil; and for a deſert, they mix cow-berries 
with the chyle taken out of the rein- deer. On theſe occaſions, the 
grand ſubject of their converſation is their adventures in fſeal- 
_ catching. The left hard perſonates the teal, and repreſents the 


heſ: 3 erious leaps the animal took this way or that: the right diſplays 
ing the le motions and evolutions of their kajak and arm: how they ex- 
mut ended their uplifted arm, how ſteadily they aimed, and how forci- 
i; ey l they impelled the fatal dart. If Europeans are preſent, they 
e ils WG ke to hear them relate ſomething of their country. When they 
dam; ere told that ſuch a city has ſo many inhabitants; that ſuch a 


om tee 


aumber of whales would be required to feed them for one day; 
middle, N 5 | 


but 
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but that they eat no Ss =... 
of the ground, and he Be 8 like grafs ov WG 3 
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, rong beaſts, or in vehicles drawn by 4 
then they think they know it les drawn by then, od, b 
graſs, oxen Nein eh and Fad noni" * : 1 ly, xv they cal WW ppointe 
draw them over the 1 8 83 r ele are what he acc 
2 over the ice and ſnow. They admire all, and 4. 
a deſire of living in ſuch a fine and fertile land; b h Op” Parry 
fails when they are told that it ſometi hun ut their counzt ret, i 
there are no ſeals to be caught. eters e there, and tin f " ras 
| 148. Manners diverſe. ice 2 e dete 
their children, of Fro ] Though ſeveral different families uit ſours to 
1dren, livers ages, live in one houſe togeth L 
are ſo ſtill, circumſpect, and together, they erted! 
3 pect, peaceful, that ſcarcely any diſturbanes Wd f 
amongſt them. If a man returns home with dan e 

the evening, eſpecially with a ſeal in winte e with proviſion in Pendant! 
4 eee e bt In winter, which are then ſcarce Hinly the 
* all in the houſe, and invites 3 36" Baa " i 
of their good cheer. Hoſvitality i act 5 to partake BN 3 
both towards their Aer ee e 3 country, Wl he parti. 
run about as quiet as lambs; and their fond en 2 3 * 
parents grows with their years: they are brought „ PS 
chaſtiſement, and treated on the footing of friends 11 h _ TW 
deſired to do any thing contrary to their minds they fa . _ = ihe Fe 
any ceremony, I will not: and the parents put up with „ frike 
till the children fee their error. When a 8 1 — 7 55 
both himſelf and his bride are ſubject wks 3 wi, WG 8 
5 eee eager They ſeldom tell an aich e, _— 

icularly when they are to ſhew a traveller the w „ W, Wind 
they will rather go a piece with him. Cheati ks Non int 
violet afidutts, or hirkway wor ogra heating and ſtealing, and hem inf 
amongſt them. For ſuch people a 8 _ . de. ol - 
fluous: in fact, they are governed rather by 3 than by bo 10 tis 7 
and their drum-dances ſupply every want of political :nſtiſution! | It fon 
in them theſe ſimple republics find an Areopagus, or Futtice Poor forl 
hall; a gymnaſium, or place of ſports, and a en-. fair fo &vith hei 
bartering their little wares, Beſides their drumming and dances, oli to d 
they play at ball by moon: light; they have alſo -ames for 1 and ſym 
one another's ſtrength or hardineſs: for inſtance Ts competitor ] andefti 
ſtrike one another ſucceſſively on the bare back with th fil, | nd Fendeay g 
„be that holds out the longeſt is conqueror. Again n fit *. Fought N 
and link legs and arms; or hook fingers together and he who out Proen he 
pulls the other is maſter: a diverſion almoſt as ſtran e, but not none u 
quite ſo dangerous as the ſport of wreſtling, or the 5. 4 throw: Perhaps 
ing one another down, But the method in their aFemblies of but ual 
ending diſputes between plaintiff and defendant, is the moſt | vthing 
ſtrange and extraordinary : It a Greenlander imag lack himſelf in- unfurnifl 
jured by another, he betrays not the leaft trace of vexation d Me unin 
wrath, but compoſes a ſatirical poem: this he repeats ſo ofte» ay on f 
with finging and dancing in the preſence of his domeſtics, and on ſhore 
1 eſpecia uon, nor 
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L ſpecially women, that they get it in their memory; then he pub- 
ces a challenge that he will fight his antagoniſt, not with a 


Wopointed place, and preſents himſelf in the encircled theatre. 
Die accuſer begins to ſing his ſatire to the beat of the drum; 


pres is party in the auditory accompany him in the ſong, and back 
unge Nerv line, with repeating in chorus the words Auna aial': he thus 
th 73 ies the deeds of the aggreſſor; aud the audience laugh aloud. 


ne defendant then ſteps forth, anſwers the accuſation, and endea- 
with ours to ridicule his opponent in like manner; all which is corro- 
tier rated with the united chorus of his party; and the laugh changes 
dance des. In the fame odd manner the plaintiff replies; the de- 
on in Wie ndant rejoins ; with the moſt cutting things they can think of, 
race ny there muſt be no mixture of rudeneſs or paſſion. The 
„ n ompany at large conſtitute the jury; the victory is publicly de- 
riake kered; the delinquent endures the puniſhment of expoſure, and 
ntry, e partics become friends. ” 
1dr WS Theſe fimple people do not like to contradict, interrupt, or out- 
ther asl one another in diſcourſe; they have not a ſingle word in 
thou heir language by which to utter abuſe or curſing. They laugh 
ze Wt the formalities and compliments of the Europeans: at a man's 
thou ncovering before his ſuperior in rank; and wonder to fee a maſ- 
efuta) Wiſer firike or maltreat his ſervant. They diſcover not the leaſt trace 
wife, f obſcenity in their converſation; and on obſerving the foreigners 
ad of WEnmodeſt or prophane they ſtood amazed, and knew not how to 
ingh, Pccount for it, but by ſaying © theſe people have loſt their under- 
nay, WiW'fanding; the mad waters,” f. e. the ſtrong liquors, “ have made 
„and em inſane.” So amiable appear theſe people, amidſt their dark- 
noun reſs and ſuperſtitions, when we ſurvey them in the moſt favoura- 
uper- ble point of view. On the other hand, there are many exceptions 
laws: o this general deſcription, ET 
tions: lt fometimes happens that when the father of a family dies, the 
Wices poor forlorn widow has no near relations; ſhe lies on the ground 
ir for ith her children about her, bewailing the loſs of her huſband, al- 
inces, WW olt to diſtraction. Gueſts of an evil deſcription pretend to condole 
trying bnd ſympathize with her in her afflictions, but at the ſame time 


titors elandeſtinely bear away the effects of her late huſband. She perhaps 


. and gendeavours to ingratiate herſelf with her greateſt plunderer: te 
Jown, ought to maintain her, according to the uſages of the place; but 
) out. hen he is tired of her, ſhe and her children are again left helpleſs, 
t not If none want ſervants, or be diſpoſed to protect them a little longer, 


ut, finally, they muſt ſtarve or be frozen to death, having neither 
clothing nor lamp-oil. If the orphans ſurvive, perhaps they are 
unfurniſhed with a kajak, and, what is ſtill more unpromiſing, they 


on ſhore ſee a kajak overſet at ſea, and the poor man has no rela- 
uon, nor has particularly ſerved them, they behold with inſenſi- 
| bility, 


Word, but with a ſong: the reſpondent betakes himſelf to the | 


perhaps they protract life by eating fiſhes, muſcles, and ſea-graſs; 


Fre uninſtructed in the difficult buſineſs of managing it: they muſt 
ay on ſhore, and join in the drudgeries of the women. If people 
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bility, nay, with a certain degree of entertainment, how he ry, ſs, tha 
ples in vain to fave himſelf : it is too much trouble to ſtep into the, och ſide 
kajak, and haſten to his help; and, ſhould they be incommody 1 helple! 


with the ſhrieks and cries of their female relations, they lp De cann. 


Away. LET 5 long Wi 
The ſpirit of revenge ſeems to be as ſtrong in theſe people as in e Me his 
| WS irds an 


other American Indians; like them, alfo, they keep their dreadu Wi 
reſolutions inviolably ſecret, till an opportunity offers of wreakin, ot frier 
their vengeance on thoſe that have offended them; and their engl Whey are 
ties are conveved down to their children and grandchildren. Wer Je ſome 
a murder is committed, the aſſaffin generally perpetrates the dcedy ravelrs 
ſea, in a treacherous manner, by overſetting the Greenlander in h ey glo 
| kajak and drowning him, or by throwing a harpoon into his back Wore the 
behind. If the friends of the murdered man diſcover the alan Ney hav 
they ſtifle their anger, nay, they do not ſo much as let a word abou pccoved,; 
it tranſpire, for fear that he or his ſpies and accomplices might m murdere: 
patch them too, to ſecure himſelf; yet they will not forget tg People. 
avenge their friend's death when they meet the murderer aon . 
even though thirty years ſhould elapſe before they can effect 1 
They generally attack him on ſhore, declare the reaſon in a „ aAſa, 
words, then ſtone or run him through, and caſt his body into the beir ſim 
ſea; or if they are very much provoked, they hew him to pieces te." I 
and ſwallow a bit of his heart or liver, becaufe they think his rel Punters, 
tions will by that means loſe their courage to fall upon them, ſelves to 
Some poor creatures, for the ſake of procuring themſelves re. i" them, 


ſpe, or a livelihood among the people, pretend to the poser Pole of t 
of witchcraft : ſometimes however they are blamed for having be. iP 422d 
witched ſome perſon that has died : on this occaſion the country vil Mii" the * 
join to ſtone them; and they are thrown into the ſca, or hen to eople | 
pieces. Sometimes, when ſuch poor wetches find there is no pol. JLapiandd 
ſibility of eſcaping, they plunge themſelves into the ocean, to ene thele « 
the weapons that would hew them in picces, and leave their df. saure: 
membered carcaſe a prey to the ravens. However, if the perſon e h 
cut off leave any near relations, they endeavour to avenge the makes bi 
death; and thus the tragedy is continued in a prolonged lerts milk hen 
1 of murders, | | bt with v 
| Polygamy is not very common among them; yet” ſome tune ground, 
bi! more than one wife. When the women cannot be prevailed ic prele 
4 upon to marry by kind and courteous perſuaſions, they are con 57 : 
1 pelled to it by force; and ſometimes by blows. The matrime. 11 be 
44 nial contract is not fo irrevocable with them, but the man mal Fluable 
. put away his wife, eſpecially if ſhe has no children: this he dos bow-[tcin 
. with little ceremony; he only gives her a ſour look, march ber hot 
forth, and does not return again tor ſeveral days: ſhe perceives his . ton 
meaning directly, packs up her clothes, and removes to ber on ſoutk 
friends. The women before marriage are ſqueamiſhly ſhy: toe! ies. 
would account it an affront or an injury in company, if a young Als vob 
fellow were only to offer them a pinch of ſnutf. The women Tap, w! 
that are repudiated, or divorced, from their hutbands, ſomeins BA gui, 

turn proſtitutes; and as for the married people, fome are ſo fam 

1.4 
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I Ill. | 
i that if they can, they break the matrimonial obligation on 


ſtrup, 1 oh fides without a bluſh. When a mother dies and leaves 
) thei | lelpleſs babe behind her, if the father have no one to nurſe it, 
node Te cannot endure to ſee the infant's diſtreſs; he buries it alive 


y thy Pong with its mother: they are wrapped up in ſkins, carried to 
me high place, and covered with broad ſtones, to keep off the 
ids and foxes. Thoſe alſo that become old and infirm, and have 
Wt friends to ſupport them, are treated like the infant. Though 
Jer arc generally honeſt among themſelves, the indigent and lazy 
Fre ſometimes on the watch for ſtealing, eſpecially from unknown 
ravellers; but if they can rob a foreigner, either by craft or force, 
ey glory in the fact as a mark of their ſuperior abilities; there- 


in the 
eadfy] 
eaking 
Cum. 
When 
leeds 


* Wore the Europeans place no great confidence in them, becauſe 
FS ey have been cheated by them many times; nay, have even been 
a5 gecoyed aſhore and then baſely robbed of their goods, and afterwards 
t or ordered. Thus gloomy are the ſhades in the ſketch of theſe 


people. | | | 
| 149. Tartars, Laplanders.] What has here been related, is pe- 
Fculiarly applicable to Geenland : the Americans, and the Tartars 
Wof Aſia, however, who inhabit the ſame high latitudes, are, from 
heir ſimilar ſituations, put upon the fame habits and manners of 
life. lo procure themſelves ſubſiſtence, they muſt neceſſarily be 
Bunters, fiſhers, or fowlers.; and in winter, they muſt betake them- 
Pelves to their cloſe and warm houſes. From the litile that we know 
bot them, their conceptions or ſuperſtitions ſeem even groſſer than 
Hoſe of the Greenlanders. But of all theſe nations of little people, the 
aplanders appear the happieſt, moſt provident, and moſt improved 
in the arts of life. The rein-deer, which the other thoughtleſs 
cople have only fought to hunt and Kill for immediate uſe, the 
aplander has wifely reduced to domeſtication and ſervitude; and, 
in thele creatures alone, he finds almoſt every thing his ſimple wants 
require: they feed him, they clothe him; with their ſkins he 
verſo covers his tent; and of their ſkins he makes his bed; of theſe he 
ge the makes his ſnow-ſhoes ; and with theſe his fledge is ſhod ; of their 
i ſeries ilk he makes cheeſes, and puts the whey to immediate uſe, or boils 
with wood of forrel till it coagulates, and then keeps it under 
ground, in caſks, or deer-ſkins, to be uſed as a delicacy in winter: 
he preſerves allo the blood to mix with the marrow as a ſauce in 
üpring: even their inteſtines, when dreſſed and boiled, make him 
diſn he highly efteems. He converts almoſt every part of this 
veluable Creature to ſome uſe or other; their ſinews make him 
bow-ſtrings, ſprings for catching birds, and threads for ſewing ; 
their horns he ſells to be converted into glue; their tkins alſo, and 
heir tongues, which are accounted a great dclicacy, are ſent to 
Nie ſouthern parts of Europe, and procure him joreign toys and 
y: theſ kuries, This is not all, the rein: deer carries him in his journies; 
a v0 yoxed to the ſledge, which is extremely light, by means of a 
come p, which goes round its neck, and comes between its legs: the 
an guides the animal with a cord, which he faſtens round the 
575 horns, 
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horns, and encourages it to proceed with his voice, and drives it vin WW . 
a goad. Some of the wild breed, by far the ſtrongeſt, are * W forniſhed 
refractory, and often turn upon their drivers; who have they 1, other Pal 


other reſource but to cover themſelves with their ſledge, and tiality, tl 
the animal vent his fury upon that: but it is otherwife with tho and preſi 
that are tame; no creature can be more active, patient, 2 and gaze 


willing. When hard puſhed, they will trot nine or ten Swe4n ef thoſe 


miles, or between fifty and ſixty Engliſh miles at one ſtretch ; h Leavin 
in ſuch a caſe, the poor obedient creature ſatigues itſelf to death, i Jochman 
and, if not prevented by the Laplander, who kills it immediateh, WW the 1 
it would die a day or two after. In general, they can go abu e Fl 


thirty miles without halting, and this without any great or dn. bei wel 
gerons efforts. The food which this faithful domeſtic lives upon is pro et 
moſs; and while his fields are clothed with this, the Laplande 1 
envies neither the fertility nor the verdure of the ſouthern land. due 1 
feape. Wrapt up warm in his deer-ſkins, he defies the ſeverity of e 5 
his native climate; and, in the midſt of fnows, fearleis, and i mn ® a 
his eaſe, he drives his herds along the deſert, and calmly ſubſs tens 
where another would periſh: his hardy cattle too, root up the fr th 15 | 
but favourite fare from under the white deluge, while. his faithtul . : 1 
dog prevents them from wandering. - Caravans of theſe fimpl A oats 
people diverſiſy their long and tedions winter in excurſions to the . 
Finlond fairs; and, on the return of ſummer, in their own land of i 0 8 
0 fowls, they indiſcriminately prepare for thoſe exerciſes of the field 3 6b q 
which, in our land of liberty, are by law appropriated only to tte ag 
man of wealth; but which, in theirs, ſupply plenty and variety v WW; © 


their tables for one quarter of the gy | airs 
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between London _- the Country Parts of Ireland. Er 


1 | 8 The Ei 
We may now come home to the poliſhed nations of Europe, Fay to pu 


which is by far the leaſt quarter of the globe. Its nations lat Wpurpoſes ; 


SECTION- XV, 


now, for more than two thoufand years, cut the greateſt figure i one. A 

the annals of mankind ; its lands alſo bore the flattering ditt of they erect 

Chriſtendom, when Mahomet and his enthufiafts had fpread the Fupport t 

ravages and their doctrines over the nations which firſt heard e bete ver 

Chriſtian name. As | = LH birt on th 

To attempt to exhibit the nations of Europe and their variel ls it indy 

manners in one general ſketch, may appear prepoſterous and vi; hniſtians 

| however, it is but confiſtent with the preſent deſign to attempt the lorce of at 
i _ defcription; and, as wonder-fſtricken travellers have genen Pugaged 1 


furniſle 
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"in WS niſned the ſcenery of the views we have already taken of the 
out Wh other parts of the earth, it ſhould ſeem eſſential, in order to impar- 
"ng ality, that we ſhould thoroughly diveſt ourſelves of national habits 
« Wi and prejudices ; nay, in fact, become as ſtrangers, ready to admire 
thoſe and gaze upon every thing as new, while we ſurvey the manners 
in thoſe renowned nations. | 1 5 
<ok Wi Leaving, therefore, on the eaſt the followers of Mahomet, the 


ohman race, or Turks, of Afiatic dreſs, extraction, and manners, 
the Europeans ſeem ſtrikingly diſtinguiſned from the reſt of the 


105 world in their advances in arts, ſcience, and commerce, and in 
; ut their nationally profeſſing Chriſtianity, Their profeſſion and their 
1 improvements, together with colonies of themſelves, they have 
)0N 18 * 9 . g f : , Pl 

ni:r diſteminated to all the different quarters of the globe. Thus, 


acquainted with the peaceful and benevolent doctrines of the Chriſ- 
tan religion, and in poſſeſſion. of arts, which enable them to elude 
many of the calamities to which improvident and leſs improved 


- nations are « ften expoſed, how peaceful, how refined, how hap- 
| a W py, may we ſuppoſe this diſtinguiſhed race of the ſons of Adam to 


be, above the reſt of mankind ! The nations of Europe, however, 
Jon an impartial ſurvey, will be found in their manners of life, and 
in their enjoyments, much like other men. Hh, 

| 150. Arts and Sciences, Manners, Sc.] If we ſweep round their 
coaſts, we ſhall find their ports crowded with veſſels, and the pro- 
duce and luxuries of every climate upon earth landing on their quays. 
EAſlore are heard the hammer and the axe of the mechanic, and in 
the fields the voice of the huſbandman, Water, air, and fire, are 
called upon to impel their maſſive machines, their engines, or mills, 
and alleviate their labours ; while the ſmaller works of the handi- 
Weralt, the artiſt, and man of letters, ſupply many little convenien- 
ces and elegancies never dreamt of among nations unacquainted 
uich nice arts. That little inſtrument, the watch, which he carries 
about him, informs the European how time is going on: by the 
help of printing, he can have in his pocket records of ſcience un- 
non to the learned philoſophers of the antients : by this he learns 
Irhat is going on in every quarter of the globe; and, in fine, he dips 
Ius pen, and converſes with his abſent friends, though widely diſ- 
Epericd over the face of the earth. _ | 4 | 
The Europeans generally begin their week by devoting the firſt 


| ＋ 
aA 


mn NI to public worſhip ; other ſeaſons are alſo appointed for ſimilar 
* Purpoſes; the ſeventh day cloſes their labours, and their week is 
5 a ae. As aſylums for the weak and helpleſs, the ſick and the poor, 


hey erect buildings like palaces, and liberally endow them; or they 
pipport them by frequent charitable contributions: yet, amongſt 
bee very people, evils exiſt as in other parts of the world. As 
=rlt on the liſt, we may reckon the horrid practice of war, with the 
le it induces. The nations of Europe, though profeſſing to be 
briſtians, quarrel with each other, and decide their diſputes by 
Perce of arms: though there are but, comparatively, few immediately 
aged in this bloody buſineſs, yet the evil ſpreads far; individuale, 

| | | R . remote 
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remote from the field of battle, talk over its tumults 30 il b 8 
carnage unconcerned!y ; or, partial to the arms of their own parti > ho 
cular nation, or their own particular party, witlr a. degee Wl poſſcſhon 
of enthuſiaſm, rejoice in their ſucceſs, and with deſtruction to thy the 4 
who oppoſe them. . 3 a long 1 
In Europe there are gaols crowded with criminals, and on the Auen 5 
are inflicted the puniſhment of whips, racks, gibbets, and fir. 1 
In Europe, notwithſtanding its inhabitants are fo improved, then » er 
are many of them ſuffer poverty, and ſome die through want, 1; Os 
their improvements were confined to the good of fociety, furcl, Wi 21 8 
many of theſe evils would hardly be known: but they ba Eg 
formed themſelves unreal and artificial wants, and, for the ſupph. Wi 450 oy 
ing of theſe, ſociety is oppreſſed. It is far beyond the deſign of the 2 hs 
preſent undertaking to attempt a catalogue of the luxuri-s aud . : ſt: 
fuperfluities of the nations of Europe. It may certainly be account. F A P 
ed an evil, if theſe take hands from uſeful labour; and that the | . e 
do, may appear evident, if we but look about us. It is a comma. =p 
place argument in favour of ſuperfluities, that the luxuries of tie N.uced 
rich give employment to the poor; but if thefe vanities had nota Wi 8 7 
tendency to corrupt our minds, and to mark out diſtinctions which 1 a 
flatter pride, the bane of human kind; if they even did not nati- ae wh 
rally produce theſe evils, let the uſclets attendance beſtowed onthe WM..1. are à 
wealthy be bui given to the labours of the plough, or loom. Ca Accord 
any thing be more evident than that, under Providence, the g man + 
things of this life would more plentifully abound, and the opprefion Hbeceſſitie. 
of the poor he conſiderably alleviated ? In fact, it appears, wheres bis extra 
ver the Europeans have tcattered deſolation and wretchedneſs abu irrants 2 
them, it has been from motives of avarice, or for the gratitication proved i 
of unreal wants. . 3 country 
Deſpairing of delineating, with any degree of accuracy, the d., banner o 
tracted, various, or complicated fcene which Europe exhibits, e He evil. 
may clofe this very ſhort ſketch by a few remarks that natur) By the 
offer themfelves, and which, if they be juſt, muſt neceflarily be N aſhion of 
intereſting. While it requires but little difcernment to fee e Hand the ſc 
miſconduct of the tyrants of the earth, who ſacrifice the peace ¶iove are e 
fociety for their own gratifications, or for their aggrandizemen, Here there 
the tyranny of cuſtom or of faſhion is often more oppreflive, tho Wiſilieir firſt 
thoughtlefs or unconcerned, we paſs along inſenfible of its inf raginent! 
ence, and unconſcious of its preſence. In reading of the ur Wi: to be 
limited power of deſpots in countries that are diſtant, or in 45 Wt, it 
that are paſt, and in conſidering the ſtate of Europe during bor the me 
feudal times, when the divifion of the people was into bauer (vn 
or gentlemen, and vaſfals or villains, the manners of the pre WW wher 
day feem gentle and humane in the comparifon; we ſeem relations 
feel relief 1a contemplating the preſent ſyſtem of things, axious + 
are induced to admire commerce and refinement, But has d. tcreſting e 


happineſs of mankind been hereby promoted! Perhaps, with 4 

the reforms it has introduced, the accompanying evils have nest 

preponderated, hes . 
The wealthy merchants often equal in extravagance the bard 


of the feudal times; and they ſeem, from their manner oi 1 
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Ido acquire diſpoſitions leſs hoſpitable. The barons obtained their 
oſſeffions by inheri ance; the merchanis, by rapacity, or by 
Ine continued earneſt purſuit of gain: perhaps ſtriving, through 
J long ſeries of years, to underſell competitors, and, in conſe- 
quence of this, bearing hard upon the workmen, and keeping 
down their wages as much as poſſible. The barons ſpent eve 
of their time at their caſtles or manſions; and their horſes and 
S {crvants, except on the ftate-days, were employed in, huſbandry. 
S The commercial ariſtocracy is engaged in a continual routine of 
extravagance; and their _ horſes and ſervants feem only to 
Dire for their accommodation, or for the gratification of their 
8 vanity, 8 N En 0 a 

In the feudal times, each man took a fixed ſtation, and was 
at reſt: he had no power of advancing bimielf or his family, 
all. ir be were poor; if rich, he muſt continue fo, as he had not the 
the privilege of diſpoſing of his eſtates. Now the incentives to action 
WA are perpetual : and- there ſeems to be no end to the reſtleſſnoſs 
the produced; all appear to be puthed on by an inſatiable thirſt for 
1014 rain. From all the ſituations in ſociety, between the higheſt 
cu end the loweſt in wealth and power, the people look down on 
13 tote whom they account their inferiors; they cringe to thoſe 
a the who are above them. 0 15 

Ca According to the faſhion of the preſent day, it is reputable for 


390 e man to live according to his means, not according to his 
en i neceflities ; and indeed, he is often reſpected in proportion t 
m 7 W g 1 og a 
eh his extravagance. From the higheſt to the loweſt, we ſeem to be 
about 


tyrants and flaves; and, in our mutual intercourſe, under ſo de- 
praved a ſyſtem, we corrupt and are corrupted. The laws of the 
country, and the prejudices of the people, even our language, 
2 pen of dreſs, and all our ceremonious habits, tend to keep up 
15 Wihc evil. — 

ure By the luxurious and extravagant manner of life, which it is the 
ily WW: hion of the preſent day to conſider reputable, ſociety is oppreſſed, 
0 i Ind the ſocial virtues are deſtroyed: but, chiefly, the affections of 
ac love are chilled in their infancy, are nipped in the bud. How few 
meld gere there that have entered into matrimony, who can ſay that 
10050 ir firſt movements towards that ſtate were made without embar- 
of Br finent ! and can things- be upon a right footing while this conti- 


ation 


e dl. 


6 1 Jes to be the @aſe? According to the preſent corrupt ſyſtem of 
1 tings, it is diſreputable for the women to declare their affections 
. for the men. How dreadful in its conſequences is this grievous yoke 


of tyranny, this galling chain of faſhion ! They muſt even difſimu- 


neee when applied to; and the officiouſneſs of ſelfiſh parents and 
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nxious and tender ſolicitude, and offer counſel on theſe very in- 
tereſting occaſions, cannot be included under the epithet of ſelfiſh) 
the ars which they afſume, are enough to damp the ardour of a baſh- 
ul youth, We know, we have all felt that the Supreme Being 
permits us the exerciſe of will, does not drag us with coercive 
Bains, points out to us what is right, and would enable us to _— 
| K 2 O 
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low it, if we would but ſubmit : but parents often aſſume a pou, 
greater than that which the Creator exerciſes over us. In ths 
ſtate of childhood they uſe ſtripes; and in that of mature age 
reſtraints. Thus, from the cradle to the grave, we are in a fy 
of bondage; for when at laſt we come to act for ourſelves, aud 
through all the ſucceeding years of life we feel ourſelves fetter 
with the trammels of faſhion, we are ſuch creatures of art; qr 
native genius and temper are ſo diſtorted and warped by educ. 
tion or manners, they are diſguiſed to the world, they are hidden 


trom ourſelves. 


It is ufually afferted that Chriſtianity is the religion of Europe. 
Its inhabitants generally call themſelves by this name; but if ve 
could entirely diveſt ourſelves of prejudice, . might we not fe, 
might we not lament, that we fall grievouſly ſhort of the true prin- 
ciple of Chriſtianity? The eſteem of man is generally the object af 
our purſuit; the conſciouſneſs of his preſence is the awe- impreſſin 
principle which directs and guides us; the expectation of his notice 
the grand ſtimulus, or motive of action. Oh for relief from this 
flaviſh and corrupting principle! this diſtracter of ſociety! thi 
tormentor of individuals !—Oh that we could ſee in every man a 
fellow, an equal! that we could ſincerely and heartily be conf. 
ous that no man on earth, however exalted his ſtation may be, ws 


our ſuperior. | 

It is curious to obſerve the different effects of light, in certain 
circumſtances, on the ſpirits of animals. The remark may pro. 
voke à ſmile in ſome, as inſignificant, or, perhaps, ludicrous, but 
cannot fail to be intereſting to the compaſſionate mind; and it is not 
entirely foreign to our preſent ſubje&t, The feeble tribes of ani. 
mated creatures, and thoſe whoſe enemies are numerous, appear 
to regard the light with different feelings, according to their ditte- 
rent habits of cvaſion. The flect creatures, which uſually fnd 
ſafety in flight, as the feathered tribes and winged inſects, and tie 
animals which are ſwift of foot, ruſh into .open dav, or make for 
the greateſt hight when attacked or alarmed ; while thoſe which 
find refuge in darkſome receſies, as the vermin and reptiles, and 
meds without wings, as naturally turn their eyes from the light, 
and make for the wall, or for holes, or retreats. Theſe latte! 
effects ſeem hardly leſs ſtriking in large cities, which are altogelhe! 
ſcenes of art, on the feelings of man. If he croſs the threſhold d 
the door, if he ſtep out into the ſtreet, in any thing like defhabille 
or under any unuſual appearance, he is no longer the ſame mai 


that he was in his parlour : there the floven, or the newly-moltet 


creature, fat at his eaſe; coming into the ſtreet, he feels contcow 
of the preſence of the people; he feels their eyes to be upon him; 
he is ready to ſnrink within himſelf, if he appear under any tattered 
form, or if he have even put on new finery, unleſs in the latter . 
ſtance he ſwells or riſes in ſelf-complacency. Thele are habits d. 
preſſed on us from our infancy. _ 
While the manners, already deſcribed, are in general Ga 
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ational, for a young couple to abide in a parent's houſe till, their 


Nl, 


Wer vildrea becoming numerous, they ſhould have occaſion for more 
the oom? Then they might take a houſe, and fiji it; and both father 
ape, And mother, perhaps, find aſſiſtants in their children. How much 
ſtats Lore beautiful would be the fight of a ycung family going off to 


orm a new hive, than the preſent cheerleſs way of the lone couple, 
if ue may uſe the exprefſion, ſetting off into an empty houſe, to take 


and 
tered 


| our {iWon them the new-fangled and important airs or manners which 

luca. are to practite when tet up to ſee company! but when it would 
they | | . 

dden be yet eaſier, more congeniai to their feelings, and more productive 


Jof their happineſs, to mingle with their younger brethren and ſiſters, 


rope. land, after a while, with their own little ones, who might hereby 
fue Neſcape ſtripes, while the young parents eſcaped reſtraiats; eſcaped, 


ſeg, till more advanced age at leaſt, the trammels of diitorted faſhion, 


prin. and the toils neceflary to keep them up. Moreover, the aged peo- 
& of ple would hereby be ſolaced with the company of their little grand- 
fling children, would tend them with delight, and would watch their lit- 
otic: le wants, and meet their wiſhes more ſolicitouſty than even the pa- 
this rents themfelves, Is not the ſuperior fondneſs that they ſhew tor 


this 
an 3 
nſci- 
5 Way 


the little ones the language of nature? and does it not ſhew, in un- 

Nequivocal characters, that the preſent ſyſtem of things is diſtorted 
and unnatural | 8 | 
15. Remarks and Reflections, ] Having now taken a general, tho" 


tan imaginary tour round the globe, we may again ſet out in a ſimilar 


Pro- ay; and, as we pals along, take a proſpect of the lower orders 
, but ot the creation, as variouſly diverſified in the different regions of the 
$ nol eirth: however, before we quit this moſt important part of geogra- 
fan. phy, the deſcription of the human race, a few reffections, that-natu- 
m_ rally preſent themſelves, may, perhaps, here appear becoming, rather 
ffe- 


than ſuperfluous and impertinent:— We have already teen, in the 
accounts that travellers have furniſhed, that there has no nation run 
lo wild, but its hiſtory generally affords alſo a view of ſomething that 
5 amiable, in the midit of all its rudeneſs and ſuperſtitions; and 
vere wonder-ſtricken travellers ſtill better acquainted with the man- 


find 
| the 
e for 
rhich 


and ners of the people they have deſcribed, and were they more diveſted 
light, of national prejudices, we ſhould likely ſtill hear more of what is 
_ Fagreeable, On the other hand, we may find many evils prevail 
ether 


1d of 
bille, 

man 
olten 
cio 
him; 
tered 
er l- 
5 1s 


are generally accounted the moſt civilized ; what delicacy then does 
it require to deſcribe the manners of men, or to draw national cha- 
Fracters! and how carefully ought we to remember, that general de- 
b/criptions can newer be univerſally applicd. In every nation there appear 


every people woful declenſions from manners that are virtuous, and 
principles that are ſublime, 
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very flight ſurvey of the nations of the earth, as they occurred in our 


among nations which make the higheſt religious profeſſion, and which 


happy exceptions to barbarous and unbecoming cuſtoms ;—among 
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SECTION XVI. 


Different Appearances of the Earth in different Climanes 
Diverſity of Animals, their Manners, Oc. 


We may now ſurvey the lower orders of the creation, as they ys 
yariouſly diverſified in the ſeveral quarters of the globe; and as mw 
is highly intereſted in theſe, we may often obſerve him, in a. 
ſpicuous point of view, in the varied picture; we may ſee how his 
habits and manners are often influenced by his particular ſituation, 
how he avails himſelf of the advantages it affords him; and hoy he 
evades the inconveniences to which it expoſes him ; and ſomething 
ſimilar may ſometimes be obſerved in our humble partners in the 
creation, the beaſts and birds. As the different parts of oar tene. 
trial ball receive the rays of the ſun in various directions, and con{e- 
quently its heat in very different proportions, they accordingly pu 
on very diflerent appearances: a polar proſpect, and a landſcape at 
the equator, are as oppolite in their appearances as in their fituation, 

152. Polar Regions, ] The polar regions, that receive the ſolar 
beams in a very oblique direction, and that continue for one-half o 
the year in night, preſent a picture bleak and hideous. The ground, 
which is rocky and barren, rears itſelf in lofty mountains and ina: 
ceſſible cliffs, and meets the mariner's eye at even forty leagues from 

ſhore. Theſe precipices, frightful in themſelves, receive an addii. 
ona) horror from being conſtantly covered with ice and ſnow, which 
daily ſeem to accumulate, and to fill all the valleys with encreafng 
deſolation. The few rocks and cliffs that are bare of ſnow, look, at 
a diſtance, of a dark brown colour, and quite naked; upon a nearer 
approach, however, they are found replete with many different veins 
of coloured ſtone, and here and there ſpread over with a little earth, 
and a ſcanty portion of graſs and heath, The internal parts of tic 
country are {till more deſolate and deterring. In wandering this ſ 
litade, ſome plains appear to be covered with ice, that, at ff glance, 
ſeem to promile the traveller an eaſy journey; but theſe are ev 
more formidable aud more unpaſſable than the mountains themſelves, 
being cleft with dreadful chaſms, and everywhere abounding wit 

pits that threaten certain deſtruction. | | 

The ſeas that ſurround theſe inhoſpitable coaſts are ſtill mote 
aſtoniſhing, being covered with flakes of floating ice that ſpread like 
extenſive fields, or that riſe out of the water like enormous moun- 
tains :; theſe, which are compoſed of materials as clear and tranips- 
rent as glaſs, exhibit a variety of colours, and aſſume many ſtrange, 
phantaſtic, dazzling, and ſometimes dreadful appearances. Son: 
look like large iflands, with plains, valleys, and hills, which often 
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tive of the harmony of ſociety, the conſequences ſeem moſt griey- 
ous in the reſtraints hereby impoſed on the ſexes. It is curious 
but afflitive, to obſerve how, by the perverſe ſyſtem, or the wrong 
eſtimation of things, the objects which are, or oveht to be, of 
ſmaller moment, are preferred to thoſe of greater concern. What 


judgment is ſhewn (and it is not to be cenſured, perhaps the ex- 


ercile of it is commendable) in the conducting of buſinefe! Hou 
well the trader will judge of the advantage of certain ſituations, of 
the methods of inducing cuſtomers to call on him! He fecls himſelf 
happy in having his family about him; but he little contiders, per- 
haps, that he is growing old, and cannot ſtay with them long. 

But, in the preſent order of things, how ſhall the obſtacles which 
lie in the way of marriage be removed? Prejudices cannot be done 


| away at once : we cannot but in ſome degree accommodate our- 


ſelves to them, Shall the parent endeavour to get off the children 
like articles of trade? If he ſee a youth whom he eſteems and loves, 
and would wiſh to call him by the name of fon ; if he manifeft that 


| wiſh, the youth muſt have ſuperior judgment and virtue if he does 


not turn away from ſuch a hint with diſlike. Such a wreck of good 
ſenſe and good manners has taken place in this quarter of the carth! 
Perhaps there is nothing ſo well adapted to do away theſe evils, 
theſe deſolating evils, as the promotion of hoſpitality, of fellow- 
ſhip, or good neighbourhood. It parents heartily encouraged this ; 
if they were but more willing to ſacrifice the mammon of unrighte- 
ouſneſs to the duties and gratifications of ſocial life, the children 


| would naturally become fond of each other in their early and inno- 


cent diverſions, and, in the blooming ſcaton of youth, would atfec- 
tionately and piouſly enter into the ſolicitudes and pleatures of 


married life, inſtead of waiting till the tender teelings of love were 


ebtuſed or deſtroyed, by the multiplicd cares and toils which aitach 


| themſelves to our complicated manner of lite, and the man takes 
e woman upon a dead calculation of profit and loſs. Were parents 
| but hoſpitable or ſocial, it would follow, as a conſequence, thut 

| mankind would increaſe and multiply, inſtead of the preſent unna- 


tural ſyſtem of celibacv prevailing. 


This is not mere declamation, unfounded on fact. To prove 


the aſſertion, let us juſt glance on the moſt oppoſite views of toci- 


| ety which theſe countries afford. In the two iflands on the weit of 
| Lurope, where that language is ſpoken which is now belore the 


reader, there is a very great diſparity in the condition of the 
inhabitants; their manners alſo differ. In the capital of England 
we ſee a prodigious exhibition of wealth. Landon ſcems to aniwer 
the pron, dee Tyre in antiquity : the fits a queen on the waters; 
ner merchants are the great ones of the carth. Notw:.thſtanding 


| the myriads of the inhabitants, there ſeems to be enough of pro- 

Liſion for the whole: if it were fairly diſtributed, enough and to 
Ipare. Yet, here, from the iſolating policy which prevaits, caving 

| £21 family to live only to itſelf, the humanizing buſineſs of mar- 


zige goes very ſlowly forward; and the number of the inhabi ants, 
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is kept up by a continual influx of people from other parts. lu 
the parlours, the children are kept up like nuns or friars ; and in 
the kitchens, the ſervantz. In the country parts of Ireland, where 
the people ſeem to be the moſt neglected, or the moſt oppreſſed, 
where they have their little farms at rack-rent ; where they find it 
difficult to live ; and where a pampered Londoner might nearly jharye 
there, from their ſocial diſpoſitions and hoſpitable manners, matti. 
age is much encouraged, and early entered into. In caſting out 
eyes over the Hibernian landſcape, we are ſtruck with the idea gf 
an unimproved or neglected ſtate of agriculture, The cabins, or 
cottages, ſcattered over the. country, or huddted together in an 
irregular way, do not impreſs us with a notion of the elegancies of 
life; hardly allow. us to think that their inhabitants enjoy the com. 
mon accommodations of it, We are ready to lay, how is it to be 
accounted for, that Ireland, an officina gentiam,” ſupplies to many 
inhabitants to other countries? The ſcene before us has the appear. 
ance of a country but very thinly inhabited. But when we ſe 
how the cabins are peopled, the ſwarms of children at their play, 
the rows of lads and laſſes in the fields with their ſhovels, turning 
up the ſoil, and depoliting their favourite food, the · potatoes, or 
caſting up the turf from the bogs, for fuel; when we ſee them fe. 
turning from their chapels in crouds, and loitering away the atternoon 
of the day of reſt in companies, or enduring a greater portion of 
fatigue at their {ports than that of their ordinary labour through 
the week, we ce that the people are ſociable, and early marriage 
1s hereby promoted. FE | 
If they ſuffer by the extortion of under-landlords, at a diſtance 
from the real owner, the abſentee, who does not vouchſafe to take 
the trouble of knowing their fituation ; if they have various other 
oppreſſors, at leaſt the ſyſtem of equality prevails among themtelves 
tyranny is not extended here, as in commercial cities, through nu- 
merous orders of men, oppreſſing and oppreſſed; they are fellow 
partakers of the fame hard lot in life; but they are equal, they ate 
happy. They are allo hoſpitable to ſtrangers; by ſalutations, bene. 
dictions, and friendly and officious enquiries and fervices, they wen. 
come the coming gueſt; and it ſeems to be their delight to help 
the traveller along his way. | | 
Beſides the obſtacles already mentioned, which lie in the way. of 
muriage, the unſocial cuſtom that prevails, of young ones ſeparating 
trom the parent family on marriage, ſeems to be a very great impe- 
diment. It is well known that the preſent ſyſtem of ſociety is fe 
complicated, that it requires no ſmall degree of kill and exertion, 
or, we may truly ſay, of craft, to fill almoſt any ſtation in life; ye! 
it is expected that the youth ſhall be poſſeſſed of ſuch accomplilt» 
ments before he enters on marriage. Now he can hardly acquire the 
addreſs to carry himſelf with ſufficient {kill and prudence till he bs 
attained many years; and, in the mean time, if he be not married 
it is probable that he may loſe thoſe tender feelings neceſſary to that 
ſlate, and the covenant may hereby become a bargain little different 
from proſtitution, Would it not be better, more natural, har 
| | OED rational, 
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l. 
ln Jon are quickly eaten with ruſt; even the inſtruments, kmves and 
mec, that are kept in the pocket, are nevertheleſs quickly eneruſted ; 
re Tad the great guns, with every precaution, after ſome years, be- 
d; Wome invalid. | 
It don the approach of our ſummer-months, or the winter ones, 
ve wey are called under the, Line, the ſky, from a fiery brightneſs, 
i. eggs to be. overcaſt, and the whole horizon leems wrapt in a 
ur rnddy cloud; miſts and vapours ſtill continue to riſe, and the 
of Wir, which fo lately was clear and elaftic, now becomes humid, 
or cure, and ſtifling: the fogs become fo thick, that the light of 
an e fun ſeems in a manner excluded: nor would its preſence be 
of down, but for the intenſe and ſuffocating heat of its beams, which 
m. irrt through the gloom, and, inſtead of diflipating, only ſerve to in— 
be eeaſe the miſt. After this preparation, there follows an almoſt 
icy Tontinual ſucceffion of thunder, rain, and tempeſts. During this 
ar- readful ſeaſon, the ſtreets of the cities flow like rivers, and the 
ie hole country wears the appearance of an ocean; the whole ſky 
ay, Ell around ſeems illuminated with unremitted flaſhes of lightning; 
ing every part of the air ſeems productive of its own thunders, and | 
or Every cloud produces its own ſhock; the ſtrukes come ſo thick, 
fe- lat the inhabitants can ſcarce mark the intervals; but all is one un- 
001 kemitted roar of elementary confuſion. When theſe terrors have 
| of Keeated, with which however the natives are familiar, meteors of 
ugh Enother kind begin to make their appearance, The intenſe beams 
nge er the ſun, darting upon ſtagnant waters that generally cover the ſure 
ee of the country, raiſe vapours of various kinds, which give 
nce birth to balls of fire, or floating bodies of it: theſe, from their 
ake accidental forms, rather than any real difference between them, re- 
ther ceire the different names of the draco volans, or flying dragon: 
„es; be 7717s fatuus, or wandering fire; the fires of St. Helmo, or the 
nil vwariner's light, &c. | | 
lor At ſea, the water-ſpouts are ſeen in all their terrors, and large 
"are enough to daſh ſhips to pieces; and in theſe parts of the world 
ene - tempeſts put on the moſt dreadful forms. The Cape of Good 
ren obe, as well as many iſlands in the Welt Indies, are famous for 
help their hurricanes; and that extraordinary little cloud, which is ſaid 
: to produce them, but which is perhaps rather the vapours (that 
y. of Wſhappenins to lie within the ſphere of the growing tempeſt) that 
uing rave been condenſed as in the vortex of a whirlwind. This cloud 
pe- ppears, when firſt ſeen, like a ſmall black ſpot, on the verge of 
13 10 ide horizon, and is called by ſailors the Bull's Eye, from being teen 
tion, o minute at a vaſt diſtance. All this time a perfect calm reigns 
et cer the ſea and land, while the cloud grows gradually broader 
2l:{h- 25 it approaches. At length, coming to the place where its fury is 
e the 0 fall, it inveſts the whole of the horizon with darkneſs. Durin 
e 1045 n the time of its approach, an hollow murmur is heard in the 
ried, Qvities of the mountains; and the affrighted animals, ſenſible of its 
that E pproach, are ſeen running over the fields to ſeek for ſhelter. The 
ferent riolence of the blaſt is dreadful when it begins. The houſes in 
ay loſe conntries, which are made of timber, the better to reſiſt its 
[100 * 
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fury, bend to the blaſt like oziers, and again recover their rectitude T rear their 
The tun, which but a moment before blazed with meridian {vler W ſea, and 
dor, is totally ſhut out, and a midnight darkneſs prevails, except that arches, I 
the air is inceſſandy illuminated with gleams of lightning, by which give the 
one can eaſily fee to read. The rain falls at the fame tine in tor. Some 10: 
rents; and its deſcent has been reſembled to what pours from the them{clv! 
ipouts of our houſes after a violent ſhower. | jnto harb 
The Europeans, when they firſt viſited theſe regions, were ig. that the 
rant of its ettects aud the ligns of its approach; their ſhips, there. WY incruſted 
fore, were dathed to the bottom at the firſt onſet, and number! miſtake. 
were the wrecks which the hurricane occaſioned; but at preſent In th 
being forewarned of its approach, they ſtrip the maſts of all thei ſtrange a 
jails, and thus patiently abide its fury. Theſe hurricanes are con. from the 
mon in all the tropical climates. - On the coaſt of Guinea they | ſurpriſed 
have frequently three or four in a day, that thus ſhut out the bes. in his L 
vens for a little ſpace, and when paſt, leave all again in its former ſummer? 
iplendor. They chiefly prevail on that coaſt in the intervals of the welt of 
trade-winds, the approach of which clears the air of its meteors; WW they ha! 
and in general, when they ceaſe, theſe irregular tempeſts are found tarough 
to exert their fury. All this is terrible: but there is a tempeſt known tlones, a 
to theſe climates ſtill more formidable: this is called, by the Spe- when the 
niards, a tornado. As the former was ſeen arriving from one part at contiguo 
the heavens, and making a line of deſtruction, ſo the winds in this, ſcenc ſhi] 
ſeem to blow from every quarter, and ſettle upon one particular as ſhips 
place with ſuch fury, that nothing can reſiſt its vehemence, with de 
hen they have all met in their central ipot, then the whirlwind which at 
begins with circular rapidity; the ſphere every moment wider z couple 
as it continues to turn, and catches every object that lies within is WY 10110, * 
_ attraction : this alſo, like the former, is preceded by a flattering leems 10 
calm: the air is everywhere huched, and the ſea is as ſmooth as po- een th 
Libed glaſs, glaſſes. 
All along the coaſt of Guinea, for about 2000 miles, navigation It is p 
is difficult, upon account of theſe tornados and intervening calms; Greenlat 
among which, whatever ſhip is 10 unhappy as to fall, its {ituation 1» Wl the amaz 
truly alarming. In the torpid repoſe of all the elements, the o. firſt ſeen 
tary veſſel is ſometimes obliged to continue, without a ſingle breeze they are 
to aſſiſt the wariner's wiſhes, except theſe whirlwinds, which only in the We 
ferve to increaſe his calanities. This part of the ocean is therctoic Imoke li 
avoided. 5 : l btle ic 
In Egypt, a kingdom ſo noted for its fertility and the brightne!s atoms: 1 
of its atmoſphere, the ſouth winds blowing from the continent du reflect ba 
ing ſummer, are ſo hot that they almoſt ſtop reſpiration ; beſides the name 
u hich, they are charged with ſuch vaſt quantities of ſand, that they | liderable 
ſometimes darken the air, as with a thick cloud. If they happen 9 Wi wiſe he 
continue any length of time, they produce epidemic diſeaſes, and ate ineſe res 
often followed by a great mortality. In the ſummer alſo a ve every kin 
dingerous wind prevails all along the coaſts of the Perſian Gulph, Curs; in 
which the natives call the Samayel. This terrible blaſt, which was white, ec 
perhaps the peſtilence of the antients, inſtantly kills thoſe that it ib. irCted fr 
yolves in its patlage, whether beatts or men. It is ſaid to frequent den ſee 


aſtume 
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tude, ear their heads more than a thouſand feet above the level of the 

vie. bea, and fink three hundred fathoms under water. Some look like 

that arches, rocks, caſtles, towers, and ſpires; and theſe floating about, 

ich give the whole icene the appearance of enchantment and illuſion. 

tor. WA Some look like ſhips in full. fail: and people have often given 

1 the themiclves the fruitleſs toil to attempt piloting the imaginary veſlel 

into harbour. This may appear incredible ; but when it is confidered 

guo⸗ that the ſhips in thoſe ſeas, rigging anch all, are ſometimes all over 

\cre. ncruſted with ice, we may better account for ſo extraordinary a 

rien miſtake. 5 5 ; | 

ent, In the arctic regions, the meteors are aiſo ſeen under a thouſand 

their ſirange and romantic appearances, aſtoniſhing to travellers, though, 

co. com their frequency, diiregarded by the natives. Nothing more 

ey WA jurpriſed me, or entertained my fancy more,” ſays David Crants, 
bea. in his Hiſtory of Greenland, “ than when on a fine warm ſerene 

"mer WW jummer's day, the Hookoernen, or the iflands that he four leagues 

f the welt of Good Hope, preſented a quite different view from what 

EOS; they have naturally. We not only ſaw them tar greater, as 

ound tarough a magnifying perſpective glaſs, and plainly deſc: ied all the 

bonn fiones, and the furrows filled with ice, as if we ſtood cloſe by, but 

Spe- when that had laſted a while, they all looked as if they were but one 

irt ot contiguous land, and repreſented a wood or tall cut hedge; then the 

this ſcene ſhifts, and ſhows the appearance ot all forts of curious figures; 

cular as ſhips with fails, ſtreamers, and flags, antique elevated caſtles, 

ence, vith decayed turrets, ſtorks neſts, and a hundred ſuch things, 

rind which at length retire aloft or diſtant, and then vaniſh ; commonly, 

dens z couple of hours afterwards, a gentle weſt wind and a viſible mitt 

n its WH follow, which puts an end to this % us natur. This illufion 
ering ſeems to proceed from comprett and ſubtle vapours, intervening be- 

po- tcen the objects and the eye, and acting like different lenſes or 

plates, 5 | 

ation It is perhaps owing to theſe different vapours that the coaſts of 
ms: Greenland, which are not themſelves enormouſly high, are ſeen to 
07 18 the amazing diſtance, ſailors tay, of near ſixty leagues. They are at 

on. WA fclt ſeen as if raiſed in the ſky confiderably above the horizon: as 

-op78 they are approached, they appear to be lower by degrees, and ſettle 

only in the water. In the polar regions the froſt often makes the ſea 

efoie Imoke like an oven. When the mitt congeals in the cold air, the 
bt icy ſpicula may be diſcerned like fine needles, or glittering 

tnels atoms: it ſeems to be condenſed miſts, or clouds of this kind, that 

dur elect back the images of things on earth, like mirrors; and under 

ſides the name of the blink of tke ice, give notice to the mariner at a con- 

they | liderable diſtance, by gliſtening, that the ice lies below, when other- 

n 10 ie he might have daſhed his veſlel to pieces againſt jt, In 

1 are inele regions of miſts and fogs, the atrial, or watery meteors of 
very every kind, are frequent. The ſolar rainbow is often different from 

ph, vurs; inſtead of a pleaſing variety of colours, it appears of a pale 

Was white, edged with a ſtreak of duſky yellow; the whole being re- 

t in- lected from the boſom of a frozen cloud. A lunar rainbow alſo is 

ently en ſeen, of a pale white, ſtriped with grey; parhelii, parſalenæ, 
lum : is | SP 
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I SKETCHES OF Part ll 


and haloes, are alſo frequent here; and balls of fire are ſeen thooti 


through the air. Sometimes whirlwinds happen that draw up water. 


Ipouts from the tea, and hurricanes that drive the fea water yy 
land, and ſcatter it about like ſnow ; duſt, ſtones, and earth are tom 
from the ground, and mounted up in the air; the honizs of the 
poor natives quiver and crack; the tents and lighter boats an 


tvwept away. However, neither ſtorms nor ſudden. rains are very 


frequent here; the lightnings flaſh with little or no noiſe, and the 
northern lights, which ſtrike the nations of Europe with potter. 
tous terror, ſerve to cheer theſe people during their tedious wine 
ter, and light them to their bufing(s or their ſports. . The aun, 
the flars, and the moon, which, when at full, keeps up for das 
together in the winter; theſe, their reflection from the ice and 
inows, and the refracted rays of the fan, which are often ſeen ty 
redden the tops of the mountains, afford a light ſometimes ſufficiem 
to read by. . 7 

153, Tropical Ciimates.} It is in the torrid zone the meteors and 


tempeſts alume the molt terrific appearances; and it is there ther 


effects are by far the molt dreadful: the landicape alſo differs from 
the proipect of the polar regions. In the countries under the 
Line, the ſun darting its beams directly downwards, the lighter fi 
are burnt up into extenfive ſandy deſerts. On the other hand, thok 
tracks which are moitt and fertile, teem with vegetation, even to a 


noxious degree, The grats rifles to ſuch a height, as often to re- 


quire burning; the foreſts are impaſſible from underwoods, and 5 
matted above, that even the ſun, fierce as it is, can ſeldom penetrate, 
The banks, therefore, of the rivers often lie uncultivated, and ſerte 
as retreats for beaſts, inſects, and ſerpents. The ſmell of {ume of 
the plants is ſo powerful, that it is hardly to be endured; and Euro- 
peat adventurers, that have failed up the Senegal, aſcribe.the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the voyage to the vegetable vapour. At the {ame 
time, the beauty of the proſpects theſe climes afford, excecds be- 
{ſcription and the ntmoit art of the pencil. A ſpacious glafly rivet, 
with its banks here and there fringed to the very ſurface by the 
mangrove-tree, that grows down into the water, preſents itself h 
view, lofty green plants, and the moſt gaudy flowers; beaſts and 
animals of various kinds, that ſtand upon the banks of the river, and, 
with a ſort of wild curioſity, ſurvey the mariners as they pats, con- 
tribute to heighten the ſcene. 3 | 

The different temperature of the air at the poles and the equi 
tor, produce very different effects. In the cold arctic regions, au- 
mal ſubſtances are ſcarcely ever known to putrefy; and meat m 
be kept for mouths without any ſalt at all. On the contrary, in the 


tropical climates, ſuch are the putreſcent qualities of the air, tit 


white ſugar will ſometimes be full of maggots; drugs and plailter 


loſe their virtue, and become verminons. In fome places, they d 
obliged to expoſe their ſweetmeats by day in the ſun, others 


the night air wonld quickly cauſe them to putrefy. Silks and 
cloths, if expoſed. to the air, ſoon loſe their colour z copper and 


py. 
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ume a viſible form, and dart along the ſurface of the country in 
vn WS «ind of bluiſh vapour. The natives, not only of Perfia, but Ara- 
on Wiz, talk of its effects with terror; and their poets have not failed to 
de WW:ciohten them, with the affiſtance of imagination. They have de- 
bed eit as under the conduct of a miniſter of vengeance, who 
erns its terrors, and raiſes or depreſſes it as he thinks proper. 
e bete deadly winds are alſo known along the coaſts of India, at 
te. ccapatan, Maſulipatan, and Petapoli; but luckily for mankind, 
vn. ee ſuortneſs of their duration diminiſhes the injuries that might en- 
ne, ie from their ma.ignity. | . 
1: But of all thole terrible tempeſts that deform the ſace of our 
ud obe, and repreſs human prejumption, the ſandy tempeſts of 
n 1 WKacabia and Africa are perhaps the molt terrible, and ſtrike the 
en ind with the greateſt awe. To conceive a proper idea of theſe, 
Gre are by no means to ſuppoſe them reſembling thoſe whirlwinds 
and r duſt that we ſometimes ice ſcattering in our air, and ſprinkling 
ther heir contents upon our roads or meadows. The ſand-ſtorm of 
on Atrica exhibits an appearance more like a troubied ſea. As the 
- the Wand is exceſſively fine, aud almoſt reſembles the parts of water, 
Vs motion entirely reſembles that of a fluid; and the whole plain 
toe ems to float onwards, like a flow inundation; the body of ſand 
oz aus rolling, is deep enough to bury houſes and palaces in its bo- 
0 re. n. Travellers, who are croſſing thoſe extenſive deſerts, perceive 
h approach at a diſtance, and in general have time to avoid it, 
rite, rr turn out of its way, as it generally extends but to a moderate 
ſene Preadth: however, when it is extremely rapid, or very extenſive, 
12 of Wis fometimes is the cate, no ſwiftneſs, no art can avail; the 
170- igrims and the merchants, their elephants, and their camels, with 
— * attendants, find one common tomb under the delnge of 
ame "Ce | | | 


are 


"ery 


. The rivers that have their ſource in the torrid zone, are the 


tire, Nargeſt in the world; and, as. the rainy ſeaſons there are periodi— 
4 the aal, the rivers have their ſtated inundations, which deluge whole 
. 1 ountries, aud drive the inhabitauts to the hills. Compared with theſe, 
e rivers near the pole are but as brooks or rivulets. The moun- 
, and, ans allo on the equator, are the loftieſt in the world; much of 
„con- be magniticence of the hills, near the poles, is only ſcen through 
Wie deceptive medium of vapours and fogs; the mountains on the 
equi tte are known to rite three miles perpendicular above the bed of 
An. the ocean; and thoſe who climb them, ſee meteors which never 


tau ppeared in the plains below. When the traveller has aſcended above 


in the le regions of ſtorms, and, as is frequently the caſe, ſees the clouds 
- tht clo him, and hears their thunders rolling quite beneath his feet; 
alten from this auy height he beholds the rainbow, not merely like a 
ey AP PL endid arch reared in the ſkies; he ſees the ſhining circle com- 
ernie Pete, ſweeping down into the vallies, as far beneath his feet as 
_ rites above his head: from this romantic ſituation, he ſometimes 
r and ces the ſhadow of the mountain projected upon the body of the 
oa Pr or miſt; and, on an oppoſite cloud views his own image, as in a 
_ look eng- glaſs, 
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ſituation, each ſees this beautiful and ſplendid illuſion, with repard 


Nsccr. X\ 
noon, or 
keen delic 
breeze, a 
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looking-glaſs, but ſurrounded as with circular rainbows, It ij u. 
markable, if there be a number of people in company in ſuch z 


to himſelf, and not that relating to others; or he ſees only hö ſures ot 
Own ſhadow, adorned as already defcribed. The plains near the garters: | 
Line are alto vaſt and extenſive; and he who traverſes theſe, knows are every 
the benefit of a water-brook, and of the ſhadow of a rock in a 0. mn, he; 
ſert and weary land. | 8 W obliges hi 
154. General Obſervations on the People.] In contemplating theſs nations : 
oppoſite extremities of climate, how naturally are we led into fat. particular 
tering reflections on the happy temperature of our own, In or endures ! 
happy land the mountains arife and improve our proſpects; ther to. Tt -1 
brows are clothed with verdure, and their ſummits collect enough port; hi 
of waters to cool and diverßfy the landſcape below with riruletz ſuſpended 
and ſtreams, and to anſwer the purpoſes of manufacture, navige. pities the 
tion, and commerce, without deluging the plains, and ſweeping of ingly rer 
the inhabitants. Here a'to the meteors put on a kind and friendly lives ; wi 
appearance; the rain falls in refreſhing ſhowers, to fertilize the the wind 
earth; our ſnows afford a kindly protection to the ground from the MWtbeir lot! 
rigour of more piercing froſts; and even our thunder and our tem- bour adn 
peſts ſerve to purify our atmoſphere. On the banks of our rivers, MW accom pta 
and in our foreſts, we need neither fear the winding ſerpent nor the of purſui 
lurking crocodile, the prowling wolf, the ſhaggy bear, nor the fil or Conte! 
more fierce and cruel, the ſported ſavages of the torrid zone. Our while the 
landſcapes are enlivened with animals of a very different kind; the towns an 


every fut 


bleating of flocks and the lowing of herds baniſh ſolitude from onr 
xen. thei 


walks, and ſound the voice of plenty in our ears; they take their 


fodder from the huſbandman, and give their dogs to the milk-maid; [compariic 
the horſe rejoices in his ſtrength, and retains ſome of his native fire; little con 
he paws in the valley, and bounds over the paſture; again, he hears le, and 
the voice of his maſter, and gives his head to the reins. S0 deautes | mind. 1 
ous are the proſpects our land affords; yet, let it he remarked, a nt bave to d 
tive of the Torrid Zone, or of the cold Arctic Regions, generally people fo 
ſees more beauty in his own native climes: this one fkims along the ebuntenat 
deſert upon his ſkates, or, drawn by his rein-deer or dops, without tural a fit 
reſtraint he hunts, fiſhes, and fowis. Again the tempeſt comes on, is of life, a 
betakes himſelf to his hut, and bugging himſelf in ſecurity, hears it proviſion 
blowing over his head. The African allo delights to throw himfelt To {a1 
upon the exerciſes of the field ; he endures the blaze of noon, which may imag 
would ficken an European; and encounters animals of the toreil, My natio 
the glare of whoſe eycs might petrify one with horror; he plunges DAITICTS e 
into the waters, and ventures f:ngly to attack the monſters of tie take our 
deep in their own native clement; he evades the deſtruction 0! the much 
their yawning jaws, which would cruſh him to pieces and fwal- On q 
low him up; he plunges his knife into their bodies with more egions, 
force; he fixes a nooſe round his enormous prey, drags it to tit the fun 
ſhore, and proclaims a feaſt to the village; or he draws an ealy hate Ky ſeas 
veſt from the ſoil he inhabits; and, ſtretched under the {ſhade 07 0 6 mee 
ute; an 


broad ſpreading plantain, or the fever-cooling tamarind, - happy 4d 


at eaſe, and unenvious of other climes, he lolls away the feverity © 
| nu 


| lmaller C 
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don, or drinks the refreſhing juice of the unnumbered fruits of 
keen delicious taſte that wave over his head, or that, fanned by the 


* breeze, are ſcattered about him in profuſion. Thus we ſee the plea- 
* fares of this life are more impartially diſtributed to the different 
9 — 


cvarters of the globe than night at firſt be imagined ; and as there 
ire everywhere inconveniences to be experienced, it ſeems happy for 
man, he generally preters even of choice, thoſe which his tituation 
Lobliges him to inherit: this diſpoſition ſeems not only to obtain with 


pete nations at large, but allo among the different orders of men in 

FR particular countries, Thus the mariner braves the tempeſt, and calmly 

o endures the complicated hardſhips his way of life expoſes him 
l 


0. It is entertaining enough to obſerve him, when ſafe into 


by port; his perils, with the remembrance of them, are together 
hers ſuſpended ; he looks about him on the toils of the landſmen, he 
rige pities their ſufferings, and, as if he had made a diſcovery, he feel- 
9 of ingly remarks, one half of the world knows not how the other half 
ad lives ; while, on the other hand, the Jandimen hear the whiſtling of 
Wo the winds, pity the poor ſailor, and think how happy it is for them 
\ the their lot has been caſt upon land. Thus, the man of manual la- 


bour admires the patience and perſeverance of the minute artiſt, the 
accomptant, and the man of abſtruſe learning; he recails at the idea 


8 | 
* of purſuits ſo tedious, and drives, with pleaſure, his team afield 
„ fl or contentedly toils with the hammer, the hatchet, or the ſpade; 
Or hie theſe lift up their eyes on the variegated Jandicape, and ſee in 
the WW (00s and villages, in every hedge and ditch, in every ridge and 
1 one WT every furrow, the marks of labour and toil, which they think it has 
heit been their peculiar privilege to eſcape. If we carry ſtill farther the 
maid: Ncompariſon between the different orders of men, it will appear of how 
» fire; little conſequence it is what may be a man's outward ſituation in 
hears WW ſe, and how the cauſe of pleaſure or uneaſineſs moſtly lies upon the 
caute- mid. The governors of the earth finding in thoſe with whom they 
am. ase to do, only flatterers or flaves, and perpetually ſtriving with the 
erally WR people for the extenſion or preſervation of prerogative, have their 
np the countenances ſometimes brightened with ſmiles, though in ſo unna— 
hon al a fituation ; while the brows of thoſe who are in humble walks 
on, he of life, are ſometimes ſeen furrowed with cares and anxiety for the 
ears t broriſion of the day. | | 
nimkelt To ſurvey more generally the lower orders of the creation, we 


which way imagine another ſort of tour round the globe. In our view of 
fore, de nations of the earth at large, we took our departure from the 
lonces AG P30 ers ot ice that ſurround the fouth pole; in this furvey we may 
of the take our departure from the ſimilar embarraſſments that block up 
on fle much defired paſſage to the Pacific on the north. 


wal On quitting the aceumulated maſſes of ice that inveſt the arctic 
mona ſegions, the buſineſs of whale-fiſhing riſes on the view, When 
to the the ſun gives to Europe the advantages of ſummer, the northern 
i bet. e ſeas are involved in the glare of continual day; there we 
of tte r meet with Enropean veſſels all engaged in this hardy adven- 
ad re; and there the little Greenlander equally as buſy in their 
city of aller craft. ee e W 
Nv! | | 155. Male 


.. . rer 


bone barders very cautiouſly from its gums, with a long bending 
knife, and to draw them up at the capſtan. This enormous bel re. 
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166. Whale Fiſhery.) For the encouragement of this bufineſ;, te thele 
Pritiſh' government gives a bounty to the veſſels; it is regulated . and! 
the number of her boats: for every hundred tons the veſſel jr ſupp 
burden, as meaſured by the officers of tae cuſtoms, ſhe carries 3 1s 10 


boat; to each boat there is an harpooner, and a crew of fix or f. ter: 
ven. When they are arrived at a proper latitude, they are a cluſte 
npon the watch, and ſome of them every now and then run up inn | grega 
the rigging for a better look-out. One boat, or perhaps more, 2 Burg 
the ſame time keeps rowing at a diſtance from the veſſel, Wher pon 
a whale is diſcovered by its ſpouting up water, the hoat ditech iss up 
rows up to its fide: the harpooner, who ſtands at the prow or boy bruit 

whale 


of the boat, plunges his harpoon in its body; the boat immediate) 
hurries off, for fear the fiſh ſhould daſh it in pieces by the flour taey f 
ing of its tail; they then hoiſt a little flag, which when diſcovered er 
on board, the fignal is given, by calling out Fall. The other boats, beat 


which had been tlung on the ſides of the veſſel, equipped with al tion: 


their tackle, and ready to be lowered into the water at a moment aud A 


warning, are immediately let go; in leap the crews, and row off yith beſt of 
all haſte, to the afſiſtance of the other boat. It is ſometime before they c 
the whale ſeems to feel the blow; and the animal continues for a the u! 
while motionleſs on the water; the ſhaft continues to pierce deeper once, 
and deeper into its body. At length, routed from its ſeeming letlarg, have f 
it darts down into the water, with amazing rapadity. As it makesol}, it they e 
draus after it with ſuch velocity the line or cord of the harpoon, they f 
which is coiled up in the boat, that one man has to ſtand by with emor. 


When 


axe ready to cut it, if it ſhould entangle, left the boat ſhould be ow: i 
noyar 


ſet, and they be all drawn down together; another, with a, mop, | 
keeps conſtantly wetting the edge of the boat, where the line ru “p: 
over, to prevent its being ſet on fire by the friction of the rope; . burt 
in the mean time the boat purſues, as faſt as they can row, the d. bears 
rection of the line; the others follow, and the ſhip, as well ai Fficlh of 
can, for there are but very few left on board, brings up the rea, of Gre 
If the fiſh is not mortally wounded, he can flounce about in the and the 
deep for an hour, and draw a line of 2000 yaids after it; in vl Eng 
caſe, the other boats haſten up and add their lines; and ſometines ue of: 
it gets off by diving under an ice- iſland; but commonly it is killes. The 
The enormous animal has to come up to the top of the water tl pers fro 
breathe; the crews are ready to renew their attacks; they dart thei Wl ne par. 
harpoon into its body; it again dives and riſes again; they repei Pamens 
their blows till the whale begins to be quite enfeebled and ipeit; good Ju 
when they plunge their longer {pears into various parts of its bodr; oppofit 
the enormous animal expires, and the ocean ſeems dyed with book Would f 
When the whale is dead, its belly turns upwards; then the boil e had 
tow it away, and it is laſhed alongſide of the flip; the firſt works Poldly u 


then to go with, a boat into its jaws, and cut out all the whale ks | 
. 


N 


of the ocean, which meaſures from fifty to eighty feet in length E mei 

which was found to reach two hundied feet, when the Biſcayne" . an 

in the beginning of the fourteenth century, firſt led the 11 ne pie 
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E theſe ſeas, and the animal had time given it to come to its growth, 


ther run alſo along the tongue in a longitudinal direction. 


and are more miſchievous and ſavage in their habits. 


and wich Piiny reports to be 960 feet long, we may very naturally 
ſuppoſe muſt devour a great quantity of fiſh; its throat, however, 
is 10 (trait, that it will not admit a fiſt larger than a herring to en- 
ter: it lives upon little inſects that are ſometimes ſeen floating in 
cluſters on the turtace of the water; and though the whale is à 


gregarious animal, being found in great herds, yet upon this mi- 
9 2 


gute food it acqwres the molt aſtoniſhing fatneſs. For feeding 
upon theſe, teeth would be nnneceflary ; in place of which it has in 


in upper-jaw the barders, blades, or whiſkers, as they are called, for 


bruiling or detaining its food: theſe compoſe what we call the 
whale-bone : they are of different lengths, like pipes of an organ; 
they ſhut into the under. jaw, which is a little hollow, as into a ſheath; 
The 
great toothleſs, or proper Greenland whale, anſwers this deſcrip- 
ton: there are other forts that have teeth, and purſue their prey, 
When the 
beſt of the barders are cut out, to the amount of many hundreds, 
they cut off the blubber from the tongue, and then proceed to ſtrip 
the whole body of the fat, beginning both at the head and tail at 
once, and ending in the middle. The men that ſtand on the fiſh 
have ſharp irons on their ſhoes, to prevent them from flipping: 
they cut off the fins and tail, to be converted into glue; and laſtly, 
they ſtrip off the fat on the middle part of its body, all the while 
removing the ropes wherein it is flung, as occaſion may require. 


When the mountain of fleſh is thus ſtripped of its fat, it loſes its 


bnoyancy; it is turned adrift ; down goes the carcaſe or ſcrag into the 
deep, with a general and joy ful huzza of the crew. In a few days 
it burſts and riſes again, and ſerves to regale the fiſhes, birds, and 
bears with a profuſe feſtivity, Some nations alſo are fond. of the 


ell of the whale; the people near the ſouth pole, as well as thoſe 
of Greenland, are extremely fond of it: the French ſeamen are now 
and then found to dreſs and ule it as their ordinary diet at fea; but 
te Engliſh and Dutch ſailors fay it is hard, and ill taſted. The yas 


ue of a fingle fiſh is uſually about one thouſand pounds, 
The method of the Greenlanders in taking the whale, rather dif- 
fers from that of the Europeans; both men-and women compoſe 


dne parties; the buſineſs of the women is to row, and to mend the 
Peamens jackets and the boats whenever they are damaged. 


For 
food ſuck in the expedition, they dreſs in the beſt manner they can, 
ſuppofing the ſqueamiſh whale would eſcape, or if dead, that it 
vould fink, if any one wore dirty clothes, eſpecially thoſe wherein 
e had handled a dead corpſe. When they ſce a fiſh, they make 
boldly up to it in their mens and womens boats, and ſtrike it with 
kreral harpoons, to which bladders are hung, made of great ſeal- 
Find. Theſe ſo encumber and impede the whale, that it cannot fink 
ep. When it js tired out, they diſpatch it with their little lances. 
Ile men then creep into their ſea-jackets, which are made of ſeal- 
kin, and anſwer as ſhoes, ſtockings, gloves, coat, and cap, all in 
ne piece: theſe they faſten tight on their heads, and leap feagleis 
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on the fiſh, and into the fea, The air in the jackets prevents the 
finking, and enables them to ſtand erect in the water. They fr 
As every ſpectator may 
claim a ſhare in the fpoil, the ſcene is ſometimes very diforderh: 
men, women, and children tumbling in heaps over one another: 
each with a kuife, ſtriving to ſecure a portion of the enormous prize, 
They conſider the acquitition as a happy circumſtance of their lives; 
they encamp beſide it when drawn aſhore, and ſeldom remove til 
they have left nothing but the bones. | 

156. Polar Regions. } Beſides the ſpouting of whales, and the buf. 
neſs of taking them, which preſent an intereiting ſcene in the icy 
ſeas, the number of animals, the ſea-fowls, ſeals, and bears, which ar 
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ſeen there in great numbers, enliven thoſe dreary ſolitudes, and aui. | nl ** 
mate the chilling proſpect. How theſe can endure the ſeverity af 22 40 
the climate, and enjoy life in the regions of froſt, will perhaps be | "4 8 
one of the firſt of our wonders in contemplating theſe creature, pode 
They find a plentiful ſupply from the fiſhes of the fea, and are 5 4 
armed againſt the cold with fat and a warm outward covering. I WW fals 
is remarkable, that the furs or feathers of many of the animals of elinate 
the cold northern regions of the earth, become white in winter: we tions 
might imagine that, as the hair in the human ſpecies becomes white de of 
in old age, when there is a deficiency of the juices of the body, the 4 5 
ſeverity of the cold had the ſame effect on theſe, and produced x d 
premature or rather temporary old age in their coverings. However birds b 
this be, as we find in the different orders of the creation, whetner 1 
beaſts, birds, or fiſhes, the attacks of the rapaeious kind are obviated af SE 
by the means of evaſion, or the ſuperior fecundity of thoſe chey prey many f 
upon; and thus the different ſpecies are preſerved from generation Tout the 
to 38 Perhaps theſe animals ate white, that they may be lels thts £6 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the fnows, and conſequently lefs expoſed to emed 
the attacks of their enemies. The land- animals that find fubfiſtence footed 6 
in the cold regions of the north are many, and of various ſizes, from deferide 
the bare to the elk, or mooſe-deer, which ſtately creature approach. from b 
eth in ſize to the elephant, with its horns ſpreading out to the extent Jous, at 
of ten or twelve feet; and from the cleanly little ermin to the inge. they he 
nous beaver, the fox, the larger wolf, and the great white o Wl lonely! 
SGreealand bear, which reigns the unrivalled monarch in the iy nMmero 
mountains of Greenland and Spitſberg, as the lion is the tyrant c pair to 
the burning deſerts of Zaara, The great white bear, three or tout fouther, 
yards long, feems to have acquired ſtrength, hardineſs, and courage of lake 
tuperior to the reſt of its ſpecies, whether we conſider them as found and gloe 
brown in the Alps, or black in the foreſts of North Ameri during 
Theſe awkward-loeking creatures are expert at climbing trees: u bine b. 
the hollows of them they ſometimes make their dens, at the heigh WR than ſuf 
of thirty feet from the ground. The Greenland bear robs the nels there to 
ot fowls, and devours both the eggs and the birds; the deer all cubatiot 
ſometimes fall under his dreadful jaws. In the ſeyerity of cold h aſtoniſh. 
retires to his den, to paſs away the winter in a fleep, or torpid kind from th 
of ſtate, living upon his fat; for in this time his exuberance ol fel 


a | ; umy of 
is waſted away. When the winter is paſt, and he feels again the 4 ; l 
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of hunger, he rouſes from his lethargy to ſeek for his prey. In this 
famiſhed ſtate he ſnuffs at a diſtance the habitations of men; he 
{ometimes ventures on an attack upon theſe, but is commonly killed, 
and becomes the food of thoſe whom he attempted to deſtroy; 


ſometimes, however, his oppoſers, ſome of them, fall under his death- 


giving gripe, But it is from the water this formidable animal chiefly 


| draws its fuſtenance; there it is ſeen floating on flakes of ice, many 
leagues from the land, in purſuit of ſeals and fifhes; he even ven- 


tures to plunge into the ſea, and attack the flouncing whale and the 


| morſe with its formidable tuſks, in their own element; but he gene- 
| rally falls in the unequal conflict. | | 


157. Migrations of Birds.) The variety of fowls and fiſhes that 


| only appear on our ſhores, or in our ſeas, at particular ſeaſons; their 
ſtated departures, and their regular returns, have employ=d much of 


the attention of the curious: theſe may be called animals of paſſage, 


Among fiſhes, the cod, the haddock, the whiting, the mackarel, the tun- 


ny, the herring, and the pilchard, are all of thiskind. Beſides quails and 
fwallows, which ſeem at the cloſe of our ſummer to depart for warmer 
climates, not without firſt conferring, in cloſe debate, on the adven- 
turous paſſage, and which, it is agreed, are ſeen at ſea, both on their 


| departure and return, in ſuch prodigious flocks, as to appear like 


clonds on the horizon. Among birds we may reckon an innume- 
rable quantity of water-fowl, with woodcocks, and a variety of other 


birds that make their appearance here in winter: theſe and the 
C filhes generally viſit us from the north, 


When uncultivated tracks 
of woods and marſhes formed a conſiderable part of our iſlands, 
many ſpecies of birds, which now migrate, remained with us through- 


out the year. The great heron and the crane, that have now for{aken 


theſe countries, in former times bred familiarly in our marſhes, and 
jcemed to animate our fens: their neſts, like thoſe of moſt cloven- 
footed water-fowl, were built on the ground; the ſuriounding marſh 
defended them from carnivorous quadrupeds, and their own ſtrength 
from birds of prey; but ſince theſe countries have become popu- 
lous, and rural economy has increaſed, by a long ſeries of alarms, 
they have at length been obliged to ſeek, during ſummer, ſome 


| lonely habitation at a ſafe diſtance from every deſtroyer. Theſe, and 

numerous other kinds, form thoſe amazing flocks which annually re- 
pair to the dreary lakes and deſerts of Lapland from the more 

fouthern countries of Europe. In thoſe northern deſerts, the lands 


of lakes and rivers, of ſwamps and mountains, covered with thick 


| and olvomy foreſts, where the ground remains moiſt and penctrable 


during the ſummer, the woodcock, the ſnipe, and other flender- 
billed birds, feed at their eaſe ;- while the web-footed birds find more 
than ſufficient plenty of food from the number of inſects which ſwarm 
there to an incredible degree : there they perform the duties of in- 
enbation at their eaſe, and increaſe in ſecurity. We are not to be 
aſtoniſhed, therefore, at the amazing numbers of fowl that deſcend 
from thoſe regions at the approach of winter; numbers to which the 
amy of Xerxes was but trifling — and which, — 
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has obſerved, for eight whole days and nights covered the ſurface gx In this 
the river Calix. This migration from the north uſually beging.;; WI by cr0 
the cloſe of ſummer, when they quit their retreats, and diſperſe danger 
themſelves all over the ſouthern parts of Europe. On their fit ben f 
ariival, they circulate round our ſhores, and when compclled by many t. 
icvere froft, betake themſclves to our lakes and rivers. Some ip- T pany fir 
deed of the web-footed fow!, of hardier conſtitutions than the re, and pot 


abide the rigours of their northern climate the whole uv inter: but but ſeld 
hen the cold reigns there with more than uſual ſeverity, they are EF fl is 1 


ob'iged to ſeek for more ſouthern ſkies ; ſo that the diver, the wild become 
ſwan, and the ſwallow-tailed ſhelldrake, vifit our coaſts but ſeldom down to 
and that only when compelled by the ſeverity of their winters at | cilels pu 
home. Jt has often appeared a matter of aſtoniſhment, How ani wat wha 
mals, to all appearance ſo dull and irrational, ſnould perform ſuch beginnin 
long journeys, ſhould know whither to ſteer, and when to ſet out which h. 
upon ſuch a great undertaking, What then ſhall we think of the WM of aMAZ 
ſtill wore diſtant migrations of the fiſhes? _ s large 

158, Mizrations of Fiſbes.] The unnumbered flocks of fowl that en- 00 black 


_iven the bleak and chilling proſpects in the arctic ſæas, are ſometimes muttible 
ſeen poſting away to the ſouthward: fiſhes are their prey, and theie aations; 
they are puiſuing. The ſhoals of fiſhes that annually come out from theſe ene 
under the ice at the pole, and migrate towards the ſouth, ſeem nu- | by a ſho; 
merous beyond conception ; and various have been the conjectures on token up 
the cauſe of their migration. It has been thought that they breed Their 
there; that the ice protecting them from the larger fiſhes, and the [Their ar 
ſeas ſupplying a great quantity of the inſect food, they muliiply be- e Hark 
yond expreſſion; and that, on account of their numbers, they are breadth | 
compelled to ſeek for other retreats, as with bees from a hive. It Pecan it 
has been imagined they are all engaged in evaſion or purſuit ; that | I three 
the leſs fry only viſit us as they are chaced upon our ſhores ; tlie Joiced ou 
larger ſort, as they purſue, It has been conjectured, that they come Rien m 
on account of a deſiciency of food in the icy ſea; and it has been check av 
concluded, perhaps moſt rationally, that their adventurous migta- Is gold, 
tion is for the purpoſe of depoſiting their ſpawn in our warmer ſeas; Fordir 
their welcome viſits ſeem ſlated and regular: accordingly the fei- eeded 
ſons for cod, mackarel, Whiting, &c. are fixed and known; but how poled it p 
and when they return to the icy ſeas, or whether they ever return 0r Neries ac 
not, ſeems one of the wondets of the deep, which the molt {xilful As the | 
icthyologiſts have not diſcovered, Of all migrating fiſh, we ſeem os the 
beſt acquainted with the adventur: « of the herring and the pilchard. bY lupp 
The great colony of them ſets out from the icy ſea about the middle ark tl 
of winter, compoled of ſuch numbers, that if all the men in the "article « 
world were loaded with herrings, they could not carry the thouſandil ; . dee 
part away. But they no ſooner leave their retreats, than millions of E N kin 
enemies appear to thin their ſquadrons. The fin-fiſn and cachaiot . n 
ſwallow barrels at a yawn ; the porpoiſe, the grampus, the ſhark, "wo ther 
and the whole numerous tribe of dog-tiſh, find them an eaty ple), 
and defiſt from making war upon each other; while the unnug— 
bered flocks of ſea-fowl that chiefly inhabit near the pole, watch 
the outlet of their dangerous migration, and ſpread extculive A 
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In this exigence the defenceleſs emigrants find no other ſafety but 
br crowding cloſer together, and leaving to the outmoſt bands the 


when frighted, each finding ſome protection in being but one of 
many that are equally liable ro iovaſion. The innumerable com— 
pany firlt divide into two great ſhoals; one body moves to the weſt, 
and pours down along the coaſts of Amcrica as far as Carolina, and 
but feldom farther. In Cheſapeak Bay the annual inundation of this 
gh is {o great, that they cover the ſhores in ſuch quantities as to 


down towards Europe, endeavour to ſave themſelves from their mer— 
ales purſuers, by approaching the firſt ſhores they can find; and 
nat which firſt offers in their deſcent is the coaſt of Iceland. In the 
beginning of ſpring, upon their arrival on that coaſt, their phalanx, 
which has already ſuffered confhderable diminutions, is nevertheleſs 
Jof amazing extent, depth, and cloſeneſs, covering an extent of ſhore 
Jas large as the iſland itſelf; the. whole water ſeems alive; and is ſeen 


E h:uitible, There the porpoiſe and the ſhark continue their depre- 


FE ihcſe enemies the herrings are cooped up into ſo cloſe a body, that 
by a ſhovel, or any hollow veſſel being put into the water, they are 
Iicken up without any farther trouble. Sg Cs. 
Their ceſcent on our coaſt is later in the year, about Midſummer. 
Their arrival is plainly announced by tne number of gannet, the gull, 
the ſhark, and the porpoiſe. When the main body 1s arrived, its 
breadth and depth are ſuch as to alter the very appearance of the 
ocean: it is divided into diſtinct columns of five or fix miles in length, 
and three or four broad, while the water before them curls up, as if 
Forced out of its bed; ſometimes they ſink for the ſpace of ten or 
.teen minutes, then riſe again to the ſurface, and in bright weather 
cect a variety of ſplendid colours, like a field beſpangled with pur— 
Pe, gold, and azure. Among the conjectures on the cauſe of that 
Eitraordinary phenomenon, the aurora borealis, ſome imagined it 
Wiocceeded from the reflection from theſe ſhoals; while others ſup- 
pale it produced by the flames of burning mountains, till later dif- 
Coveries accounted for it by electricity. . 
As the innumerable ſhoals fall on the coaſts. of our iſlands on the 
"th, they are divided by the obſtruction of the land, and pour down 
[cir ſupplies into our channels and bays, and along our oppoſite 
ares: they afford the natives a freſh and plentiful proviſion, and 
article of commerce to remote and diſtant parts. As the fiſhes 
905 the deep live by preying upon each other, the fecundity in the 
Sl fller kind ſeems amazing and incredible: a ſingle herting, it ſuf- 
habet fred to multiply unmoleſted and undiminiſhed for twerty years, 
hark, © ſhew a progeny greater in bulk than ten ſuch globes as that 
pred, Fe ive upon, Generally, whatever part of the ocean we furvey, 
num: a of purſuit and evaſion, fimilar to thoſe already deſcribed, 
ralch Felent themſelves to view: thoſe with the largeſt mouths and gullct 
ruin. and devour the larger kind; thoſe whole mouths arc leſs, 
in 8 3 | lie 
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danger-of being firſt devoured ; like ſheep that always run together 


become a nuiſance. Thoſe that hold more to the eaſt, and come 


h black with them to a great diſtance, that the number ſeems inex- 


F ations; and the birds devour what quantities they pleaſe. By 
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_ « With an object of curioſity. Theſe are but a tew of the obſervation 


that there are numerous tribes of them in the ſecret. receſſes of l. 
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lie ia wait for the ſmaller fry ; and even theſe chiefly ſubſiſt uon deep, 
your ; and flocks of fowl, hovering on the waters, dart upon their W there, 
finny prey and receive their ſupplies. The natives allo, of almoſt which 
every habitable coaſt upon earth, partake of the grateful tribute. of the 
159. Trofiical Scas.] In the tropical climates, the dorado is at one long w 
the moſt voracious, the moſt active, and the moſt beautiful of the the ſur 
finny region: its back is all over enamelled with ſpots of a bluciq, lie gre 
green and filver-; the tail and fins are of a gold colour, and a1 WF a row « 
have a brilliancy of tinct that ſurpaſſes the pencil of the artiſt; ii, MW By h 
eyes are large and beautiful, and ſurrounded with circles that be like the 
like ſhining gold. In the ſeas where they are. found, theſe fiſhes ze WM aniwers 
always in motion, and play round ſhips in full fail with eale aud cannot: 
fecurity ; forever either purſuing or purſued, they are ſcen con. lels dep 
tinually in a ſtate of warfare, either detending themſelves from the E very dif 
ſhark, or darting after the ſmaller fiſhes. The flying-fiſh, moe WAR iands, 8 
than all others, abounds in thoſe ſeas, and as it is a ſmall animal, Vith ve 
ſeldom growing above the fize of a herring, it is chiefly fought by te ſeen 
the dorado, which being above fix feet long, yet not thicker than a s along 
jalmon, and farniſhed with a full complement of fins, cuts its Hin the R 
through the water with amazing rapidity. On the other hand, the and core 
flying-fiſh is furniſhed with two pair of fins larger than the body; ing out 
and theſe are moved by a ſtronger fet of muſcles than any other, wreck tt 
The 4orado is ſcen in this active purſuit darting after its prey, which Habitatic 
will not leave the water while it has the advantage of ſwimming n are dan 
the beginning of the chace ; but, like a hunted hare, being tited a made fi 
laſt, it then has recourſe to another expedient for ſafety, by fiigt: WM eight « 
the long fins, which began to grow uſeleſs in the water, are us i polition, 
exerted in a different manner and different direction from that u #iicrrup 
which they were employed in ſwimming ; by this means the tn Laſt Ind 
little animal riſes from the water, and fitters over irs {artace ht che nativ 
two or three hundred vards, till the muſcles employed in moving tht and navi 
wings are enfeebled by that particular manner of exertion: by this of being 
time, however, it has acquired a freſh power of renewing its efforts Wi 100. 
in the water, and the animal is capable of proceeding witn {one animals e 
velocity by ſwimming ; ſiill, however, the active enemy keeps ! 1 ety. 


view, and drives it again from the deep, till at length the poor little lead a wi 
creature is ſeen to dart at ſhorter diſtances, to flutter with greatl nefits of: 
effort, and to drop down at laſt into the month of its fierce purſue, iſ bute the 
Eut not only in the deep does this little animal meet with its put Among t 
| ſuers, the dorado, or dolphin, the fowls of the air ſeem alſo col ne lion, 
bined againſt it, fo that its double powers appear to expoſe it to 1 me crocoy 
greater variety of dangers; for though it ſhould eſcape from its eie. fumocero 
mies in the water, yet the tropic-bird and the albatrofs are torevet ome part 
upon the wing to ſeize it: thus purſued in either element, it ſom(s proves ki 
times ſeeks refuge from a new enemy; and it is not unfrequent t their natu 


whole ſhoals of them to fall on ſhip-board, where they furniſh ni ue 8 a 
() rong, 


69 togeth 
uman ip 
Mey Even 


that have been made on the inhabitants of the ſea; and it ſeems high 
probable that man has drawn but a few from their watery beds; ® 


ech 
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deep, with whoſe manners and forms he is utterly unacquainted; 
there, living for ages undiſturbed, they may acquire dimenſions of 
which we have no conception, and even exceed what has been told 
of the kraken looking like an ifland, or of the ſea-ſerpent, with its 
Jong white mane, rearing its head or tail to an amazing height above 
te {urface of the fea, and rolling its enormous folds on the water 
W like great floating cafks, or like an hundred dung-heaps that lie in 
W - r0w on a field to be ploughed.“ | 
By help of the plummet we have learnt that the bottom of the ſea, 
like the land, has its mountains and valleys ; but the plummet only 
anſwers comparatively in the ſhallows: the depths of the ſea we 
cannot ſound at all. Where the plummet can be uſed, and in till 
eis depths, where the eye can reach, the bottom of the ſea preſents 
Very different appearances, as it is compoſed of rocks, clays, ſhells, 
E {ands, &c. In many parts, near the coaſts of America, it is covered 
E with vegetables, which makes it look as green as a meadow, on which 
are ſeen thouſands of turtles and other Jea-animals feeding; in others, 
ss along the coaſts of Africa, in the Perſian Gulph, &c, but eſpecially 
in the Red Sea, it is, literally ſpeaking, a foreſt of ſubmarine plants 


ole 
mal, 
t by 


an 4 


way Ws 5 ag 3 

. and corals, formed by infects for their habitations, ſometimes branch- 
ody; ing out to 2 great extent; and at laſt, with the accumulation of the 
het. wreck the ſea depoſits upon them, forming lands and iſlands for the 


vhich nabitations of men, and bold ſhores, or reets of coralline rocks, which 
mr EC dangerons to navigation, but which maintain the acquiſitions 
en made from the ocean, while it heaves againſt them a prodigious 
ig: eight of waters, which, being daſhed into foam by the abrupt op- 
\ non WAY poſition, is called by the mariners the ſurf of the ſea, Theſe are the 
dat n interruptions that make navigation ſo dangerous on the coaſts of the 
timid WA 1-4 Indies and among the South Sea iſlands ; with theſe, however, 
ce fot the natives are familiar; among theſe they have the art of ſwimming 
ng the [and navigating their little veſſels, where an European would be ſure 
vino being daſhed to pieces. | | 

efforts BR 100. 4/rica.] If we leave the tropical ſeas to take a view of the 
{one animals of the tropical countries, Africa feems to offer the greateſt 
zun nety. Tn this quarter of the globe, where many nations ſeem to 
\r lite lead a wild and roving kind of life, but little acquainted with the be- 
oreatel nefits of arts and aflociations, the ſavages of the foreſt ſeem to dif- 
urſuer, pute the poſſeſſion of their native wilds with the lords of the earth, 


ts pit Among the rivals of man in thoſe extenſive deſerts, we may reckon 
2 cane tte lion, the tiger, with the other beaſts of prey; the ſerpent and 


it to :e crocodile, thoſe fierce and cruel enemies; the elephant and the g 

its ebe: inoceros, formidable when attacked; and even the ape, which, in 

forever tome parts, grows to the amazing length of fix and ſeven fect, and 

it om ores bis moſt formidable oppoſer: the ſmall kinds of ayes, by 

nent be natural agility, leave far behind the utmoſt exertions of poſture- 

in matters and dancers; the gigantic races of the ourang-outang are 

ryation lv ſtrong, that ten men would not be a match for one of them j they 

is highly WG? together ia companies, and if they happen to meet one of the Ib 

ds; a0 aan ſpecies remote from ſuccour, they thew him no mercy ; 0 

« of be even attack the elephant, which they beat with their clubs, and | | 
wh | | 8 4 oblige nt 
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oblige him to leave that part of the foreſt which they claim as ther 
own. Among ſo many fierce or formidable enemies, we may hy 


But it is 


| | 4 ſeem to 
ready to wonder how the Indian or negro can ſubfiſt, or prevent h; zebra, | 
country from being quite overrun by them ; it 1s, perhaps, by their maſter's 
mutual conteſts, more than by any thing his feeble arts can oppoj, | the hills 
that their numbers are thinned, At night-fall, when the raging fodder : 
heat of the day has ſubſided, and man prepares to go to his ref, the flocks Ul 
ſtate of hoſtility begins; the whole foreſt then echoes to a varicy 102. 
of different howlings: the deep-toned roarings of the lion re | ſeem to 
heard like diſtant thunder; the thriller yellings of the tiger Pteree | compoſe 
the ear ; the jackal}, the hyena, and other animals of the dog kind, | The iſla 
purſue their prey in packs, and make the foreſts ring, while they 163. 
animate each other in the fatigues of the chace by their ma cri formida 
The ſerpents allo, of various kinds, that begin their calls at he and din 
cloje of the evening, by their cries and hifling, make a much londer tapir be 
ſymphony than the birds in our groves in a morning. But the neigh- Vater, 
bourhood of a river, rivulet, or lake, is moſt eſpecially the place WM fidercd : 
where theſe hoſtile tribes draw up for the engagement. in ihoſe what are 
burning countries where the fun des up the water for hundreds of popotan 
miles round, when what had the appearance of a great river in the Hof a pro 
rainy ſeaton, becomes in jummer one dreary bed of fand ; in thole wo feet 
countries a lake that is never dry, or a brook that is perennial, is co Wi poſition 
ſidered by every animal as the moſt defirable acquiftition. Being n. and whi 
wardly parched by the heat of the climate, they traverie whole deitts i the nece 
to find out alpring; which, when they have diſcovered, no dangers can ſeems ſt 
deter them from attempting to eujoy. On the banks of this emed rican lat 
ſpot, thouſands of animals, of various kinds, are feen venturing to high; | 
quench their thirſt, or preparing to ſeize their prey. The clephints itriking, 
are perceived in a long live, m-rching from the darker parts ot the WW teriible. 
toreſt ; the buffaloes are there depending upon numbers for ſecurity; terrors; 
the gazelles relying ſolely on their ſwittneis for ſafety ; the lion and frong e 
tiger waiting a proper opportunity to ſeize ; but chiefly the larger rection ; 
ſerpents are there upon guard to defend the acceſſes of the Jake, kin and 
Not an hour paſſes without tome dreadtul combat: but the ſerpent, half cov 
defended by its ſcales, and naturally capable of ſuſtaining a mut WI rather f. 
tude of wounds, is the moſt formidable; it is the moſt waketul alio, tongue 
for the whole tribe ſleep with their eyes open, and are conſequently almoſt a 
fo ever on the watch; ſo that, till their rapacity is ſatisfied, fer WM untame: 
other animals will venture to approach their ſtation, Thus dreai« been kn 
fully hoſtile are the beaſts, and thus ſavage the ſcenes that give ate tail, why 
mation to and diverify the African landſcape. _ | And the 
161. Europe.] In Europe, civilization ſeems to have reduced the Is a CTe2 
g2nerality of the beaſls of the field to the obedience of man, and 0 lor its p 
have baniſhed thoſe of the rapacious kinds: it is true, in its mot The dit 
northern regions, and in the wilder parts of it on the ſouth, as abt ther of 
the mountains of the Alps, wolves and bears fill hold the poſſcſun detween 
of their gloomy receſſes, and ſometimes make their depredations Europe, 
the flocks or herds of the huſbandman ; and while even the fleet dee! peculiar 
have been domeſticated and incloſed in parks, ſome of the cov kind, power 0 
umeclaimed by man, fill run wild and bellowing in the {ores dome a 
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But it is in the wilds of Africa that all the tribes of the creation 
ſeem to enjoy their native freedom; there the horſe, the aſs, and the 
zebra, in unnumbered herds ſcour acroſs the deſert, and own no 
maſter's ſtall ; there the cow, the ſheep, and the goat bound over 
the hills ; they, wait not in thoſe truitful regions to be ſupplied with 


fodder at the hand of man, or to be penned up in folds, The 


gocks unite in their common defence, or ſeek {ſafety in flight. 
102. Aſia, {/les of the Pacific.] The wilds of Afia on the ſouth, 


ſeem to preſent a picture fimilarly {avage ; and the animals which 
| compoſe it are found extended on the north into Tartary and China. 
| The iNands of the Pacific are vnfurniſhed with theſe creatures. 


163. America.] In America, however, we meet with ſome of theſe 


formidable animals; but it is remaikable they generally ſeem feeble 
and diminutive, if compared with thoſe of Africa and Aſia. The 
tapir bears ſome relemblance to the mule ; it chiefly reſides in the 
water, but comes aſhore to graz?2 on the banks, and may be con- 
| fidered as the river-horſe of America; but what is its ſtrength, and 
E what are its dimenſions when compared with the behemoth, or bip- 
| popotamos of the Nile, Niger, or Zaara, above ſeven feet high, aud 
of a proportion every way fitted tor ſtrength; whoſe jaws open about 
to feet wide; whoie tore-teeth are above a foot long; whoſe diſ- 


poſition, however, ſeems as inoffenſive as its force is prodigious, 


and which ſeldom ventures from the river fide, but when preſſed by 
che neceſſities of hunger, or of bringing forth its young! There 


ſeems {till a greater diſproportion between the camel and the Ame- 


ncan lama, The hon of Bilidulgerid is ſaid to be nearly five feet 


high; his outward form diſplays activity and ſtrength, his mien is 


firking, his looks confident and bold, his gait proud, and his voice 
terrible. When he prepares for the combat he ſummons up all his 
| terrors ; he then laſhes his fides with his long tail, which alone is 
ſtrong enough to lay a man level; he moves his main in every di- 


rection ; it ſeems to riſe and ſtand like briſtles round his head; the 
{kin and muſcles of his face are all in agitation ; his huge eye-brows 
halt cover his glaring eye-balls ; he diſcovers his teeth, which ſeem 


| rather formed for deſtruction than chewing his food; he ſhews his 
tongue covered with points, and extends his claws, which appear 


almoſt as long as a man's finger, The tiger of Bengal, of ſtill more 


untameable ferocity, though not ſo tall as the lion, has ſometimes 
been known to meaſure twelve feet in length, without including the 


tail while the courgar, or tiger of America, ſeldom excceds three. 
And the puma, which has received the name of the American lion, 


54 creature ſtill inferior, being extremely cowardly, climbing trees 


lor its prey, and ſubſiſting rather by its cunning than its courage. 
The difference ſeems leſs conſiderable between the Jaguar, or pan- 
ther of America, and the leopard, or great panther in Aſia, and 
between the lynxes that are chiefly found in the northern parts of 
Europe, Afia, and America; but there are ſome animals that appear 
peculiar to America: theſe ſeem almoſt wholly deſtitute of the 
power of defence, their figure ungainly, their limbs ill proportioned. 
vome among them, as the little-ant-bear, and the ſloth, appear ſo 


miſerably 


ferent ſpecies, and their kinds are extirpated in the more populo 
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miſerably formed, as ſcarcely to have the power of moving and ex. 
ing; they ſeem only capable of maintaining their languid exiſtence 
in the moſt deſert ſolitudes; and hence, perhaps, they have bee 
totally extirpated thoſe countries that are more populous, or myy 
largely furniſhed with the fierceſt beaſts of prey. Why the qu. 
drupeds of America are generally found leſs than thoſe of Afi g 
Africa, may very naturally excite our enquiry, Perhaps they aq 
the progeny of ſome feeble kinds that were beat out of the ſouthern 
parts of Aha, or that, wandering to the north through ſcarcity gf 
prey, or from any other caule, in ſome generations became diminiſhel 
through the coldnels of the climate, and paſſing over to America g 
the north, in its cooler regions, have never regained their origin] 
magnitude; or that which diſtinguiſhes the ſame ſpecies of ſavages 
in the torrid wilds of Africa and Aſia; or perhaps they are of a dif 
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parts of the world. The ſerpents, however, and alligators, or 6 fiant ; 
codiles, in the warm rivers and ſwamps of the new world, {eem | cloſe up 
pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the old; and thoſe animals battle, 
that are fond of the molt cold and northern ſituations, as bears, deer, thus de 
and wolves, ſeem exactly the fame all around the arctic pole. off at ot 
We might cloſe this little ſketch of the lower orders of the creation, WM tempor: 
and our deſultory courte through the different quarters of the globe, Not the fe 
by obſerving that the birds, which are animals of paſſage, and «- the fear 
tirely unconfined to foils, maintain their utmoſt magnitude aud ie. a heed! 
rocity in the regions of America, as we find, eſpecially in the enor- vater, 
mous condors, which ſpread an expanſe of wing of twelve feet from by the 
tip to tip, whoſe beaks are ſo ſtrong as to pierce the body of a cov; MM {fled o 
and two of thele tremendous animals are able to devour it; ey fhews a 
render the mountains terrible to birds, beaſts, and men; they ſome bearing 
times deſcend from their heights to ſpread deſolation and terror in codile, 
the lower grounds, and when their prey happens to fail them upon ning th 
land, they come down to the ſea-fhore to feed upon dead fiſh and rovs ott 
tach other nutritious ſubſtances as the water throws up. That n opoſſun 
America allo birds of the ſmalleſt ſize are found, as the little hum- hen ir 
ming bird, which, inſerting its bill into the cup of a flower, ad under 1 
ſucking out the juices, the powder, or the pulp, while it keeps fiut- that it 
tering over it, ſeems to approach in ſize and manner to the bet: animals 
that the birds of the torrid regions are remarkable for the iplencor vet too 
anch beauty of their plumage ; and that thoſe of the temperate 20 for pro 
- excel in longs: bears a 
However, before we quit this entertaining part of geography, he among 
view of the different tribes. of the creation, which the lite of man, WW greatel(! 
and ail the volumes he could write, would never fully unfold -t them fi 
may perhaps be intereſting juſt to take a curſory ſurvey of their 1. tribes c 
bits 61 manners, as they are influenced by their ſubject ion to or .. leflon o 
dependence of man, and by their aſſociations or animoſities with ed the neſt 
other. | | forms 1 
164. Care of their Young. All the purſuits of the whole brus abroad 
creation ſeem naturally to. be directed to the preſervation of then acts th. 
ſelves, and the propagation of their ſpecies; and every deviation 8 note 


loc 
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Ill. 
l ext. {om theſe appears to be but ſport, or a temporary relaxation from 
rence the byfineſs of their lives. It has become a proverbial laying, that 
been B ſeli-pi eter vation is the firſt law of nature: the care of their young, 
mute however, ſeems happily, with lome tribes of animals, a buſineſs of 
que more importance than even the preſervation of themſelves. To de- 
fia g fend theſe, they ſeem to brave every danger. The rapacious kinds, 
y are whether beaſts or birds, as the lioneſs and the eagle, acquire new 
ther terrors, and become more than commonly formidable on this imports 
ity of cant occalion. They undauntedly attack thoſe that annoy them, they 
bel ron! about for ſupplies for their ſavage and hungry brood, and 
ca On bear away to the neſt or den their mangled prey, yet throbbing with 
gal lite: thus early accuſtoming them to habits of laughter. Even the 
vage WW weaker and more harmleſs races of animals ſeem to aſſume new habits, 
a d.. and acquire a courage and a conſequence never felt before. The timid 
uiou creature that would at another time flee, in an agony of diſtreſs, on a 
eto. diſtant appearance of danger, ſtays by its young till their enemy is 
leem cloſe upon them, or it meets his approach and ventures to give him 
11mals battle, or throws itſelt in his way, and draws him on to follow it; 
deer, thus decoys him to a diſtance from its infant treaſure, then ſprings 
| off at once, and mocks his vain purſuit. This latter deſcription of 
ation, temporary courage and little arts of illuſion, ſeems to hold with moſt 
globe, of the feebler kinds of birds; and with the timid deer, and others of 
d en» the fearful beaſts of the field. The amphibia and fiſhes ſeem molily 
nd ie. a heedleſs tribe of creatures, leaving their ſpawn or eggs in the 
enot. vater, or on the banks, to be brought forth without their afliſtance, 
from by the heat of the ſun's tepid beams. Some, however, ſeem poſ- 
cov; ſeſled of finer feelings: among fiſhes the whale, with tome others, 
ey chers a tender coneern for its young one, graſping it in its fins, and 
lame. bearing it off from the attacks of their enemies; and while the cro- 
or n cadile, among the amphibia, lies under the 1mputation of thin- 
upon ning the number of its own young, in common with their nume- 
h and ros other devourers, the open-bellied crocodile is thought, like the 
hat n opoſſum of the Weſt Indies, to afford a ſheiter to its young ones 
hum. hen in danger, in that extraordinary cavity or bag which it has 
r, 400 under its belly, with its opening outwards, It has been thought 
s flute that it brings forth its young ones alive, like the higher races of 
ber: animals, and that it nouriſnes them in its falſe belly when they are 
lencor vet too freble to provide for themſelves. In theſe anxious ſolicitudes 
Zone dor providing for their young, the male among quadrupeds ſeldom 
bears a part; he ſeems oftener to prove a formidable enemy: thus, 
15, the among thoſe of the rapacious kinds, the lioneſs and tigreſs, with the 
| Many greatelt caution, conceal their retreats from the males, to prevent 
i . tnem from devouring their cubs. It is otherwiſe with the feathered 
cir i WS tribes of the creation; among them we may often ſee a beautiful 
or m lefon of domeſtic fidelity. The male ſhares the labour of building 
h each the neſt, he znduſtriouſly ſupplies proviſion to the hen while the per- 
torms the duty of incubation, or he takes her poſt while ſhe flies 
brute abroad in queſt of food for herſelf: while ſlie is on the neſt, he alſo 
. acts the part of a truſty centinel, and cheers her with a ſong, with 
71ation 


| # note that informs her that no danger is at hand. If an enemy 


lieg approach, 
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approach, his voice is ſuddenly ſtopt; and this is the ſignal th 
puts his mate on her guard. When the era which fulfill]; thei 
patient expectations, and completes their happineſs, has at lene 
arrived, and the callow brood burſts from the ſhell, the rapture y 
the male ſeem not leſs than thoſe of the mother. They both {cen 
at that ſeaſon tranſported with pleaſure ; every action teſtifics thei 
pride, their importance, and tender ſolicitude. 

Thais deſcription of connubial fidelity ſeems generally applicahy 
to all the tribes of the fowls of the air, excepting ſuch as the cucksy, 
that deſtroys the eggs of others, and leaves its own in the place; 280 
thoſe of the poultiy kind: with theſe the tedious duty of incubatich 
and the care or protection of the young clutch, devolves entirgy 
upon the hen, whole care at this ſea ſon is to avoid the cock 28 20 
enemy. Even the drake, in its ſtate of liberty or wildneſs, is ſome. 
times known to ſupply the down from its breaſt for lining the net, 
when that of the duck has failed, by its having been often diſturhed 
while building. . 1 

The parental affection ſeems happily to hold no longer with the 
tribes of the brute creation than the wants of their tender of. 
ſpring require their care and protection. When the young ones arg 
fledged, and prepared for flight, the parent birds bring off their little 
charge, and ſhew them the place and manner of feeding; they re- 
conduct them to the neſt, and backwards and forwards they prac. 
tiſe them in this way, till they appear able to provide for them- 
felves; they then again lead them out, and leave them with the 
wide world before them; all connection feems to be at an end, and 
every one, fingly, or uniting in flocks, Prepares to ſhift for ic. 
Theſe manners are obſervable among the little ſongſters that nabe 
vocal the hedges round the habitations of man. Thoſe of the 
rapacious kinds, that build their neſts on inacceſſible clifts, and in 
diltant ſolitudes, as the eagle and the falcon, though they mix net 
in flocks like other birds, yet live in pairs from year to year, with 
ſtrict fidelity, and mark out a rock tor themſelves, not allowing 
others to encroach on their territories : their ferocious habits ſoon 
feem to overcome the feelings of the parent; they drive off their 
young at an early period to ſhift for themſelves, and when dilap- 
pointed of their prey, they ſometimes kill them, in a fit of fury, 
But of all the feathered tribes of the creation, thoſe of the pie kind 
feem by far the moſt induſtrious, the moſt faithful, the moſt con- 
ſtant, and the moſt connubial: they live in harmony with each other, 
and cheriſh their young to the laſt, With reſpect to man, they icem 
rather noxious than beneficial ; he often conſiders them as a chatter- 
ing. noiſy, troubleſome ſort of neighbours, that only approach him 
like robbers, to commit depredations on the fruits of his labouts; 
but with reſpect to each other, no claſs of birds are ſo active, ſo h- 
genions, or ſo well fitted for ſociety, In fact, they fometimes lire n 

ſocieties ; and in theſe are general laws obſerved, and a kind of reput- 

lican form of government eſtabliſhed: they adminiſter caſtigation to 
refractory individuals, and join together to repel the ſtrangers that 
cone to ſettle among them. If the emigrants however can fight _ 
wa 
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to get a neſt built in their territories, and once enter on the duty 
"i; kin eubation, they are then conſidered as members of the ſtate, and 
. main in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their acquilitions, Of the pie kind 
's of WA... reckoned the magpye, the raven, the crow, the woodpecker, the 
cm rot, &c. And of this kind is conſidered the ſwallow of Ternate, 
thei be the beautiful bird of Paradiſe, which ſome have deſcribed as an 
1: bitant of the air, living only upon the dew of heaven, and never 
able i Sling below. As ſuch, it appears in paintings or japanned wares, 
k0o, tout either feet or wings, but with a long buſhy tail; and as ſuch 
ds preſented to us in Europe, when {tufted or preſerved, where we 
min oc not look. for the remains or ſtumps of its limbs, for fear of 
itely luffing or tearing off its beautiful plumage. Time, however, has 
3 an WW overed that this bird not only has legs, but very ſtrong ones for 


ome WW: 576 ; that the natives of the Molucca iflands, of which it is an 


neſt, bhabitant, being very little ſtudious of natural hiſtory, and perceiv- 
red WA... te inclination the Europeans had for this beautiful bird, care- 
| dulv cut off its legs as its greateſt deformity, before they brought it 
h the b market, and then afferted it had none. The birds of Paradiſe, 
* Oli ich in Locks enliven with their brilliant plumage the ſpicy foreſts 
s a0 ey inhabit, being ſeen, like the ſwallow, almoſt ever on the wing, 


little bay appear ſome apology tor European credulity, The phœnix 
5 ie WW: Arabia, almoſt every body has heard of, as a bird which lives for 
Prace thouſand years, then makes itſelf a bed of ſpices, as a neſt and 
nents weral pile, commits itſelf to this, takes fire, and expires : another_ 


i the nix ſpriaging out of its aſhes, to be, contrary to the order of the 
, and ration, a folitary inhabitant of the globe, and the only one of its 


Kell, nd for another thouſand years. Though it may in theſe enlight- 
nk ea days ſeem ſuperfluous to contradict this fabulous and unna« 
tf the et hiſtory of the phoenix, it has been gravely treated of in former 
and in les; and this romantic creature of the imagination, his been con- 
* Nt red as a bird really exiſting. 5 

, with birds vary in building their neſts, according to the different tempe- 
omg ture of the climate, the duties they have to perform, the materi- 
; fon they have to work upon, and the enemies they have to encoun- 
their with. Where the eggs are numerous, it is then incumbent to 
dilap- ike their neſt warm, that the animal heat may be equally diffuſed 


fury, them all. Thus the wren, and all the ſmall birds, make their 


e kind | very warm: on the contrary, the plover, that has two eggs, 
ſt con- e eagle, and the crow, are not ſo ſolicitous in this reſpect, as their 
other, dies are capable ot being applied to the ſmall number upon which 
y ſeem ey fit, Some birds that with us make a very warm neſt, are leſs 
Latter britous in tropical climates, where the heat of the weather pro- 
h him otes the buſineſs of incubation. On the other hand, the water-fowls, 
Jours 3 it with us make but a very flovenly nef, are much more exact in 
10 . particular in the colder regions of the north, —they there take 


lire n ery precaution to make it warm; and ſome kinds ſtrip the down 
repub. om their breaſts, to line it with greater ſecurity. They vary their 
tion to is according as they find a ſupply of materials. The ſred-breaſt, 
rs that lome parts, makes its neſt with leaves, where they are in great plen- 
0 * in other parts with moſs and hair. The ſwallow with us builds 

v | its 
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im a common neſt, and fit upon this, their general poſſeſſion, by 
turns; while one is placed az a centinel to give warning of approzch. 


fine kind of moſs; this it firſt glues, by ſome viſcous ſubſtanc 


upon, while the gaily-plumed birds fly in and out, without angel 


getable fare, others, of more ſavage nature, prey upon theſe; 0 


birds, fiſhes, or inſects, we generally ſec in their habits or mand! 


ger. X 


its neſt with mud and graſs. On the coaſt of China and Coromm. The a 


del, from the foam of the ſea-water daſhing againſt the rocks, the their 
ather a certain clammy , glutinous matter, perhaps the ſpaun g 5 e 
ſhes ; of this they build their neſts: theſe the Chinele pluck fon ther q1 


the rocks, and bring in great numbers to the Eaſt Indies to ſell 


3 ike robbe 
They are eſteemed there as great delicacies; and, when diſſolvedi ike f. 


g f FOrous Al 
chicken or mutton-broth, preferred far before oyſters or muſhroom:. hey are 
But theſe varieties ſeem trifling, when compared with thoſe that the bio ſeen 
fear of an enemy produces. The penguin, a bird of far more wad. als of t. 


dling gait than a duck, with its body ſo heavy and its wings ſo ſhox, 
that it can ſcarcely fly at all, while it ſeems better adapted than ay 
other fowl for living in the water, like molt other water-fowls, h 


aws, OT 
Pigeon-h. 


** 1 among it 
ſolitary parts, makes a ſmall depreſſion in the ground ſerve for i nd of 
neſt, It is otherwiſe where it has been diſturbed, In ſome parts among t 
burrows in the ground like a rabbit; in others, the awkward cre ct ing 


ture makes a ſliift to clamber to the ledge of a rock, where it my 


| to the m⸗ 
neſtle and bring forth in ſecurity. The temales lay their üngle egy 
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ing danger. The woodpecker, that with eus bores 1tſelf a hole for 
a neſt in a ſoft or decayed tree, with its ſharp ſtrong beak, has with 
other birds recourſe to very different arts in the tropical climates, h 
the foreſts of Guinea and Braſil, the monkey and the ſnake are the 
bird's greateſt enemics. The monkeys inhabit the tops of the trees; 
the larger ſnakes twine round their trunks, and carry on uncealing 
war with each other. To avoid theſe formidable and miſchievous 
enemies, the wary little architect flies buſily about in queſt of: 


gathered in the foreſt, to the extremeſt branch or leaf of a tree; the 
building downward, and ſtill adding freſh materials to thoſe already 
procured, a net is formed, that depends, like a pouch, from the 
point of the branch; the hole for entering at is on the fide, and 
jometimes below, like a funnel or chimney. The interior patty 
where their little treaſure is depoſited, are lined with the finer fibrs 
of the ſame ſubſtance, which compole the whole. The neſt hang 
before the ſpoilers, a tempring object, which they can only gaze 


or moleſtation from ſo formidable a vicinity, 
16g. Animoſities, Afſociations.] As, according to the preſent cone 
ſtitution of this world, while ſome harmleſs creatures live on Wt 


wherever we turn our eyes upon living ereatures, whether beal 


the rueful picture of violence and evation ; from the lion in the forek 
to the cat on the hearth, and from the eagle on its airy cliff to the 
ſpider in the wall, tearing the helpleſs to piecrs.. The ſmaller kinds 
however, and thoſe that are moſt expoſed to be preyed upon, fees 
by far the moſt fertile; and thus their kinds are preferved fron f 
neration to generation, notwithſtanding the flaughter they are c 
tinually expoſed to. | | 1 
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The aſſociations among the brute creation, except thoſe for preſerv- 
ng their ſpecies, ſeem io be few: thoſe of the moſt rapacious kinds, 
bs the eagle and the hawk, and the lion and the tiger. with all the 
pther quadrupeds of the cat kind, ſeem averſe from ſociety, and, 
le robbers, enjoy the fruits of their violence in ſolitude. Gramini- 
orous animals, both beaſts and birds, ſeem more ſocially diſpoſed; 
hey are generally teen feeding together in herds and in flocks ; dogs 


ti ſeem naturally to unite. in packs in hunting their prey. Ani- 
als of the whale kind combine to drive other fiſhes into one another*s 


aws, or into fitnations where they can eaſily devour them, In the 


E ioeon-houſe and the rookery, we fee a fort of ſociety ; and, even 


mong inſects, in the republic of ants and the monarchy of bees, a 
ind of eſtabliſhed polity. But of all the aſſociations that exiſt 


among the tribes of the brute creation, that of the beaver ſeems the 


ic ingenious, the moſt orderly, and the moſt nearly approaching 
to the manners of the moſt refined nations of mankind, The beaver 
is ſomew hat ſhaped like a rat, about two feet long, and nearly one 
boot high: its fore- feet ſupply the place of hands, as in the ſquirrel ; 
it has membranes between the toes on his hind-feet, and a broad, 
fat, and ſcaly tail for the purpoſe of ſwimming. The beavers 
begin to aſſemble about the middle of ſummer, to form a ſociety 
that is to continue for the greateſt pait of the year; they generally 
form a company of above two hundred members. The place of their 
meeting is commonly by ſome water-fide ; if it be a lake, in which 
the waters are always upon a level, they deſpenſe with building a 
dam; but if it be a running ſtream, which is both ſubject to floods 
and falls, they then fet about building a dam or pier that crofles 


the river and forms a dead water: this dam or pier is often four- 
core, or an hundred feet long, ten or twelve feet broad at the baſe, 


and two at the top: the declivity is on that fide oppoſed to the 
water; the other fide of the dam is perpendicular like a wall. The 


moſt ſhallow, and where ſome great tree is found growing by the 
fide of the ſtream. With no other inſtruments but their teeth they 
on lay this level, and in ſuch a way, that it always falls acroſs the 
ſiream, and ſerves as the principal beam of their fabric. With their 
teeth alſo they cut down flakes of different lengths, and drive them 
into the ground, at a fmall diſtance from each other, mtermingling 


vith them thoſe that are ſmaller and more pꝓliant, and ſtopping all. 


the cavities both within and without with clay, fo that the water 


Is duly confined, They continue to raiſe the dyke in proporton to 
the elevation of the water, and the plenty which they have of it. 


They are conſcious, likewiſe, that the conveyance of their materials 
by land would not ſo eaſily be accompliſhed as by water; and therc- 
fore they take the advantage of its, increaſe, and ſwim with their 
mortar on their tails, and their ſtakes between their teeth, to the 


places where there is moſt occaſion for them. If their works are, 


ether by the force of the water or the feet of the huntſmen, who 
un over them, in the leaſt damaged, the breach is inſtantly made 
ub, every nook and corner of the habitation is reviewed, _ 

| | with 


mm ad tn 


pat of the river over which this dam is uſually built, is where it is 
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with the utmoſt diligence and application perfectly repaired, hu cient to 
when they find the huntſmen vifit them too often, they work only hunters» 
in the night-time, or elſe abandon their works enirely, and ſee; i 160, 

for ſome ſafer fituation. | of the e. 


When the dyke or mole is completed, the ſolidity of which | a5 they, 
ſtill more aſtoniſhing than even the ſize, their next care is to «:; eee 2 
their ſeveral apartments, which are either round or oval, and divide! hap = 
into three ſtories, one raiſed above the other; the firſt beloy the ted. 1 
level of the cauſey, which is for the moſt part full of water; e de ben 
other two above it, This little fabric is built in a very firm and fu, fol fav: 
ſtantial manner, on the edge of their reſervoir ; and always in fy to the lo 
diviſions or apartments as above mentioned, that in caſe of the Juperiort 
water's increaſe, they may move up a ſtory higher, and be 90 bins 
ways incommoded. When they have built their lodges, they mix bo har 
up ſome clay and dry graſs together; they work it into a kind 3 
mortar, and with this, by the help of their tails, they plaſter all ther Pſirength, 
works, both within and without. Eight or ten beavers live in oe Pe, 
houſe. If the number of the inhabitants increaſe to fifteen, twenty, earned ˖ 
or thirty, the edifice is enlarged in proportion. It feems, even tou Sandy 
hundred beavers have been diſcovered to reſide in one large manſion. the unpe 
houſe, divided into a vaſt number of apartments, that had a free | ear: ch. 
communication one with another, The beavers, during the fun: ingly (0 
mer, are perfect epicures; and regale themſelves every day on the nb. 
choiceſt fruits and plants the country affords :; in winter they eat the 
wood of the birch, the plane, and foine few other trees. They 
have magazines, or wood-yards, wherein they lay up their winter's 
proviſion. In procuring of this, each takes a different way, and 
has his proper walk aſſigned him, in order that one labourer ih} not AS 
interrupt another in the proſecution of his work. The finalle 4 05 
branches are brought home by the individuals fingly that gnaned ” p 15 
them down ; thoſe of larger dimenſions are conveved to the ſtore- WM . 
houſe by a whole body of the beavers. Theſe logs are not thronn 
up in one confuſed irregular heap, they are piled up, one acrofs att 
ther, with intervals between them, in order to take out, with tie r 6; 

greater facility, but juſt ſuch a quantity as they ſhall want for ther WA * c via 
immediate conſumption, and thole parcels only which lie at the ho. F Ke 
tom of the water, and have been duly ſteeped. This tiniber 1s cul : 
again in ſmall pieces, and conveyed to one of their largeſt louges 
where the whole family meet to conſume their reſpective dividends 
which ate made impartially in even and equal portions. Sometimes 
they traverſe the woods, and regale their young with a more nod 
and elegant entertainment. Such is the picture of brutal focit'f e 
the manners of theſe little animals prefent in the remote parts LO 
America, and where, undiſturbed by man, they have an opportuu n, as i 
of aſſociating together. On the other hand, where he makes his * WiW.....c.. 
pearance, and the dread of his preſence breaks up the ſociety, e WA: ... i 
- timid little creatures each individually itrives to ſhift for itſelf, Thel tack 10 

talents are entirely repreſſed by ſolitude. The beaver, when alot * he” 
has but little induſtty, few tricks, and it is without cunning fuß. r an ot 
3 | cient Sto 
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p dent to guard it againſt the moſt bungling ſnares laid for it by the 
1 ters. 

only 60 Influenced by the Human Race.] We may now cloſe this ſketch 
cut of the earth, by conſidering the different orders of living creatures 
E 2; they are particularly influenced by the domination of man, or as 
ch they call forth his arts to ſubdue them to his ſervice, or to ſuppreſs 
0 their hoſtilities : and in this intereſting view the ſcene is highly diver- 
iel BN ped. It has been'tmagined there is ſomething peculiarly auguſt in 
e ne upright figure of man; ſomething that naturally ſtrikes the 
5 tte most lavage beaſts of the foreſt with awe, and teaches them ſubmiſſion 
(uh to the lord of the earth. It is found, however, he owes more of his 


Tt, 


fac ſ1periority to his intellectual powers than to any advantages he de- 


of the rives merely from his outward form; and accordingly, thoſe animals 
ben ho have not yet become acquainted with his proweſs, and which 
n base only been accuſtomed to engage with creatures of inferior 
nc ſtrength, meet his firſt attacks with the moſt hardy preſumption. The 
| (nel albatroſs and the whale only flee from his preſence when they have 
in one earned by fatal experience the ſuperiority of his arms. The bear, 
wen in the moſt ſolitary regions of the north, and the ferocious animals of 
u at ne unpeopled deſerts of the torrid zone, at firſt meet man without 
fon fear: thus the lion of Zaara, accuſtomed only to conquer, ventures 
* Wiingly to attack a caravan, confiſting of thouſands; and when re— 
i Would by numbers, and obliged to retreat, he ſtill continues to face 
bh i is purſuers. It is otherwiſe in the moſt populous part of Africa, 
wy where he has been often courſed down by the hardy inhabitants; there 
.* > Wis dread of the human kind is ſo great, that the fight of a child puts 
—* Wim to flight, It has been remarked, that in all countries, as man 
* 5 civilized and improved, the lower ranks of animals are repreſſed 
? K and degraded; either reduced to ſervitude, or treated as rebels, all 
wy their ſocteties are diſſolved, and all their united talents rendered in- 
* efectual; their feeble arts quickly diſappear, and nothing remains 
ee ut their ſolitary inſtincts, or thoſe foreign habitudes which they re- 
© ang tire from human education, "Thoſe whole ſavage or timid natures 
in the amt not of domeſtication, Teek, in the moſt diſtant receſſes of the 
r reſt, or the moſt impregnable faſtneſſes of the mountains, protec- 
2 lon from an enemy, whoſe ſuperior ſagacity diſcovers their little arts, 
Y and finds out their retreats, who entraps them with his inares when 
ole & preſent himfelf, and who undiſcovered Rays them at a dittance. 
dends ole who have been brought to domeſtication or ſervitude, have 
ee vil, with their native ſpirit, much of their original habits and forms. 
18 een perhaps diſpute however, whether domeſtication has inva- 
Foes ly degraded the lower ranks of animals. Some, under the care 
—_ vl protection of man, ſeem to have increaſed ia ſize, in ſtrength, and 
g n teiftneſs; and thoſe that he has treated with familiarity and affec- 


| unit | | 
bo 2 lon, as the dog and the horſe, ſeem to have acquired a courage and 


ty, tit . | | 
) io umated by the preſence and ſhouts of the hunters, are brought to 


- alone; IMck and purſue the molt formidable animals: even the tremendous 
g ſuf 0, the glare of whoſe eyes would have petrified them with horror, 


ade them to flee in an agony of diſtreſs when in a ſtate of wild» 


T | nels, 


. — ER ID 


eneroſity they never knew in the foreſt, Thus, horſes and dogs, 
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neſs, they will moſt freely encounter when encouraged by 1, «of 
company of man. : | ticularly 

It ſeems, indeed, that man maintains much of his dominion oe mim 
the different tribes of the brute creation, and effects many of hi 0 ki 
greateſt works and deligns by the help of theſe two faithful done. the wate! 
ties. In the tending of flocks and tilling the ground, they alleviate hz; i een rep! 
labours: and in countries where he combats with the hoſtile kinds gf nds It 
animals, or draws much of his ſubſiſtence from the capture of the und at le 


timid creatures that run wild in the foreſt, in his horſe and his dog again, 
he finds willing partners ig his toils: theſe, however, are far fron WE hirds, 


being the only ſharers in his labours and purſuits ; and our concey- gute bey 
tions of what he has effected, in ſubjecting the tribes of the brut & wht 
creation to his ſervice, will be very confined and inadequate, if ye he cage q 
take our idea merely from what we have an opportunity of obſerving ven the 
in our own particular age and country, In fact, there does not appex Wim both 
to be any kind of animals bat what he has brought to feel his fi rater-fow 
periority :. they have been made not only to ſupply his neceſſities, hut im with 
al ſo to furniſh him luxuries and ſuperfluities; and, what is moſt ex To tell 
traordinary, he has made almoſt every kind, except fiſhes and inſets, M ibes to ! 
yield to bis orders, and while living, perform him duties, or contr- takes uſe 
bute to his amuſements. Apes have in Africa been made uſeful bree, wor 
domeſtics, and ſet to pounding at a mortar and carrying water, The bes that þ 
elephant and the rhinoceros have not found protection in their ampl: Mos he cal 
ſize and prodigious ſtrength : they have been taken and tamed : ci. here is 2 
codiles have been drawn trom their watery beds and bred tame up in Kceſs: th 
ponds, for the diverſion of the kings of Africa and Siam; lions haze ne ſpeci 
been made to draw the triumphal chariots of conquerors ; and tiges ucks are t 
to protect thoſe flocks which, in a ſtate of wildnels, it was their ſuppot ant, wif 
to devour. The Aſiatie hunters have brought even the panther, the ſlling ſers 
ounce, with others of the ſpotted ſavages of the tropical climates, iv» Wh faithfi 
aſſiſt them in the chace, as the ferret is uſed in catching rabbits: the 167. Pr. 
otter, when taken young, is taught to fiſh for its keeper, and amply mals, w 
rewards him for his trouble in rearing it. It is not the cat alone that e brough! 
has been domeſticated and employed in ridding houſes of vermin; Hintains ! 
ſerpents have been kept for fimilar purpoſes, and ſeveral Jittle ren regi, 
mals of the weazel kind: of theſe the boideſt and moſt ulctul i rid zone. 
the ichneumon of Egypt. The ichneumon, with the ſtrengin h le hold | 
a cat, has more inſtinct and agility, a more univerſal appetite for m but to 
carnage, and a greater variety of powers for procuring m. Rath bon rathe 
mice, birds, ſerpents, lizards, and inſects, are all equally puriuzd, tion, fro, 
it attacks every living thing which it is able to overcome, and etre, thro 
eriminately preys on fleſh of ail kinds. Its courage is equal to tit Ir maſter 
vehemence of its appetite ; it tears neither the force of the dog n tie fo 
the inſidious malice of the cat; neither the claws of the vulture r airy fli, 
the poiſon of the viper: it makes war upon all kinds of ferpei fatigue, 


dience ; 

es; he 11 
it - or he 
00g then 
the ocean 
p; and, v 


with the greateſt avidity, ſeizes and kills them, how venomous ſod 
they way be; and we are told that when it begins to feel the cle 
of their rage, it has recourſe to a certain root which the Indians 
after its name, and aſſert to be an antidote ior the bite of the ap 
the viper, This animal is found in great numbers in all the wy 
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Mer Eeyptians, in diſcovering and deſtroying the eggs of the crocodile ; 
f bis t alto kills the young ones that have not as yet been able to reach 
ne. ne water; and, as truth goes often hand in hand with fable, it has 
ein een reported, that it even enters the mouth of the crocodile, when 
ds of t finds it ſleeping on the ſhore, boldly attacks the enemy in the inſide, 
f the bnd at length, when it has effectually deſtroyed it, eats its way out 
$ 00 gain. | | | 
60 Birds, from their power of flying up on high, we might ſuppoſe 
er. quite beyond the reach and dominion of man. Befides the fowis how 
brute rer, which he has tamed as proviſions for his table, and thoſe that in 
if ve he cage amuſe him with their notes, he has reduced to his obedience 
Wing ven the eagle, the falcon, and the owl, and taught them to aſſiſt 
Ppeit im both in fowling and the chace. In like manner alſo, among the 
ls fi rater-fowl, he has taught the pelican and the cormorant to ſupply 
$, but im with fiſh as well as themſelves. | 
lt ex To tell the arts whereby man has reduced the many and varied 
ects rides to his ſervice ; to deſcribe the various manners of capture he 
ont» ares uſe of, whether he takes them by itratagem, hardineſs, or 
ulctul re, would require whole volumes; and unnumbered are the trea- 
The Nes that have been written on theſe ſubjefts. We have already ſeen 
ampl: Wow he calls in one kind of animals to help him in purſuit of another. 
c here is another method he practiſes with equal and even greater 
up n ceſs : this is by ſetting tamed animals to allure wild ones of the 
5 hare ne ſpecies into the ſnares he has laid for them. In this manner 


tiges ucks are taken by thouſands in decoys; and in this manner the ele- 
1ppolt ant, wiſeſt of brutes, is brought from the foreſts, and made a 
„e lung ſervant, attached to its keeper, intelligent in underſtanding, | 


ter, 10 faithful in obeying him. | 
8: the 107. Proweſs of Man.] Thus we ſee that all the lower claſſes of 
amply mals, whatever may be their powers, when oppoſed to each other, 
ve that Ne brought to feel the ſuperiority of man. This lord of the creation 
min; antains his dignity amongſt all living creatures, alike in the cold 
le a ren regions of the north, and in the hot and burning deſerts of the 
ful 5 rid zone. The ſavage and hoſtile tribes of creation may for a 
tb 0 le hold his empire in diſpute, but their oppoſition and their force 
ite for m but to ſerve to awaken his ingenuity, and to call his powers into 
Rat) on rather than to repreſs them. Thole that fall under his pro- 
due ion, from the earlieſt period of their lives, as the tame ox and 


| indi are, through long domeſtication, brought to know their owner and 
* the Ir maſter's crib, Upon thoſe that he brings roaring or bellowing 
og laß m the foreſt, and upon thoſe that he brings down ſcreaming from 
re nat ir airy flights, he at firſt impoſes the ſeverity of famine, watching, 
-rpedls fatigue, to ſuppreſs their ſavage habits, and reduce them to 
foci dience; he holds at his own diſtribution the rewards of his ſer- 
lieu es; he ſupplies them with their food, and ſecures their attach- 
ans cal it; or he ſcours with alacrity the wilds they inhabit, deals death 
alp0f oog them, and converts their {poils to his uſes. The roaring 
che lhe ocean ſtays not his purſuits ; he draws the creatures from the 


path b and, with a hardineſs ſtill more deſperate, he climes the craggy 


T 2 clitſts: 


s of Aſia, from Egypt to Java; and is alſe found in Africa, par- 
ticularly at the Cape of Good Hope. It is very ſerviceable to the 
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cliffs: or, lowered from the airy tops of tremendous precipies 
that overhang the waters, he ſeeks the neſt of the unnumbered 
water-fowl, that, fluttering, chattering, croaking, or lcreaming, fil 
the air with their cries. From dangers of this kind, he, in many 
parts of the world, draws the principal means of his ſupport ; aud 
as labour produces health to thoſe who have to endure it, ſo thoſe 
v hoſe ſituations expoſe them to particular hardſhips, acquire peci. 
Jar habits of courage and agility, become fitted for and partial t, 
their own particular ſituation, and enjoy it without repining at the 
{2emingly happier and cafter lot of others. 
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SECTION XVII. 


Of Ancient and Modern Hiſtory. 


2 melancholy retroſpect that hiſtory affords of the calamities 
of paſt ages, has been much augmented through the depraved 
taſte of men, who have, in all ages, ſince the practice of war was 
introduced upon earth, unhappily laviſhed the bewitching reward of 
praiſe on the deſtroyers of men; and the eager defire for falſe glory, 
which has ſtimulated poor mortals to their mutual deſtruction, and 
neceſſarily ſwelled the hiſtoric page with rueful feats of arms, ſeems 
to have almoſt precluded from the records of antiquity any account 
of the ſweet fruits of peace. Nations have ſeldom defired to be ac- 
counted an inglorious people, living in quietneſs and eaſe; while their 
exploits in battle have been extravagantly delineated, - The pious 
philoſopher, ſpending his time and himſelf for the good of mankind, 
the huſbandman, mechanic, and phyſician, with all their uſeful la- 
bours, cut but a poor figure in the annals of time ; while the hero, 
the man of war, riſes glaringly to view, mounted on trophies, the 
wreck of nations; hence hiſtory, to a feeling mind, will appear little 
more than a catalogue of human woes. In one page we often lee 
thouſands devoted to the ſword, and the victor's triumph raiſed at an 
txpence of blood, which a remote nation mourns with floods of 
1 3 0 8 tears; 
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tears ; while the ſweet intervals of peace, which all nations haye Pro 
bably enjoyed a greater ſhare of than a mere ſuperficial view of hi, 


tory would encourage us to believe, have often been paſſed over in WF The je 
ſilence, and buried in oblivion. - mr 
168. The large Diviſions of Time:] According to the hiſtory of the were aga 
Hebrews, the period before the flood was 1656 years; the intenal before it, 
from that time to the Chriſtian epocha, was 2348 years; from the were, und 
creation then till the Chriſtian era, according to this chronology, WWMWcommenct 
the ſpace of time was 4004 years; to which, if we add the yea; ans; an 
that have fince elapſed, we have the period which includes all the Ho plac 
ages of mankind. | 1 In the 
160. A wery ſhort Tiiftory of the Norld.] It has been conjeured n the 51h. 
that Fohi, the founder of the Chineſe nation, was Noah, who retired Saxons, | 
eaſtward with his family, from his vain and preſumptuous of. in the 7th 
ſpring attempting 10 build a city on the plain of Shinar, and a tower Hef the M 
whoſe top might reach unto heaven, and to eſtabliſh to themſelves In the 
a name. We read that their deſign was fruſtrated, their language froying « 
confounded, and they themſelves ſcattered over all the face of the ume time 
earth; and this has been conſidered as the beginning of the differ. human ra 
ent nations, tongues, and people upon earth. out of Af 
Languages and people appear to have continually fluctuated ſince In the 
mank ind firſt became divided into nations, Sometimes neighbouring demoliſhe 
nations have, from their vicinity, naturally commixed in ſpeech and which tin 
manners; often they ſeem to have rudely jumbled together in the a larger 
diſtraction of war, Sometimes a people has been rent in pieces by proof of 
inteſtine diviſions; at others they have been obliged to bow to a fo- ot Good 
 Teign yoke: generally the conquerors have impoſed their language 3th cen! 


and their manners, together with their government; yet ſometime 
the rude ravages of a refined and ingenious people have thought it 
worth their while to copy the manners and improvements of the vau- 
Nearly 2000 years before the Chriſtian era, Abraham was born, 
The Arabians are thought to be the deſcendants of his fon Iſhmael, 
as the Jews are the offspring of his fon Itaac. = FO 
Nearly 1500 years before the Cluiſtiau era, the Hebrews eſcaped neten 
from the bondage of the Egyptians; about which time Cadmus 
introduced the uſe of letters, and Danaus that of ſhipping, into 


Gieece, Troy was built a little beforethis period. Sparta, Thebe, WW Havin 
and Athens were founded ; and the Olympic games were inſtituted 2 mankind, 
little after it. | f | events w 
Solomon reigned on the throne of Iſiael 1000 years before the little mo 
Chriſtian era; at which time the ſlates of Athens and Thebes hid to paſs he 
ſet aſide monarchy, and became republics: and the other ſtates ge- ticularly 
nerally followed their example. It was more than 100 years before Iiſe and f 
this that Troy was burnt; and 100 years after it, that Carthage Wi In the 
bullt. 55 | | EE | to the hiſ 
When Rehoboam, the ſon of Solomon, came to the throne, {fl have to lt 
tribes of Iſrael revolted, Benjamin only remaining with Judah; and he The 
724 years before the Chriſtian era, they were ſubdued, and ſcattered eight of 


abroa 
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road by the Aſſyrians, under Shalmaneſer; 32 years before which 
he city of Rome was founded. : | 
te ſews were in captivity, in Babylon, 600 years before the 

hriſtian era, under Nebuchadnezzar; 500 years before it, they 
were again in poileſſion of Jeruſalem, under Cyrus; 300 years 
before it, they were under Alexander; 100 years befnre it, they 
ere, under the Maccabees, independent of foreign powers; at the 
Tommencement of the Chriſtian era they were under the Ro- 
Vans; and in the year 72 the ſiege and deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
took place. 1 5 ; 

In the 1ſt century, the Roman empire was at its greateſt extent ; 
zn the 5th, the weſtern part of it was overrun by the Goths, Vandals, 
Saxons, Huns, &c. England falling to the ſhare of the Saxons; and 
in the 7th, the eaſtern part of it was much reduced by the conqueſts 
of the Mahometans. | ER | | | 

In the 13th centary, the Chriſtians and Mahometans were de- 
froying one another for the poſſeſſion of Paleſtine; and at the 
fame time the Tartars were making the moſt dreadful havock of the 
human race. In the 14th ceatury the Chriſtian powers were driven 
out of Aſia. 6 . | 

In the 15th century the Turks took Conſtantinople, and thus 
demoliſhed the laſt remains of the Roman or Greek Empire; fince 
which time the Chriſtians, bent upon miſchief, have committed it on 
a larger ſcale, and with greater impunity. It is enough to ſay in 
proof of this, that they have found the way to India, by the Cape 
of Good Hope, and diſcovered America in the latter part of the 
15th century, | 


— 
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SECTION XVIII. 


Ancient Hiſtory, containing an Account of the principal Revolutions 
of Empire in Antiquity, | 


Having paſſed, with rapid ſtrides, through the different ages of 
mankind, and glanced in the moſt haſty way, at ſome principal 
[events which have marked different periods, we may now enter a 
Ile more into the detail of hiſtory ; ſtill however endeavouring 

to paſs haſtily along, only noticing the leading events, more par- 
ticularly the great revolutions which have agitated the earth, or the 
Iſe and fall of the principal empires in the world. OE 

In the moſt remote antiquity, we may principally have reference 
tothe hiſtory of the Hebrews: indeed, that is almoſt the only clue we 
have to lead us through thoſe obſcure ages. 

The influence of the Romans was ſo great, when at the 
heipht of their power, over the other nations of the earth, that the 
bitory of that people, for a certain time, is as the hiſtory of the 

| * 4 world. 
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world. During this period, we may principally have regard to 1, 
Roman hiſtory, 

In later times, we may chiefly notice the diſputes between the 
Chriſtian and Mahometan world, the ravages of the Tartars, wy 
ſome more recent occurrences in Europe and the weſtern world. 

170. Diſpute of the Scythians and Egyptians.) In the days of the 
patriarch Abraham, it appears there were ſeveral empires founded 
on the earth, as thoſe of Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, Afly ria, and ber. 

fla. It is likely that the Scythians alſo were at this time a people 

inbabiting vaſt tracks in the northern regions of Aſia, and under 
their own government, though their manner was to wander about x 
choice or neceſſity directed, carrying with them their families aud 
tents; for while the Jews traced their deſcent through every pens 
ration from Adam, the Scythians diſputed with the Egyptians the 
honour of antiquity, The Egyptians argued that their country wy 
peculiarly favourable to animal lite; that the moiſture of the {ail 
rogetber with the warmth of the climate, naturally produced living 
creatures; and as a proof of this, they referred to the mud cf ihe 
Nile, which does no doubt, at certain warm ſeaſons, teem with life, 
from the vaſt quantities of fpawn and eggs depoſited there by fills 
crocodiles, and very probably birds too, as the oſtrich, &c. they con- 
cluded then, that man mull have firſt grown in Egypt ; and that he 
could never have ſuſtained the cold of Siberia till the art of making 
houſes and clothes was firſt found out, | 

On the other hand, the Scythians ſaid that men were naturally fitted 
for the countries wherein they were born; that therefore clothes 
were not more neceſſary for them than the Egyptians; that if fire at 
Erit had poſſeſſion of the earth, as ſome ſuppoſed, their country would 
be habitable before that of Egypt, the heat being naturally expelled 
from the northern regions firit; but if water originally covered the 
earth, their country, being high land, would firſt be dry; while that 
of the Egyptians, lying low, ſtill abounding with fens and marſtes, 
and which was with great labour, by fences and banks, kept from 
being overflowed, would be the laſt. of all places peopled. So tit 

Scythians had the romantic honour of being accounted the original 
or firſt people. This hardy race, hiſtory tells us, wiſely preferret 
the Jolicitudes and pleaſures of domeſtic life in their native wil, 
before the din and crueity of war, with all the delufive vilonary 
honours it can confer on its moſt ſucceſsful champions. It ſem 
notwithſtanding this, that thoſe inſtruments which they expertly ulcd 
in the chace, they could dexterouſly handle, when attacked, in ce. 
fence of themſelves, their wives, a»d families; and the Egyptians, ue 
are told, in a very remote period of antiquity, having invaded then 
borders, were Fepulſed, purſued, and at length ſubdued in their on! 
native fens; the Scythians, on their return, during fifteen year 
making a general conqueſt of Aſia. 

171. Revolutions in Antiquity, and their Effect on the Hebrews.) ſn 


the early ages of mankind, when the earth was covered with forelt 
which teemed with wild beaſts, hunting was a principal emplo 
ment of the people; and the hardy and the bold, m the defirucnor 
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Ihran empire, ruled over the other parts of Alia for many ages. This 
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[if theſe creatures, were juſtly conſidered as the deliverers of their 


country. In the Gentile world, they were deiſied; and with the He- 
brews their acts were recorded. Sampion and David had encounters 
of this ſort, and were ſucceſsful: and Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſh, the 


[on of Ham, whoſe father was Noah, was accounted a mighty hun- 
tor before the Lord. This hero acquired ſuch influence over the 
people in bis day, that he founded at Babylon the firſt monarchy ; 
which is particularly mentioned in hiſtory. This was 2447 years 
betore the Chriſtian era. Not long after this, the four governments 


of Thebes, Theri, Memphis, and Tanis, were eſtabliſhed in Egypt. 
About the ſame time the foundation of Nineveh was laid by Afﬀur, 
whoſe ſucceſſor, Ninus, added Babylon to his dominions ; and, af- 
liked by his wife and enterpriſing ſucceſſor, Semiramis, laid the 
foundation of that monarchy ; which, under the name of the Aſ- 
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appears to have been an interval of peace to the Aſſyrians; for, from 
the reiga of Ninias, the fon and ſucceſſor of Semiramis, and cotem- 
porary of Abraham, there 1s almoſt a blank in their hiſtory for no 
els than eight hundred years. In the latter part of this interval, 
the ('anaanites were driven out from their country by the children 


of Iſrael; and near the cloſe of it the city of Troy was demoliſhed 


by the contederated Greeks, | 

At a very early period the practice of war took place upon earth. 
In Abraham's days kings were numerous, and the people were in- 
volved, as they have continued to be till this day, in the quarrels of 
theſe men. 5 | | 

Bera, king of Sodom ; Birſha, king of Gomorrah ; Shinab, king 
of Admah ; Shemeber, king of Zeboim; and the king of Belaor Zoar, 
were joined together in the vale of Siddim. Twelve years they 
terved Chedorlaomer, the king of Elam, or Perſia: and in the thir- 
teenth year they rebelled. And in the fourteenth year came Che- 
dorlaomer, and the kings that were with him, Amraphel, king of 
duinar; Arioch, king of Ellaſar; and Tidal king of nations, and 
ſmote the Rephaims, and the Zuzims, and the Horites, and all the 


| country of the Amalekites, and allo the Amorites. And there went 


out the kings which had revolted, and they joined battle with them 
n the vale of Siddim; and the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled, 
and fell there; and they that remained fled to the mountain, And 
hen Abraham heard that Lot, his brother's ſon, was taken captive, 
be armed his trained ſervants, born in his own houſe, three hundred 
and eighteen, and purſued them unto Dan. And he brought back 
ill the goods, and alſo brought again his brother Lot, and his goods, 
and the women alſo, and the people. And the king of Sodom went 
out to meet him after the return from the flaughter of Chedor- 
laomer, and of the kings that were with him. And Melchizedek, 

king of Salem, brought forth bread and wine. 1 
The kingdom of Egypt was founded fo early as 2188. years beſore 
the Chriſtian era, by Mizraim the ſon of Ham; and when Abraham 
vent down there to ſojourn, becauſe of the famine which, was in the 
and, the princes of Pharaoh were ſolicitous to miniſter to the plea- 
| | 1ures 
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fares of their monarch; and the different governments, into which the 


de the pril 
country had been divided, were united under him. About two cn, bh J 
Luries after this, when Jacob came into Egypt, the country was d. uilding x 
vided into ſeveral diſtricts, or ſeparate departments; councils were hick, and 
eſtabliſned for the management of public affairs; granaries for pre. du ropet! 
terving corn were erected ; and the people carried on a confiderahle ble, An 
trade. The children of Iſrael found favour with the Egyptians til of (tone n 


the death of Joſeph, when they were grievouſly oppreſſed, and hel 
in flavery for two centuries and a half. Seſoſtris, a prince ot great 
abilities, is ſuppoſed to have mounted the throne of Egypt on the 
death of Amenophis, who was loſt in the purſuit of the Hebren, 
about the year 1492 before the Chriſtian era. In his time, and in 
that of his immediate ſucceſſors, the government is ſaid to have been 


either ha 
while 1t w 
W 172. 8. 
ſrael wer 
e rejectin 
ather, wh 


well conducted; and the number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to hae iter the 
amounted to 27, ooo, ooo. Egypt ſuffered various revolutions fron l Iiracl f 
the coming in of the Canaanites, whom Joſhua expelled from their Wrored th 
country, and from their conteſts with their neighbours, the Ethi- ave we it 
opians. | | | | e to thin 

In the days of Solomon, Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, is ſaid to have WM: feems t. 


extended his arms, with ſucceſs, weſtward to Spain, and eaſtward to ehoboan 


Perſia: but the vanity of triumph, or a thirſt for plunder, rather than 6 than 
a deſire for empire, ſeems to have been his motive. This probably, broad, an 
like that of the Scythians, in their excurſion to Egypt, was but a fly- emnant o 
ing conqueſt, marked with no further veſtiges of the vagrant conque- e {ons of 
rors than the ruinous havock made by their deſtructive ravages, icrifice ir 
From this period, however, the deſign of nations generally ſeems to un with 
have become more extenſive than any thing their predeceſſors had | 173. Ci 
ever imagined, The defign of each, for ſeveral ages, appeared to be ſter the d 
nothing ſhort of univerſal dominion; and accordingly we find the ww and th 
government of the eaſt ſucceſſively in the hands of the Aſſyrians, o! y in the 
the Medes and Babylonians, of the Perſians, of the Macedonians, ion; thei! 
and of the Romans. wm SER. nd they t 

In moſt of theſe revolutions the Hebrews were involved. When the rive 
the leaders, Moſes and, after him, Joſhua were dead, the people of emember 
Hrael had judges for ſeveral centuries. At length the judges, th: In the c 
ſons of Samuel, took bribes, and perverted judgment. Then the d the ot 
elders deſited Samuel to make them a king to judge them like all a, the | 
the nations; and when the prophet remonſtrated with them, te em, ane 
people ſaid nay, but we will have a king over us, that may judge u, a8 laid, r 
and go out before us and fight our battles. This was nearly about id the ch 

the time of the death of Codrus, when the Athenians aboliſhed the Iſt houſe 
regal power, and proclaimed that none but Jupiter ſhould be king 4 The go 
Athens. Saul was appointed to reign over them, After Saul, David er, and h 
was appointed king over Iſrael: this is he who, when but a ſtripling, ne corr 
flew Goliath, the giant champion of the Philiſtines: it was he wh e templ: 
took Jeruſalem from the Jebulites, which continued aſterwards to x ews had 
the capital of Judea. Solomon ſucceeded his father David in ti om the! 
government of this people : he built, at Jeruſalem, the celebrated WT abjure 
temple, which had no leſs than 163,300 men employed in the wol on, th: 
and yet it was ſeven years in building. According to ſome, the bez WW, vet 1 
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x the principal tower from the ground was above one thouſand feet ; 
ind, by Joſephus's account, the ſtones of which the buttreſſes of the 
uilding were compoſed, were about eighty feet long, twenty-four 
nick, and ſixteen high, of ſuch exquiſite workmanſhip, that, when 
put together, they appeared like one continued poliſhed rock of mar- 


ble. And we read that the houſe, when it was building, was built 


ff ſtone made ready before it was brought thither ; ſo that there was 
wither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron to be heard in the houſe 


rhile it was building. | 


172. Separation of Ten Tribes] Upon the death of Solomon, all 


rac] were come to Shechem to make his ſon Rehoboam king; but 
e rejecting the advice of the old men that ſtood before Solomon, his 
ather, while yet he lived, anſwered the people roughly, and ſpake, 
ter the counſel of the young men, in threatening words. So when 
|] Iſrael ſaw that the king hearkened not unto them, the people an- 


Wircred the king, ſaying, What portion have we in David? neither 


we we inheritance in the ſon of Jeſſe : to your tents, O Iſrael; now 
e to thine own houſe David. So Iſrael departed unto their tents. 


Wt {vems the general idea that Judah and Benjamin only adhered to 


ehoboam ; that the other ten tribes, falling into idolatry, were, in 
ß than 300 years, carried into captivity by the Afſyrians, ſcattered 
broad, and never afterwards gathered. It appears, however, that a 


emnant of the people remained ſtedfaſt to the houſe of David and 


he ſons of Aaron, with others ot the tribe of Levi, continued to offer 


icrifice in the temple of Jeruſalem, when 1tracl was generally over- 


un with groſs idolatry, | | | 
| 173. Captivity of Judah, Return, Sc.] In leis than 400 years 
ſer the diviſion of L[fracl, the Jews alto, having departed from the 
and the teſtimonies to the idolatry of the nations, were {wallowed 
Ip in the general conqueſt which Nebuchadnezzar made in the na- 


on; their temple was burnt, the wall of Jeruſalem broken down, 


nd they themſelves carried captive to Babylon; there they fat down 
the river, they wept, they hung their harps upon the willows, they 
emembered Zion, | 1 
In the days of Cyrus, king of Perſia, and conqueror of Babylon 
id the other eaſtern nations, about 526 years before the Chriſtian 
, the Jews returned from the captivity, repaired the wall of ſeru- 
alem, and rebuilt the temple, When the foundation of this houte 
as laid, many ſhouted for joy; but others of the prieſts and Levites, 
id the chief of the fathers, who were ancient men that had ſeen tlie 
ll houſe, wept with a loud voice. + 5 
The government, in ſubordination ſucceſſively to Perſia, Alexan- 
er and his ſueceſſors, devolved upon the prieſthood, which ſoon be- 
ame corrupt. We are told, that a ſtatue was erected on the altar in 
e temple, and ſacrifices offered to Jupiter Olympus. When the 
ers had now many of them, through great perſecution, departed 


dom the law, and embraced idolatry, Mattathias being called upon 


o abjure the religion of his fathers, it is {aid to have been his decla- 
aon, that though all his nation and people ſhould depart from the 


, yet would not he; and ſeeing one of his countrymen about to 
ſacrifice 


oo 
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ſacrifice on the altar of an idol, he flew him, as was ordered | the 
law by Moſes, and ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army of hj 
countrymen, ſpirited by his example. His ſons were the Maceibegz 
under whoſe government the Jews became independent, and on 
tinued fo till they became tributary to the Romans, under whom 25 
they ſometimes had their own kings. | 
174+ Coming of Jeſus.] It was when the Romans, having pron 
everywhere victorious, had extended their conqueſts over the known 
world; when a general peace had ſucceeded the rude ravages d 
war; when Judea was reduced to a Roman province (yet the Pegs 
ple left in the uninterrupted practice of their worſhip in the templ;) 
in the days of the Herods, kings of Judea, when Auguſtus and, after 
him, Tiberins, were emperors at Rome, that Jeſus appeared. 
Before his time the bodies of beaſts had ſmoked upon the altars gf 
both Jew and Gentile ; and the Supreme Being had been repreſentel 
by the former as the Lord of Hoſts: by the latter, under varioy 
f,mbolical and diſtorted forms, and with contradictory epithets, The 
meek and lowly Jeſus repreſented the Supreme Being to the people 
under the affecting and engaging title of their Heavenly Father, and 
inculcated the evangelical principles of peace, unlimited forgivench 
of injuries, and univerſal benevolence. But the Jews deſpiſed the 
low appearance of the fon of man, laid violent hands on him, aud 
crucified him. | 
The Jews did not all, however, reject his doctrines: of his nation 

there were many who, in declaring them to Jew and Gentile, ſealel 
the truth of their teſtimony with their blood. 


175. Roman War, and Siege of Jeruſalem.) In the year 67 begn 


dhe war with the Romans, which only terminated in the deſtruftion 


of ſeruſalem, and the ſubverſion of the Jewiſh nation. At firſt thei 
ſucceſſes were various, and in their mutual conteſts thouſands were 
{lain on both ſides; dreadful diſſentions, in the mean time, break 
ing forth among the Jews, the Chriſtians fled to Pella beyond Jordan, 
and were ſecure; and many others, judging what would be the rows 
ſequence of the Roman diſpleaſure, retired from the city. 

In the year 68 Veſpaſian entered Galilee at the head of a power. 
ful army; one city after another fell victims to the Roman ven- 
grance; and the people, in prodigious numbers, were either put td 
the ſword, or carried into captivity. Amon g the latter was Joſephiz 

the Jewiſh hiſtorian, who aſrerwards, being in favour with the he 
mans, accompanied Titus, Veſpaſtan's ſon, at the ſie ge of Jeruſalem, 
and recorded their wars. | | | | 

The nation was now divided into two very oppoſite parties; ont 
was for ſubmitting to the Romans, and obtaining peace; the oth 
was compoſed of zealots, who affirmed it would be offering the great 
eſt diſhonour to God, to ſubmit to an earthly potentate, and eſſe 
cially to heathens. Under the name of religion, the zealots con 
' mitted the moſt horrid cruelties': they began their outrages by mul 
dering all thoſe that oppoſed them in the country round about; i 

entered Jeruſalem, but met with a ſtout oppoſition from the oppolit 


party, who had taken up arms tu defend themſelves from the ole 
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{ theſe fierce perſecutors, The zealots got the upperhand, and 
000 perſons of rank in the city, in the flower of their age, fell 
ictims to their wanton cruelty, Barely to put theſe to death was 
bought too mild a puniſhment ; they made it their diverſion to in- 
jet the moſt exquiſite tortures they could invent on the helpleſs 


aims of their implacable fury. They next began to wreak their 


rengeance on the multitude, who were obliged to flee Jeruſalem, and 
kek refuge with the Romans, though the zealots bad placed guards 
t the avenues, who were ſure to deſtroy the miſerable fugitives that 
ell into their hands. Velpatian waited at Ceſatea, knowing that 
e Jews were wailing their ſtrengih, and rendering themſelves an 
afier prey to the Rowan arms. = = 
When the zealots, under John, the fon of Levi, who had hereto- 


ore fled from the ſiege of Giſchala, had deſtroyed or driven out all 


he oppoſite party, theſe violent people turned their rage againſt each 


per. The Idumeans, who were of John's party, had complained 


pf the number put to death; but John, by his tyranny, forced them 
o revolt, and turn their arms againſt him, 5 

One Simon alſo, who had his head- quarters at Maſſada, had form- 
d a party, and, in his turn, had maffacred, plundered, burnt, and. 


deſtroyed almoſt all before him. Through fear of the greater fury 
of ſahn and his zealots, whole ſtrong hold was the temple, and who, 


jt was feared, would ſet fire to the reſt of the city, the gates of Jeru- 


alem were opened to dimon and his followers. Another faction was 


alſo raiſed in the city under Eleazar; but this was of no long conti- 


nuance, for the different parties were all reſolved into the two fae- 


tions of Simon and John, | 

In 72, the Romans began their march towards the capital of 
Judea, waſting the country, and deſtroying the inhabitants as they 
went along; and in 73, fat down before the walls of Jeruſalem, The 
General, Titus, afterwards emperor, repeatedly by Nicanor, by Jo- 
ſephus, and in his own perſon, made offers of peace to this infatuated 
people; but they were rejected with contempt; and Titus was, 
with reluctance, oblized to begin the ſiege in form. With incredi- 
ble labour of the Romans, trees were cut down, houſes levelled, 
rocks cleft aſunder, and vallies filled up, towers were raiſed, walls 


built, and battering rams erected, with other engines of deſtruction, 


againſt the city. ; 

Within, the factions of John and Simon were mutually deſtroying 
eich other, The parties were unanimous in the deſperate ſallies they 
made upon the Romans; and, when returned within the gates, with 


equal rage they turned their arms againſt each other, in thoſe parts 


ot the city which John had heretofore laid waite in his fury; while 


ſuch of them as fell into the hands of the Romans were crucified in 
View of the town. | | 


The Romans, after ſeyeral ſzvere conflicts, and extreme fatigue, 
make a breach in the walls, and force a paſſage. The Jews, aban- 
doning this incloſure, retire to the next: with ſtill greater pains the 
(cond is forced, the Jews retreat, and are lil] incloſed. | 
ln the mean time faquine and peſtilence reign within the city; the 


rage 
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rage of the factious increaſe with their calamities ; they forcy in cople, w. 
houles of the inhabitants in queſt of victuals : if they find Proviſions itants wit 
they kill the people far not apprizing them of it; it none, they or and in 
inflict on them the molt excruciating tortures, under the idea, emity by 


pretence, of their having ſome concealed. The zealots were ng 


A 3 he vor ac! 
reduced to real want, but they had the horrid ſatisfaction of {tarving 


he body. 


what they called uſeleſs perſons, and thereby keeping up their yy When I 
ſtock. | | 5 he miſera 

The General, knowing their miſerable condition, and w iſhing tg y Divine 
ſpare them, gives them four days to cool; and, in the mean time, udgmelts 
diſtributes proviſions to his army in view of the beſieged, who fox .in his 
on the walls to behold it. He makes freſh offers of peace, to which 110 he, th 
bitter invectives and renewed hoſtilities are returned. From the offer "referred 
of Titus, which they attribute to cowardice rather than compaſſion, 2 dreadful 


and from the cruelties of the zealots, great numbers are induced urſed me 


(though deſperate the attempt) to ſteal away privately to the Ry. ams on 
mans; while many are only rendered more deſperate and reſolute; nd the tal 
and even in the Roman camp they met with their deſtruction. From xtremitie 


a notion the foldiers had taken, that they had ſwallowed great quan- 
tities of gold, 2000 of them were ripped open in one night, to come 
at the ſuppoſed treaſure. Titus, apprized of this bloody bulinels 


Titus, n 
te this de 
her to the 


would have condemned the murderers; but they proved ſo numerous ge continu 
be was obliged to forego the deſign, and content himſelf wita iſſunng reatly to 
a proclamation through the camp, that whoever thould hencctor. ale, and 


his wretc! 


ward be ſuſpected of tuch horrid villany, ſhould be put to death; 
uperſtition 


yet this did not prove a ſufficient protection; many of them aſter: 


wards were ſecretly murdered through the ſaid greedy detign, ion, and 
The calamities of the Jews continue to increaſe.— Without, the Mifered tc 
Romans throwing up a wall in about three days, near five mites It elves Wert 
circuit, thereby cut off from the beſieged the potitbility of eſcape by The ha 
flight, as well as help and proviſions from abroad: ſuch was ther er eis (ce: 
ardour to haſten the deſtruction of this deſtined nation.—Withun, Ireadful « 
heaps of dead bodies rotting above ground, and dying mortals, delo- Wienple wa 
late the ſtreets of Jeruſalem ; the inhuman zealots making the mi onger be 
ſeries and dying groans of their ſtarving brethren the ſubject of ther oulders 


f the tem 
lay and m 
Iezzar, 

Titus, v 
ole, imn 


cruel mirth, and even wantonly killing them, by ſheathing taeir 
{words in their emaciated bodies, under pretence of trying ther 
ſlarpneſs. | = | 

I ſhould undertake, ſays Jofephus, an impoſſible tafk were I to en. 
ter into a detail of all the cruelties of thote impious wretches ; it wil 


be ſufficient to ſay, that 1 do not think that ſince the creation any city an; he C 
ever ſuffered ſuch dreadtul calamities, or abounded with men 10 fet- hey, in th 
tile in all kinds of wickedneſs. 5 4 | ers, Or it 

When the zealots ſaw they could no longer, either by their ive- eir Gene 
rities, or the greateſt vigilance of their guards, prevent the detection y the Re 


an or w 
umbers p 
ad been { 
Haculous 
is whole 


of the people, or their flight to the Romans, they had recourie to 
another moſt impious ſtratagem: — A ſet of wretches, pretenders la 
prophecy, was hired to go about the city, crying out that a ſpeed 
and mii aculous deliverance was at hand: and this, for a while, al. 


forded delukve hopes to the miſerable remains of this infarnate 
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1 iy, 
when an affair happened in Jeruſalem which filled the inha- 


e i | 

* E conſternation and deſpair, and their beſtegers with hor- 
tity or and indignation. An unhappy woman, reduced to the laſt ex- 
a, Or emity by pinching hunger, ſacrifices the feelings of a mother to 
e na * voracious-calls of appetite, butchers her child, and feeds upon 
ring he body. a 8 - 
on When news of this unnatural affair was ſpread through the city, 


ng to dy Divine Providence, and to expect the moſt dreadful effects of his 
ume, aagments; and when Titus heard, with horror, the diſmal account, 
fock e., in his anger, reſolved on the extirpation of the nation. Since, 
vhich ad he, they have ſo often refuſed my proffers of pardon, and have 
offers referred war to peace, rebellion to obedience, and fau.ine (ſuch 
fon, WA dreadful one eſpecially) to plenty, —I am determined to bury that 
ce urſed metropolis under its ruins, that the fun may never ſhoot his 
Ro. beams on a city where the mothers feed on the fleſh of their children, 
lute; ad the fathers, no leſs guilty than they, chuſe to drive them to 1uch 
From xtremities, rather than lay down their arms. T 
Juan Titus, notwithſtanding this declaration, ſtill inclined to compaſſion- 
come te this deluded people; and while one part was yielding after ano- 
nel, er to the ſtrenuous attacks of the Roman army, both Joſephus and 
rous, e continued to exhort and perſuade them to ſurrender, He deſired 
lun; WWWreatly to preſerve the temple ; ſaw with concern the daily ſacriſice 
fore ie, and upbraided the zealots for neglecting their worſhip; but. 
ah; Mis wretched people were plundering that very temple which they 
alter: WiMuperltitiouſly regarded as their ſure defence againſt the Roman na- 


on, and which they perſuaded themſelves was too haly to be ever 
uffered to fall into the hands of the heathen, though they theme 
elves were getting drunk with the wine intended for the ſacrifice. 


t, the 
es in 


pe by The havock of war now rages in Jeruſalem; one place after ano- 
then er is ſet fire to by the beliegers and the beſieged, and, in the 
* Ireadtul combuſtion, numbers are deſtroyed on both ſides. The 
eo. 


mple was yet entire; but the fury of the aſſailants could now no 


mi dnger be reftrained. One of the Roman ſoldiers, getting on the 
then houlders of his comrade, threw a blazing firebrand in at the window 
their 


f the temple, which toon ſet the building in a flame, on the ſame 
ay and month in which it had formerly been burnt by Nebuchad- 
(ezzar. | 


Titus, who had been ſleeping in his pavilion, awakened by the 


their 


0 en- 
t will 
7 city 


an; he called, begged, threatened, and even caned his men; but 
fel 


hey, in the general confuſion, were too earneſtly bent on killing the 
ws, or increaſing the flames, to either hear or regard the orders of 
beir General, By the flames, by falls from the battlements, and 
the Roman ſword, which deſtroyed all it met with, whether 
an or woman, the hoary head, or the tender child, prodigious 


{yes 
ction 
le to 


rs [0 umbers periſhed, and, among thele, upwards of 6000 perſons, that 
xedy ad been ſeduced there by falſe prophets, who had promiſed them a 
* aculous deliverance on that very day. Some of them remained 
nate 


is whole days on the battlements, and then threw thenielves on the 


ple, General's 


he miſerable inhabitants then began to think themſelves forſakeu 


bie, immediately ran to give orders to have it extinguiſhed, but in 


od 
* ——— — 


— 
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tried his engines and battering-rams againſt it, ſurrounded it with 2 


| the garriſon firſt to kill their wives and children, and then to chil 
ten men by fot, who ſhould kill all the reſt ; and, laſtly, one of tt 
ſurviving ten men to diſpatch then: and himſelf, firſt ſetting fire ! 


Par ly. 


General's mercy ; but were anſwered, that they had outſtayed thei ; 


time, and were led to execution. _ | The w 
The ſcene of theſe defolations was the temple and its pres; puted o 

| | ö Precinq PIE 
from whence the zealots, by a ſtrenuous puſh, made their way i. riſhed in 
the city ; but the avenues were guarded, and they could not uu no accou 
They then fortity themſelves as well 45 the Sn to 97,00 
K a 17 | | y can on the ſouth fd 0 97700 
of the city, from whence John and Simon deſire a parley with t died pro 
General: they are anſwered, that though they had been the ak ö victor's 
jo much bloodthed and ruin, their lives ſhall be ſpared it th: 11 Syria, te 
down their arms, They reply, that they have engaged themfcl \ voured E 

the moſt ſolemn oaths never to ſurrender ; and beg leave to 1 limes. 
to the mountains, with their wives and children. Enraged nh _—_ 
reply, Titus cauſed an herald to bid them ſtand on their dens Jes be- 
declaring, that not one of them ſhould be ſpared, ſince the e. banding 
ſiſted to refuſe his laſt offers of pardon. | ei el the a 
The Daughter of Zion, or the lower city, is now abandoned tote They ha 
fury of the toldiers, who plunder, burn, and maffacre with inſatide g, 
rage. The zealots who are left, flee to the royal palace in the uppet from the 
city, called alſo the City of David, on Mount Zion. Here they vil Pu 
8000 Jews, who had taken refuge in it, „ mutual f 
| Near twenty days are ſpent by the Romans in making preper. parate fr 
tions for a vigorous attack on the upper city; the engines of war FT. 
then play with fury; the beſieged, who are ſeized with a panic, rn e the 
ke madmen, with deſign to attack the wall of circumvallation, " rincipal 
order to effect an eſcape from the city; but being repulſed, they f oh res 
to the public ſinks, common ſewers, and every ſecret recel; they from A 
could find: thoſe whom the Romans can find are maſſacred, and oe” {rn 
city is fet on fire. John, being pinched with hunger, comes our, aud ma Es 
begs his life: this is ſpared, but he is condemned to perpetual in- When | 
priſonment. Simon's retreat being better ſtored, he holds longer lome 4s 
out. Simon and John are ſaved, with 700 of the handſomeſt [ewill Chriſtiat 
captives, to attend the triumphal chariot ; after which Simon 5 tual aſſoc 
dragged through the ſtreets, with a rope about his neck, leverely 3 

| e 


ſconrged, and then put to death: and John is ſent to his puniſhmem e 

Three caſtles ftill remained untaken, Herodian, Machæron, and on, TJ 

Maſſada; the two former capitulated, but Maſſac a held our, The| ; 

place was very ſtrong both by nature and art, defended by a numbet A 4 cou! 
C a+ 4 , 69 95 . 2 4 0 

of zealots under Eleazar. The Roman General having, in van, op 


year, at 


it, from t 
the great 
Its inder 
Ithmian 
though tl 
Very bad 
alociate 1 


high wall, and ſet fire to the gates. Eleazer, in deſpair, perſuaded 


7 * 


the place before he put an end to his own life. This was according) 
done; and when, on the morrow, the Romans were preparing to ſcale 


the walls, ſurprized neither to ſee nor hear any thing ſtirring, thef 7 

raiſed an hideous outcry ; on which two women, who had conceal: 08G. : he fi 
themſelves in an aqueduct, came out and acquainted them wit ti A Sof. 
deſperate cataſtrophe of the belieged, 988 | 3 


The 


leet, aft 


t N. 
l thei 
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The whole number of Jews who periſhed in this war was com- 
uted to be upwards of 1,406,000, beſides vaſt numbers who pe— 
wiſhed in caves, woods, wilderneſſes, common-ſewers, &c. of whom 
no account could be taken. Of the number of priſoners, amounting 
to 97,000 (beſides 11,000 who were ſtarved through negle&, or 


eincz 
Y in 
et out, 


h fee died probably of extreme grief) a fe were reſerved to grace the 
ta 1 aor's triumph, and great numbers ſent to the different cities of 
"ul Ssria, to be expoſed on the public theatres as gladiators, or be de- 
6 le voured by wild beaſts, according to the barbarous uſages of the 


ves hy 
) Tetire 
at thy 
efence, 


7 pl 


| tothe 
atiahl 
> uppet 
u Kill 


imes. | 

| Since this dreadful cataſtrophe of their city and government, the 
ews have been diſperſed over the face of the earth: and, notwith- 
ſanding the continued perſecutions of the uncircumciſed through 
all the ages of Chriſtianity, they continue to increaſe and multiply, 
They have eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their commercial 


from them. In antiquity there was * a difference put between the 
Eoyptians and Ifrael ;” and till this day it is to be lamented, that the 
mutual ſuperſtitions of the Jews and Gentile world kcep them ſe» 
parate from each other. e 


e 176. Greets, Romans, Gotlis, Saracens, c.] Greece was for many 


of wer 
IC, fun 
ion, it 
they fi 
5 they 
and ihe 
ar, and 
gal im- 
longer 


principally confined to that celebrated little track of the carth. It 
was principally peopled by colonies from Thrace, from Egypt, and 
from Aſia: and theſe, under their different leaders, gave riſe to 
many ſmall monarchical ſtates, which at firſt had no connectioa 
with each other, except by mutual inroads, piracies, and hoſtilities. 
When the different ſtates of Greece had at length begun to aſſume 


Chriſtian era, Amphictyon propoſed to the kings, or leaders, a mu- 


ſewil 1945 ; zt J 

200 dal aflociation, as a preventive of inteſtine diviſion, and a protec- 

wed bon againſt foreign powers. By his eloquence and addreis he 

ole engaged twelve cities to unite together for their mutual preſerva- 
un 


ton. Two deputies from each of theſe cities aſſembled twice a 
year, at Thermopylæ, and formed what was called the Amphicty- 
onic council, In this aſſembly, whatever related to the intereſt of 


on, and 
Th 
number 


— dad the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches amaſſed in 


it, from the dedications of thoſe who conſulted the oracle; and was 


11 | | = | 1 5 . : 
roy the great ſpring of action in Greece, while that country preſerved 
aſi is independence. The games alſo inſtituted in Greece, as the 


Ithmian at Corinth, the Olympic, the Pythian, and the Numean, 
though the diverſions of a barbarous age, and attended with ſome 
ery bad effects, ſeem to have helped, in thoſe rude times, to 
abciate the Greeks together. 3 8 
The firſt expedition undertaken for the general intereſt of the 
lates of Greece, was that of the Argonauts. Their object was' to 
open the commerce of the Euxine Sea, and to eſtabliſh colonies on. 
THT” coaſts of Colchis, where they at length arrived with their little 
lcct, after encountering many difficulties. This happened 1263 
years 


fre t 
rdingly 
to ſcale 
95 they 
neealed 
-3th the 


induſtry, many important branches of merchandiſe being derived 


| ages the theatre of revolutions ; but their effects ſeem to have been 


ſome appearance of form and regularity, 1496 years before the 


the general confederacy was diſcuſſed, and finally determined. It 
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vears before the Chriſtian era; and in leſs than 80 years after thi ah 
time, they appear to have made a wonderful progreſs in wealth 3nd exerciſe 
power. At that time the ſhips of the confederates againſt T;, before . 
formed a fleet of. no leſs. than 1200 veſſels, which contained a; ere fi! 
medium, no lefs than 100 men each. 3 Lacknow! 
The different ſtates of Greece were generally divided into di. Romi 
tricts. Their king or chief was their leader in time of war, ang counted 
their judge in time of peace. He prefided in the adminiſtration Abe burn 
their religious ceremonies, but was far from being abſolute, header o 
each ftate there was a number of other leaders, whoſe influence og king of 
their particular clans or tribes, was not leſs than that of the kin Longa ; 
over his immediate followers. © Theſe captains were often at wy At th 
with one another, and ſometimes with their ſovereign. Each par. a umbe 
ticular ſtate was, on a ſmaller ſcale, what the whole country ha tinually 
been before the time of Amphictyon, till 1234 years before e MW"'07101 
Chriſtian era, Theſeus, king of Attica, detached the different tribe, their art 
from the leaders who commanded them, aboliſhed the courts which the Rom 
had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed M Poſed of 
council-hall common to all the Athenians. Monarchy was in: Wc 
fimilar wav, contolidated in the other ſtates; but Greece did not After | 
long continue under the power of kings. The Athenians declaret 3 
that none but Jupiter ſhould be their king 1095 years before the HMend Serv 
7 Chriſtian era; much about the ſame time the Thebans abolifed M emen 
tae regal power; and other cities of Greece, after the example of lat King, 
Athens and Thebes, erected themſelves into republics. The Spartan in-law : 
or Lacedemonians, retained the name of king in their conſtitution lence, U 
800 years longer; but the regal power was very much limited prd the r 
moreover, it was divided between two families, the deſcendonts of 1 at 1 
the two brothers, Euriſthenes and Procles, who having got poſſeſſon “cen m 
of the country, had become conjunct in the government. Atter that, After 
the Spartans had two kings at once. They were a molt harcy Haba 
race: and their manners, even in peaceful times, were ſo ſever, 151 _ 
that war with all its hardſhips, ſeemed but like a relaxation vi 11 
them. Athens and Sparta took the lead in the affairs of Greece! A 5 wt 
they were rival ſtates, and in their conteſts and revolutions invohel ii" Th as 
the others in almoſt continual war, when they were not combinet 1360 8 K 
together againſt their foreign enemies. IE "Rog 155 
If the Greeks, this active and reſtleſs people, produced any con- the Obe | 
ſiderable effect in the political affairs of the world at large, it vi . 5 
perhaps, by ſtanding as a barrier between the infant ſtate of Rom: Cath 55 
and the monarchs of the eaſt. Whilit they were oppoſing az "a of 
: f ö "HF 8 5 9 . > gainſt D 
beating off the numerous armics which the kings of Perſia bro N 
; againſt them, Rome, contending only with neighbouring nation he te 
| was emerging from obſcurity, and gradually rifing into power. The 15 
ö This celebrated city was founded 753 years before the Chriſt 1 
i era, at the time that the Aſſyrians were overrunning the ealt; and . 0 
| during all the time of thoſe mighty revolutions wherewith Alt hy 5 5 
ö agitated, while the government of the eaſt was ſucceſſiveh) in vere 885 
| bands of the Aſſyrians, the Medes and Babvlonians, of the Perl Ny 
1 nes e 5 , OT DI mes of 
| and of the Magcdonians, the Romans, a hardy race, in the 998 Ae w. 
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exerciſe of war, were enlarging their terrifories; till fifty years 
before the Chriſtian era, the conteſts of many celebrated nations 
ere ſilenced and loſt in their conqueſts, and their dominion was 
acknowledged over the greater part of the known world. _ 
Romulus and his banditti, the founders of Rome, have been acs 
counted the deſcendants of the Trojans, who, under #Xneas, after 
Iibe burning of their city, found an aſylum among the Latins. The 


"oY eder of the Trojans married Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
* king of Latium, and built Lavinium. His fon Aſcanus built Alba 
* Longa; and from the kings of Alba Romulus was deſcended. i 

i At the time of the founding of Rome, Italy was divided into 


a number of ſmall but independe-.t diſtricts; and Romulus was con- 
tinually embroiled with the neighbouring ſtates. He was generally 
victorious, and added the nations he ſubdued to the empire, copying 
their arts, whether civil or military, if he thought them ſuperior to 
the Romans. He alſo inſtituted the ſenate, a court originally com- 
poſed of an hundred perſons, diſtinguiſned for their wiſdom and ex- 
Iperience. - 

After the death of Romulus, the firit king of the Romans, Numa, 
Pompilius, Tullus Hoſtilivs, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcue, 
and Servus Tullius, laboured cach during his reign, for the ag gran- 


tribe; 
which 
ed one 
5 in 2 
11d not 
1 
*Ciared 


Ie the a Tip „ 
oline dizement of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, the ſeventh and 
ple of aſt king, having obtained the crown by the murder of his fatl, er- 


in-law Servivs, ſupported it with the moſt cruel tyranny and inſo- 
lence, till the whole family of the Tarquins were expelled the city, 
and the regal power was aboliſhed 509 years before the Chriſtian 
erz; at which time the territories of the Romans extended about 


Jartans 
itution 
mited; 


* fifteen miles round the walls of their eity. 

B tel After this the government was in the hands of confuls. Theſe 
hl were two magiſtrates annually choſen, who generally wiſhing to 
(oa nalize themſelves during their temporary power, led In the 
jon b koman people from victory to victory. The nations ol Italy, Spain, 
reece: end Luſitania, the Carthaginians, Grecians, and people of the catt, 
wobei ecefhvely ſubmitted to their yoke. | 

nbind The Romans, however, in their enterprizes, were not uniformly 


victorious : in their infatiable thirſt for dominion, they were ſomé- 
limes reduced to the greateſt difficulties. About 400 years before 


NV con- 3 : . : 
lhe Chriſtian era, their city was taken and ſacked bv the Gauls, 


it waz : 0 „ 

F Rome under Brennus: and 200 years after this diſaſter, Hannibal, the 
ne al Carthaginian General, having routed all the armics that were ſent 
ron %anſt him, appeared before their gates; and, it is thought, would 


mation have wholly cruſhed the riſing empire, had he not been called home 
o the defence of Carthage. | 

The latter days of the Roman republic exhibited a picture not un- 
bmilar to the early days of the republic of France. The citizens 
hefe a prey to domeſtic factions; the molt virtuous were not fecure ; 
jet whatever party was uppermoſt at home, and whatever atrocities 
were committed there, they withſicod or defeated the unnumbered 
ames of ſurrounding nations. But the end of the civil broils at 
Rome was the deſtruction of the republic. About 50 years before 
FE 2 | the 
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the Chriftian era, Julius Ceſar ſacrificed the liberty of his count 
to his own ambition. The enthuſiaſts, Brutus and Caſlins, to reſtgr 
liberty to their country, aſſaſſinated him in the ſenate but the re. IE 
ſult of this ſanguinary deed was their own expulſion from the cit we. 
and the renewal of civil horrors. The ſea-fight at Actium, and ti Miſſy .rinoa! 
infatuation of Mark Anthony for the meretricious Cleopatra, req. Os 1 
dered Octavianus the maſter of the world. From this time the 3 
authority of the Romans, under the emperors, was acknowledre, Sp 
from the Britiſh ifles to the borders of Perſia, and from the wilds of | 
Scy thia to the Lybian ſands, till, in the beginning of the fifth cen. 
tury, the ſeat of government being removed to Conſtantinople 
and the weftern part of the empire overwhelmed by inundations d 
the wild uncultivated people of the north, as the Goths, Vanda, 
and others, their poſſeſhons were limited to that part of the word 
we now call Turkey. Here the Perſians, under their own prince, 
the Arſadices, more than once defeated the Roman legions, when Vader TI 
the kingdoms which had ariſen out of the ſpoils of Alexander, d fe 
vided among his Generals, were entirely under the Roman yoke, 
After the removal of the ſeat of government to Conſtantinople 


Rome was not loft to the empire without ſome firuggles. AA lf we t 
king of the Goths, took and plundered that city in 410: Genſeric, “ days 
the Vandal, did the ſame in 455; as did Ricimer (deſcended fron WM erally ac 
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the royal family of the Suevi, though in the ſervice of the Roman 

emperor) in 472. Laſtly, Odoacer, king of the Heruli (choſen 1 
| leader of the barbarian ſoldiers, who revolted. on account of thi 
pay) put an end to the Roman empire in the weſt, in the reign d 
the Emperor Auguſtulus, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed bing 
of Italy in 476; but in 493 he was defeated, and put to death, by 
Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths. 

In 537, Belifarias, the General of Juſtinian, recovered Rome 
and the greateſt part of Italy from the Goths ; but in 547, the Goth, I ſeem 
under "Votila, again took Rome; and though they were ſoon alter 6 Sarac 

driven cut by Beliſarius, they retook it upon his return to Conſtan- i an 
tinople. At length, in 553, Narſcs, the Roman General, conquered 1 
and few Teia, the laſt king of the Goths, in Italy, after which it g ar 
was governed by oſticers called exarchs, ho reſided at Ravenna, em to h 

In 726, Rome, in the pontificate of Gregory II. revolted from EY ſtats 
the Greek Emperors, and withits duchy, including part of Tulcaty Pp v 
and part of Campania, became a free ſlate, and was governed If -s ov ( 
a ſenate. In 800, the ſenate and people of Rome acknowledged 10 ll 
Charlemagne as emperor of the -weſt ; and he ſurrendered the lj 80980 l 
and duchy of Rome to the Pope, reſerving the ſovereignty to him. ant | 
ſelf as Emperor of the Romans. Under the Popes, as tempoil 5 Fan 
princes, Rome and its territory remain to this day. nd 1 

It was in the earlier part of the ſeventh century, when the deluge ., 5 20 
of barbarians from the wilds of the north, which had ſwept av 2 eg 
multitudes of the ancient inhabitants of the weſt, was now mu * aps 
reduced by a rapid fucceſſion of revolutions among themſclv 0 met. 
characteriſtic of their fickle and ferocious temper, when the eaſter 9 
empire and Perſia, by their contentions with each other _ 75 r d 

ö 5 
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, 
J rority, were both enfeebled, that the Arabians began to diſtinguiſh 


ir; WWW: emſelves under the name of Saracens. About the year 622, 
ore IMahomet became the head of a ſect, which, in about eleven or twelve 
re vears, made themſelves maſters of all Arabia ; and foon after this 
ih, entended their conqueſts over a great part of the world. Spain and 
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portugal were brought under their government: and the extenſive 
incks of Africa and Aſia, from the Atlantic to India, were ſubdued 
by them, and received the doctrines of Mahomet. 
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SECTION XIX. 


Modern Hiſtory, including the Diſtutes of the Chriſtians and Mahometans, 
the Ravages of the [artars, and the fireſent Diviſions of the Earth. 


If we take a view of the world as it appears in the year 800, Or 
ihe days of Charlemagne, the period when modern hiſtory is ge- 
herally accounted to begin, we ſhall find that thoſe parts of it which 


| from | 2 : i [ 

omen ed hitherto fallen under the notice of the hiſtorians we are ac- 

ofen z ainted with, were generally thared among three principal empires. 
f thei 177. Mahometans, Chriſtians, Cruſades, Sc.] The dominions of the 


aracens comprehended Aſia and Africa, from the Ganges to the 
\tantic : Spain was alſo a part of their empire. The weſtern parts 
pf the Roman empire were ſubject to Charlemagne. Greece, Aſia 
Minor, and the provinces adjoining Italy, were the poſſeſſions of 
he now-reduced eaſtern Roman empire. 
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32 lt ſeems hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that in the dominions of 
on alte e Saracens, the doctrines of Mahomet were profeſſed; in the 
onſten. tern and weſtern empires, thoſe of Chriſtianity. 
iquerel Mahomet had not taken care to name a ſucceſſor, and hence 
ulich it roſe wars and janglings for the Caliphat. In Europe the conteſts 
525 eem to have been cqually bloody. The Britiſh iſles, divided into 
4 fron P ſtates, whether under the. Saxon heptarchy, or the ancient 
Tuſcam uccs, were peculiarly obnoxious to inteſtine diviſions. On the 
e bj death of Charlemagne, the empire being divided among his chil- 
wledgel en, fell under the ſame grievous evils, while the heptarchy being 
the cih Molyed in 827, England was reduced under one head in king 
to him: bert. In this infant ſtate of the European powers, the conteſts 
empord neighbouring liates were calamitous and many; the depredations 
ace on them by the Danes and Normans were wide and deſtructive, 
« delle id the bickerings between the powerful barons and their ſove- 
pt avi hs Irequent and bloody. | | 
w much * a period more calamitous than this now mentioned, is not 
emſelres | met with in hiſtory. Mahomet had broken down the altars of 
e eaſtert ,av0uthed their ſacrifices, and taught the people to believe in the 
for ſup BT: * the Supreme Beivg ; but he had ſet himfelf up as a greaer 
rollt U 3 prophek 
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prophet than the meek and lowly Jeſus, preached perſecution an 
conqueſt to his deinded followers, and was in himſelf a dreagfy 


src. 


cular pl: 
to him, 


example of violence. The moſt peaceful Chriſtian religion, which empt. 
breathes good-will to men, and teaches us to love our enemies ative r 
through the degeneracy of its profeſſors, who had lamentably fallen in the te 
into groſs ſuperſtition, ferved as it was now proteſled, to warraut ſovereig 
and toment the horrid practice of war. | the man 
When continual divifions, both in Europe and the Maliometin his maſſa 
world, ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction of the whole human race, tions on 
a new conteſt aroſe, which reſolved the different contending power, Hef the hu 


into two grand parties. Paleſtine was regarded with partiality by ation. 


the Chriſtian world: they called this territory the Holy Land; Near rei, 
and their conteſts for the poſſeſſon of it they deemed holy wars, capable 

The Caliph Omar, ſucceſſor of Mahomet, had formerly invaded lings w. 
this country, and taken it from the eaſtern empire; and the Chriſ. bold of tt 
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ſtian powers combined to retake it from the Saracens. | 

On this occaſion multitudes of adventurers from the feverll 

kingdoms of Europe flocked together, to partake in the expecition, 

or cruſade. With impetuous fury they attacked the Saracens, and 

were oppoſed with ſimilar ſpirit. Deluges of blood were ſpilled in 

their conflicts; and few that had left Europe ever returned to ther 

native countries. The enthufiaſm of thoſe ages was not eaſily ſub- 

4 died; and one cruſade after another was undertaken with zeil 


Jeruſalem, which had been rebuilt by the Emperor Adrain, wa The T 
accordingly in the hands of the different parties ſucceſhvely, till the ontinued 
C hriſtians were finally driven out. Hs - put an er 

But while the Saracens and Europeans were conſuming their Net and | 
ſtrength in the ſmall province of Paleſtine, the more eaſtern nation The far 
of Aſia ſeemed threatened with total extirpation. | vided in 

178, Tartars, Turks, Sc.] The Tartars, of whom we have yt Me of the 


eentury,, « 
DWn domi 
00k and] 
The eo! 


heard very little, about the time that John was king of England, 
began, under Jenghis Khan, afterwards under Hulaku and Timur 
Beck, or Tamerlane, ſucceſſively, to make the moſt ruinous havoc 
of the human race. Jenghis Khan, perhaps the greateſt and molt 


bloody conqueror that ever lived, had been a prince of one of the Nonfines t 
{mall Rates of Eaſt Tartary, and deprived of his inheritance at the orld wer 
age of thirteen, which he recovered at the age of torty; when be 0 have 
reduced the rebels, and began his cruelties, by throwing their fe Per cour 
veniy chiefs into as many cauldrons of boiling water. Nothung 800 a5 me 
now ſtands before him; he conquers the neighbouring princes, gg“ did ne 


or themſe 


ſuhdues and kills the Van Khan, or great Khan himſelf, to hong © 
| Frans, u 


his own and other fates nad been ſubordinate. He extends bis cod. 


queſts over the nations of Afia, from remote Tartary,and the confurs Reſpond 
of China, to Ruſtia on the weſt, and ſouthwards to the Perſian (ores = capit 
His defign at firſt ſeems to be to totally exterminate the people es and 


Vilimans 2 
This peo 
ons, foun 
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lubdues, and repeople their countries with his Mongls, or Mogul 
Tartars: and accordingly with fell and fixed reſolve, after a; 
tory, he emplovs his army in beheading 100,000 priſoners at ce 
Jenghis Khan and his ſollowers were Deiſts. It was a long WW 
Þctore the Khan had heard of ſych a thing as a temple, or an) py 


cu 
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eular place dedicated to the Deity; and when it was firſt mentioned 
io him, he is faid to have treated the notion with ridicule and con- 


ative refinements had given up to the worſhip that is perforned 
in the temple of the heart; but from the dreadful reſolution of the 
vereign in favour of his Deiſt, and the contempt he ſhewed for 
the manners of the vanquiſhed, there ſeems reaſon to believe that 
his maſſacres, as well as thoſe of Mahomet, were, in fact, perſecu- 
lions on account of a different religious profeſſion. His deſtruction 
rthe human race is not to be paralleled in the annals of any other 
hation. To give an account of the numbers ſlain during his ſix 
ears reign, will appear almoſt nugatory, when it is conſidered how 
incapable we generally are of foraiing adequate conceptions. of 


elan 
race, 
Wers 


70 Whings we have never ſeen. The human imagination eafily lays 
'hrif. bold of the deſcription of three, four, or half a dozen men. Groups 
of this ſize frequently preſent themſelves to the eve; we arc fami- 
veral ar with them. Some, accuſtomed to larger atlemblages of people, 
ition at places of worthip, on the parade, &c. being informed of the 
„ 274 omber preſent, may poſſibly, without vacancy or diſtraction of 
cd in es, read accounts of hundreds, or of thouſands of people; but 
ther oorteen millions four hundred and feventy thouſand, the number 
v ſh. ipoſed to have been killed by the deſtructive Jenghis Khan, ſeems 
; 2a, eo prodigious for any human mind to realize. 
ee The Tartars, after the death of this deſtroyer of the human race, 
ill the ontinued extending their conqueſts, until, under Hulaku, they 
put an end to the empire of the Saracens, by taking their city Bag- 
their Wet, and became maſters of almoſt the whole of Aha, . 
lation The family of Jenghis Khan had become extinct, and the empire 
Ivided into many ſmall ſtates: between theſe, wars prevailed, when 
ve vet Ne of the princes, Timur Beck, or Tamerlane, in the fourteenth 
Dela century, copying the example of Jenghis, reduced them under his 
Timur en dominion : like him ſpread his conqueſts over Aſia, and even 
. havoc ook and pillaged the city of Moſcow in Ruſſia. 
1d molt The commotions of the Tartars in the eaſt had driven from their 
. of the onfnes the inhabitants of Turkeſtan; and while the reſt of the 
> at the Nord were fiercely deſtroying each other, theſe vagrant Turks ſeem 
hen bee have been acquiring poſſeſſions and power. Renowned for 
heir e: Mer courage and impetuotity in war, they were at firſt employed 
Loi as mercenary troops in the armies of contending powers : but 
\rinces; s did not long ſuffice them; they ſoon, commenced conquerors 
Wb chemielves, and reduced their former maſters, the Saracens and 
is cor ans, under their own dominion. On the other fide of the 
confines ellelpont they were formed into a nation with Perſia, in Bichinia- 
\ ores Per capital, under their leader Othman, one of the greateſt war- 
cople ers and politicians of the age; and hence they were alſo called 
4 Mogul vlimans and Ottomans. 8 | : 
or bis people, Tamerlane, or Timur Beck, in his weſtern excur- 
at onen, found befieging the remains of the caſtern Roman empire, 
no inc bend up in the city of Conſtantinople, 
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empt. Well would it have been, if the conqueror, in theſe ſpecu- 
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If the profeſſion of Chriſtianity could not ſecure the Europe, 
from wars and janglings among themſelves, the doctrines of . 
homet were far from preventing his followers from deſtroying ex 
other, among whom were now the Perſians, Turks, and Tartr: 
as well as the Arabs and Saracens. | : 
Timur accordingly attacked the Ottomans with his uſual ardgyr 
cut their army in pieces, and in the inſolence of conqueſt, care 
away captive their Sultan Bajazet, bound in an iron cage, Ti 
empire of the Tartars, however, ſoon after the death of the <1. 
queror, became again divided into a number of ſtates ; while th 
Turks, recruiting their ſtrength, renewed the attack on the Grech. 
or Faſtern Roman Empire; in the year 1452 ſubdued them, (99; 
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| at large 
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he 
the city of Conſtantinople, and there fixed the ſeat of their g. ** I 
vernment; and in the beginning of the fifteenth century, ter pian fe 
dominions included Greece, Afia Minor, Paleſtine, Syria, &c. wiih Turks ] 
Africa from the Red Sea, along the Mediterranean, to the Aline ſouth. 
Ocean. Thus fell, about the middle of the fifteenth century, the weſt an 
laſt fechle remains of the once great and imperial Rome: end ue and Co 
empire which had heretofore made the nations of the earth t but litt 
tremble, bowed at the feet of the vagabond and overbearing Turks, contine 
179. Later Revolutions, and reſent Diviſions of the Earth.) After this India, « 
period, the revolutions of empires appear to have been of far lk rope ha 
magnitude than thoſe that had heretofore happened : ſome of the The 
« ſultans, it is true, while the European powers were weakening each of Afri 
other with continual broils, frequently brought their arms againf Theſe 1 
them, and alſo led their Turks into Perſia with ſucceſs; but the with th 
policy of the Porte or Turkiſh court, in the government of the re ropean: 
mote parts of their territories, as in Egypt, and a fmall part of ſouther 
: Arabia, is to avoid heavy taxes, for fear of a revolt, and to keep the But 
Scheiks, or petty princes of thoſe diſtant parts, at variance with each molt e 
other, to prevent them from uniting together againſt the Seignior; would 
on ſo loofe a baſis does their extenſive empire reſt. Within the and th. 
preſent century, the Perſians, under their leader Kouli Khan, con. Ameri 
quered their armies, and drove them out of their poſſeſſions in pendet 
Perſia; while the European powers were alfo gaining advantages two ot 
over them. The other empires in Europe have alfo undergone exten! 
{ome revolutions. The Britiſh iſles, from a number of jarring ſtates, more. 
are reduced to two, and theſe acknowledge the ſame ruler or C,. Eur: 
The Netherland provinces have revolted from Spain, and become the pe 
important ttates, The northern powers have grown into «iv! politic 
zation and political conſequence: and the kingdom of Poland b empir 
been rent in pieces, and divided among the three adjoining powe!s numet 
of Pruſſia, Germany, and Ruſſia; with a variety of other change, thoſe « 
which are too local to atfect the world at large. | projec 
The French revolution, though at firſt view it appears to be 0n! quarte 
no more than a change in their internal government, not affen way t 
the world at large, has produced ſuch aſtoniſhing effects, 11: ! of ſea 


may be canſidered as one of the moſt extraordinary events that have 

o | | $ 5 4 0 , * 1 re. 
been recorded in the annals of mankind. It was not mere: 2" 
volution in their government; their manners and religious Pe 
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feſſons have alſo been much changed; and their example ſeems to 


have had an influence on all the ſurrounding nations. The world 
at large ſeems to take an intereſt in the a airs of the republic of 
France. The rulers have combined together, and led unnumbered 


| hoſts againſt them: but already have thoſe enthuſtaſts driven them 
from their threatened and invaded country, and enlarged its bor— 


ders. Tracks of Spain, [taly, and Germany, have fallen into the 


hands of the republicans. By their help or example, the govern- 
| ments of Holland and Geneva have been overturned or changed ; 


andit is out of the reach of human wiſdom to aſcertain the end of 


| theſe things. 


The northern parts of Aſia are under the Ruſſians, from Europe 


to the Pacific Ocean; and from the ſhore of the Euxine and Caſ- 


pian ſeas, to the impenetrable region of the arctic pole. The 
Turks poſſeſs Aſia Minor, adjoining which are the Arabs on the 
ſouth. The Chineſe poſſeſs the eaſtern parts of Aſia; to the ſouth- 


| weſt and ſouth of theſe lie the kingdoms of Thibet, Pegu, Siam, 
and Cochin China; and ſtill farther eaſt, the iflands of Japan: all 
| but little known to Europeans. In the central parts of the 


continent rove the Tartars; ſouth of which lies Perſia, and alſo 
India, or the Mogul empire; in which the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope have poſſeſhons, as well as in the Eaſt India ifles. 

The Turks feebly ſupport a fort of claim to the northern parts. 
of Africa, from Abyſſinia on the eaſt, to Morocco on the weſt. 
Theſe two empires we are not much acquainted with, and till leſs 
with the interior parts of the country. In Africa, alſo, the Eu- 
ropeans have ſettlements, both in the 1flands and along the weſtern, 
ſouthern, and eaſtern coaſts. | | 

But in America it is that the dominions of the Europeans are 


molt extenfive; for here they lay claim to territories, which it 


would take all Europe to people. Numerous tribes of Indians 
and the American States occupy the reſt. It was in 1776 that the 
Americans declared that tliey then were, and ought to be, inde- 


pendent ſtates: at that time the number was thirteen; ſince then 


two others have bcen added, and Congreſs has refolved, that the 
extenſive track between the Ohio and the Lakes, ſhall form ten 
more. 5 | 5 
Europe is the ſmalleſt quarter of the globe; but from the ſkill of 
the people in arts and ſciences, it is of greater importance, in a 
political capacity, than all the reſt of the world collectively. The 
empires in the eaſtern parts of it, derive a conſequence from their 


numerous armies and military ſkill; but the maritime powers, or 


thoſe on the weſt, have been by {ar the moſt enterprizing in their 
projects. Theſe are the nations whoſe language is heard in every 
quarter of the globe, and whote fleets have urged their adventurous 
way through oppoſing difficulties, exploring the utmoſt boundaries 


| of ſea and land, through every habitable climate of the world. 
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CHANGES THROUGH DIFFERENT A 
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SECTION XX. 


Ancient Times, including the Origin of the Arts, Sciences, C. ommerce, . 


the Ancient Heathens, the Primitive Chriſtians, and the Germans in 
their Foreſts. 3 


| 1. the preceding abſtract of hiſtory, we have already fecn the 

1 revolutions of many great and powerful empires; and in this 
tumultuous world, where poſſeſſions ſeem to have been much in- 

flnenced, and often quite determined by. the longeſt ſword, this 

neceffarily proves an intereſting part of hiſtory. There have hap- 
pened, however, a variety of other events, which arc perhaps of 
greater importance than the moſt ſplendid conqueſts, though they 
may appear with lets ſhow in the hiſtoric page. Such are the 
changes that have happened through different ages in the manner: 
of mankind. | „ 

180. Origin of Arts and Leiters.] The curious works which ſc di- 
minutive and imperfect a being as man is able to perform, and the 
various acquiſitions he is capable of making in ſcience, are aſtoniſh- 
ing: ne comes into the world a feeble and helpleſs creature, equally 
devoid of ſtrength and reflection, and his limbs are not unfolded 
or enlarged by flower degrees than are the powers of his mind. But 
however ingenious and active the individual may prove when arrived 
at maturity, unavailing will be his efforts, when uncombined with the 
labours of his fellows. The acquiſitions he has already made, he bas 
| learned from thoſe that have gone before; and, however little he 
may efteem them, the diſcovery of many of them will be found on 
enquiry, to have been the labour of ages: and there is hardly any. 
accommodation he experiences during his life, whether of foot, 
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niment, or any other convenience, wherein multiform labours of 
ti. cotemporaries are not crowded together for his uſe : ſo mu- 


Imally dependent are we on each other. It is by mutual combina- 


. — — gg 


bon alone then, that man is enabled to produce any conſiderable 
effect. | 


It appears from the Hebrew {criptures, that the arts were in a 
degree of cultivation before the flood. Of the offspring of Cain, 


ſubal was the father of ſuch as played on the harp and organ; and 


514] the inſtructor of every artificer in braſs and iron. Actord- 


ing to Joſephus, the poſterity of Seth alfo obſerved the order of 
ke heavens, and the courſes of the ſtars. The ſame author tays, 


that the Afﬀſyrians and Chaldeans were the firſt after the flood 


| who applied themſelves to the cultivation of the ſciences. Their 
| king, Belus, is ſaid to have converted the celebrated tower of 
| Babel into an obſervatory, and to have made the firſt aſtronomical 


obtervations on it; and the Chaldeans accounted him the author 
| of that abſurd and now exploded ſyſtem of aſtrology. The Jewiſh 
| hiſtorian alſo informs us, that their ſciences, which the Egyptians 
| cultivated with renown and ſucceſs, were derived from the pa- 
| triarca, Abraham, who brought them into Egypt, from Ur of the 


To be able to give utterance to the filent emotions of the miad, 
and hereby to communicate our thoughts to each other by means of 
vocal found, feems one of the molt extraordinary capacities we are 


| endowed with; and to be able to convey the intelligence thus 
| brought forth from the ſecret receſſes of the mind to diſtant ages and 
remote ſituations, by different combinations of viſible characters, 


{cems to be a power, if it is poſlible, {till more aſtoniſhing. Indeed, 


ſo wonderful has this latter art appeared to Indian nations, wid 


were not yet acquainted with it, that it has at firſt been found dif- 
ficult to convince them that there was not in the book or paper 
which contained the writing, ſomething ſupernatural, ſome ſecret 
voice which ſpoke to the reader, „„ 

While ſpeech appears the moſt natural method of communicating 
our thoughts to each other, it ſeems not improbable but that o 
active and ingenious a being as man, would, if te powers for the 
tormation of ſpeech had been withheld from him, have found even 


in geſture a filent language, which to the eye would have been 


very expreſſive. Writing appears from hiſtory to have been the 


contrivance of human art; and was not diſcovered till many ages 

alter the flood. | 98 
A deſire to preſerve from oblivion the remembrance of remarkable 
events or valuable acquiſitions, ſeems in all ages to have univertally 
prevailed among the nations of the earth. Among the earlieſt at- 
tempts after record, we may perhaps reckon the practice of the pa- 
archs in erecting of pillars, or heaping up ſtones together, by 
way of memorials; but with no better help than theſe, tradition ne- 
ceſſarily wearies under the accumulating burden of ever-growing 
annals, and nations and people, with their names and deeds, be- 
come buried in one promiſcuous ruin together. Pictureſque repre- 
| lentations 
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lentations of acts and emblematical imagery, ſeem a further and 
very natural effort towards laſting memorials: and accordingly y, 
ſhall find, whether we advert to the ingenious efforts of the aſpirin: 
Egyptians (thoſe cultivators of ſcience in remote antiquity) or jj, 
more feeble endeavours of the yet uninformed Indians, that drain 
35 alto an early attempt after record; theſe are advances indeed 
that might polhbly have been made towards written hiſtory or te. 
corded intelligence, if mankind had never been acquainted with 
the ute of ſpecch: but to. affix to particular characters determine 
founds, and to be thereby able to communicate intelligible idea; ig 
diſtant countries and remote ages, ſeems to be a power ſcarcch 


Re convenient or uſeful than it is wonderful. By help of f pecch 


we enjoy the gratification of colloquial intercourſe with a mal 


circle of our cotemporaries; by help of writing, we hold conver. 
fation with people afar off, and with the hereby rendered ſoci 
dead. | | 

it is rather a matter of diſpute with hiſtorians, by whom the 
Written characters were at firſt contrived; fome attributing tle 
mvcntion of letters to the Syrians, others to the Egyptians. Hou. 
ever that be, it ſcems Cadmus brought the art from Egypt ty 
rec, that kindly ſoil for the vet infant ſciences, where, with 
the other arts, it was improved and cultivated with equal diligence 
and ſuccefs, as thoſe writings of their poets and philoſophers de 
have yet preſerved abundantly prove; and which moſt of the preſent 
zangnages in Europe are in a great meaſure indebted to, for what 
degree of elegance or refinement they poſſeſs. | | 

About a century before: the birth of the prophet Moſes, the uſe 
pt letters is ſaid to have obtained; and he who was ſkilled in the 
learning of the Egyptians, was capable of recording laws for the 
government of the children of Ifrael. 

The Aſiatics generally writing from right to left, the Europeans 
from left to right, one might naturally ſuppoſe, and ſome have im- 
gined, that two different alphabets have, in different countrics, 
been invented, independent of each other, from which: the other 
have as branches, proceeded ; but, on the other hand, it has becn 
a conjecture, that as the ſubtile Egyptians had in the uſe of their 
ticroglyphics allegorized away the true ſimple worſhip to ſuper— 
fi:tious notions and idolatrous rites, ſo in the tranſition from their 
vague emblems to determinate characters, they had accounted their 
letters not ſimply ſigns of oral founds, but alſo emblematical re- 
preſentatives of their fictitious beings, their fancied deities ; and that 
Moles, in his many teſtimonies againſt the ſuperſtitions of the hou 
of Pharaoh, had to ſhow to the backſliding children of Irach, that 
intelligence could be communicated by letters of form and arrange- 
ment, quite different from thoſe which the Egyptians extolled a 
Tupernatural, or revered as divine: and that hence ſprung the 
oriental alphabets in general, while the Europeans were obliged 
to Cadmus for his trautlating, to Greece, the characters of the 
Egyptians, | 
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The Chineſe ſet down their characters in columns, from the top 
of the page downwards; but theſe are ſo complex and nnmerous 
that it takes a man's lifetime to learn them. Perhaps the arrange- 
ment was accidentally determined on, for by Grecian antiquities of 
the oldeſt date, 1t appears the inſcriptions ſometimes read from the 
Fright, as well as from the left. . ; . 
181. Idolatry.] Among the various conjectures that have been 
[made reſpecting the origin of idolatry, ſome have imagined it natu- 


e » 2 . 
10 al to the mind of man; and others have derived it from the falſe tra- 
„Lions that have pre\ ailed in different nations, reſpecting the true 


worſhip. A very ſhort time after the deluge, idolatry made its ap- 
.carance. It ſeems, from the ſcriptures, that Abraham himſelf was 
brought up in it; and this was the worſhip of his forefathers. 
When Jacob departed from the houſe of his father-in-law, his 
| wife Rachel took the images, and hid them in the camels furniture; 
ind Laban complained, Wherefore haſt thou ſtolen my gods? And 
E when Jacob was commanded to go and dwell at Betnel, and make 
[in altar there, the patriarch had firſt to cleanſe his houſehold from 
F idolatry; and they gave unto Jacob all the ſtrange gods which were 
in their hands, and all their ear-rings which were in their ears; 
and Jacob hid them under an oak, which was by Shechem. There 
is ſcarcely a nation we have heard of, but what has ſometime been 
under the influence of idolatry; and it has aſſumed, in different 
| ages and nations, a variety of ſhapes. )) SR IR 
| The beginning of idolatry in this world, was perhaps in the re- 
verence of the people towards natural things. The ſhining orb, 
which affords day to the world; the moon and ſtars which beautify 
and cheer the ſilent watches of the night, theſe ſeem to have beeu, 
vich many nations, the ſole objects of their idolatrous worthip ; 
ind there are perhaps no records of people fallen into idolatry, 
| wiere thoſe ſplendid luminaries have not had a ſhare of their ado- 
ration, If I beheld the ſun, ſays Job, when it ſhined, or the moon 
wilking in brightneſs, and my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or 
my mouth kifled my hand, this alſo were an iniquity.—And caution 
vas given to the Jews, leſt, when they looked up to the fun, moon, 
ind ftar:, and the reſt of the hoſt of Heaven, they ſhould be driven 
Joo worſhip-them. The bowing to images alſo appears to have been 
2 ſtill groſter depravation of the human mind; yet this alſo appears 
to have obtained in the world at a very early period. Perhaps this 
prachce would have never been once thought of, had not deluded 
man fo far departed from the reverence he owed to his Maker, as to 
| aſcribe divine honour to his fellow mortals. When this was once 
conceived, they had a model, and the copy ſoon followed. 

In remote antiquity, it ſeems, Belus the inventor of aſtrology, 
before mentioned, had a ſtatue erected to his honour by the Chal- 
deans; and he who was adored while living, for his aſtronomical 
| kill, had ſacrifices offered up to his ſtatue in Babylon when his re- 
maus were mingled with his native duſt. Ihis feems to have 
eu the origin of the idol Bel, mentioned in the Bible; 2 

| rom 
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from fimilar roots all the heathen deities ſeem to have ſpryn,, , heir emble 
the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, the Ofiris of the F, om, po. 
tians, &c; : es, clap 

There are few things ever occurred in hiſtory that have my. e other p- 
puzzled the curious enquirer to account for, than the great (+, keular delis 
litude between the rites, ceremonies, and facrifices of the Hebreyc ais, obeliſk 
and thoſe of the idolatrous nations. Some have imagined that the ay chara© 
Hebrews adopted the rites of their neighbours; but this was ria, ere, in fot 
forbidden by their law : others have concluded that the Gentilez u reverenc 
muſt have copied from the Jews; but the cuſtoms are older than ancient ſyn 
the children of Iſrael. | a ecafions 3 * 

If it be remembered that the patriarchs obſerved the ſeaſons ke, It W 
the moon, brought offerings of bread, ſalt, wine, oil, the firſt fruitz eired the 
of the earth, and the firſtlings of their flocks, as ſacrifices or offe-. Martes were 
ings of thankſgiving; erected pillars, altars, & c. by way of memo. W's W. 
rials, and called their children, as alſo certain places, by na» es ey. al beings, 
preſſive of ſingular providences; if it be conſidered that the Jexih tous worfl 


manner of worſhip conſiſted of various rites and ceremonies, which Many na 
were only conſidered as ſhadows, types, or figures, while they of. ent, and 7 
fered up adoration and praiſe to the Supreme Being; and thai they ie, and! 
alſo had their emblems or hieroglyphical figures, as the brazen fer. quired 5 

Th c 


pent, ſymbolical cherubs, &c. we ſhall perhaps find it caſy to be. 
3 as hiſtory informs us, that mankind did not all at once fal 
into idolatry, but that many were preſerved from it, long after the 
hieroglyphic ſigns were adopted: and numbers were preſerved 
true worſhippers during all ages, while they in ſome meature ob- 
ſerved the cuſtoms of the nations having only regard to the ſym- 
bolical ſenſe. . _ 

The inſignificancy, however, of human wit and learning, in 
matters purely religious, appears in a ſtriking point of view, when 
we ſee the effects they had on the minds and manners of ihe 
Egyptians, and their ſucceſſors, in the arts and ſciences, the Gree- 
cians and Romans, &c. Theſe very people ſeem at one time or 
other, to have been in the practice of the moſt licentious. manners 
and abominable ſacrifices, and to have been beclouded in the dark- 
eſt ſuperſtitions. „ | e 

The Egyptians, befoxe the invention of letters, from their ſtudi. 
ous obſervations on the various properties of animals, plants, &. 
on the geometrical affections of mathematical figures, and a conf 
deration of the uſes of various inſtruments alfo, had, with great in. 
genuity, derived a variety of devices or emblems; and by theſe cul 
poſed in certain attitudes, they could record matters very intelligt 
bly to thoſe who were acquainted with their hieroglyphic ſyſtem. 
Thus, flames, which are ever moving, repreſented light and life; 4 
globe with expanded wings, was the emblem of ether; the lion 0! 
Pull indicated ſtrength; the hawk ſwiftneſs, or the wind, &c. vt 
unhappily for mankind, they introduced a mortal, their king O's 
as an emblem of the Deity; his wife Ifis repreſented the fertile li 
tural world, and their ſon Orus, agriculture. To repreſent the . 


comprehenfible attributes of the Moſt High, recourſe was had ; 
| at! 
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ir emblem Oſiris; and accordingly as they wanted to repreſent 
dom, power, &c. they metamorphoſed the emblem into monſtrous. 
nes, clapping on it the head of a lion, bull, or bird, and altering 
ge other parts of it to other animal ſhapes, as ſuited beſt their par- 
b-tlzr deſign. Their hieroglyphics they had depicted on their al- 
irs, obeliſks, & c. and in their temples, When thoſe ſimple and 
ar characters, the letters, were found out, emblematical ſigns 


4 „ 


dere, in ſome meaſure, laid aſide: it ſeems, however, that either 


> reverence for antiquity, or from a ſuperſtitious regard for the 


ncient ſymbols, they continued to ufe them on the moſt ſolemn. 
ccafions; as at funerals, in their public aſſemblies for worſhip, 
c. It was at this period that the emblematical devices re- 
ved the name of Hieroglyphics, 7. e. holy writing. As the 
ures were now no longer in common uſe, it ſeems the ſymbolical 
meaning was ſoon forgot by the multitude, who miſtook them for 
al beings, and accordingly they became the objects of their idola- 
#1015 worſhip. | | a | | 
Many nations had heard of the politeneſs, the wealth, the refine- 
ment, and alſo of the curioſities of Egypt; as the overflowing of the 
Nile, and their admirable works of art. Hither they reſorted, acx 


quired the learning, and imbibed the ſuperſtitions of the Egypti- 


W. There was alſo corn in Egypt when famine prevailed in 
ther parts, which brought numbers down in time of need, as Jo- 
leph's brethren ; by theſe means, and by help of their neighbours, 


the Phenicians, a commefcial people, it ſeems the manners of the 


oyptians were tranſported to the different nations of the earth; and 


in different nations the ſuperſtitions and 1dolatry aſſumed different 


anpearances, according to the genius or notions of the people. 
Among the Carthaginians, Allemans, Gauls, Ancient Britons, Moab- 


fies, and Ammonites, human victims were offered up; and, to this 
iy, we find the ſhocking cuſtom prevail among the inhabitants of 


We South Sea iſlands. The politer Greeks were not fo much in the 


practice of thoſe horrid cuſtoms; the Romans were ſtill more clear, 


het, with all their ingenuity, they were dupes of groſs ſuperſtition, 
and practiſed, under the name of religion, the moſt licentious rites 
aud manners. Yet we may ſometimes ſee beautiful morals couched 
in their fables. Their gods were generally derived from mortals 
at the firſt; many of thefe were men of ſcience, ſome kings, others 


heroes, ſome robbers, &c. and with theſe their female relations were 
often deified. When divine honours were attributed to mortals, 


l\ * pe : . EP 
lic evil deeds were alſo remembered; and hence the gods of the 
leathens were repreſented, even by their own deluded votaries, as 


ſſometimes guilty of the moſt enormous crimes; at others, the pa- 


trons and lovers of virtue. | 


it ihe Greeks, in their refinement in poetry and the arts, had 


acquired a taſte too delicate to reliſh the monitrous ſhapes of the 
Egptian hieroglyphics, which had been rather produced by the ſe— 
Very of ſtudious reſcarch than conceived with the ſpirit and en- 
uſſalm of the- artiſt; if the ſtatuary at Athens arrived at elegance 
tte forming of the idols, —what was left of ſublimity in Ie 

| mora 
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moral of the Egyptians, ſeems to have exceedingly: ſuffered from the 
unlimited freedoms of the licentious Attic bards. Fiction or roma, 
appears to have been the ſpirit of their poetry; to give a plain hify, 
cal account of events ſeems to have been too {imple for the lux. 
ancy of their muſe; and hence the molt enormous fables of dhe 
heathens appear to have been derived. Thus, if any died of ore 
they were metamorphoſed into rocks or trees. When an aftron, 
mer loved ſolitary walks, if by night, the moon was in love with 
him; if in the morning, Aurora. If 2 princels, or celebrated nyn 
had been overcome by a ruffian or ſeducer, a god had been en. 
moured with her, and, to effect his purpoſes, had become a bil 
dragon, ſhower of gold, or a ſwan. Ships were flying horſes, men 
on horſeback centaurs, led women ſyrens, or harpies, oranges, yp 
ples of gold, & c. &c. 

It ſeems worthy of admiration that, in the midſt of the monſrgs 
fictions of the antients, wherein their deities were repreſented 
perpetrators of the moſt horrid aftions, there was ſtill preſerved 
among them a belief that, after their deceaſe, in a future ſtate io 
mortals ſhould be received into bliſs; and wicked men be puniſhet 
for their iniquities upon earth. | | | 
They held, that the ſouls of departed mortals went immediately 
to the ſhades, where Charon, receiving them into his boat, ferryed 
them over the Acheron and Styx, to the realms of Pluto: here fen. 


tence being paſſed on them by the judges Minos, Eacus, and Rhadz | 


manthus, they were either received into the delightful Elyſium, among 
happy ſpirits, or handed over to the furies, Alecto, Megera, and 
Tiſiphone, to be tormented in the dreadful pit of Tartarus, a diſmil 
priſon, ſurrounded with walls and gates of braſs, and the flaming wa 
ters of Phlegeton. 


Here, ſay they, the giants or Titans, who rebelled againf Ju 


piter, are bound under everlaſting chains; here, the ever-grow- 


ing liver of the huge Tityus, who covers nine acres, is preyel 
upon by hungry vultures; here Phlegyas is doomed to fit be- 


neath a huge overhanging rock, forever under the dreadful ap- 
prehenſion of being cruſhed to pieces by it; here Ixion, fix 


on a ſtill revolving wheel, is encompaſſed with ſerpents; here vity- 
phus is doomed to roll up a huge ſtone to the top of a bill; tl 


ever eludes his utmoſt efforts before he reach the ſummit, bounds 
to the bottom, and loads with deſpair the ill-fated criminal; here 


Tantalus, amidſt profuſion which he cannot taſte, ſuffers the tor: 


tures of endleſs thirſt and hunger: and here the Belides for ever l. 


bour in vain to empty a well with fieves. 


To mention half, nay a fiftieth part of the monſtrous abſurd 


ties of their poets, would fill volumes, and perhaps tend rather t 
corrupt than improve the minds of youth; but as the moderts 


not only poets and artiſts, but alſo the plain writer of probe, vid 


allude to the cuſtoms of the antients, and, in their zeal for figure 
tive eloquenee and emblematic delineations, call upon or cl 
bit again thoſe fictitious beings, a ſhort ſketch of the wy 

| | theoleg 
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Vi 

the theology may perhaps have its uſe. From Chaos, or confuſed heap, 

nee the antients ſuppoſe the univerſe aroſe ; not only the natural world, 
o i. but alſo their gods celeſtial, terreſtrial, infernal, and marine. They 
uri. held that Chaos brought forth Erebus, or night; and Terra, Gaia, 

the Veſta, or the earth: from night ſprung Ether, and the day; the 


goddeſs Terra, or the earth, gave birth to Cœlus, Uranus, or hea— 
ren; Ourea, or the mountains; Pelagus, or the ocean; and Tar- 


Ing 

With tzrus, or the great deep; all hereafter to be peopled by her off- 
"ph, ſpring, the immortal gods that were yet to come into exiſtence. They 
eng. tell us that Ccelus had a ſon, Saturn, that rebelled againſt, and 
bal impriſoned his father, whom he ſucceeded in preference to his elder 


brother Titan ; that Jupiter depoſed his father, Saturn, and gave to 
15 brothers, Neptune and Pluto, the government of the fea, and 
the ſecret abyſs. The Titans, or giants, they ſay, made war on Ju- 
viter, and, in their attempts to ſcale the heavens, piled rocks upon 


row 

d MMWrocks, mountain upon mountain, and darted flanung hot trees at 
ried ue ſkies; but Jupiter, at length overcoming them, their moſt 
vious WW terrible champion, Typhon, was overwhelmed or buried under 


mount Etna; and to the ſtruggling of the giant, in his uneaſy poſ- 
ture, they attribute all the earthquakes and eruptions in Sicily. But, 


ately to avoid their endleſs labyrinth of prepoſterous fiction, it may ſuf- 
ried Wcicntly anſwer the preſent deſign to exhibit a ſort of ſketch of the 
en- ames and particular characteriſtics of ſome of their principal gods, 
ada. WW crocs, &c. . 


According to the heathen theology, their gods and goddeſſes, 


non 

* herocs, nymphs, and other fictitious beings, places, &c. were, 

mal BW: Name. Prefided over, Had as claracteriſtic Figures. 
. Now: bn night, "ſleep, and ſ fable robe, and chariot be 
Jy. dreams iͤ ſpangled with ſtars 

105 Li I Ü | bald pate and wings, in one 
65. Saturn —time and agriculture hand a ſcythe, in the other 
00 . T 5 a ſerpent 

|: of bwife Ops, her head crowned with tow- 
ot, Rhea, or f the earth | | ers, ſurrounded with ani- 
Wm Cybelle j | mals | 

fo Aurora —the morning —golden car and riſing fun 
o_ = I the year, bounds of ci- { two faces, in one hand a key, 
Wo L ties, gates, &c. in the other a ſceptre 

(or- Atlas —the ſtarry heavens the globe on his ſhoulders 
r- WW ipiter, or gods and men, but eſ- f the forked lightning graſped 


love pPecially over thun-] in his hand, and a ſceptre 
IS ger” - and eagle 
lis wife 3 marriage, ſceptre, Iris, or rainbow, and 
Juno a. Child-birth iz Peacock 


, vil WW \eptune —ſea and horſemanſhip : oe 2g ſhell-chariot and tri- 
ext: wie J his attendants, ſea- ©] oe, : | 
then imphitrite gods and goddeſſes the tritons and ſea nymphs 


Pluto how dead, elyſium, and ſ a fceptre, or wand, ebony- 
! Tartarus throne, or chariot 
: 3 In 
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Parry 
tie 3 Fates, 3 Har- | the boatman Charon, thy 


Pluto's wife 


hy pies, 3 furies, and] three - headed watch. 0 
Proſerpine the 3 Judges ö Cerberus, &c. 05 
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B ell cos tumults | blazing torch, or brand, (run 


pet and whip 


Misere or ſpear in her right hand, ter. 
Pallas ſciences, arts, and 1 "Able Egis in her lett, at her 
foot the owl, or cock 
* or ſ merchants, commerce, | Caduceus, wings at his cay 
Hermes rhetoric, oratorv and ſandals 
Vulcan 1 _ | ſmith's hammer 
In wife Doves, or ſwans, the three 
Years love and pleafure Hours, her ſon, Cupid ar 
LU Hymen 
| Bacchus roi and wine, ye goblet, cluſters of grapes, &, 
His wife 9 Thyades, Satyrs. Fau- _ rent of ivy and pine-leaves; 
Ariadne ; ni, Sileni, & Silvani Thyrſus encircled 
p J ſhepherds, roves, and I horns, goat's feet, crook and 
" | paſtoral lif life ſyrinx, or pipe 


Hercules, renowned for his labours and ſtrength, they repreſente! 
leaning on his club, and on his ſhoulders the ſkin of the Nemeit 
lion which he llew. 

Hebe and Ganymede were cup- bearers to the gods, who fed upon 
nectar and ambroſia. 

Momus was the jeſter, and made Oly mpus ring with the laughter 
of the celeſtials. 

Proteus, the keeper of his father's (N eptune) cattle, could trau 
form himſelf into various ſhapes. _ 

Molus was ruler of the winds; Eurus ea, Zephirus welt, Bore 
north, and Notus ſouth. | 

Scylla and Charybdis (in reality a dangerous rock and whiripoo 
between Sicily and Italy) were beings alſo. 

The Muſes, Graces, and Loves, waited on the happy. 

Gorgons, Hydras, aud furies tormented the miſerable. 
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E The highways had their lares, the houſes their penates, and each 

man his genii. | | 

The fields had their Fauni, the vineyards their Satyri, and the fo- 
reſts their Sylvan. | 

The nymphs were of various orders: over the mountains the Ore- 

ades preſided, the Napæ over vallies and meads, the Dryades over 

foreſts; the Naiads were freſli- water nymphs, as the Nereids 

were of the ſea. 5 . 

The particular periods of time, the different ages and circumſtances 

of life, the ſeveral parts of the body, the various implements of 

| agriculture, all had their tutelary deities. 8 | 

Indeed the whole univerſe ſeemed to ſwarm with theſe airy no- 


boy things. : 1 | 
40s Peace, Concord, Virtue, Honour, Faith, and Hope, had all their 


temples; Fear alſo had its votaries; Modeſty and Silence had 
their altars; Calumny and Imprudence were alſo deified : 

Nay, ſtables, dunghills, and ſewers had their guardian gods. | 
To the idols Which, as has already been remarked, had been in 
their life-time Kings, aſtronomers, heroes, &c. were devoted, or aſ- 
(cribed every improvement in life, and all the various acquiſitions of 
knowledge. Naturaliſts called the metals by their names; aſtrono- 
mers the planets; in the ſtructures of their altars might be ſeen the 
progreſs of mathematical ſcience; in the temples and ſtatues the 
improvements of the arts. The orders of the prieſts were various. 
The aſtrologers, through impious fraud or deluded imagination, 
af1med to forctell future events from aſtronomical obſervations. 


bree WT | ie augurs, in like manner, from the flight of birds, and uncommon 
d or Wſiipearances in nature, &c. The auſpices from circumſtances at- 


tending the ſacrifice. Magicians, from the invocations of ſpirits, 
and various other ceremonies. Oracles were held in great reve- 
rence, and conſulted on the conducting of public expeditions, as 
ato in the ordering of private life; and the anſwer returned by the 
prieſteſs, or prieſts, was couched in dark ambiguous terms, with fo 
much deſign, that the event, however it turned out, ctablithed the 
kredit of the oracle, and impoſed iis imaginary divinity on the 

nds of the deluded and ſuperſtitious multitude. | 
While the polite and learned world was overrun with the worthip 
of Images, its ſuperſtitions were diffuſed over many parts of the 
earth. It appears that but very few, if any nations collectively, 
were preſerved in the ſimplicity of the patriarchal manner of wor- 
p: ſome fell into the adoration of the works of creation only, 
particularly the heavenly bodies; and others, making no outward 
profeſſion of worſhip, imagined that the ſpirit of iheir deceaſed an- 
ceſtors mixed with the winds, and hovered round the ſcenes of their 
former lives and actions: in affliction, they remembered the days 
of lormer years, they repeated over the graves, in the enthuſiaſm 
of grief, the deeds of their fathers ; bards, in their fongs, cele- 
brated their exploits as examples for future times. 

182. Primitive Chriſtians.) It is well known what oppoſition was 
Wade by the Jews to the doctrines of Jeſus. Indeed what the 
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church endured at firſt from the heathen world, feems to have beg 
generally at their inſtigation ; but their influence or power was Dat 
of few years duration, when they themſelves became the object of 
the moſt cruel perſecution. The ſimple doctrines, however, of 


Chriſtianity, and the teſtimonies of the primitive Chriſtians, were 


ſo contrarv, and fo directly oppoſed to the ſpirit, the maxim, and 


manners of the world, as to render them particularly obnoxious 1; 
their idolatrous neighbours and governors. | 


The religion of the nations was not merely a ſpeculative doctine 


profeſſed in the ſchools, or preached in the temples. The tiny. 


merable deities, and rights of polytheiſm, were cloſely interwore 
with every circumſtance of buſineſs or pleaſure, of public or of pi. 
vate life; and it ſeemed impoſſible to eſcape the obſervance f 
them, without, at the ſame time, renouncing the commerce of man. 


| Kind, and all the offices and amuſements of focietv. The Chriſtin 


who, with pious horror, avoided the abominations of the circus, or 
the theatre, found himſelf, encompaſſed with ſnares, in every con. 
vivial entertainment, as often as his friends, invoking their deities 
poured out libations to each other's happineſs. If a Pagan friend 
(on the occaſion, perhaps, of ſneezing) uſed the familiar expreſion 


of © Jupiter blefs you,” he was perhaps obliged to teſtify the di. 


vinity of Jupiter. | 

If we caſt our eyes over the numerous remains of antiquity, we 
ſhall perceive that, beſides their idols and ſacrificial inſtruments, the 
elegant forms and alluring fiftions, conſecrated by the imagination 
of the Greeks, were introduced as the richeſt ornaments of the 


\ Houſes, the! dreſs, and furniture of the Pagans. The arts df muſic 
and painting, of eloquence and poetry, were deftined to celcorate 


the glory of their deities and heroes. Even the common languig: 
of Greece and Rome abounded with familiar, but impious exprel- 
ſions, which the imprudent Chriſtian might too careleſsly utter, ot 
too patiently hear. He conſidered every art and every trade that 
was in the lcaſt concerned in the framing or adorning of idols, as 
polluted by the ſtain of idolatry ; from which it was his reigiou 
concern to keep himſelf purc and undefiled. f 
The dangerous temptations which, on every fide, lurked in am. 
buſh, to ſurpriſt: the unguarded believer, aſſailed him with redoubled 
violence on the days of the feſtivals, On theſe occaſions, which 
were frequent throughout the year, it was the cuſtom of the anti- 
ents to adorn their doors with lamps, and with branches of jaurch 
and to crown their heads with a garland of flowers. Tie fuperſi 
tious obſervances of public or private ries were careleſsly practiſed 
from education and habit by the followers of the eſtabliſhed religion; 
but they afforded the Chriſtians, as they occurred, an On portually 
of bearing their teſtimony againſt them. e 1 
The people, who had to incur the diſpleaſure of their friends a8 


ings, and who had, by their abſence, or non-compliance, to vo 
teſtimony againſt the idolatrous feſtivals and rejoicings (chou i 
hcathens, on theſe occaſions, frequently threw them as' offering. 
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the offended majeſty of their fictitious deities, to the lions on the 
theatres, already ſtained with the blood of beaſts, and of gladiators) 


J. 


0 


but had alſo to refuſe a ſubmiſhon to laws which were contrary to their 
of religious principles. When tribute was levied upon them for the 
of 


expreſs purpoſe of ſupporting the temples or ſacrifices of the hea- 
R then, they could not renounce the ſacred law of truth in their 
and | 


$ {9 they might be accounted by a ſuperſtitious multitude. 


Diſtinguiſhed from the vain and licentious world in the plainneſs 
and frugality of their tables, their furniture, and dreſs, it ſeems the 
Chriſtians were alike averſe from the buſtlings and pleaſures of this 
world, The detence of our perſons and preperty they knew not 
how to reconcile with the patient doctrine which enjoins an un- 
limited forgiveneſs of injuries. Their ſimplicity was offended by 
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tan tention of public life; nor could they be convinced that it was law- 
1% ful for them, on any occaſion, to ſhed the blood of our fellow- rea- 
con. 


lures, either by the ſword of juſtice or by that of war; and ſome 


ties, were put to death for refuſing to bear arms. 
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brace the profeſſion of a ſoldier. And Marcellus, the Centurion, 
on the day of a public feſtival, threw away his belt, his arms, and 


would obey none but Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal king! and that he 
renounced for ever. the uſe of carnal weapons, and the ſervice of an 
idolatrous maſter. The ſoldiers, as ſoon as they had recovered from 
their aſtoniſhment, ſecured the perfon of Marcellus. He was ex- 
amined in the city of Tingi, by the pretident of that part of Mau- 
titania, condemned, and beheaded for deſertion. 
The Chriſtians decided among themſelves the differences that 
happened between any of the brethren, being unwilling to expoſe 
them before the tribunal of an idolatrons judge. | 
A charity bke that of the Chriſtians, which providee not only for 
the neceſſities of their own needy brethren, the lame, the fick, the 
aged of the community, the widows and orphans, ſtrangers and pil- 
vrims, priſoners and captives, but which likewiſe maintained the 
heathen poor, could hardly fail to draw the attention, and force the 
approbation and eſteem of the world. The Pagans, who were ac— 
ſuated by a ſenſe of humanity, while they derided the doctrines, ac- 
knowledged the benevolence of the new ſociety. 
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Hiſtory informs us of the primitive Chriſtians, that the want of 
human learning was ſupplied by the aſſiſtance of the prophets, who 
vere called to that function withow diſtinction of age, of ſex, or 
ot natural abilities; and who, as often as they felt the divine im- 
pultc, poured forth the effuſions of the ſpirit in the aſſemblies of 
lie faithful. The Chriſtian worſhip of the Supreme Being was 
loo ſublime for the groſs conception of the Pagan multitude, who 
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hearts for the imperial edicts of earthly monarchs, however ſacred 


the uſe of oaths, by the pomp of magiſtracy, and by the active con- 


A ſentence of death was executed upon Maximilianus, an Afri— 
in the declaring that his conſcience would not permit him to em 


the enſigns of his office, aud exclaimed with a loud voice, that he- 
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nor was adorned with the accuſtomed pomp of libations and ip, 
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were at a loſs to diſcover the obje& of their veneration, that ya 


neither repreſented under any corporeal figure, or viſible ty mbo, 


vals of altars and ſacrifices. . 
The Chriſtians were branded with the name of atheiſts, on g. 


count of their teſtimonies againſt the plurality of gods; accuſed g 


ſuicide, becauſe of their cheerfully ſubmitting to martyrdom; 214 
impiouſly charged with the perpetration of the moſt 'abominz. 
crimes in their religious aſſemblies, ; 
Io the capricious violence of the heathen, fidelity and ref; 
tion were oppoſed on the part of the Chriſtians; and their number 
increaſed through every oppoſition. The divifions, however, thy 
happened in their firſt aſſemblies, and the departure of fore fron 
tae ſimplicity of truth, ſeem to have unhappily mixed together, jn 
the obſcure hiſtory of thoſe early times, the pious zeal of the faith. 
ful in their teſtimonies againſt the ſuperſtitions of the heathen aud 
the vanities of the world, with the weaknefies, abſurdities, and the 
uncharitable feverities of others profeſſing the Chriſtian name; and 
ſome cf thoſe called Fathers, in the moments of zeal, ſeem to hav 
rejoiced in the idea of the future deſtruction of their enemies, and 
to have had but partial and contracted ideas of the univerſality of 
the divine love; while others breathed a Chriſtian fpirit, and x. 
knowledged the pious among the heathen to have been inſtructed 
by the Logos, or word, by whom all things were made; and Juitin 
Martyr, that valiant Chriſtian, in the confidence of this truth, tcfi. 
fied to the Roman ſenate that Socrates was a Chriſtian. 

The zealous fathers, as they are called, in their cenſures agzinf 
luxury and pleaſure, deſpiſed all knowledge that was not uſcful t 
ſalvation, and conſidered all levity of diſcourſe as a criminal abuſc 


of the gift of ſpeech; gay apparel, magnificent houſes, and ele- 
gant fu iture, were ſuppoſed to unite the double guilt of pride 


and ſenivality ; falſe hair alſo, garments of any colour except white 


inſtruments of muſic, vaſes of gold or filver, downy pillows (as fa. 


cob repoted his Lead on a ſtone) white bread, foreign wines, pub- 
lic ſalutations, and the uſe of warm baths, were rejected. But of al 


the reformers ſrom the manners of the world, Tertullian appears 
to have been he moſt rigid and ſevere : indeed, were the cenfures 
of that zealous man to be univerſally applied to the Chriſtians of the 
preſent day, it ſhould ſeem they would generally be involved in i 


reprooſs. of a. of the lofty buſkin of the actors, he favs they 


impioufly ſtrive to add a cubit io their ſtature; and the practice of 


ſhaving the beard, he ſays, is a lye againſt our own faces, and a 


impious attempt to improve the works of the Creator. 
At length the emperor Conſtantine embraced Chriſtianity; ale 
the profeſſion of the moſt holy faith became mixed with the poll 
tical inſtitutions of the earth; and it is a melancholy truth, {hl 
the profeſſors themſelves, in the courſe of their inteſtine difſentions 
have inflited far greater ſeverities on each other than they fors 
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183. Origin of Commerce.) In the account already given of the 
origin of idolatry, ſomething of the progreſs oi arts and ſcienges 
has neceſſarily been related; the further advancement of theſe, 
the origin of civil governments and of commerce, may now be 
confidered: the beginning of theſe improvements ſcem all to have 


| originated in our weakneſſes and wants. 


Though man, in a ſtate of nature not enervated by luxury or 


| eaſe, arrives at a wonderful agility of body, and becomes capable of 


enduring amazing hardſhips and fatigue, yet, unaſſociated with his 
fellows, he is perhaps the moſt helpleſs of all living animals. Other 
creatures, defended againſt the inclemency of the weather by na- 
tural coverings of hair, feathers, &c. lie down on the bare earth, and 


| take comfortable repoſe; they riſe up and feaſt upon the paſture, 


or fall on their prey; while he, intended for mere ſublime enjoy- 
ments, finds impoſed upon himſelf by neceſſity, what perhaps the 
eternal laws of truth and righteouſneſs require ſecretly in the heart 
of every unbiaſſed and virtuous man; he mult aſſociate with his fel- 
lows; he cannot live altogether for himſelf; and whether ſtrength 
and agility of body, or ingenuity and a delicate frame; whether 
a native bent of the mental powers towards quictude, vivacity, or 
patient thought; whether a genius active and dictatorial, or a diſ- 
pofition placid and ſubmiſſive, mark the individual, all theſe, un- 
der proper reſtrictions, have their uſes in ſociety, and tend to the 
akon and good of mankind. And it is worthy of admiration, 
that man, though ſo helpleſs, in a mere ſtate of nature, is, aſſociated 
with his fellows, the only living creature that ſuſtains every climate, 
and who lives and multiplies in every country from the equinoc- 
tial to the poles. ns | 

The different diſpoſitions and conſtitutions of men ſeem natu- 


rally to have produced in their intercourſe with each other at an 
| carly period the houſeholds of the patriarchs, an order which was 


obably derived from mutual aſſociation, and which tended to the 
nappineſs of the whole. Perhaps we cannot imagine a more pleaſ- 


ing and deſirable fituation in this calamitous and evil world, than to 


be a member of ſuch an aſſociation, where each individual knows 
the department he has to fill in the family, performs that office, 
and finds every other proviſion ready to his hand, whether his duty bo 
dome daily labour, or the more anxious taſk of ſuperintendency and 
economy. A body of this ſort the Chriſtians, in the beginning, 
icem to have been; and they ſent relief to the brethren at a dit- 
tance. Some ſocieties ſtill form fimilar aſſociations, and perhaps at 
calamitous ſeaſons, true Chriſtians having poſſeſſions, cannat hold 
back while they fee their brethren labouring under diſtreſs: but, 
they will again be religiouſly reſolved into a people having all things 
in common, as at the beginning. 
Commerce originating in the wants of mankind, moſt likely 

made its firſt appearance under the name of barter or exchange. 
Ihe keeper of cattle would find an advantage in giving his milk, or. 
the fleece of his flock, for the fruits of the earth; and an equal be- 
neat would be hereby derived to the tiller of the ground. So early, 

X 4 eee however, 
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however, as the days of Abraham, gold and filver were ſubſtitutes 
as a medium in trade: it ſeems. in thoſe times they had it only 2 
bullion, and weighed it off in ſhekels, &c. and it was a later im. 
provement to reduce it into coin. 1 | 

Caravans of merchants, fo early as the days of Jacob, travelleg 
from Aſia down into Egypt; for the brethren of Joſeph, when they 
had caſt him into a pit, and had fat down to eat bread together 
they lift up their eves and looked, and behold a company of Iſhimacl. 
ites came from Gilead with their camels, bearing ſpicery, and balm, 
and myrrh; then paſſed by Midianites, merchantmen, and they fold 
Joſeph to the Iſhmaclites for twenty pieces of ſilver; and the Mig. 
anites ſold him into Egypt, unto .Potiphar, an officer of Pharack, 
and captain of the guards. The price which the werchants gare 
for Joſeph being a certain number of pieces of filver, it ſeems the 
uſe of coin had now taken place, as well as the horrid traffic in the 
perſons of men, 2 
The Tyrians and Egyptians are generally ſaid to have been 
the firſt” that applied navigation to commerce: the Phenicians 
it is true, were iu antiquity, the moſt eminent navigators and mer. 
chants that appeared on the Mediterranean. Tyre was their crown. 
ing eity, whoſe merchants were princes, and whoſe traftickers 
were the honourables of the earth; but ſome hiſtorians advance 
the probable conjecture, that the inhabitants of the peninſula of 
Arabia, ſhut out on one fide from the reſt of the world by fandy 
deſerts, choſe, rather than traverſe thoſe dreary waſtes, to commit 
themſelves in veſſels to the waves, that they were the firſt navigi- 
tors, and that the artidles-of commerce which the Tyrians vended 
over Europe, the ivory, the gold, the incenſe, ſpices, &c. were firſt 
purchaſed from the Arabians, who brought them from the Eaſt In- 
dies to Egypt, by way of the Red Sea; through which channel alſo, 
it appears, Solomon derived immenſe wealth, by help of Hiram, 
king of Tyre. 1 | 
The Greeks had their fleets too; but they appear to have 
been applied more to the buſineſs of war than to extenſive com- 
„mee Fg | | 

The Carthaginians, originally a colony from Tyre, extended 
their commerce over a great part of Europe. Sardinia, Corſica, 
with a great part of Sicily, were in their poſſeſſion, and a comidera- 
ble part of Spain was under their dominion, The Rqmans faw 
with admiration the ſuperiority they derived from their fleets; and 
longed, like them, to be able to land their armies on diſtant coaſts, 
till a Carthaginian veſſel, wrecked on their territories, ſerved this 
diligent people as a model. But theie, like the Greeks, ſeem to 
have much confined their improvements in navigation to the put- 
zofſes of war. | 1 | 

184. Architecture, Learning, Sc.] Agriculture, the making of tents 
and management of cattle, ſeem naturally to have been the fil 
employments of mankind. The uſe of metals, however, found out 
before the flood, ſoon enabled them to erect magnificent buildings: 
the ſmaller arts of life followed by flow degrees, Theſe were gencs 
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ally the purſuit of private individuals; architecture was conſidered 
1; of national importance, and often encouraged by princes for the 
| preſerving of their names to poſterity, or to keep their reſtleſs ſub- 
jects from ſedition and rebellion, by keeping them buſily employed 


d in times A e 1 oY , | 

y A very ſuperficial view of hiſtory may ſerve to inform us, that 
| genius and political refinement are not naturally peculiar to any par- 
: ticular climate or country. The Greeks, to whom the world is in- 
, debted for almoſt every. improvement in the arts and ſciences, were 
ld originally, perhaps, the rudeſt mortals that have lived ſince the flood, 
l. inhabiting dens and caverns. Hiſtory informs us that they gleaned a 
: WET (anty fuſtenance from the bounties of uncultivated nature, and 
ic WW ciicn fell victims to want, to beaſts of prey, and to the more ſavage 
he fury of each other. It is ſaid that they wandered about at large, 
he like beaſts in the foreſts, unacquainted with the tender ties which 


bind families together, the laws of aflociation and marriage being 
unknown among them. 1 = Si 

Colonies from Egypt and Phenicia, it ſeems, firſt introduced 
learning, arts, and laws into Greece; which proved a moſt kindly 
ſoil for theſe improvements. Here the reſearches of the Egyptians 
were proſecuted with ſteadineſs, and a ſeverity of inveſtigation; 
hence they derived their aſtronomical ſkill; hence the ſalutary help 


of of the furgeon's knife, and the kindly aid of the phyſician; here the 
dy captivating beauties of nature, the elegant living form, the luxuriant 
nit foliage of the field, the blooming tincts were caught by the ingeni- 
Th ous and imitating Greeks, and again made to delight in ſculpture 
ied and painting; their language they improved to an enchanting 


degree of eloquence; and the elegance in their poctic writings will 
probably command admiration while ever there are people that 
now how. to read them: then how muſt they have charmed 
the ears of the Athenians, who irreſiſtibly felt the full force of all 
their native beauties; and their muſic produced an enthuſiaſm which 
the moderns, with all their nice ſyſtematical diviſions, cannot effect 

on their auditors; and which, perhaps, proves the fimple uniſons of 
Wile antients to have been vaſtly more agreeable to the pathetic of 


ded nature than all the refinements and multiplied concords of modern 
ica, muſic | | 5 1 

ra- ficretofore, the Egyptians and oriental nations had erected build- 
ſaw gs of aſtoniſhing magnitude; it remained for the Greeks to add 
and ee delicate beauties of proportion and grace. The orders of ar, 
ſts, hitecture aroſe in Greece. | 
this There are few people who have not ſometimes found covert in 


Ile ſylvan ſhades from the ſtorm or {ſcorching heat; and perhaps 
the firſt ſheds of the rude Greeks in their foreſts, were theſe \natu- 
pal coverings, rendered ſtill more comfortable by help of a little 
rt, as the running of beams acroſs from tree to tree, fixing upon 
meſe ſmaller boughs and branches, tying all together by means of 
ids, and covering them with leaves, ruſhes, &c. Their fences from 
bd beaſts were probably made in a ſunilar way, by a kind of hedge 
on trec to tree, If the coloniſts introduced among them the uſe 

| of 
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duced any thing towards the advancement of icience. A nigh e 
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of mortar, and taught them how to erect buildings of tone, jj, 


probably remembered the beauties of their former manſion, jj, 
riſing columns or trunks of trees, the architraves or beams mngj;, 


acroſs, the luxuriant and natural feſtoon, and poſſibly they hene 
conceived the firſt deſigns of their moſt ſtately porticos and ten. 


les. Perhaps alſo, that very ſtrange ornament, the os jy" 
which is uſed in architecture till this day, was derived from rg 
ones hung up by their dwellings as trophies of valour, whemit ug 
a hardy adventure to engage with thoſe brutes, as yet running wil 
and bellowing in the forcits; or indeed it may, in its origin, Fav 
had ſome alluſion to their ſacrifices. Simplicity to a poverty, x 
columns without baſes, ſeems to have marked their firſt atte;nr1 
before they arrived at elegance in architecture: the beawify 
Doric order made its appearance firſt ; the Ionic has been accounte! 
the moſt elegant, as the enriched Corinthian was the laſt nrodyc. 
tion of Grecian luxuriancy. That ornament the volute, in the d. 
pitals of theſe latter orders, is ſaid to have been derived from the 
accidental circumſtance of a girl leaving a baſket covered with ; 


tile on a bed of cellery; the plant on growing up, and being in- 
| F - 0 5 
terrupted by the tile, having bent downwards, and aſſumed the 


ſpiral form. The ends of the beams in the firſt houſes of the 
Greeks, appearing through the wall, is thought to have firſt ſugoeſtes 
the idea of the Trigliph in the Doric entablature. | 

When the Romans, in their conqueſts, had planted their eagle 
in Grecce, and brought off its moſt valuable productions of arts, the 
miſtreſs of the world began to adopt the improvements of the un. 
quiſhed ; and Rome became the ſeat of learning, eloquence, and 
the polite arts. | . 

In the reign of Auguſtus, the imperial city arrived at its higheſt 
pitch of grandeur; and from its ſhining at this time in arts and 


literature, not its giving laws to the world, this period is called 
the Golden Age of Rome. If the Latin poets fall any thing flurt 


of their predęeceſſors the Greeks, it was moſt probably becauic 
theſe could not pothbly be equalled in any language but their own; 
and, from fimilar cauſes, perhaps the productions of the Augultan 
age excel the molt eloquent writings of the modern European, 
though prejudices in favour of our native tongue, which vc 
naturally underſtand the beſt, and an incapacity to feel thofe lo! 
delicacics of a dead language, which depended only on the ian! 


ner of expreſſion, will fcarcely allow us to prefer any to our ow!. 
It is but a fmall part of the works of the antients, however, that 


have eſcaped the rage of barbarous times. The fury of the Got 


1. 


deſtroyed what was curious and valuable at Rome; and the!“ 
mous library at Alexandria, conſiſting 400,000 volumes, was ate 
this, conſumed by the flames of the deſtructive Saracens. Toa tes 
of the learned in Conſtantinople, we ſeem indebted for what ve 


have preſerved of the works of antiquity during thoſe generi'| 


devaſtations; and after theſe revolutions in the republic of {i 
Europe, for about a thouſand years, ſeems to have ſcarcely pro. 
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and the arts, philoſophy was accounted dangerous among the pro- 
{rs of Chriſtianity ; literature ſought an aſylum in tte Maho- 


nee netzn.world, and the works of the ancient and learned philoſophers 
m. of Greece, tranſlated into Arabic, were cultivated under the au- 
ol ſpices of the Caliphs of Bagdat, when their doctrines were in Europe 
real accounted impious and heretical. | | 
was 185. Germans in their native IVilds.] When the learning and arts 
ld of tue imperial city were overwhelmed by the rude northern con- 
e querors, Goths, V andals, Germans, &c. its language and manners, 
„ 3 ils lays and cuſtoms, alſo underwent a remarkable revolution; and 
ph by the jntermixture of the rudeneſs and refinement in the conquer— 
tel ors and the vanquiſhed, the whole face of Europe ſeems to have 
nel aſumed quite a new appearance, in which the Gothic features were 
ivc. bs far the moſt ſtriking; and indeed theſe appear in ſome meaſure 
ca. to predominate in the national characters of modern Europe to this 
| thi dav. 2 | N | 
Alt ſeems the ravagers of Rome, before they left their foreſts, 
7 in; formed in their native wilds a number of diſtinct tribes or clans; 
the each community governed by a ſovereign, and its particular dif- 
the WWW tricts by chieftains, ſeemed like a particular family or houtehold, 
eſted Private landed property was not known among them, as with ſome 
American Indians; ſo with thoſe it was a law or uſage that they 
agles ſhould jointly cultivate the ground together, and that the produce 
„the ſhould be diſtributed among them at the diſcretion of the magiſ- 
van. trate, according to their neceſſities or merits; that, headed by the 
and i chieflain, the vaſſals ſhould cheerfully defend their ſovereign, and 
repel an hoſtile enemy from their territories. Powerful tribes 
Zheſt WG granted tracks of land io others, on the tenure of their aſſociating 
5 and with themin a military capacity, when the exigencies of the ſtate 
alled required their aſſiſtance : and this, it appears, was the remote ori- 
ſort gin of the feudal ſyſte. „ | 
caule The Germans, while they exerciſed the ſtricteſt juſtice in their 


dn tribes, and at home the moſt generous and unreſerved hoſpi- 
tality, ſeem to have accounted it valorous and juſt to annoy and 
plunder thoſe whom they were not bound to protect; to ſally upon 
tele, and drive off their cattle were the feats of their youth; and 


uſten 
Cal, 
e 
e lot. 
man privateers is at this day welcomed into port with clamorous huzzas, 
ile the merchant abroad, with his family and friends, is involved 
Fun. | | | 

In the aſſemblies of ſtate, the voice of the people was to be at- 
(enced to by the council, the magiſtrate, or ſovereign : a coarſe 
murmur, and often rude, expreſſed their difſent : the rattling of their 
ermour was the flattering mark of their applauſe, The women 
vere allowed the privilege of debating in theſe aſſemblies ; and this 
has been accounted the ſource of thoſe reſtrictions which the 
modern governments of Europe have been under, while the mo- 
sachs of Aſia and Africa were deſpotie; and this is the beginning 
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Gothic darkneſs overſpread the countries once famous for learning 


the ſpoil was received with pleaſure at home, as the booty of 


, 
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of thoſe privileges which the European women have of Polleſſing 
even the regal dignity. 
Their meetings were commonly accompanied with a feaſt ; a cuſ. 


tom which continues to this day with juries and courts : in theſe they 


uſed to drink to exceſs; and in the diſgraceful moments of debauch, 
miſtaking the effects of liquor, the impudence it produces for dig. 
nity of manners, and violence for valour; their ſwords uſed tg 
ſtain their - feſtivals with blood. It ſeems it was in theſe rucky 
ages that the cuſtom of drinking healths had its origin. In a. 
plving the cup to the month, and drinking, the body was peculiarly 
hid open to attack; and in thoſe violent times it was not fafe for 
the individual to be quite off his guard. When he could not defend 
himfelf while ſwallowing the liquor, in the confidence of trend. 
fhip, he deputed another, addreſſing his friend, „ pledge thee,” 
ſays he, taking hold of the cup; or “ I pledge my lite in thy 
hands;” and immediately on this ſignal his friend drew his ſword, 
to defend him from fudden affault. The manners of aftertimes 
changed the cuſtom into ſtated and formal expreſſions of bencyo. 
lence; and, worſe than formality, the diſſipated moderns often ſeem 
to ſwallow the potion as a drink-offering to party- faction, to oblce. 
nity and debauch, under the name of Toafts and Sentiments. 
Ever violent in his diſpoſition in the times of peace, the German 
flung himſelf with impetuoſity on the fatigues of the chace ; che; 


and dice were his amuſements in the hours of leiſure : to thele he | 


gave himſelf up with equal violence; he ſported away his cattle, hi; 
furniture, his armour, and would at lafl riſk his perſon or liberty on 
a fingle throw; and in caſe it went againſt him, to ſuffer himſelt to 
be bound; chaſtiſed, and ſold to flavery by his weaker and more 
lucky antagoniſt, was a point of honour with him ; and hence the 
forfeitures incurred in gaming, that deſtroyer of the peace of 11- 
dividuals, and of families connected with them, are, to this dar, 
termed Debts of Honour. | Lf 

The ſolemnization of their marriages was by mutual preſents 
from the bride and bridegroom, in the preſence of their friends and 
relations, who had previouſly given their conſent to the match. 
Their women were eminent in the diſcharge of their domeſtic con. 
cerns: they inculcated chaſtity on the minds of their daughters, and 


rehearſed to their ſons the valorous deeds of their anceſtors. Ardent 


to ſignalize himfelf in warlike exploits, the youth longed to be 
free from the cares of his mother. To take up arms and mingle 
with the men, was a privilege too great for him to afſume, mergy 
25 his own choice or inclination directed; the council of the ail. 
trict or canton to which he belonged, inquired into his qualificat1o!! 
and age; and if he was deemed worthy of being admitted to the 
honour of being a {oldier, a chieftain adorned him with the fuel 
and lance: and this it ſeems was the origin of knighthood. - 
Animated with courage, and full of vigour, while they ſported 
with and gloricd in the toils and hardſhips of war, they treated 
their women with affection and reſpect : the praiſes of thele Wade 


the laurels of the hero, and their diſapprobation covered the cow! 
| V4 
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with confuſion and diſgrace. In the time of engagement, they 
ook their ſtand near the field, and lifted up by their preſence their 
warriors to victory: they appeared at the ſports, where the young 
and the valiant were urged by the points of the lance and the 
E ford, to feats of deſperate agility and boldneſs; and the panting 
and wearied youth beſmeared with duſt, with ſweat, and with 
blood, ſeemed amply rewarded for his hazards, if he won but the 
{miles and applauſe of the fair; and hence the gallantry of the 
FE knights, and the jouſts and tournaments in the feudal times, 

Full of the pomp and ſtatelineſs of behaviour which military pa- 
ride naturally inſpires, the German, when he walked, ſeemed 
conſcious of importance ; he caſt his eyes to the ground, and looked 
not around him for the objects of a vain and frivolous curioſity, 
Jo treat him with indignity and diſdain, was to offend him mortally, 
He could bear no ſtain on his perfonal character; an affront of this 
kind covered. him with infamy if he forgave it; the blood of his 
adverjary could alone waſh it away; and he called upon him to vin- 
dicate his charge or to periſh, Hence the murderous duel, by law 
forbidden, but by pride kept up. to this day. Doubtful conteſts 
before the magiſtrate were referred to a combat: he ordered them to 
prepare for battle, made a. ſignal for the onſet, and gave his award 
o the victor. The doubtful charge of infidelity brought by the 
hulband, could in this way be diſputed with him by the relations of 
the wife. Indeed they imagined, in theſe their barbarous conteſts, 
that the Divinity muſt interfere in behalf of innocence and virtue; 
and the conteſts of the prieſts for the place of ſovereign druid, 
nere decided in the ſame rude and violent way: and hence the 
Judicial combat once univerſally adopted over Europe. | 

VUnacquainted with any profeſſion but that of war; diſpoſed to 
it by habit, and impelled io it by ambition, the German never 
| parted with his arms ; and hence the wearing of a ſword is to this 
day, in Europe, a faſhionable part of dreſs. They accompanied 
him to the ſenate-houſe, as well as the camp, and he tranſacted not 
without them any matter of public or private concern. They were 


the companions of his manhood, when he rejoiced in his firength ; 


and they attended him in his age, when he wept over his weakneſs, 
Of theſe the moſt memorable was the ſhield : to leave it behind 
tim in battle, was to incur an extremity of diſgrace, which deprived 
him of the bencfit of his religion, and of his rank as a citizen, It 
was the employment of his leiſure to make it conſpicuous ; he was 
[edulous to diverſify it with choſen colours. Upon this, frightful 
toures, and the atchievements of the bero were rudely delincated 
to ſtrike terror on the enemy; and hence the ſyſtem of acraldry, 
lie blazoned armorial bearings, or the coats of arms. | 

The theology of the Germans was full of the marvellous, as well 
as that of the politer Romans, whom they ſubdued. The deep and 
lent receſſes of their woods were appropriated to their devotion; 
and here human ſacrifices were ſometimes offered up by the Druids, 
who aſſumed to draw prognoſtics from the blood of the victim as it 


poured forth; as alſo from the running of water, the flight of birds, 


and 
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and the neizhing of horſes. It is aſſerted, however, that the y 
tims were criminals, and that the day of their death was a da. 0 

ublic mourning. 75 
Ak ke Romans had their Janus, their Saturn, &c. to whom they 
dedicated their times and, their ſeaſons, theſe had their Tyef:; 
Wodin, Thor, and Freya, to whom they afcribed ſimilar hongyr. 
and the idolatrous dedication of both are ſtill kept up among jh 
European nations, in giving days and months to the heatheniſ, 
names; as Sunday, Monday, Tueſday, &c. January, Februar 
March, &c. when the ſacrifices have ceaſed, and the protection gx 
the 1dol is invoked no more. 

If the antients in their fictions had their ſatyrs, ſvlvans, fann; 
&c. our Gothic anceſtors, in their ſuperſtitious fears, fancied is 
chanters, giants, magicians, and dwarts ; elves, fairies, and ſprights, 
and the terrific horrors which their romantic legends of dreadfy 
giants, haunted caſtles, diſmal adventures of the knights errant, tg 
relieve diſtreſſed damiels from enchantment, &c. handed dean 
from generation to generation, by the credulous, and Impreffed on 
our imagination at an early period, often make the ſtout heart cf 
the ſoldier to tremble, or the firmer mind of the philoſopher 9 
ſhrink with fear, if, caſt on dreary and unfrequented wilds in mid- 
night darkneſs, or by the pale moon, which ſerves to light up ob- 
jects of terror to his affrighted imagination, he have to wander alone 


K 


at a diſtance from home and every cheerful haunt of men; and theſe 
tormenting fears are felt when the tales are forgotten, and the ab- 


ſurdities deſpiſed. | 

The Gothic Elyflum, or Paradiſe, ſeems to have exceeded in to- 
mance all that was ever fabled of the regions of Pluto; thither they 
transferred their gallantry, carouſing, and arms, which afforded 


them ſuch delight on this fide of the grave. In this happy place, 


ſay they, the heroes every day, as ſoon as they have dreſſed them- 
ſelves, take their arms, and, entering the liſts, fight till they have 
cut one another to pieces. This is their diverſion; but no ſooner 
does the hour of repaſt approach, than they remount their feeds, 


all ſafe and ſound, and return to drink in the palace of Odin, 


where the Valkyriæ, beautiful virgins, pour out their liquor to the 


heroes. 


— 


SECTION XXI. 


| Middle and Modern Times, exhibiting the rude Manners of the Feud 


Times, with the e HAavancement of Eure in Arts, Sciences, ind 
Commence ; and the Seceſſion of tie Prote//ants from the Church of Rome. 


186. Revolutions, Feudal Syſtem.) When the rude northern warriors 


had pcured forth like a deluge from their native wilds, and taken 
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id of the northern parts of the continent of Africa, the change of 
Ei affairs on their new acquiſitions, neceſſarily forbade their for- 
er regulations from continuing among them, Heretotore a nation 
r tribe, from their ſimplicity of manners, could wander about as 
> clination or the chace directed: now even the private individual 
it know his home, attend to the concerns of his own particular 
Emily, and only appear in public when the exigencies of ſtate and 
Ile call of his chief required his preſence. - 
Formerly, valour or wiſdom procured the public eſteem and con- 
Fence ; now other diſtinctions, beſides thoſe of perſonal abilities 
Lid virtue, Muſt mark out the individual for the tribute of reſpect 
r adulation. Property muſt be able to ſtamp the title of Lord 
pon a few, and its abſence mark out the reſt of mankind to do 
hem homage. | | | | 

On the conqueſts of the Goths, tracks of their new poſſefſions 
were allotted to their chieftains who had diſtinguiſhed thewſelves 


vn bn the enterprize ; theſe were called alſo real or property. Much 
CN remained {till to diſpoſe of; theſe were called the lands of the fief, 
of or the property of the community at large, and as ſuch, committed 


othe charge and diſpoſal of the ſovereign. Theile he granted, 
under the name of fees, to his favourites, on condition of furniſhing 
im with military force, when he ſhould have occaſion to engage 
rich his enemies. The feudal poſſeſſors diſpoſed of theſe in ſmaller 
portions to their vaſſals, on the ſame military tenure. At firſt the 
grants were revokable at the will of the donors; and while cordi- 
ltr and confidence remained between the ſovereign and the barons, 
and between theſe and their vaſals, the feudal ſyſtem was a powerful 
vlociation for the practice of war, and fraught with the ſeeds of 
inteſtine diviſions, which atterwards broke out, and for a time 
rendered a great part of Europe one continued ſcene of calamity 
and deſolation. The feudal lords ſoon extorted from the ſovereign 


ve 2 confirmation for life of thoſe lands which, being at firſt purely 
ner eratvitous, had been beſtowed only during pleaſure ; and not ſatiſ- 
ds, ned with this, they prevailed at length to have them converted 


into hereditary pofleſſions. 

Conteſts frequently happened between the lords; and theſe were 
decided in private wars. I'hey ſummoned their vaffals to buckle 
on their armour, and appcared at their head to decide the diſpute 
in the field; and as ſhelters to flee to from ſudden invations, or 
When the battle went againſt them, caſtles were raiſed in their fe- 
veal diſtricts, | | 
lu the feudal times, the leaders of the people in the day of bat- 
lle were, in times of peace, the arbiters of 1nitice; they appointed 
courts in their particular diſtricts, aud aſſumed to diſpenſe laws to 
lie people. A tew impertect traditionary and local uſages alone 
infucnced the will of the baron; and diſputed points were referred 
lv a combat between plaintiff and defendant; or, to prove his in- 
nocence, the culprit was to plunge his arm in boiling water, to lift 
a red hot iron with his naked hand, walk blindf. 1ded and barefooted 
er burning plowſllares, or ic2p his arms extended for a full hour 

: | before 


dnl 


nd 


— - hs 


were deprived of paper, which they uſed to derive from the paps- 
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before a crucifix, without any ſupport. Theſe dreadful expering,, 
were called appeals to Heaven, and entered upon with a great in 
of devotion; and whoever eſcaped unhurt, or came off victorins 
was pronounced to be acquitted by the judgment of the I 
This was called the Ordeal, which, with the judicial combat, tk, 
prevailed in the courts of Europe. 

The Chrittian religion, which they had embraced, as it was yg 
profeſſed, prevented not theſe dreadful calamities : the nobles, f. 
perior to all reſtraint, harraſſed each other with perpetual wr 
oppreſſed their fellow-ſubjeCts, and humbled or inſulted their 6, 
vereign. Yet theſe, with all their ſtate, could neither read ny 
write, ſo little remained of literature in Europe; and when a gr 
was to be confirmed by charter, when they could meet with a ch 
or learned man (for ſo they termed any that could read or writ 
to negociate this learned and important buſineſs, the baron or f. 
vereign, in proof of his ſincerity, and that he might be folemyly 
bound to fulfil the engagement, what he could not ſubſcribe h 
writing his name, he formally marked with the ſign of the croſs: 1 
cuſtom obſerved by the illiterate at this day; and hence the ſub. 
tcribing an article 1s called Signing. | 

What veſtiges of the literature of the antients might have eſcape 
the firſt fury of the illiterate Goths, ſeem, during theſe times, th 
have fallen under a violence equally or perhaps more deſolating 
The Saracens having obtained poſſeſſion of Egypt, the Europeans 
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rus, a plant of that country. Parchment was fcarce, and former 
writings (perhaps a book of Livy or Tacitus) were craſed, to mak? 
room for new compoſitions. | | 
186. Cuſades.] It was in theſe calamitous times that the cruſade 
took place; expeditions which engaged the attention of Europe, 
and ultimately brought about a wonderful change in its govert- 


ments, laws, ſciences, and manners in general. Before this pericc, tue mean 
its ſeveral nations had but little acquaintance with each other. Un- erprizes, 
aſſociated by commerce, and unreſtrained by general laws, inteſ:in: er to pro 
broils had harraſſed the people, and prevented refinement and WiWidrally rit 
fofineſs of manners from taking place among them. Now impelle« Hence, of tl 
by the ſame zealous motives, not only the gallant nobles of the aye, the enfr 
with their martial followers, whom the boldneſs of a romantic «i- Wrporate, u 
terprize might have been apt to allure; but men in the more humbe Wii manum 
and pacific tations of life, ccclebeftics of every order, and cv2 ich they g 
women and children, engaged with emulation in an undertaking ement in 
which was deemed facred and meritorious. Six millions of perſons lamented 
aſſumed the croſs, the badge that diftinguiſhed the zealous aden. e conti 
turers: and the endleſs little diſputes which had ſtained the fever her with 
cantons of Europe with blood, were now loft in one large common alte of 
cauſe. The firſt efforts of valour, animated by enthufiaſm, ver ichen x: 
irreſiſtible: part of the Leſſer Aſia, all Syria and Paleſtine, wer eipatior 
wreſted from the Mahometans; and the banner of the cr0is v4 Blinane ſpir 
diſplayed on Mount Sion. d manner 


While umſtance 
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While we read with concern of the miſtaken zeal of the adven- 
ders, who, from a partial regard for a particular ſpot of ground, 
aud devote the lives of thouſands to the ſword, and perhaps im- 
ant a prejudice in the minds of the Muſſulmans againſt the moſt 
ly and peaceful religion; which is not yet removed from their 
roaſts, we all perhaps treat with affection and reſpect the ami-- 
dle weakneſs of the firſt leader of theſe expeditions. Godfrey of 
bourlion, a young and valorous prince, having, at the head of the 
umerous armies of Europe, taken poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, in the 
ofuſion of the honours which his adherents heaped on him (and 
nthoſe days heraldry was putting forth its vain and gaudy bloſſoms 
race) in the midſt of youth and military ſplendor, he declared 
Mat “ he would not wear a diadem in that city where his Saviou. 
ad been crowned with thorns.” | 
187. Refinement of Manners.] When the cruſades had aſſociated 
e different nations of Europe together, what remained of mag- 
„ Wiicence or refinement in the eaſt, by this intercourſe naturally 
;: 1 rculated to the weſtern part of the continent. The firſt rendez- 
{1h eus of the adventurers was commonly in Italy, in which Venice, 
zenoa, Piſa, and other cities had begun to apply themſelves to 
wel iWonmerce, and had made ſome advances towards wealth as well as 
„o ne nent. They embarked there, and, landing in Dalmatia, pur- 
ing el their route by land towards Conſtantinople. This magnificent 
ca fourifhed greatly in commerce: it was the only mart in Europe 
av. Wc the commodities of the Eaſt Indies; and here curious manufac- 
rice res were carried on. Again Italy copied Greece, and diſſeminated 
nabe ert over the reſt of Europe, when the eaſtern empire was re— 
need under the dominion of the Turks. es , 
lades When the attention of Europe was turned to the recovery of 
rope, eſtine out of the hands of the Mahometans, it would have been 


ern Mounted flagrantly impious to have raiſed commotions at home. 


rec the mean time, the barons being deeply engaged in thefe remoie 
Um. eerprizes, ſome having even diſpoſed of their patrimonies, in 
tine Ver to profecute theſe expenſive expeditions, the ſovereign; were 
and « rally rifing into power. Another moſt effectual cruſh of the in- 
elle Hence, of the nobles, and beginning of refinement in modern times, 
age the enfranchiſement of cities, and forming them into bodies 
cc. rporate, with the privilege of a deciſive voice in efiating of laws. 
mb c manumiſſion of the huſbaridman from the debaſement of ſlavery, 
even ich they groaned under as a political inſtitution, was a later re- 
aking ement in the manners of Europe: a refinement which, it is to 
rſons anentcd, is not yet univerſally adopted in the northern parts 
ven. mne continent. The gentle ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, to- 
veril her with the doctrines which it teaches concerning the original 
mon hunt» of mankind, as well as the impartial eye with which the 
were mighty regards meni of every condition, and admits them to a 
were cipation of his benefits, are inconfiſtent with fervitude. The 
$ Was mane ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion ſtruggled with the maxims 
= manners of the world, and contributed more than any other 
Vhle I utnltance to introduce the practice of manumiſſion. The for 
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- liberating the ſlave was executed in the place of worſhiy ys, 
olemnity, and confidered as an act of piety highly merit 
p i y 


ber. XX 


etters {tu 
ir their |: 
ered as 
vil law \ 


and acceptable to Heaven. 
As many of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity have in later times, u 
\appity adopted the practice of enflaving the poor helpleſs nating 


of Africa, and, in defence of the cruel buſineſs which des; n Europe 
humanity, perſuaded then | ch dens os 
| y, perſuade themſelves that our brethren, the negra or to ro) 
are a race of men inferior to Europeans in natural rights, it may h ands of t 
well for us to recur to the days of our anceſtors, and ſee the complex jor and t 
ion our climates produce, whether it always ſtamped on its pollen [t was 
the dignity which modern Europeans aſſume, when they cone ek was 
| themſelves with the people they call Savages. In the feudal nds fhe per 
the number of ſlaves in all the nations of Europe was prodigins he reads 
they compoſed the greater part of the people; and their ot " 189. K 
| extremely oppreſſive and mortifying, Diſtinguiſhed from fron f infolen 
by a peculiar dreſs, they were alſo obliged to ſhave their neat; WING" the 
and by this diſtinction they were reminded every moment of Heger. 
inferiority of their condition. The life of a flave was deemed of of! volene 
little value, that a very trivial compenſation atoned for taking i ut in ſuc 
awav. On very flight occaſions they might be put to the racko rompted 
queſtion : their mafters had abſolute power over their perſons, ai" Paleſti 
could puniſh them with death, without the intervention or ovens 
judge. They united together in matrimony as huſband and ug emetans 
but were not allowed the much-revered ceremony of a; prieſt ; ant ic Chriſt 
themſelves and their offspring were equally at the diſpoſal of ed abe 
maſter, who could transfer them like cattle or any other properly, eeble ant 
188. Laws.] When the Germans embraced the profeſſion d hho cou 
Chriſtianity, they held the priefts in a veneration ſimilar to «la nd haza 
they had paid to the Druids in their foreſts : what little remained alant'; | 
of the laws and the learning of the Romans, was in the poſſefion obles an 
of the ecclefiaſtics, who formed a regular ſyſtem of juriſprudene im the c 
which, in contradiſtinction from the proceedings of the civil court ourteſy, 
was called the Canon Law. The arbitrary decifion of the marti luvalry, 
tribunals of the barons, from which there was no appeal, and tl" wit 
mildneſs and equity of the proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical court ands of 
eſtabliſhed in regular orderly gradation, and tbrough all which t honow 
cauſe might be carried by appeal until it was determined by thl nd adort 
authority, which was held to be ſupreme in the church, intimate 55 
to the people the value of well digeſted laws. 5 Fualities 
The ſovereigns aimed at a regular national code, and encourage led, an 
appeals from the courts of the barons : theſe by deorecs tink int arking. 
contempt, while the royal courts, originally ambulatory. were hel omplica 
in fixed places and at ſtated ſeaſons ; and by the regularity of thel neroglyp 
proceedings, and the equity of their deciſions, became the obhes Few m 
of public confidence. Statutes were enacted for abolifling | Was 
practice of private wars. By degrees, the judicial combat 4 pr nſtrur 
ordeal-trial were laid aſide, and the manners of Europe gruene 
refined, 9 ith crof] 
It was towards the middle of the twelfth century that à cop! © 3 
Chace 
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Juſtinian's Pandects was accidentaily diſcovered in Italy. Men 
| | zettel 


\monki! 


er DIY 
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ters ſtudied the new ſcience with eagerneſs, and were rewarded 
xr their labours with the honours which had heretofore been con- 
ered as peculiar to military valour, In a few years profeſſors of 
vil law were appointed, who taught it publicly in moſt countries 


p with 
10 .o, 


es, Ns 


Native __ ; RD 

mm Furope. The dignity of knighthood, deemed a diſtinction ſupe- 
groe jor to royalty, and which monarchs were proud to receive at the 
Kr: lands of their private gentlemen, was alike conferred on the war- 


jor and the man of ſcience. 
It was in thoſe days that benefit of clergy was inſtituted, The 
ook was handed to the convicted felon to read before the court. 


mplex. 
Offeſor 


f = f he performed this, the clerk pronounced aloud, Legit ut clericus 
lig he reads as a clergyman) ; and the criminal was acquitted. | 
lot * 189, Kuight-Errantry, Heraldry, Academics, Se When the power 
recen iP! inſolent nobles was not yet reduced under the domination of 
hei, their caſtles would, according to the manners of the owner, 
of 11, regarded as feats of generoſity and hoſpitality, or dreaded as dens 
ed of oF! violence and oppreſſion. In thoſe days the knights turned 
Ang i ut in ſuccour of diſtreſs: the ſame ſpirit of enterprize, which had 


prompted ſome to take up arms in defence of the oppreſſed pilgrims 
n Paleſtine, incited others to declare themſelves the patrons 
nd avengers of injured innocence at home, And when the Ma- 


rack 0 
NS, al 
of an 


WR” jometans had prevailed in the conteſts for Jeruſalem, and driven 
t; a Chriſtians out of Aſia, the knights became errant; they wan- 
of e red about in queſt of opportunities for aſſerting the cauſe of the 


eeble and oppreſſed, the widow and fatherleſs, eccleſiaſtics, &c. 
ho could not bear arms in their own defence. Their romantic 
nd hazardous enterprizes were accounted equaliy religious and 
alant; they purchaſed the hero univerſal reſpect: the tables of 


Operh. 
ſſion 01 
to whal 


emained 

"ad obles and ſovereigns were open to the adventurer, and they won 
-udence im the company and efteem of the women. Valour, humanity, 
cou ourteſy, juſtice, and honour, were the characteriſtic qualities of 
manta vary. Knighthood was conferred upon the brave and the vir- 
and ("01s with great ſolemnity, in the public places of worſhip, by the 


ands of kings, who now began to be conſidered as the fountains 
df honour. Theſe rewarded the heroes with their countenance, 
Ind adorned their ſhields with new achievements : by theſe armorial 
arings families were diſtinguiſhed : devices, emblematic of the 
Fualities of the hero, or expreſſive of his feats, began to be multi- 
led, and heraldry became a ſyſtem for flattering of pride, and for 


| courts 
which 
by that 
ntimatel 


courage 


unk king out unbecoming diſtinctions among mankind, ſcarcely leſs 
cre e enplcated, though far leſs ingenious than that of the Egyptian 
of thel ieroglyphics in antiquity. 5 : 

obe ke marks of learning adorn the Gothic eſcutcheon; it exhibits 

WAI. reat ſhow of geometrical lines or figures of improved machines, 

bat 40 p' nſtruments of ſcience. Chivalry, in which valour, gallantry, and 

raden were fo ftrangely blended together, was better acquainted 


ith eroſſes, croſlets, and ſhells, with ribbons and fillets, and locks 
copy 9 
Men 0 


ito 
le 


. chace, and inſtruments of war, than with matters of ſcience. 
monkiſh figure, with a book, or ſome ſuch childiſh device, ſeems 
1 2 to 


the hair, and other little preſents of their ladies, with beaſts of 


with himſelf to ſupport the eſcutcheon unſtained; and herily 


were conferred according to his proficiency, and called his Degree, 


trary, delighted in abſtrute metaphyſical ſpeculations, incompre- 
henſible to themſelves and to every body elſe : and while they were 
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to have been the grandeſt monument they were able to ered y 
the ſyſtem of heraldry to the honour of learning. Their anceſtgr 
uſed to wear ſkins of beaſts round their ſhoulders, and to alan 
their helmets; hence the creſt, and the furs or drapery hang 
round the eſcutcheon. The ſupporter of the ſhield was the he 
who bore it on his arm in the field; he might be ſtrong like a bil. 
and the family of his wife as fierce as lions, and equally concerns 


have fixed two fupporters to the ſhield, which are ſometimes beaſts 
birds, &c. as well as human figures. They uſed to fall on in ha. 
tle with a ſtout of fome fentence ; and hence the motto in cox 


of arms. | | nquiries ta 
The vanity of human nature ſeems ſoon to have conceived the ver concei 
idea of diſtinguiſhing honourable offices among mankind with en. 0 them the 
ternal marks of diſtinction, as crowns, ſceptres, & c. Theſe ſhadoy; overy of | 


of power obtained among the antients ; and the man of the public 
had naturally the title importing his office; but our Gothic ancef. 
tors feem, in defiance to nature and to truth, to have reduced 
epithets or qualities, wltich are inherent things, to 2 mechan al 


entury, le 
ere unacq 
ame time, 
rendered it 


ſyſtem, and applied them indiſcriminately to every various diſpo- Wi the labc 

tion of man; and to this day the people, copying the manners of Perhaps be 
their tathers, will ſerionfly apply the titles of Honourable, Reverend, Md popula 
Noble, Excellent, Gracious; Moſt Gracious, &c. without fo much as n the plac 


knowing, or having heard of the character of the officer; the laws 
of heraldry have eſtabliſhed the titles, and the ufages of the people 
£oincide, with the abſurdity. _ 

When the Europeans had become ſo far changed in their man- 
ners as to be capable of reliſhing improvements in ſcience and 


entury W. 
printing, ar 
nd improv 
ions of WC 
nd, what 1 


letters, the languages of the antients were ſtudied with avidity. In ee hereby 
the cathedrals and monaſteries, fchools were erected, and the learned ommerce 
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were rewarded with lucrative emoluments and academical honours 
in the colleges and courts ; caps, gowns, bands, &c. diſtinguiſlied the 
tearned profeſſor; and the titles of Bachelor, Maſter, Doctor, &c. 


In the places of worſhip, the Latin tongue was generally uſed, The 
modern languages of Europe were yet rude and uncultivated. The 
works of the learned in thoſe days were written in the Latin; 
which, though they were not ecomprehended. by the multitude al 
home, could be read by the learned all over Europe. The an. 
tients, thofe copiers of nature, particularly the Greeks, had fit 
liſtened to and cultivated the beauties of their own native language 
before they entered upon the more ſevere feiences: this naturally 
produced elegant hiſtorians and poets. Our anceftors, on the cone 


precitely acquainted with the moſt minute grammatical diſtinctions 
of the antients, and indeed every thing but their beauties, their 
own rude languages, produced by the unkindly jumbling toge- 
ther of different and contrary tongues, remained uncultivated 
Ind unrefined, They loaded ſclence with pedantic rules 


an 
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14 the natural and eaſy forms which logic and rhetoric aſſume, 


hey anatomized into weariſome diviſions, which the univerſities 


ow think fit, to lay aſide. In thoſe days genius, unloaded with 
on earning, was neceffarily fhut out from the temple of {cience; pe- 
IN intry was miſtaken for wit; and a memory charged with prepoſ- 
0 c d . 


erous analyſis, for a mind fraught with valuable information. 


er 

ul 190. Arts, Sciences, Commerce, Qc.] It was in latter times that the 
nel tions of Europe applicd- themſelves to the cultivation of their 
Als wn languages, to the ſtudy of mathematics, and to phyſical re- 
alt zarches. They had already become familiar with the writings ofthe 
bat. Intients, and hence derived beauties to their own. Their advances 


jr improvements in ſcience they ſoon acquired, and purſued their 
nquiries far beyond what the philoſophers of Greece or Rome had 
ver conceived, Chemiſtry, derived from the Arabians, laid open 
them the minute wonders of the works of creation: the diſ- 
overy of the mariner's compaſs, in the beginning of the fourth 


blic extury, led to improvements and diſcoveries which the antients 
cel. ere unacquainted with. The invention of gunpowder, about the 
> me time, while it quite altered the buſineſs of war, and perhaps 
we endered it leſs deſtructive than heretofore, gave them a ſuperiority 
{p0- 1 the laborious works of the mine; and to theſe the world will 
of Whcrizaps be indebted for that neceſſary article coal, when peace 
end, nd population ſhall have planted fields of corn and cheerful towns 
the place of ſolitary foreſts and boggy meres. The fifteenth 


entury was remarkable for producing the valuable diſcoveries of 
rinting, and engraving upon copper; arts whereby the learning 
nd improvements of ancient and modern times, the repreſenta- 
ons of works of art and of natural productions, are exhibited, 
nd, what we ought: to prize above all, the records of the goſpel 
re hereby diffuled abroad among mankind. During this period, 
ommerce appears to have undergone ſore conliderable revolu- 
ons, When Conſtantinople, the mart of Europe, had fallen into 


the ie hands of the Turks, the trade and improvements of the Greeks 
Kc. Nerolved upon their neighbours the Italians, or Lombards. Com- 
re. antes of theſe, and the Jews, ſettled in different countries, and 


aried on the commerce of the world. To the ports of Egypt 
de rich productions of India were brought; and from hence they 
here taken and diſtributed over Europe by the Lombard-mer- 
ants, The nations that lie round the Baltic, and along the coaſts 
If the northern ſeas, diſtinguiſned themſelves early as an 


firſt ierprizing maritime people. The depredations of theſe, 
ape oder the names of Danes and Normans, or Norwegians, have 
ally een ſeverely felt in theſe iflands. It is ſaid that they were well 


quanted with the coaſts of North America long before that con- 


ere leir contiguous ſituation with their buſineſs of fiſhing, ſo neceſſary 
209 Or their 905 and the ifland of Iceland, lying between their 
ler en and America, reducing one long perilous voyage to two 
ge- ele hazardous and tedious, ſcem to give the account the appcarance 
ted ! probability. 
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ment was diſcovered by the fouthern nations of Europe; and 
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members of this powerful aſſociation, formed the firſt ſyſtemate 


Edward III. gave a beginning to the woollen manufactures of Eng- 
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About the middle of the thirteenth century the ſpirit of g. 
merce awoke in the north. To defend themſelves againſt the r 
rates which infeſted their ſeas in thoſe times, the cities of Luket 
and Hamburgh entered into a league of mutual defence; in Tie 
time erghty of the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered thro? thoſe 14 
countries which ſtretch from the coaſt of the Baltic to Cologne Þ 
the Rhine, acceded to the confederacy: this was called the Flank. 

atic League, and the towns which compoſcd it, Hans Towns, 
This confederacy became fo formidable, that its alliance Wis 
courted, and its enmity dreaded by the greateſt monarchs, Ti 
plan of commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it h. 
common laws, enacted in their general aſſemblies. They fupplied 
the reſt of Europe with naval ſtores, and pitched on different ton 
the moſt eminent of which was Bruges in Flanders, where the; 
eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in which their commerce was regularly carrie 
on. Thither the Lombards brought the production of India, b. 
gether with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them for the 
more bulky but not leſs uſeful commodities of the north. The 
Hanſeatic merchants diſpoſed of the cargoes which they receive 
from the Lombards in the ports of the Baltic, or carricd them iy 
the great river into the interior parts of Germany. 
As Bruges became the centre of communication between the 
Lombard and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with 
both in that city to ſuch extent, as well as advantage, as ſpread 
among them a general habit of induſtry, which long rendered 
Flanders and the adjacent provinces the moſt opulent, the mot 
populous, and beſt cultivated countries in Europe. 
By alluring Flemiſh artizans to ſettle in his dominions, as well a 
by many wiſe laws for the encouragement and regulation of trade, 


land, and firſt turned the active and enterprizing genius of the 
people towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to tis 

higheſt rank among commercial nations. ate 
In the latter part of the fifteenth century, the Portugueſe di- 
covered a paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope; and about 
tie ſame time, the Spaniards, attempting to fail thither by the well 
under the adventurous and ſteady Columbus, a native of Genoz, 
fell in with America, and called it the New World and the Wat! 
Indies, to diſtinguiſh it from India in the eaſt. From this period, the 
weſtern nations of Europe appear to have increaſed in political 
conſequence, to have improved in arts and ſciences, and to hae 
flouriſhed in commerce; they acquired poſſeſſions in the oppoſite 
quarters of the earth, and became acquainted with every climate in 
the world. It was the intereſt of the people whoſe poſſeſſions were 
thus enlarged, to improve with diligence the art of navigation: Vi 
the perfect knowledge of this extenſive ſcience, includes that of al: 
moit every other. Whatever obſervations are made in conem, 
plating the ſtarry heavens, in meaſuring of lines, ſuperficies, and 
bedirs on the ſurface of our earth ; whatever diſcoveries in 5 
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phyſical world, and whatever improvements in the ſcience of me- 
chanics, even the ſtudy of languages anda knowledge of mankind, 
their complexions, manners, and diſpoſitions, their countries, laws, 
commerce, &c. all ſeem peculiarly intereſting to the mariner. Fixed 
to no particuliar ſoil, he takes up his abode in one of the completeſt 


ieces of mechaniſm that human wiſdom has produced; it is his 


chariot, his houſe, his Jabour, and his toy; in this he commits 
timſelf to the deep; he gives his fails to the winds, and obſerves 
with attention the phenomena of nature; he converſes with the 
ſtars; they are his guides as he traverſes in his bark the pathleſs 
ocean; and, by mathematical calculation, he knows the diſtance 
of his deſired port. | | | 

It is perhaps owing to commerce, more than any other object, 
that modern Europe has advanced to the higheſt improvements ever 


yet attained in arts and ſciences; this had rewarded the artizan for 


his ingenious production; the wandering ſailor for his toils and pe- 
ris, and the man of ſcience for his moſt painful reſearches, The 
Portugueſe gave themſelves early to the ſtudy of naval affairs. 
Theſe and the Spaniards, from their intercourſe with the Maho- 
metans, who long maintained their dominions in Spain, ſeem for 
a time to have been able to inſtruct the other nations of Europe in 
aſtronomy and other {ciences ; but theſe diffuied experiments multi— 


plied, and gave to the moderns a ſuperior knowledge of the laws of 


nature in works of art, and in mathematical theſes. By help of optical 
inſtruments, they puſhed forward their obſervations in the ſtarry 
heavens, and alſo laid open the minute works ef creation. By the 
priſm, the child became delighted, and the philoſopher contem - 


platively amuſed. Bounding to the tops of mountains, by help of 


glaſſes, youth extended his proſpects over diſtant lawns and waters 
with delight; and feeble old age remaining below, by the ſame ar- 
tifcial help, read with comfort and eaſe the page that would other- 
wiſe have been an uuintereſting blank, through failure of ſight, 
The dreadful lightning, which ſtrikes affrighted mortals with af- 
tonifument, and ſometimes with blindnets and death, by electrical 
machines was produced in a ſmaller degree, and thus applicd to the 
kindly ares of health. They waited no longer with anxiety 
tor the coming of ſunſhine to mark ont on the dial tue hour of 
the day; whether the ſky was cloudy or ſercne, the paſſing hours 
were marked out as they rolled along, by the help of clocks : to 
thefe they gave a voice, and the clang of the hours diverſified the 
ſilent watches of the night, as well as the ſeaſon of buſineſs 
and labour. The changes of the weather were pointed out to 
the huſbandman in his cottage; he ſaw by his barometer the ap- 
proach of rain; and by counſel of theſe ſilent and philoſophic 
monitors, he prepared for the buſineſs of dry weather, when his 
helds were yet drenched in water, and the rains not yet ceaſed. 
No longer, as in ancient times, need © two women be grinding 
it the mill,“ that is, bruiſing corn to powder with great labour, 
2ctween a couple of ſtones or flags, by hand. Rivers and brooks 
4 water are arreſted in their progreſs, and made to perform that 
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the corruptions and licentiouſneſs of ſome of their clergy ; their 


of which very few of the profeſſions kept perfectly clear: to exhibit 


tor, or divine light, within hum; and that all who were obedient to 
it, in every age and country, and of whatever religious profeſſion, 
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painful office as they haſten to the deep. And ſo far do they es. 
cet in the ſcience of mathematics, that even the tumults of war, 23 
well as the affairs of commerce and the arts of navigation, are xe. 
duced by the moderns to a regular ſyſtem; and poor mortals a 
mace to deſtroy one another by mechanical rules. 

191. Secefion from the Church of Rome.] The ſixteenth century; 
remarkable for the ſeceſſion of Martin Luther, and after him John 
Calvin, from the church of Rome. In this age the diet of Spire; 
lo proteſted againſt the doctrines of that community, and hence the 
name of Proteſtant is derived. 

In England, Proteſtants were numerous in the fourteenth cen. 
fury; they were called Lollards, from Walter Lollard, who preached 
in Germany about the year 1213; of theſe was John Wickliffe, 
rector of Iutterworth. He tranſlated the Bible into Engliſh, and 
wrote commentaries upon it: his doctrines ſpread over England, 
and a great part of Europe. | 5 

Phe church of Rome, during many centuries—to relate, on the 
one hand, the ambition, intrigues, and wars of ſome of their popes; 
groſs ſuperſtitions and ſevere perſecutions: to declare, on the other, 
the laudable zeal of others of their ecclefiaſtics in reforming the ſu- 
perſtitious, barbarous, and bloody manners of our rude Gothic an- 
ceſtors; their pious examples in liberating ſlaves and ſuccouring 
diſtreſs. The Proteftants—to tell their faithfulneſs through much 
ſuffering, their diviſions, and their falling off, when they acquired 

olitical conſequence, to the unchriſtian practice of perlecution, 
in which ſo many thouſands of themſelves had ſuffered death, and 


all theſe alike, exceed the deſign of this work, and the capacity of 
the writer. ==: | | | | 
192. Gathering of the Friends.] Since the ſeceſſion already men- 
tioned from the church of Rome, another, perhaps more remark- 
able, though accompanied with leſs viglence, has taken place in the 
Chriſtian world. About the middle of the laſt century, a number 
of unlearned men and women appeared in England, declaring againſt 
the different eſtabliſhments and obſervances of that day, whether de- 
rived from the authority of Rome, Oxford, or Geneva, or from the 
doctrines of thoſe who were called Diſſenters, under different names, 
Taey were particularly diſtinguiſhable from other profeſſors, in re- 


nouncing war and worldly vanities, in receiving the doctrines of 


baptiſm, communion, unction, &c. in a ſpiritual ſenſe. They held 
that words were not neceſſary to worſhip, and waited in ſilence, in 
their religious afſemblics, for the influence of the holy ſpirit on their 
minds. They maintained, that every man had this internal mom 


were trug believers, and formed the true Chriſtian church. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EUROPE. 


I the fluctuating changes of human affairs, Furope, though by 


in breadth, 


rates it from Africa. 


far the leaſt, ſtands at preſent the moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
ouarter of the globe, in its ſuperior ſkill in ſciences and arts, and 
| confequently in its commerce and political conſequence, Here 
fo the profeſſion of the Chriſtian name is more generally diffuſed 
chan in any other part of the earth. 
15 its revolutions have been various, and all derived from theſe ſix 
original ones and their different dialects, viz. the Celtic, Sclavonic, 
Teutonic, Greek, Latin, and Gothic. Europe 1s bounded on the 
weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Icy Sea, on the 
eaſt by Aſia, and on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, which ſepa- 
It is fituated between the 10th degree weſt, 
zud the 65th eaſt longitude from the meridian of London, and be- 
tween the 36th and 724 degrees of north latitude, extending about 
lire thouſand miles in length, and of two thouſand five hundred 
Its diviſions are as follows :— 


Its languages ſeem as mixed 


E 
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5. 


| 
5 | 
Latitude. 
Chief Cities, | 
b. M. 8. 
London 51 31 ON. 
Edinburgh {55 57 57 N. 
Dublin 53 41 11 N. 
Bergen [60 11 ON. 
Copenhagen 5s 40 45 N. 
Stockholm 59 20 35 N. 
Peteriburgh 59 56 ON. 
Wartaw 52 14 ON. 
Berlin 52 32 30 N. 
Vienna 48 12 40 N. 
Prague 50 4 30 N. 
Amſterdam 52 22 45 N. 
Bruflels 50 51 ON. 
Paris 48 50 14 N. 
Madrid 40 25 © N, 
Litbon 38 42 25 N. 
Bern 40 f ON, 
Rome „ 
Buda 47 20 ON. 
Conſt anti- | 
dale . 41 0:24; N. 


a — 


Longitude fi om Greenwich. 
ee 


in Degrees. 
. 

0:0 7 . 
3 12 15 W. 
6 6 30 W. 
5 45 OE. 
12 35 15 E. 
8. 3 55 E. 
30 19 15 E. 
t 0 0 . 


13 26 15 E. 
16 22 30 E. 


14 45 © E. 


4 45 30 E. 
& 21-45. KE. 
2 260 K. 
3 25 45 W. 
9 9 59 W. 
7 40 OE. 
12 29 15 E. 
19 22 0 E. 


28 83 49 E. 


in Time. 
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law is not the ſame in theſe two different parts of the inland. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EUROPE. 


SECTION XXII 


Briti/h Iſles. 


The Britiſh Iſles lie on the weſt of the continent of Europe. 

192, Iihabitants, ] The people may be conſidered under two di. 
ferent deſcriptions: 1ſt, The aborigines, or the deſcendants of the 
tirſt poſſeſſors of the iſles ; as the Welch, Scotch, and Iriſh, all ſpek. 
Ing dialects of the Celtic language: 2dly, That mixed race, the Ene. 
liſh, deſcended from every emigrant, robber, and adventurer that 
invaded the land, whether Roman, Saxon, Dane, or Normen. 
This medley of nations and languages forms the major part of the 
people, is at the head of affairs in national proceedings, takes the 


tead in ſciences and the arts, and whoſe manners are confidered ; | 


the national character, is daily increafing by the former mixing with 
them. 

The Engliſh, from the humidity of their atmoſphere, and the 
great uſe they make of animal food, are perhaps, conſtitutionally, 
more phlegmatic, or leſs ſprightly, than thoſe whoſe atiment |: 
tighter, and who breathe a drier-air, On the other hand, they aue 


laid to be more thoughtful and patient of fatigue, and conſequently 


better fitted for arduous undertakings and tedious reſearches ; hut 
when we conſider what other cultivated nations have done in ſever: 
ſciences, and what the Engliſh have produced in poetical compoſ- 
tion, we may be induced to blend them together in deſcription, 


The help afforded by the Engliſh to the fick and poor in their 


hoſpitals, buildings equal to palaces, and munificently ſupported by 


voluntary contributions, is happily not ſingular; other nations have 


infirmaries; but the parochial proviſions made by law for the main- 


tenance of the poor 1n South Britain, appears an exemplarily cha- 
ritable inſtitution. Well would it be if it were always ſupported 
in a Chriſtian-like manner, if it were generally diffuſed all over the 
Iſles, and indeed all over the world: and their humane focietics, 
numerous diſpenſaries, and charity-ſchools, do honour to the pre- 
tent age. Ew : 

194, Engli/h Conſbitution.] By the conſtitution of theſe realms, the 
king 18 at the head of all national affairs; there can be nothing 
done without him, He is the centre of union to the whole leglt, 
lative body; and the executive power, whether ecclefiaſtic, civil, or 
military, is entirely veſted in him. He is alſo the fountain of ho- 
nour. - 5 | 

In entering into the detail of the Engliſh conſtitution, we may pre- 
fer the deſcripton of it which is applicable to Ireland, rather that 


of that which is eſtabliſhed in Great Britain, In that iſland the las 


are the ſame throughout the whole realm, and there is only one 
church of political eſtabliſhment. The national eccleſiaſtical ef. 
bliſhments in North and South Britain are different; and the Cv 
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lreland is an independent kingdom, and is governed by its legiſ- 
ive and executive powers. 5 
The legiflative power is lodged in three different branches, which 


muſt all concur in every act of legiſlation: theſe branches are, 


J. The king. 
II. The lords of parliament (for there are peers who are not lords 
of parliament, as Roman Catholics and minors ; who, as ſuch, have 


no ſeat in the Houſe of Lords; and there are lords of parliament 
| who are not peers, as the archbiſhops and biſhops.) 


III. The commons, or the repreſentatives of the people, elected 
and delegated by them. 


* 


Each of theſe branches has certain rights; thoſe of the king are 


called prerogatives, and thoſe of the lords and commons are ſtiled 


rivileges. 


theſe, 
|. The king alone has the power of convokiag the parliament, 
and fixing the time of its place and meeting, which is done by writs 
ſued out of the High Court of Chancery, at leaſt forty days before 
it is to ſit. ; | 

2. The power to prorogue the parliament. 

3. The power, to diſſolve the parliament. 

4, The power to aſſent to, or difſent from, any bill paſſed by the 
lords and commons; but he cannot alter it. | 

5, The power to originate a bill; but that can be only an act of 
grace or pardon, which is ſent down to the lords, who can give it but 
one reading, and muſt either agree to it in the form ſent down, with- 


| out any alteration, or reject it ; and ſuch act is in the ſame predica- 


ment in the houſe of commons. | | 

b. The power of ſuing a lord of parliament, or a member of the 
Houſe of Commons for his debt during the ſitting of parliament z 
but he cannot arreſt the perſon. gy 

The lords have the privilege of voting by proxy if they are abſent ; 
and the privilege of entering on the journals of the Houſe of Lords 
aproteſt againſt any vote or bill paſſed therein. | 

In coming to or going from parliament, if a lord paſſes through 
any of the king's foreſts, he has the privilege of killing one or two 
of the king's deer. | 
They are free from all arreſts for debts, as being the king's here- 
ditary counſellors. A peer therefore cannot be outlawed in any 


dib action; and no attachment lies againſt his perſon ; but execu— 


on may be taken on his lands ard goods. They are tree from all at- 
tendance at court leets and ſheriff's turns, or from attending the ſer- 
vice of the frofſe cumitatus. | £ | | 

In criminal caſes they are tried only by their peers, who give in 
cir verdict, not upon oath, as other juries, but only upon their 
honour. | | 

To ſecure the honour, and prevent the ſpreading of any ſcandal 
upon peers by reports, there is an expreſs law, called ſcandalum mag- 
aun; by which any man convicted of that crime (though even the 


report 


The prerogatives of the king (as a branch of the legiſlature) are 
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done either by its own members or any other perſon. 
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report ſhould be true) is condemned to an arbitrary fine, and ton 
main in priſon till the fame be paid, ; 

The privileges of the Commons, or . of the people, 
we 

The freedom of ſpeech in their houſe ; for no commoner 2 
be ions out of the Houle for any thing he may ſay in! 
Houſe of Commons. 

2. The privilege of being free from arraſts in their perſons, ng 
only during the ſitting of parfian ent, but tortorty days after each pry, 
rogation, and forty days before the next appointed meeting. But any 
member of parliame ant who is a trade 55 may, notwithſtanding His pri. 
vilege, be ſerved with legal proces fo any juſt debt, to the arnount of 
1001. and unleſs he make Jatisfac fon within two months, it { 18 deemed 
an act of bankruptcy, and a commilttion of bankruptcy may be 1ued, 

3. Acceſs to the King ; for every commoner can aſk and obtain: 
private audience of the king in his cloſet, on any important bulinef, 

4. The franking of letters.—The laſt two belong to the lords ao, 

This branch of the legiſlature had its beginning in the diſputes of 
the barons and kings of England for power. It was in the reivn of 
Henry III. fon of king John, that the commons were firſt aſſen thled 
in pariame! nt; their fpecific powers at that time were hardly aſcer. 
tained ; but ſucceeding kings thought it well to court the affe&iong 
of the people, and countenance the commons; and this moſt eliec- 
nally repreſſed the power of the barons, who had hither a Wa 
the ſovereigns, and barraſſed the country with perpetual wa 

The privileges of the parliament, or Whole legiſlative budv "ited, 
are theſe, 

1. The power of making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining , abro- 
gating, repealing, reviving, and expounding ot laws, concerning 
matters of all poſſible denominations, eccleſiaſt ical or temporal, civil, 
military, maritime, or criminal, 

2. The power of regulating, or new modelling, the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, as was done in the rexgns of Henry VIII. William III. 
and Queen Anne. 

3. The power of altering the eſtabliſhed relipion of the land, as 
under Henry VIII. Edward VI. Ma: v I. and Elizabeth. 

4. The power of changing the conſtitution of parliaments them- 


ſelves—as in the ſeveral acts for triennial and ſeptennial elections in 
England, and the octennial act in Ireland. In ſhort, the power of 


parliament is abſolute, and no authority is legal x hich is not derived 
trom it. 
All bills affecting the rights of the peerage, are to originate in the 


Houie of Lords, and are not alterable by the Commons. All bill 
that do not tax, or raiſe money on the ſubis Ct, may originate in the 


Houle of Lords. 


The Houle of Lords is the higheſt court of judicature, to w hich 
appeals may be made from ail other courts ; and the Houſe of Con: 
mons is the grand inqueſt of the nation. Alſo each Houſe is the 
guardian of its own privileges, and can puntth every breach oi them, 
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The King of Ireland is alſo King of Great Britain, Arch Trea- 
ſurer and Elector of the Roman Empire, by the title of Elector of 
Hanover, Prince of Zelle, Callenburg, and Grubenhagen, Duke 
of Brunſwick Lunenberg. Count of Harburg, Diepholtz, Hoy, 
PDanneburg, and Catzellenborghen, and Duke of Saxe Lawenburg. 
In ſome of theſe places his power is more abſolute than in others. 
To aſliſt the King in the exerciſe of his conſtitutional power, both 
Jegiſlative and executive, he has a council, called the Privy Council. 


The members of it are made ſuch by the King's nomination, with- 


oy g 

pri. out patent or grant. On taking the oath they immediately become 
t of Privy Counſellors during the life of the King, but inbject to re- 
ned moval at his diſcretion. They take the oath for the ſecurity of 


the conſtitution, and teſt for the ſecurity of the church. The 
buſineſs of a Privy Counſellor may be known from the oath he 
Iekes, which is in theſe words: | 

„will adviſe the King to the beſt of my cunning and diſcretion. 


3 of 1 will adviſe for the King's honour, and good of the public, with- 
1 of out partiality, through affection, love, meed, doubt, or dread. I will 
lcd keep the King's counſel ſtrict, I w:4l avoid corruption. I will help 


and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there reſolved, and 
withſtand all perſons who would attempt the contrary ; and I will 
in general obterve, keep, and do all that a good and true counſellor 
ouzht to do to his fovereign lord.” _ Is 

it is felony in any of the King's ſervants or houſehold to conſpire 
to take away the life of a Privy Countellor, even though nothing 
ſhould be done upon it; and alſo for any perſon to unlawfully at- 


ro- empt to kill, or to unlawfully aſſault and ſtrike, or wound any Privy 
ling (bunſellor in the execution of his office; and the law is, that on 
wil being convicted, they ſhall ſuffer death. 


The Privy Council hath a power of certifving to the King all 
jJuclt acts as have paſſed the two houſes of parliament, in order for 
tw royal aſſent or diſſent—of inquiring into all tretpaſſes and 
wines againſt the government—of iſſuing proclamations for the 
c:rcution of all acts of conſtitutional regal authority to lay on em- 
baryoes, grant money for ſupport of public (or private) credit, to 
Kut delinquents againſt government, in order tor legal trial 


o in vil9 to hear and determine on all cauſes on appeal to the King in his 
r of council. For this purpoſe they hear counſel, both on the fide of the 


crown and the party, for which there is allowed for extra attend- 
ance on the council, to the Attorney-General, the Prime Serjeant, 
and the Solicitor-General, an annual fum of 1761. 11s. 114d, each. 
In all debates in the Privy Council, the loweſt Counſellor delivers 
opinion firſt, and they then proceed upwards to the King (or 
the Lord Lieutenant, his ſubſtitute) who then declares his judgment, 
Which terminates the matter debated. 1 

The executive power of government 1s exerciſed by the King, 
ind thoſe to whom he delegates any part of his power, which is ei- 
iner ccclefiaſtical, civil, or military. „ 

lhe prerogatives of the King as the executive power, are 4 : 
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I. As head of the politically eſtabliſhed church, the King has (j, The pi 


prerogative of convening, proroguing, reſtraining, regulating, ay A clery 
diſſolving all ecclefiaſtical ſynods, or convocations. pear at ce 
Of nomination to all vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprlcs, and certain attendand 

other eccleſiaſtical preferments, and In caſes 
Of being the laſt reſort in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes: far an appel being bra 
lies ultimately to the King, in chancery, from the ſentence of every The 5 
ecclefiattical Judge. . _* WH ocdinatio! 
II. As the fountain and diſtributer of law, and general conſery,. Þ ſervice, 2 
tor of the order of the kingdom, the King has the prerogative of, baſtardy 1 
I. Erecting courts of law. | | :quiteries 
2. Of nominating judges (but he cannot remove them, unleſs on The fe 


the addreſs of both houſes of parliament). Armagh, 
3. Of being the general proſecutor (by his Attorney General) gf and the p 
all public offences and breaches of the peace, as is ſo laid in ever; Wi Curt, o“ 


indictment. 1 5 5 II. The 
4. Of iſſuing proclamations for the execution of any known lay, "Th a 
; he lay 


or being the general executioner, by his ſheriffs. juſtices ; . 
bles Ke 5 gd 3 1 1558 ain publ. 
”' 3 * 


5. Of being the fountain of honour, of rewarding his partizar; Tor Hee 
with titles and privileges, hereditary and perſonal, 1 Law alf 
6. Of eſtabliſhing public marts, or places of buying and ſclling, comprehe 
and fairs for the ſame purpoſe. 1 ; | perſons a: 
7. The regulation of weights and meaſures. | Except 

8. The coining and aſcertaining the value of money. a 

9, The receipt of the public revenue, and the expenditure thereof, al wich. 
according to act of parliament. | crimi 
III. As generalifimo and high admiral of the realm, the King 3 


has the prerogative of appointing to all military and marine offices 
and juriſdictions, | 85 
He has the prerogative of ſending and receiving ambaſſadors, mak- 
ing treaties; declaring war; granting letters of repriſal and marque, 
granting ſafe conduct, and opening and eſtzbliſhing ports and havens, 
Hence it appears that the executive power is divided into the eccle- 
Gaſtical department, the civil department, and the military department. 
J. The eccleſiaſtical department is divided into provinces, or cit- 
cenits of an archbiſhop's j uriſdiction; dioceſes, or diviſions of a pro- 


him innoc 
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they are 
company 


vince, into ſees or ſuffragan biſhops, each of which contains one er * IM 
more archdeaconrics, which are again divided into partthes, a 905 oy 
To the archbiſhops, biſhops, and archdeacons belong ſundry court, * 0 155 
called general ſpiritual courts All other courts are held by the King's ab : 79 
authority, and writs run in his name; but eccleſiaſtical courts are not MIt 5 11 
deemed the King's courts, for the writs iſſue in the Biſhop's namen ; a 
And where, as in temporal courts, there are ſeveral judges, each hi. Hay 
ſhop is ſole judge in his own court; and he may depute his autho- bi 5 
rity to another, and appoint a chancellor, commiſlary, regiſter, &, m 5 | 
which none of the ſecular judges can do. In trials of baſtardy c, 5 
hereſy, the certificate is ſufficient: and if a clergyman kill his biſtvp 3 as 
or ordinary, it 1s held as parricide, and is petty treaſon. =o = 
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The privileges of the clergy in general are theſe : 

A clergyman cannot be compelled to ſerve on a jury, nor to ap- 
pear at courts leet, nor be choſen to a temporal office. During his 
attendance on divine ſervice, he is privileged from arreſts in civil ſuits. 
In caſes of felony he may have the benefit of his clergy, without 
being branded in the hand, and may likewiſe have it more than once. 
The eccleſiaſtical courts take cognizance of and give ſentence on 
ordinations, inſtitutions of clerks to benefices, celebration of divine 
ſervice, and all that relate to churches, matrimonial rites, divorces, 
baſtardy, probates, and adminiſtration of wills, ſimony, blaſphemy, 
:dulteries, inceſts, fornications, and defamation. | 

The ſeveral courts now in Ireland are the metropolitan court of 
Armagh, the conſiſtory court of Dublin, the high court of delegate, 
and the prerogative court. Beſides theſe, every biſhop hath his own 
court, over which his vicar-general preſides, _ 

II. The civil department comprizes two grand branches, law and 
revenue. = 8 | 

The lav profeſſes to protect public and private rights, and to pu- 
wſh public and private wrongs. | 
For this purpoſe it hath ſundry courts, officers, perſons, and offices, 
Law alſo comprizes equity; and the courts are either general, that 


3 on 


1) of 


Very 


law, 
nta. 
1221s 
ling perſons and places. 
Except in courts martial and ecclefiaſtic, and thoſe of chancery, 
juries are accounted ſupreme judges in all courts and in all cauſes 
in which the life, property, or reputation of any man is concerned. 
All criminal cauſes muſt firſt be tried by a grand jury, which com- 
monly conſiſts of twenty-four men of greater wealth than that which 
tiole of the petit jury are required to be poſſeſſed of. If thev find 
him innocent, he is diſcharged; if otherwiſe, they only find an in- 
dictment, on which he is tried, and finally acquitted or convicted by 
tie verdict of the petit jury. When the evidence is ſummed up, and 
tie charge given by the judge to the jury, if they be not unanimous, 
they are to be ſhut up together till they become of one mind. The 
conſequences of this barbarous law may be diforders and death, for 


ereot, 


King 
office; 


mak 
que; 
avens, 
eccle- 


ent, | 
2 they are deprived of meat, drink, fire, and candle, as well as of the 
a r10- pany and ſpeech of all other people. | 

pro q: i « ö a ; | 
1 The courts of juſtice oblerve nothing but the ſtrict letter of the law. 


The court of chancery is accounted a court of mercy, in which 
guſes are tried, not according to the ſtrictneſs of the law, but accord- 
Ws to the rules of equity. | Ro, 

| The chancery has two courts in one. The equitable part being 
uſtituted for the relief of the ſubject againſt cheats, breaches of truſt, 


courts, 
King's 
are not 


lame 8 6 
ach Bi and unfortunate accidents; to temper the rigour of the law, and to 
autho- reſcue men from oppreſſion. In the other, all patents, various com- 


er, ke. ions, deeds between parties touching lands and eſtates, treaties 
ray 0r : k 
biſhop is to convene the parliament. In one part the proceedings were, 
amerly in Latin, when the court proceeded by the known laws 
The d cuſtoms of the land; for which part there are officers called curſi- 


tors, 


comprehend the whole kingdom; or particular, that affect particular 


"th foreign princes, &c. are ſealed and enrolled. Out of it ifſue 
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 overrules, by his %% dixzt, the deciſions of juries in the other contis, 


determine cauſes in the abſence or at the death of the Lord Chances 
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tors; but now all is done in Engliſh : and the equity proceedin 
by Engliſh bill, for which there are fix clerks. 


The clerk 
1 the lord 
I writs for 
ibuting } 
The proth 
e ſubüſts 11 
as no em 


The regiſt 
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Tone form of pleading in this court is by petition, bill, examination 
ot witneſſes, and ſubpœna; by which the defendant is ſummoned 90 
appear and anſwer the complainant's bill: upon neglecting theres 
there iſſues an attachment to compel him. This not being obered, 
there iſſues an attachment with a proclamation : and if the defendarj 


ſtill continues contumacious, the court will award _ him a pro. bant atte 
clamation of rebellion ; upon which he is ſent to priſon. ein they a 

In this court the Lord High Chancellor is the ſole judge. He ij tte | nion of 1 
chief magiſtrate in the kingdom. He is appointed by patent, ang engroſs, f 
holds his office durante bene ſlacito, i. e. during the king's pleaſure, of this cc 
When he appears in public, the mace and great ſeal are carried con. he exam 
ſtantly with him; and he is ſaid, from his equity, to be the keeper of s deliver 


the king's conſcience. When cauſes are removed into chancery, he Mir answers 
A clerk, - 


Other courts fit only in term-time, out of which they have no power HMper. I. 


to act as courts of juſtice, unleſs By ſpecial commiſſion; but the court the ſeals e 
of chancery is always open; fo that if a man js wrongfully impriſoned i in tern 
during a vacation, the Lord Chancellor may grant his writ of Habes Mien are pu 

Corpus, and do him juſtice according to law. N : ered to the 
Although the Lord Chancellor is the ſole judge, yet he has ſive aſſit. WiWwrits of m 
ants, called Maſters of the Rolls, and Matters in Chancery, wio here e two offi 
ſalaries, fees, and robe-money out of the exchequer. Theſe were ali Clerks of 
anciently doctors of the civil law ; and their buſineſs was originally commiſlic 
to inform the Lord Chancellor of the equitable part of the civil law, Mectors. 
The firſt of theſe officers is called Maſter of the Rolls, as having ue A maſter c 
cuſtody of all charters, patents, commiſſions, deeds, and recognizan- A matter « 

ces; which being made into rolls of parchment, gave occaſion tor that Pater in c 
name. Subordinate to him are the cu/todes rotulorum, or keepers of the WW clerk of 
rolls of the ſeveral counties, a ſecretary, regiſter, and uſher ; and he Mets or gr. 
has the gift of the fix-clerks office, the examiners office, the clerk of WW curfitor, 
the petty bag, and the clerk of the rolls, or keeper of the records in WW clerk of 
the Birmingham tower, in Dublin caſtle. ied upon « 

The maſters in chancery take depoſitions ; and to them is referred Win, a: due 
the examination of accounts depending in this court, of which th ommiſſio 
make their report in writing. In term-time one or more ot them it e officers | 
in the court with the Lord Chancellor, at tome diſtance from him; abe court 

out of term alſo, when he hears cauſes at his own houſe. nt) is the 
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The above officers, with ſome others, are commiſſioned to hear and 


lor, that the courſe of juſtice may not be interrupted. 85 
Beſidles the ordinary maſters in chancery, there are maſters extract. 
dinary, and commiſſioners of affidavits, to do their bufinets in the 
country parts of the kingdom. 5 
The officers next in dzgree to the maſters in chancery are the {ix 
clerks in chancery, whoſe duty is to enroll all patents, con1m141100% 
licences, pardons, andother inſtruments that paſs the great ſeal; ard 
they have clerks unger them. 11 
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The other officers of this court are, 


1 rbe clerk of the crown, who by himſelf or deputy is always to at- 
95 1 the lord chancellor, for ſpecial matters of ſtate, He makes out 
| writs for the election of members of parliament, commiſitons for 
on ibuting juſtice, general and ſpecial pardons, a 
to The prothonotary, or proto-notary, 1. e. the firſt notary. [This of- 
of, - ſubliſts in Great Britain, and expedites commiſſions for embaſſies, 
ed, + 23 no embaſſies are ſent from Ireland, the office is dormant.] 
ant The regiſter, whoſe office is generally executed by deputies, giving 
0+ ant attendance in court, and taking thort notes, called minutes, 
ich they afterwards draw out at length into orders, containing the 
the mon of che court in the matter debated. It is their duty alſo 
and enoroſs, file, and keep the decrees, orders, and inj unctions iſluing 
ure, tor this court. ; | 
on. The examiners who examine witneſſes, according to the interroga- 
ert es delivered to them to examine the parties thereupon ; and put 
„be ir anſwers and depoſitions into Writing. | 7 
5. A clerk, and a comptroller of the hanaper, vulgarly called the 
"wer mper, The cle r&'s office is to receive all money due to the king 
ourt the ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs, He attends 
oned ly in term time, and at ai} tires. of fealing, with leather bags, in 
bei ich are put all ſealed patents, charters, &c. » thoſe bags are de- 
ered to the comptroller of the hanaper, Who alio reccives all returns 
alt. Writs of members of parliament when they arc elected. In Ireland 
have e two offices are united, and joined to the clerk of the crown 
re alt Clerks of the petty bag, who make out all patents for cuſlomeis, &c. 
nally WA commiſſions for aſſeſſing of taxes, and writs for the nominaring of 
w. ectors. | | 
g the a maſter of the ſubpcena office, who makes out all ſubpoenas. 
man- maſter of the affidavit office, who files all affidavits ſworn before 
r that rater in chancery. 1 | | 
of the A cleric of the patents, who prepares, engroſſes, and exemplifies all 
nd he eus or grants from the king, for any new invention or diſcovery. 
erk of A curfitor, who makes out original writs. 
rds in WW clerk of the alienation office, where fines are ſet, and monies re- 
ied upon writs of covenant for alienating any eſtate in the king- 
ferred , ae due to the king for his licenſe or conſent : and 
\ thcy Commiſſioners of bankruptcy, who are twent five in number, and 
em it e officers under them. | | 7 
nad be court of king's bench, (next to the ho . lords in parlia- 
s the higheſt court at common law. Ile king anciently fitting 
rand perſon in this court, and now virtually by his judges, it 1s cailed 
anch £1n2's bench. Here the pleas, that arc between the king and the 


Net, are tried and judged. All treafons, iclonies, breach of the 
ice, and miſgoverument are commonly brought before this court; 
7 alſo all errors of the judges and magiſtrates in Ireland, in their 
3 and proceedings, not only in the pleas of the crown, but 
al other pleas (the exchequer excepted). In this court all lawyers 
have been called to the bar, are allowed to plead and practiſe. 
is COurt belong four judges, who hold their ollices by writ, and 
Tte * | _ 
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here debated are between ſubject and ſubject, and that accord: 


the juſtices of aſſize, to try every priſoner for the offence, for which! 


men, court leets and court barons. | 
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not by patent, puamdiu ſe bene giſſerint, i. e. as long as they ha. | 
themſelves well; ſo that they are not to be diſplaced until "Ao * v. 
conduct has been fully proved; and this renders their judgment j 3 ˖ 


ſponſible to the law only, and not to the crown. 


. 17C0S. 
The court of common pleas, is ſo called, becauſe the pleas ufa : 


table, fo! 


"OP { 
the ſtrictneſs of law. Here all civil cauſes, real and perſona, yo 


: | - 5 The ſhe! 
uſually tried, and real actions are pleadable in no other court, . the ſher 
are fines levied or recoveries ſuffered but only in this court, at n out of 


court itſelf, at the judges chamber, at the aſſizes, or by ſpecial eon 


a | | impanne 
miſſion out of chancery. | 


ntences, « 


This court has alſo four judges, each holding his place by paten ts public 
guamdin ſe bene geſſerint. . Ws pity: 
There are two courts held in the exchequer ; the court of ei. purpoſ 
held in the exchequer chamber, and the court of law, before the m e forty 
Ihe exchequer, beſides being a court of both law and equity, i arc 


the heart of the ſtate, receiving and iſſuing the whole of the reren 


The core 
which is in conſtant circulation through it, and therefore this pany 3 tak 
the exchequer is referred to the ſecond grand branch of the civil ue; for 
partment, named the revenue. il, for 

Heſides theſe there are alſo circuit courts twice in every year, Me inqu 
ſometimes oftener, by particular commiſſions. Law is, as it v. rerſon 
brought home to every man's door, in the ſeveral counties of the kin the cro1 


dom, the twelve judges going for that purpoſe, by commiſſion frog 
crown of oyer and terminer (or to hear and determine) all treahn 
murders, felonies, and miſdemeanors—and of gaol delivery, directe 


Juſtices 
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or ſhe ſtands committed, and to deliver (or clear) the gaol. 
The judges of theſe circuit courts are ſeldom the ſame tor two d 

cuits following, as the judges chuſe the circuits among themſelves, 
The other particular courts are thoſe of ſheriffs, mayors, and 2.6: 


| [rey can 

For the ſupport of the civil and military eſtabliſhments, there ait is th 
certain revenue paid to the crown, in conſequence of acts 0 directe 
originate in the houſe of commons, as being the grants of the pe The cis. 
and certain fines and forfeitures, which form a caſual revenue. he countic 
This revenue ariſes from cuſtoms and exciſe, ſtamp duties, pol frintzd by 
ties, licenſes, fines, firſt-fruits, tenths, and forfeitures. e r2movec 
All the money ariſing from theſe is paid into the treaſury of te es are 
chequer, and iſſued from thence, an audited account of which 15 dunties of 
nually ſubmitted to the ſcrutiny of parliament. oy ermen, 
III. The military department includes the navy, as well 3 in thei 
army. | Incorpor 
The court of admiralty decides all cauſes that ariſe at ſea out ne of th. 
juriſdiction of a county. The lord high admiral, or commillor luring thei 
that office, is the ſupreme judge of it, and acts by deputy: er reſpe⸗ 
The court martial is for puniſhing deſertion, mutiny, and 0tie For the 


O i | : : has | 
fences in the army and navy. In this court, the delinquent r 
the benefit of a jury, and in time of war, the King has a moſt 3% 
and arbitrary power in it, | 
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1 A; thoſe who are in the navy or army, have loſt their moſt valuable 
me n privileges, and fallen under a deſpotic government; ſo they are 
nent g able to be aſſociated with thoſe who have forfeited their rights as 
zens. Government itſelf does not conſider this line of life as re- 
s uc. de, for criminals alſo, in puniſhment for their offences, as well as 
ring ett unoffending men, are forced into the king's ſervice. | 
nal, ne ſheriffs are annually appointed by the crown. It is the buſineſs 
art, No he ſheriff to execute the king's mandates, and all writs directed to 
t, n out of the king's courts of judicature ; to ſuperintend elections; 
al conf [pannel juries ; to bring cauſes and malefaRors to trial; to fee all 
ntences, as well civil as criminal, put in execution. He likewiſe col- 
pie public fines, diſtreſſes, and amercements into the exchequer, and 
tkes payments out. As his office is judicial, he alſo keeps a court for 
f equi: purpoſe of hearing and determining all civil cauſes in the county 
e baer forty ihillings ; but which, however, is no court of record. The 
„ß are his officers, and he is himſelf the king's bailiff. h 
reren ue coroner's office reſembles the ſheriff's, and when any exception 
1 pn be taken to the latter for partiality, he becomes the ſheriff's ſub- 
cite; for then the proceſs muſt be awarded to him, inſtead of the 
rift, for executing the king's writs, It is his peculiar buſineſs to 
car, e inqueſt, by means of a jury of neighbours, how, and by whom 
it vr perſon came to a violent death, and to enter it on record as a plea 
the kin the crown. PE | | ; | N 
fon [uſtices of the peace are alſo appointed in every county, by the 
cab ig' ſpecial commiſſion, the principal of whom is the cuſtos rotulo- 
recte. n, or keeper of the records of the county. To them 15 entruſted 
which e power of putting in execution great part of the ſtatute laws relative 
be highways, felonies, &c. and of examining and commuting to 
(110 Orion, ſuch perſons as are found guilty of breaking or diſturbing the 
Res ace, and diſquieting the king's ſubjects. | | | 

1d ade Conſtables are the next officers appointed for keeping the peace. 
ley can impriſon offenders, till they are brought before a juſtice 
W's it 1s their duty to execute, in their reſpective diſtricts, every war- 
Gs vii: :; directed to them from any magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices, 

de pech The civil government in cities is ſomething different from that of 
he counties, being directed according to their reſpectiv e charters 
ranted by different princes ; with this limitation, that ciwil cauſes may 
: removed from their courts to the higher ones; and ai! cnpitai of- 
tices are committed to the judges at the aſſizes. Some cities are 
hanties of themſelves, and chuſe their own ſteriffs. The mayor, 
dermen, and burgeſſes collectively make the corporation of the city, 
nd in their court of judicature, the mayor preſides as judge. 
Incorporated boroughs are governed almoſt after a ſimilar manner 
ome of them by a mayor, and others by two bailiffs only; all which, 
ung their mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within 
heir reſpective liberties. 
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date generally a power to hold courts, called let and baron, where 
ker tenants attend, in order to obtain juſtice. The bulineis of 
wurts leet is chiefly to prevent and punith nuiſances; and at courts 

| 2 | baron, 


For the better government of villages, the lords of the ſoil or manor 
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baron, the conveyances and alienations of the copyhold te 5 
enrolled, and themſelves admitted to their eſtates, on "ants n 105. Ke 
Fon , a deſcent s | 
purchaſe. otiand, V 
Cauſes are uſually brought into the eccleſiaſtical courts cih 1 
citation, or by the preſentment of the chu-ch-wardens. The * e 
are called the promovent and impugnant; and when the u e tate; 
appeared to the citation, the former gives in his libel or chained ery mod 
proſecutes it in a plenary, or in a ſummary way. The 15 9 
then gives in his anſwer, and witneſſes are examined, and ive „ oy 
and the cauſe tried, and a decree made. 1 ndents 0: 
In civil courts, when the plaintiff commences an action, if the i . Anaba 
find a bill of indictment. the court orders the ſheriff to take the 3 _ 
of the defendant, or bail for his appearance. 'The plaintiff then i 13 
clares upon his action, and the defendant makes his plea; after m © r 
the bill may be amended, or there may be a reply to the plea * ane 
rejoinder to that reply, &c. till the cauſe is brought to an inne, in 18 2 
to be tried by a jury; or in law, to be tried by a conſultation of jd 9 
when judgment is given, and if not laid aſide, is enrolled, and ext 1 
tion iſſued, &c, | | ö | 23 a) 
In chancery, the ſuit commences by bill, and proceedings in ot a 
courts are ſtopped by an injunction; then a ſubpoena iſſues to b 5 
the defendant, and he mutt appear by his ſix-clerk to give in 163 * ae 
ſwer. 'I he plaintiff files his exceptions to it, and it 15 referred t ay 
maſter of char.cery, to judge if it be a ſufficient anſwer. Tle p . 1 gh 
tiff replies, and the defendant rejoins, and witnefles are heard 1 
examined, and the cauſe ſet down for a hearing and heard, and ad 1 
cree is made, and a writ of execution is iſſued. ET 
The government of the kirk of Scotland is in the hands of minitt ; Ma ” 
and elders. They have alſo their teinds or tithes, and alſo judin 3 
courts, as in epiſcopal eſtabliſnments. The courts eſtabliſhed by l | er 
are the four following, viz. kirk ſeſſions, preſbytexies, provincial N -1 2 
nods, and a national or general aſſembly, I his eſtabliſhment, at i ohh _— 
. 2 . 4 | , wed ; thi 
rious periods, proved ſo tyrannical over the people, having the poi.-c-r7411 
of the greater and leſs excommunication, which were attended 9 C * 
forfeiture of eſtate, and ſometimes of life, that the kirk ſeſlos Mb: "I 
other bodies have been abridged of many of their dangerous poutt * 5 
The eccleſiaſtical order and government in the Kirk of Scotland, ho The x ; 
ever, ſeem far more impartial than that of epiſcopacy.- None of l Pry 
livings exceed three hundred pounds a year, few fall ſhort of ſixty, a Us amo 
none are leſs than fifty. ore th + 
They are called preſbyterians, from their maintaining that the ire "Tb 
verninent of the church, appointed in the New Teſtament, as Fine © 
preſbyteries; that is, ſay they, by miniſters and ruling elders, allocit 8. zear 1 
for it's government and diſcipline; and accordingly none of tit * 5 
eccleſiaſtics, conſidered as an individual, has an authoritative ju 3 


diction over another. Juriſdiction is competent for them only wh 
they act in a collective body, or as a court of judicature ; and ti 
there is a ſubordination of one court to another, or appeals fron i 
inferior to the ſuperior courts. | 
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105. Religious Pro feſſftons.] Beſide the churches of England and 


and, which have a political eſtabhſhment, and whoſe powers are 
berwoven with thoſe of the civil conſtitution, there are numerous 
ker ſocieties Which exiſt in their religious capacity independent of 
e late; to deſcribe all theſe, would be to give the hiſtory of almoſi 
ery modern profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion. It would be difh- 
|; even to tell the names of theſe various ſocieties. They are 
led by the general names of Papiſts or Roman Catholics, Inde- 
ndents of various kinds, Seceders, who are burghers or anti-burgh- 
„ Anabaptiſts or Baptiſts, Methodiſts, Moravians or the Brethrens 
Jnity, and Quakers or Friends. There are other more minute dif- 
tions made among this multitude of opinions, under names which 
pport the different leaders which have been followed, or the opinions 
braced; as thoſe of Lutherans, Calviniſts, Arminians, Sandemani- 
s, Unitarians, Predeſtinarians, Antinomians, Arians, Socinians, &c. 
196. Revenue. ] The ordinary public revenue of Great Britain, 


Im taxes, cuſtoms, exciſe, crown lands, &c. amounts almoſt to 20 


illicns a year, yet it is little more than adequate to the ordinary ex- 
nditure, including the intereſt paid upon the national debt. Dur- 
g war, and upon all occaſions of extraordinary expeace, a much 
eater revenue is wanted, and is procured by borrowing. | 
The national debt derived 1t's origin from a mode of finance adopted 
jon after the acceſſion of William 11]. From ſeveral expenſive and 
litical engagements about that era, the expences of government 
ere increaſed to an unuſual degree, inſomuch that it was deemed 
mperous to raiſe all the expences of any one year by taxes, to be le- 
ed within that ſpace of time, leſt the unaccuſtomed weight of them 
ould create murmurs among the people. Jt was therefore projected 
b anticipate the revenues of poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums 
jr the current ſervice of the ſtate, and to lay no more taxes on the 
ect, than would ſuffice to pay the annual intereſt of the ſums ſo bor- 
pied; thus converting the principal into a new ſpecies of property, 
ransferrable from one perſon to another at any time, and in any quan- 
y, Such was the foundation of what is now called the national 
edt; for a few long annuities, created in the reign af Charles II. by 
0 means deſerve that appellation, | | 

| The clear net produce of the ſeveral branches of the revenue of Ire- 
"nd, after payment of all charges of collecting and management, does 
ow amount annually to one million. The national debt is rather 
pore than two millions, In the rcign of Charles II. the revenues 
ere being all made perpetual, the parliament was diffolved ; and dur- 
ly the ſpace of twenty-fix years, no parliament fat in Ireland until 
le year 1692, when the increaſe of the civil and military eſtabliſn- 
dent, and other charges of government, having conſiderably exceeded 
e produce of the hereditary revenue, the crown found it neceſ- 
ly to call upon parliament for further ſupplies, which being granted 
"| articles ſubje& at the time to hereditary duties, were called ad- 
tonal duties, and their produce was given for one, two, or three 
eas only, and renewed every ſeſſion, without further extenſion, 
ul after the year 1715, when the commons of Ireland paſſed a 
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vote of credit for the ſum of 50,000]. to enable government to ,, 
the kingdom into a poſture of defence, againſt the invaſion it un 
then threatened with. This vote of credit is conſidered as the 9. 
gin of the national debt in this kingdom, and it was to be if 
by loan, bearing an annual intereſt; certain duties were afteryzry 
granted to defray that intereſt, and fink the principal; theſe cM 


deer. XX 


or fallen, and are diſtinguiſhed in the public accounts under the tit 
of loan duties. . 

197. Territories.) Beſides their own native iſles, the Engliſh ly 
claim to very extenſive continental territories and iſlands in Afia and 


America, they have ſettlements alſo on the coaſts of Africa, and hold . 
Gibraltar from the kingdom of Spain, and ſome iſles on the French . It! 


German C 
Veſt by tl 
198. D 
periods of 


coaſt; and they have extended their commerce to almoſt every part f 
the earth. TE 5 — 

In the ſettlements abroad, the people loſe the privileges they inert 
at home, they are under the government of the Britiſh legiſlature, and 
have no repreſentatives therein: this alſo is the lot of the Iſle of Man; 


3 
and it was but lately, that the people of Ireland obtained the prij. x wy 
leges and freedom of citizens, according to the Engliſh conſlituting 2. Brit: 
or Magna Charta: till near the cloſe of the laſt war, the acts of the ith Wale 
Britiſh parliament, declared that the kingdom of Ireland ought to 3. And 
ſubordinate to, and dependent on, the imperial crown of Great Brian WWiſ..:hward 
as being inſeparably united thereto ; thoſe laws, however, are abolif. n ſome r 
ed, and the people of Ireland enjoy the ſame privileges as the inhab-Wo. 4. 
ants of Great Britain, 2 After t] 

The following comparative view of European ſhipping, unceta ten une 
as it muſt neceſſarily be, may give us ſome idea of their foreign trage propriatin 
in compariſon with that of other European nations. Suppole e, or bei 
ſhipping of Europe to be divided into twenty parts, then Great Braig tom the 
is computed to have 7; United Provinces, 4; Denmark, Sweden, ad gunders c 
Ruſſia, 2; German Empire and Auſtrian Netherlands, 1; France,; 

Spain and Portugal, 2; and Italy, and other parts of Europe, I. 
After this general ſketch of the Britiſh iſles, we may now conlice 
them under their diviſions. | | 
Great Britain, the largeſt, moſt populous, rich, and fertile iſland in 
Europe, is ſuppoſed to have had it's name from the word Brit, fignity 
ing painted or ſtained ; becauſe the ancient inhabitants painted the 
bodies, to give them a more martial appearance. It includes E138 Kr x 


land, Scotland, Wales, and Berwick upon Tweed, 2. Sou 
| | 3. EAST 
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fi a England lies between fifty and fifty- ſix degrees north latitude, and 
4 b een two degrees eaſt, and fix degrees twenty minutes weſt longi- 
Frag e. It is bounded on the North by Scotland, on the Eaſt by the 
part OG -rman Ocean; on the South by the Engliſh Channel, and on the 
ect by the Iriſh Sea. 7 
198. Diviſions. |] England has been differently divided at different 
Ie, and periods of time. When the Romans were maſters of this country they 
{ Man; vided it into, 1 
1 1, Britannia Prima, including the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 
Uturn 2, Britannia Secunda, comprehending the weſtern parts, together 
Ol the rith Wales. 1 . 1 85 
* l 3. And Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far 
Brin, northward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, and 


abel ſome parts as far as that of Adrian, between the Forth and the 
inhabit Clyde. 


England and Wakes. 


/ 


inherit 


After the Saxons became maſters of England, they divided it into 
ſeren unequal parts, which they called Kingdoms; each leader ap- 
propriating to himſelf thoſe parts which he had either conquered him- 
ſelß or been the chief inftrument in reducing. It received it's name 
rom the ANGL Fs, who, with the Jute,, and the Saxons, were the 
founders of the Heptarchy. 
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land in 
ſignify Kingdoms, comprehending the Counties of, 
d thet | 3 

es Eng 1. Kent, Kent. 


2. SourAH SAXONS. . Suſſex, Surry. 1 Eng 
3. EAST AncLes, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Ifle of 
| Ely. | 
＋ West SAxo xs. Cana Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, 
: 2 Wilts, Hants, Berks. 
L NORTHUMBERLAND, Lancaſter, York, Durham, Cumber- 
| land, Weſtmoreland, Northumber- 
land, and Scotland to the Frith of 
| Edinburgh. © 
6. EasT Saxons, Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of Hert- 
ford. | 
"Z + 7. MERCia. 


SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
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7. Mercia. Glouceſter, Hereford, Worceſter, Warwick Counties 
Leiceſter, Rutland, Northampton, Ting, 
Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckinphay, 07 prFOLKs 
fed, Stafford, Derby, Salop, Nottinglan 
Cheſter, and the other parts of Hertſyrq | 
About the year 890, Alfred the Great divided England in | 
counties, which, with ſome little alteration, continue to this 0: MilWox FOLK» 
and 1s generally called tne modern diviſion of England into COUnties, | 
and the fix circuits. | 
HOME CIRCUIT. 
| f JON. 
Counties, Chief Trauns. 
| 5 i FAK 3s 
EssEx. Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, Malce, 
Saffron Walden, Bocking, Braintree, and 
5 Stratford. | 10 
. So LOUCEST 
HekTFORD. Hertford, St Albans, Royſton, Ware, Hitchin, 


Baldock, Biſhops Stortford, Berkhemplic:d, 
Hemſted, and Barnet. 2 = 
F Maidſtone, Canterbury, Chatham, Rocleſte, WW: c : 557 x 
| Greenwich, Dover, Deal, Woolwich, 
Graveſend, Deptford, Feverſham, Dart. 
ford, Romney, Sandwich, Sheerneſe, Tun-WWW,.,ou7 

1 | bridge, Margate, and Milton. 

SURRY, | Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, Croydon, 
Epſom, Richmond, Wandſworth, Batter. 
ſea, Putney, Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſlot, 

| Egham, and Darking. | 

SUSSEX. Chicheſter, Lewes, Horſham, Rye, Eaſt Grin- 

| 23s ſtead, Arundel, Brighthelmitone, Shoreham, 
Petworth, Midhurſt, Haſtings, Battle, anc 
Winchelſea. 


ENEFORI 


LOP, 


TAFFORD 


NORFOLK CIRCUIT. | 


Bucks. | Ayleſbury, Buckingham, High Wycono, 1 
Great Marlow, Newport Pagnel, and Sto. 
| ney Stratford. | | L 1 
BE DFrORH. Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dundade, 
Luton, and Biggleſwade. . Rar 
HuN TIN G DO. Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, St. Neots, . 
Godmancheſter, Ramſey, and Yaxley' NAG 


— © J * 17 0 and 
CAMBRIDGE. Cambridge, Bly, Newmarket, Wilbeach, and 
Roytton, 


Mialcen, 
ee, and 


Itchin, 
Lond 
Wpliead, 


Clieſter, 
olwich, 
Dart. 
, Tun- 


roydon, 
Batter. 
agſhot, 


} Grin- 


Yrenam, 


tle, and 
v3 (Uu 


combe, 
nd Sto- 
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LOUCEST ER, 


ORCESTER, 


loxMOUTH, 
LAEFORD, 


LP. 


AFT ORD. 


ICESTER, 
ERBY, 


NITINGHAM. 
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Chief Towns. 


Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Loweſtoſſe, Wood- 
bridge, Aldborough, Bungay, Southwold, 
Brandon, Haleſworth, Milden-Hall, Fram- 
lingham, Lavenham, Hadley, Stratford, 
Long Stratford, Eaſterbergholt, Beccles, and 
part of Newmarket. 

Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, Yarmouth, Dere— 
ham, F A Wutton, and Worſted. 


OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
Oxford, Banbury, Chipping-Norton, Henley, 


Burford, Witney, T ame, Woodſtock, and 
Dorcheſter, 

Reading, Abingdon, Windſor, Wallingford, 
Newbury, Maidenhead, Hungerford, Far- 
ringdon, Wantage, and Oakingham. | 

Glouceſter, Tewkeſbury, Cirenceſter, Black- 

ley, Durſley, Leechlade, Cambden, New- 
ham, Stow, Tetbury, Sudbury, Wotton, 
Marſhfield, and part of Briſtol. 


Worceſter, Eveſham, Bewdley, Droitwich, 


Stourbridge, Kidderminſter, Bromſgrove, 
Perſhore, and Tidbury. 

Monmouth, Abergavenny, Caerleon, Chep- 
ftow, Newport, and Pontipool. 

Hereford, Lempſter, Weobly, Kyniton, Rol:, 
Pemb, Ledbury, and Bromyard. 

Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Biſhop- 
caſtle, Whitchurch, Wenlock, Wem, New- 
port, and Oſweſtry. 

Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaftle-under-Line, 

Burton, Pembridge, Wolverhampton, Stow, 
Rugley, Stone, and Utoxeter. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


Warwick, Coventry, Blrmiogtios, Stratford 
upon Avon, Atherton, Coleſhill, T amworth, 
Nuneaton, and Aulceſter. 

Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſhby de la 
Zouch, Boſworth, and Harborough. 


Derby, Cbeſterfield, Wirkfworth, Aſhbourne, - 


Balſover, Buxton, and Bakewell. 


Nottingham, Newark, Redford, Southwell, 


Mansfield, Worklop, Blithe, and Tuxford. 
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Counties, Chief Towns. Counties» 
LI S coLN. Lincoln, Boſton, Stamford, Grantham, M Au. 


by, Gainſborough, Spalding, Stanton, He 

| caſtle, Croyland, New Sleaford, and Lou 
RUTLAND. Oakham, and Uppingham. 

Nox THAMPTOR. Northampton, Peterborough, Brackley, ) 

ventry, Oundle, 'Towceſter, Rothng 

Wellinborough, Higham Ferrers, Rig 

ingham, Kettering, and Thrapſton, 


LTHUME 


I CASTER 


WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


STMORE[ 


HANTS» Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſmouth, 4 
1 do ver, Baſingſtoke, Chriſtchurch, Pete 
field, Lymington, Ringwood, Run 
Alresford ; and Newport, Yarmouth, x; 
| Cowes, in the Iſle of Wight. 

WI1ILTS. Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, Malmſbi 
| Wilton, Warminſter, Chippingham, Cri 
| lade, Trowbridge, Bradford, and Calne, 
Doxs Er. Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborne, Shafteſhy 
Pool, Blandford, Bridport, Weymouil 

| Melcombe, Winburn, and Wareham, 
| SOMERSET. | Bath, Wells, part of Briſtol, Taunton, Bridy 


MBERLA 


iddleſex 
compreh 
aline. 


water, Wincaunton, IIcheſter, Watch Countier 
Minehead, Milborn Port, Glaſtonb e bs E: 
Dulverton, Wellington, Dunſter, Somert 
Yeovil, Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, Sh 
| ton-Mallet, Froome, and Croſcombe. 
Devon, Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Biddeford, r. 
| verton, Dartmouth, Taviſtock, Oakhany 
ton, 'Topſham, Honiton, Aſhburton, Ct 
diton, Torrington, Moulton, Totneſs, 
minſter, Plympton, and Iifracomb. 
CoRnWALL, Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Saltaſh, Bo 
| myn, St. Ives, Padſtow, Tregony, Fove 
Penryn, Kellington, Leſtwithiel, Leka 7 
Helſton, Redruth, and Penzance. Crantie 
Ee | INT, 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. NBIGH, 
| ET 1 5 5 0XT GOV 
YORK, York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Rippo 
Pontefract, Hull, Richmond, Scatborougl 
Malton, Sheffield, Doncaſter, Whith 
Northallerton, Sherbourn, Bradford, 16 £551 
caſter, Boroughbridge, Giſborougb, He 
don, Pickering, Wetherby, Beverly, by JIU 
lington, Hewden, Knareſborough, Hatte | 
MONE 


ley, Skipton, Ripley, Yarum, and Set 
| ada Dusk! 
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Chief 3 


Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, South Shields, 
Stanhope, Barnard Caſtle, Hartlepool, 
Auckland, and Darlington. 


| WHUMBERLAND. Newcalſtle-upon- Tyne, Berwick, Tinmouth, 


Morpeth, Alnwick, Hexham, North Shields, 
and Wooller. 

Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Liverpool, 
Warrington, Clithero, Ormſkirk, Wigan, 
Rochdale, Kirkham, Hornby, Poulton, 
Bury, Hawkeſhead, and Newton. 

Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Burton, Amble- 
ſide, Kirbyſteven, Ortan, Brough, and Mil- 
throp. 

. Carliſle, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Penrith, 
Keſwick, Brampton, Holm, Egremont, 
Longton, RKavenglaſs, Wigton, Working- 
ton, Keſwick, Ireby, Allonby, Mary port, 
and Harrington. 


liddleſex, being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of judicature, is 
comprehended 3 in any circuit; nor is Cheſhire, as being a county 


6 hief Towns. 


London, Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, Brentford, 
Barnet, Highgate, Hampſtead, Kenſington, 
| Staines, Enfield, Edgworth, Hackney, 
Hampton Court, and Chelſea, _ 

Cheſter, Namptwich, Macclesfield, Congle- 
ton, Northwich, Frodiſham, Stockport, 
Sandwich, Middlewich, Malpas, Knotsford, 
Wirleach, and Haulton. | 


CIRCUITS OF WALES. 


 NorTna Eacsr Cikcuir. 


"St Hie, Towns. 


Flint, St. Aſaph, Holywell, and Caerwys. 

Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 

Montgomery, Llanidlos, Llanvylin, Machyn- 
leth, and Welchpool. 


NorTH WEST Circuir. 


Beaumaris, Llanrickmead, Holyhead, and 
Newburgh. 

Bangor, Caernarvon, Aberconway, and Pul- 
hilly. 

Bala, Dolgelhe, and Harleigh, 


Sour 
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Counties. | Chief Towns, en 

Ra DNOR. Radnor, Preſtein, and Knighton, 7h it 
BU, ON. Brecknock, Bealt, and Ly. e counties 
GLAMORGAN» Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Swan | agzytities 
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SouTan WEST CIRCUIT. 


PrMBROKE, St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pembroke, Pil 

Pp MA: a „ 
var, Milturdhaven, Kilganing, Newpy 

TFenby, and Whiſton. 

C ARDIGAN. Cardigan, Aberiſtwyth, Llanbadarn-yaye 
and 1 regaron, 
CAERMARTHEN. Caermarthea, Kidwelly, Llandilovawr, I 
| nelthy, Llangharn, and Llamindoyery, 


In EncLany there are 


40 counties, which ſend to parliament - __ 8 knights. anting, has 
25 cities (Ely none, London four) - 50 citizens, 200. Anin 
267 boroughs, two cach + = - 334 burgeſſes. he bull- do: 
5 boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdley, r their cou 
Higham Ferrers, Monmouth) one each ; burgeſſes. tried to ot 

2 univerſities - - - - 4 repreſentative for ſpec 


8 cinque ports (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hythe, and their three depen- 
dants, Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford) two 
each x * 


e breed of 
inciples. 
nds, one b 


16 barons: lands of 


| eſerted, an 

WALES. becp hav 

12 counties « 5 - 12 knights, ples, It 1 

12 boroughs, (Pembroke two, Merioneth none) DO oo 
one each R RE 12 burgeſſes vs, deer, 
dochops, 

| The bird 

OCOTLAN Ds keys, pea 

33 ſhires 1 - - - 30 knights. ucks, pigec 

67 extes and boroughs 2 15 burgeſſes. eſe, wild 
| | | 3 cs, grow 

Total - 558 bus kinds 

| | apples, j: 

199. Climate, Soil, and Vegetable Productiont.] The exhalations fron ches, bull 
the {urrounding ſea, render the air humid, and the weather changeav* Witt variety 

but prevent the extremities of heat and cold experienced on the cou are ſupy 
nent, and clothe the ground with a perpetual verdure. vlly in C 
The ſoil in different parts is variouſly diverſified, and in ſome placelcacy of 

is deep, in others ſhallow; but whatever be it's nature and quality, " With re; 
Engliſh huſbandman well knows how to convert it to his uſe. „. Te 


count 
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rity in the world has carried agriculture to a greater degree of 
f410n than the Engliſh. Beſides the great variety of efc.ilent 
s, which are produced here for the ufe of wan and brute, hem 

1 fax, with woad and madder for dying, are cultivated in Enylind. 
de counties of Kent, Surry, Flex, and Hampſhire produce the i; 9 = 
mantities of hops, which now make a very conſiderable article of 
Ile. Saffron is produced chiefly in Eſſex, Suffolk, and Cambridge- 
re. and eteemed the beſt in the world. 

out the time of the Norman congueſt, England ahounded with 
de. It was the barbarous temper of the Conqueror, to prefer his 


RY | 
relle. 


wan 


e, MO: diverſions to the peace and convenience of the inhabitants, and ac- 
epa nely many extenſive tracts of cultivated land and towns were laid 


ike, to make room for foreſts, for the king and his nobles to hunt 
The number of them was {ruty-nine, bat they are now reduced to 
rery ſew, the principal of which are Windſor Foreſt, New Foreſt, 
e Foreſt of Dean, and the Foreit of Sheryood, "Fheſe large tracts 
nd formerly abounded with oak, heech, maple, poplar, elm, cheſ- 
t, walnut trees, &c. but from the little care that is taken to plant 
hung trees, as the old ones are cut GOWN, it Las been teared that this 
nine nation will be deſtitute of timber proper tor flip-building. 
anting, has, deed, become lately more common. 

200. Animals.} There arc very tew animals peculiar to England. 
he bull-dog, the maſtiff, and the cock, however, are here remarkable 
r their courage and fierceneſe, which they are oblerved to loſe when 
tried to other countries; and their horſes are the fineſt in the world 
th for ſpeed and ſtrength.— It would be well if the improvements in 
ge brecd of theſe animals were founded on more humane and virtuous 
inciples. Ihe Engliſh oxen are large and fat; the {heep are of two 
Inds, one bred in the downs and upland pailvies, the other on the 
wands of Eflex and Lincolnſhire: the {lc of the former breed is 
eſerted, and the fleeces of the latter. Maſt improvements in the breed 
1 ſheep have been lately made by a Culley, a Bakewell, and their diſ- 
ves It is computed that there are no le{s than eight millions of 
ces annually ſhorn in England, The other quadiupeds are afles, 
us, deer, hogs, hares, rabbits, foxes, iquirrels, cats, otters, Dacgers, 
dochogs, moles, &c. ; formerly wolves were very numeraus. | 
The birds are nearly the ſame as in other par:s of Europe, viz. 
Keys, peacocks, common poul.ry, as cocks, pul:ets, capons, {wans, 
cks, pigeons, &c. The wild kinds ate buiterds, wild geeſe, brent 
ee, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plovers, pheatants, partridges, woud- 
cks, growſe, quail, ſnipes, wood-pigcons, land- rails, hawks of va- 
Jus kinds, kites, buzzards, herons, bitterns, crows, rooks, ravens, 
wpies, jackdaws, jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, nightingales, gold- 
behes, bullfinches, chaffinches, linnets, larks, yellowhammers, with a 
aſt variety of other {mall birds. The Corniſh chouoh and the wheat- 
ir are ſuppoſed to be peculiar to England; the former is found pen— 
ly in Cornwall, and the latter, which is equal to the ortolan in the 
encacy of it's fleſu and flavour, in Suſſex. | 


7 
f 


With regard to filh, few countries in the world have a greater va- 
ly, The rivers and ponds abound in ſalmon, trout, elo, pike, camp, 
| | | EE tench, 
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tench, barbel, perch, gudgeons, ſmelts, roach, daice, plaice, gone: 
and craw fiſh. In ſome of the lakes of Wales, and in Winanderaee, bed. II 
Westmoreland, is found a very delicate fiſh called a char; it!; 7 ry climate 
trout kind, and thought to be peculiar to England. The und | 
" 
ſeas are full of cod, mackarel, mullets, baſe, guardfiſh, haddoek, w;W:iectcd b. 
ings, herrings, pilchards, ſkate, turbot, ſoles, hollybuts, of which ing and! 
moſt famous fiſhery is on the coaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire, eg, and *! 
what are preferred to all others by the voluptuous, john-dorie; iz over tht 
mullets. Shell-fiſh are alſo found in plenty, as lobſters, crabs, pray The moun 
{hrimps, oyſters, ſcallops, cockles, muſcles, wilks, periwinkle; e, the - 
The coaſts are ſometimes viſited by whales, and by vaſt numbers tbyſhire, 
porpoiſes, In ſome parts, a few ſeals are ſcen upon the rock, oi Vrynole 
not frequently, N | Wrekin 
The principal reptiles of this country are vipers, ſnakes, and uam dend. ! 
and the inſects, bees, humble bees, hornets, waſps, ants, guats, is ed Down 
great variety, and many other inſeAs common to the other par; beg ric 
Europe. 5 | b in Wore 
201. Mineral Productions and M ſaters.] Copper, lead, iron, and n Down 
are found in many of the counties of England -wadd or black gland i 
only in Cumberland, where the mine is opened once in about e lize the 
years to ſupply the reſt of the world. But the tin mines of Coma re; the! 
and Devonſhire are the moſt valuable. It is remarkable, tliey weer, the C 
known ſeveral centuries before the Chriſtian ra, and have couſ Derwent 
been worked ever ſince that remote period of time, Ibis metal, The lakes 
ſides it's enriching the proprietors, affords a confiderable revenue tot indeed 11 
Prince of Wales, who is alſo Duke of Cornwall, and an important s have be 
ticle of trade to the Engliſh, in almoſt every market of the kno arable 
world, The mundic found in the Corniſh tin mines was of no vil tam mere 
till the beginning of the preſent century, when Gilbert Clarlce d nbnädgeſ 
vered a method of ſmelting it, and now it brings in 150,500]. 4 d form a 
wally, No gold mines have hitherto been diſcovered in England,“ reland, V 
ſmall quantities of that metal have been found in the Corniſ tin oP and cle 
There are ſeveral filver mines in Devonſhire; but they have not Hany lar 
worked for many years, though they produced ſeven hundred pounſe23- Ma 
of fine filver in the year 1296. | er nation 
Fuller's earth is found in ſeveral counties, and is found ſo vec nutafture 
fary for the woollen manufacture, that the exportation of it is y! the houſe 
hibited. | | Ing by hi: 
Marble, flate, freeſtone, and a great quantity of other uſeful {al ch, from 
ſtances, are ſound in the mines and quarries of England. _ Clik wor 
There are many medicinal waters in England, the principal are tl 6 firſt inve 
hot-baths of Bath and Briſtol in Somerſetſhire, and thoſe of Buxton ber“? lik 
Derbyſhire ; the mineral waters of Scarborough, Harrowgate, Tui but tew 
bridge, Dulwich, Epſom, and Acton. porcelain 
202. Face of the Coumry, Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes.| Ve une 
ever advantages other countries may derive from luxuriancy of 10 exported 
England thrives by the hand of induſtry, and exhibits ſcenes cheer a, but eve 
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and warm. Flouriſhing cities and thriving towns, cheerful vallas * of t 
end comfortable cottages, with ſurrounding fields and meads, vail ne c 
and, as 


nd hills, and plains and downs, yellow with corn, green in peng 
| yerdut 
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gore, or ſpeckled with thouſands of flocks and herds, diverſify the 
oecd. In the ports are ſeen veſſels fraught with the produce of 


N 
bunden 


* ry climate, or bearing hence in exchange the curious manufactures 

ound ME 19120: Unnumbered are the diviſions into which the country is | 
_ TR roads, rivers, and canals : in the latter are ſeen boats = 
hich ofſing and repaſſing; on the roads the ponderous Waggons labour 

ire, , and the lighter vehicles of convenience or pleaſure, drive rat- 


g over the grounds both night and day. | 

The mountains of England ſeem diminutive, if compared with the i 
des, the Atlas, or the Alps. The principal ones are the Peak in \ | 
'byſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Skiddaw, Derwent-Fells, 1 
Wrynoſe and Lanvellin in Cumberland, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, 
Wrekin in Shropſhire, and the Cheviot hills on the borders of 


les a 
| Praun 
cles, 
mber; 0 


Cx3, b 


worn Wetland. But beſides theſe, there are many lofty hills, generally . 
„bleed Downs, ſcattered over the whole country, ſome of them form- 19 
par; hes ridges or chains, as the Chiltern hills in Bucks, the Malvern | 
bin Worceſterſhire, the Cotſwold hills in Glouceſterſhire, and the — | 
«nd n Downs in Suſſex. 55 of 22s 
2c kr gland is well watered with rivers, which beautify the landſcape, | 
ot ze the ſoil, and forward the buſineſs of manufactures and com- | 1 


Comm! re; the principal are the Thames, the Medway, the Severn, the | | f 


e we en, the Ouſe, the Tyne, the Wear, the Tees, the Avon, the Eden, , 
oulan Derwent, the Ribble, the Merſey, and the Dee. IE 1 
etal, te lakes of England are but few, though it appears from hiſtory, 
ue 10% indeed in ſome places from the face of the country, that meres and 


tant 2 
> knny 


5 have been very frequent in England, till drained and converted A 
arable land by induſtry. 'The chief lakes now remaining are | 
ham mere, Wittleſea mere, and Ramſey mere in the iſle of Ely, in 


9 val 

le dif abndgeſhire. All theſe meres, in rainy ſcaſons, are overflowed, 
ol. fem a lake of forty or fifty miles in circumference. In Weſt— 
land, M reland, Winander mere 1s ten miles long, and two broad, and very 


ep and clear; and in the mountainous parts of Cumberland, there 

many large and beautiful broad waters or lakes. 

203. Manufattures and Commerce.] England is ſuperior to every 

er nation of the world, in the variety and excellence of it's woollen | 
anutacture, This is accounted the {taple trade of the kingdom, and | 
me houſe of lords, the chancellor, with the great ſeal and mace 
ng by him, fits before the throne on the firſt of the woolpacks, 
ich, from an ancient cuſtom, are laid acroſs the room. It's cotton | 
Ck works are alſo very conſiderable. The weaving of ſtockings | 
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al ave oP brit invented, and is now very extenſively carried on in this country. 
Buxton pers likewiſe made in almoſt every part of the Kingdom, and there 


but few towns without their manafaRures of hats. In the making 


te, Ty 
porcelain and delft ware many thouſands are conſtantly employed; 


Wa are uncqualled in the execution of theſe beautiful wares, and theſe [5 
y of (oF Ported not only to the different countfies of Europe and Ame- 4 
; cheerlMF* but even to the Eaſt Indies; and ſuch is the excellence aud in- 8 
vile of the artificers of metals, that were we willing to adopt the 1 
s, val bology of the ancients, we might ſay that Vulcan had fixed upon | 
perpetd gland, as his eſpecial place of reſidence. Sheffield and ee | 

Vercus ave | 
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have long been famous for their hard-wares, but theſe manufadyre | top by © 
not confined to*theſe two particular towns. Artificers in dul; \rticed to 
iron are to be found all over the country, and whether we ent ndred and 
maſſive or minute works, the ponderous apparatus of ſhips, nl YL: ſpacious 
or the ſmaller conveniences of clocks, watches, &c. we may ali; ſuppoſed 
mire their abilities and improvements. Beſides all theſe, had ere the ar 
various other manufactures, too numerous to mention here. Th. The Rom 
the produce of their mines, as iron, lead, tin, copper, Pit-coal 4 noumental 
peras, alum, &c. their cattle (eſpecially their horſes, which * mps are al 
principal article of commerce) corn, butter, cheeſe, pork, beef \Miipuing mo 
cult, &c. and the productions of their fitheries, form the export, cus, rut 
trading nation. f noah te 
England did not begin to feel it's conſequence as a commer lt to pre! 
nation, till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. That princeſs firſt opet mam terr! 
the eyes of her ſubjects to the advantages which their ſituation A], into a ro 
ally held out to them, and generally the efforts of her ſucceſſor}, The Saxe 
been directed to the ſame end. | wedrals a 
During the infancy of foreign commerce, it was judged expedie pod in . 
to grant excluſive charters to particular bodies or corporations iquity of 
men; hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hudſon's Bay, Turkey, Au en hill, 
and Royal African Companies firſt took their riſe ; but the t 5 called 
Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa are now laid open; and it is the cn und. 8. 
of ſome, that if commercial reſtrictions were entirely abandoned AR the 
every quarter of the world, it would tend to the public beneſt, on learn 
the increaſe of navigation, and to the improvement of the natio tons, 1 
revenue. es | N in a nea 
204. Curiofities, Natural and Artificial.) Among the naturil n a plain 
rioſities of England, the moſt remarkable are the ebbing and fon le chart 
well, the unfathomable caverns, and the mountains of the Pe: mble thoſe 
Similar curioſities, on a {ſmaller ſcale, are to be met with in ot Among t. 
parts of the country, and alſo petrifying, as well as hot and coldn pon the 5 
neral ſprings. —— England 
The curious works of art are ancient and modern. The ante h carried 
ties are Britiſh, Roman, and Saxon, or Daniſh. The Britiſh a 4 10 
quities conſiſt chiefly of circles of ſtones or altars; theſe are gener: js, and 
rude and unfaſhioned with any chiſſel, like the memorials of the He, 
triarchs. Veſtiges of theſe are to be met with in Cornwall, Der * 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, Cumberland, and many other parts of Engler . as 
but the moſt remarkable monument of this kind, is Stoneheng? " 1 | 
Saliſbury-piain, in Wiltſhire ; from the amazing magnitude of WW 1 
ſtones, it has even been dowbted whether it was a production w/ as 
human art; ſome have imagined that the ſtones are artifici!l, 2 lot bye 
were made on the ſpot, from a perſuaſion, that the ancients halt * 
art of making ſtones with ſand, and a ſtrong lime or cement, but! 
authors are agreed that they were brought from a quarry of ton 
called the Grey Wethers, on Marlborough Dewns, fifteen m1 
from the ſpot. The upright ſtones are fixed in a kind of ſockets d 
in a chalky ſoil, with ſmall flints driven in between the ſtone and 
ſocket ; they are from twenty to thirty feet high, and of a prodigi 
thickneſs ; they have tenons on the top, and are connected together 
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{cendants were eminent for their learning. Early in the thirteary 
century, in the reign of Henry III. Roger Bacon, a friar at 0, 
ford, wrote treatiſes on the flux and reflux of the ſea, on coſmoprerhy 
aſtronomy, optics, metallurgy, and upon the impediments of kg, 
ledge, In the days of Henry VIII. the names of Wolſey, Lela 
and others, were eminent in literature. At this time encourage 
ment was given to learned foreigners to ſettle in England, Faw 


DO 


VI. during his ſhort life, encouraged thoſe foreigners, and Patroniehf 
learning. During the bloody reign of the bigotted Mary, learninolf 


as well as religious liberty, ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe. Elin 
beth, her fiſter, was herſelf a learned princeſs : in her reign the En 
of Eſſex and Southampton, and Philip Sydney, were learned then 
ſelves, and the patrons of genius. Shakeſpeare, Spencer, Camden 
and other writers, flouriſhed during this period. James I. was an w 
thor and a patron of learning; he encouraged foreigners, and con 
red honorary titles and pecuniary emoluments on the ſecond (or Franc 
Bacon. His ſon, Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecial 
ſculpture, painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Ruben 
Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other eminent artiſts; and had it ng 
been for the civil wars, he ſeemed likely to have converted his cou 
and capital into a ſecond Athens. The collections he had made f 


that purpoſe, conſidering his pecuniary difficulties, were {tupendou 
ſuch was his expence, he poſſeſſed four and twenty palaces, moſt e 
gantly furniſhed. His favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, imiate 
him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing ſum of four hund 
thouſand pounds fterling, upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſits 


The Earl of Arundel, however, has been conſidered as the yre 
Meoecenas of that age, and by the immenſe acquiſitions he made of 2 
tiquities, eſpecially his famous marble inſcriptions, may be conlidere 
as a patron or encourager of literature, equal to the greateſt of t 
Medicean princes. The enthuſiaſts for the fine arts may account Cron 
well a Goth: during his time the king's furniture was all put to file 


his pictures, diſpoſed of at very low prices, enriched the principal eq 


lections of Europe, Even his palaces were pulled to pieces, andt 

materials of them ſold. Action, however, brings forward dormant 
latent powers into excellence; and it has been thought that the tore 
and compaſs of our tongue were firſt put to trial in that period of cv 
commotions, the ſpeeches of the parliament orators being of a {ral 
much ſuperior to what any former period produced. And Crom 
himſelf was not inſenfible to literary abilities: Uſher, not v/1thftandi 
his being a biſhop, received a penſion from him; Marvel and Matt 
were in his ſervice ; Waller, who was his relation, was careſſed | 
him. He gave one hundred pounds a year to the divinity profellor 
Oxford; and intended to have erected a college at Durham, ior! 
benefit of the northern counties. The reign of Charles II. wa a 
tinguiſhed for the great proficiency to which it carried natural kno 
ledge, eſpecially by the inſtitution of the Royal Society. It has be 
accounted by ſome the Auguſtan age in England, Certain it >" 


the Paradiſe Loſt, by John Milton, was publiſhed at that time, ta 


which no other poem has received higher encomiums, as _ 
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ten f all the excellence of all the ancients. The names of Boyle, 


it Oy ke, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, Tiilotfon, Butler, Cowley, 
rephy ler, Dryden, Otway, and many others, all diſtinguiſned this 
knoy od by their productions; it would have been well they had univer- 
Leland been as eminent for their piety. In this reign lived Chriſtopher 


)!rape 


en, the eminent architect; and painters were numerous. 
dw 


hereign of Queen Anne has generally been accounted the Auguſtan 


011. i; England. To the names of Locke, Halley, Ray, and a num- 
arning of others, with the celebrated Newton, in her time were added 
Eliza 


e of Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, 
ie, and many other eminent writers, in the catalogue of authors of 
day. Perhaps when the preſent age ſhall have paſſed away, poſ- 
y may look back on it's improvements, and call it the golden age 
fences and arts. Perhaps ſuperior abilities to thoſe which diſtin- 
h the reign of the preſent king, in almoſt every department of 
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Franiſt ure and the arts, were never known in any age or nation of the 

pecia 14. | . . 

17 ob, Principality of Wales.) This country is. politically included in 
N nd 


gland, with which it joins, and it's nataral hiſtory is pretty much 

fame. This country was formerly famous for 1t's poets and bards, 

{ was the ſeat of learning when England ſcarcely knew the uſe of 
ters, It abounds in Britiſh and Roman antiquities, which it's own 

med authors have particularly deſcribed. The ifle of Angleſea, 

ed Mona by Tacitus, was the principal ſeminary of the druids, and 
chief ſeat of their rites and religion, except Stone Henge on Saliſ- 
y Flain; and monuments fimilar to that, but on a ſmaller ſcale, are 
Wncrous here, Among the Roman antiquities is Caerphilly-cattle 
Glamorganſhire, the remains of which till ſhew it to have been 

ca beautiful fabrick : one half of the round tower is fallen down, 

the other overhangs it's baſis above nine feet, affording as great 

riolity as the celebrated leaning tower at Piſa in Italy. 

Among the many lofty mountains in Wales, where the natives re- 
ated and made ſo many long and hardy ſtruggles againſt the Roman, 

pylo-Saxon, and Norman powers, the moſt remarkable are Snow- 

nin Caernarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon, which lies partly in Mont- 
Imery and partly in Cardiganſhire. This country likewiſe abounds 
laces, the principal of which are Lyhn Jigid, or Pimble Mere, 
Lyhn Savedhan, or Brecknock Mere; the latter of which is ſo 
l of fiſh, that the inhabitants ſay, two-thirds of it is water, and the 

fin. The road from England to Holyhead runs over a lofty 

buntain, called Penmanmoer, and affords a grand or awful ſcene to a 
ger; over his head hangs a craggy and enormous rock, threaten- 
every moment to cruſh him with it's fall, and below him a fright» 

precipice, with the waves of the ſea tremendouſly daſhing againſt 
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100t of the mountain. | | 
207. Hiſory. England was inhabited originally by a people called 
ons, of the fame ſtock with the ancient Gauls or Celtæ. The firſt 
veſt that was made of this part of the iſland was by the Romans; 
Ws begun in the year 43, under the Emperor Claudius, and was 

Aaz completed 
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completed in 78, under Domitian. Julius Cæſar had invaded 

iſland in the years 54 and 53, before the Chriſtian ra, but he ml 
effect a conqueſt, bis forces being repulſed by the natives, In ,, 
the Romans, being no longer able to defend fo diſtant a pra 


er. XX 
nts of W 


ent, with 
{ Marlbo! 


linquiſhed it to the old inhabitants, who, calling in the Saxons; nich the 
Germany, to aſſiſt them to repel the invaſion of the Picts m on was CC 
were all conquered by them, except thoſe who retired into Wk, be wbiggit 

T he Saxon tribes, arriving at different times, formed ſeven üer d George 
kingdoms, which having ſome kind of union among themſelves, ar George 
together called the Heptarchy: this continued through three or 1 ad the ſe 
centuries, till the ſeveral kingdoms which compoſed it were 1 Miþ0%ing p 
duced by Egbert, one of the princes, into the one extenſive Kingde attende 
of England about the year 827. we ent. Th 

About the year 866 the Danes, under their king Ivar, invited cope J. 


the Earl Bruern Bocard, made a deſcent upon England, and congy 
ed Northumberland. Soon after this they conquered Eaſt Anoli 
and in 873 they were maſters of Mercia. About 87 they wer 
poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, king Alfred heing obliged to hi 
himſelf from their purſuit ; but ſoon after, this prince entirely (eſe 
ed them, and forced them either to abandon the j{land, or fubmit 
his government: thoſe who choſe the latter ſettled in Eaſt Anpl 
They generally revolted at the beginning of every reign; and ab 
1003 Swain, King of Denmark, conquered all the northern part 
England, and King Ethelred retiring into Normandy, the whole ca 
try ſubmitted. Upon his death the Danes proclaimed his ſon, Carut 
king; but the Engliſh having recalled Ethelred, the ifland was, 3 
were, divided between them, till 1017, when Canute became milk 
of all England. Under Edward the Confeſſor, in 1047, the va 
line was reſtored without blood; but the Normans, under William 
Conqueror, ſubdued the kingdom in 1066, and the kings of Engl: 
ever ſince have been the deſcendants of this prince. In 1283; Wi 
was ſubdued by Edward I. Lewellen, their laſt king, being defeat 
and ſlain; and in 1602, England and Scotland were united unit 
James, the ſucceſſor of Elizabeth, His reign was pacike ; and whi 
it gradually diveſted the crown of many of it's ancient powers 1 
ſources of income, without providing others in their ſtead ; contribut 
greatly to depreſs the authorities of the king and the nobles, as ut 
as to enlarge the liberties, and exalt the political importance oft 
commons. His ſon Charles was deſtined to contend with his co 
mons, in defence of the ancient powers of the crown, and to periſh 1 
the conteſt, A temporary confuſion of republicaniſm, and the ui 
ation of an illuſtrious uſurper, ſeemed but to prove, that civil gone 
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ment could not be happily maintained in England, if monarchy ve! wen 14 
aboliſhed, The reſtoration of Charles II. re-eſtabliſhed a limited aq Om 
narchy, but could not extinguiſh the ambition of unreſtrained pon 3; 
in the boſom of the ſovereign, nor the accuſtomed politioai tert 3 
lence of the ſubjects. The weakneſs and the vice of Charles I. Lode 
James II. inſtead of ſuffering the political exaſperation of men's mut To TE 
to mellow into tranquillity, inflamed it to new convulſions, which,! ow 
the year 1688, ended in the Revolution, The prudence aud " LK, 


u.. XV. SCOTLAND; 387 
te l of William III. with difficulty, ſettled, once more, the govern- 
x an of without the miſchiefs of a lengthened civil war. The victories 
Wh  \[artborough rendered the reign of Queen Anne, the period in 


ich the aſcendancy of the popular ſpirit in the Engliſh conftitu- 
n was completely confirmed, A blind and exceſſive devotednefs to 
be wbiggiſh half of the nation occaſioned the reigns of George J. 
4 George IL to be diſturbed by ſucceſſive rebellions. In the reign 


id the ſeeds of others of a diffeient character have been ſown. 
roving political importance in the ſyſtem of the powers of Europe, 
attended this progreſs of the internal politics of the Britiſh govern- 
ent, The victories of Marlborough and the peace of Utrecht, made 
beorge J. the umpire among the kings of Europe. George II. ere 
expired, ſaw the aſcendancy of Britain re-eſtabliſhed, The Ame- 
ein war ſeemed to diſmember the Britiſh empire; yet left it's real 
rngth and grandeur undiminiſhed. At the preſent moment, the 
ith is confeſſedly, in Europe, in Aſia, and on the Atlantic Ocean, 
ge ird and the greateſt of nations. | 
ubmit | | 
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Scotland lies between fifty-four and fifty-nine degrees north latitude, 
between one and fix weſt longitude. It is bounded on the weſt, 


- Td { 
: * eth, and eaſt, by the Iriſh, Deucaledoman, and German ſeas, or 
os * Ire properly the Atlantic Ocean; and on the ſouth by England, 
nd wil Pbich it is ſeparated by no natural boundary, if we except the 


way Frith, near Carliſle, on the weſt; and the mouth of the 
ed, at Berwick, on the eaſt, In the time of the Romans, how- 
kr, it extended much farther, being bounded by the wall raiſed by 
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wn and Norman kings of England, it included Northumberland, 
eltmoreland, and Cumberland. : | 

208. Div;fions.] Scotland was anciently divided into two parts, 
rated by the Frith of Forth. The northern diviſion contains fif- 


| govet ; | ; 
chy oi ennties, and the ſouthern, eighteen ; and theſe counties or ſhires 
ed wil ubdivided as in the following table: 

> powe | 


Shirer, C; hief Towns. 


, | 
Jai far IxBURGH, | Edinburgh, Muſſelburgh, Leith and Dalkeith. 


s II. 2 | . | : | 
m__ I} Dunbar, Haddington, and North Berwick. 
BY wp Ones Berwick, Dunſe, and Lauder. 


d the 


-1020vGn, Jedburgh, Kelſo, and Melroſe, 
12K | 


LEIRK, Selkirk. 
Aa 3 PernLEs. 


(George III. the ancient party contentions have been extinguiſhed ; 


it people between Newcaſtle and Carlifle ; and, under ſome of the 
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PEEBLES, 
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DumFRIts. 
WIGTOWRX. 
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Bur and 
CalTHNESsS, 

\ | RENFREW. 
STIRLING. 
LINLITHGO Ww. 
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PERTEH. 


1 KINCARDINE. 
ll ABERDEEN. 


Il INVERNESS. 

ll NAlR NE and CRo- 
MAR TIE. 

ARGYLE. 

Flirt. 


FoRFAR. 
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SUTHERLAND. 
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Ross. 
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Edinburgh 
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Aberdeen, Ber vy, 
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Inverneſs and Inverlochy. 


Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Divgwall, Taine 
Fortroſe, tarernets: Nas I'orres 
Elgin, Cullen, Banff, Inverury, Kintore 


Forfar, Perth, 5 Cowper, St. Andrews 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anftruther, Eaſt and Weſt Pitteniveem 


EUROPE. 


Peebles. 

Glaſgow, Hamilton, Tank: and Rutherplen, 

Dumfries and Annan. 

Wigtown, Stranraer, Whitehorn, and New, 
Douglas. 

Aire, Kilmarnock, Irwin, Maybole, Stewart 

and Saltcoats. | 


Part h. 


Dumbarton, 


Rothſay, Wick, and Thurſo, 


Renfrew, Paiſley, Greenock and Port- Ola 

Stirling and Falkirk. 

Linhthgow, Borrowſtounnels, and ure 
Ferry. 

Perth, Scone, Dumblane, Blair, Cries, at 
Dunkeld. 

Bervey, Stonhive, and Kincardine. 

Old Aberdeen, New Aberdeen, Fraferſbur 


Peterhead, Kintore, Strathbogie, Inverary 


and Old Meldrum. 


Nairne, Cromartie, Tayne, and Tarbat. 


Inverary, Dunſtaffnage, and Campbelltown, 


St. Andrews, Cowper, Falkland, Kirkedliy 


Inverkeithing, Ely, Burnt-Iiland, Dunfer 
line, Dyſart, Anſtruther, and Aberdour, 
Montroſe, Forfar, Dundee, Arbroath, and! 


chin. 
Banff and Cullen. 


KIRKCUDBRI our. Kirkcudbright, New Galloway, Gatehouſe 


Keith, and Caſtle- Douglas. 
Straithy and Dornock. 


| Culroſs, Clackmanan, Alloa, and Kinrofs 


Taine, Dingwall, 
New Kelſo. 
Elgin and Forres. 
Kirkwall and Skalloway, 


In all thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty repreſentatives t 
in the Parliament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs chuſing at 
nately, as do Nairne and Cromartie, and Clackmanan and Kinro% 

The royal boroughs which chuſe Foes are, 


Montroſe, Aberbrothic, Brechin 


an 


Fortroſe, Roſemarkae, 
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| Dyſert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, Burnt Iſland - < - 
Iverkeithing, Dumfermline, Queensferry, Culroſs, Stirlin 
Glaſgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, Dumbarton A — 
Haddington, Dunbar, North Berwick, Lauder, Jedburgh - 
celkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, Lana WE; 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaban, Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown, New Galloway, Stranraer, Whitehorn - 
Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Campbelltown, Inverary 7 - 
Some geographers divide Scotland into two parts, diſtinguiſhed into 
lands and Lowlands, on account of the mountainous country 1n 
e north, and the flat tracts on the ſouth. The ancient dreſs of the 
ghlanders was peculiar to themſelves, and very much reſembled the 
ilitary habit of the ancients; it conſiſted chiefly of the bonnet, fille- 
er, and plaid, They now dreſs like the Lowlanders. 

209. Climate, Soil, and Vegetable Productions.] Scotland, though 
wated in ſo high a latitude, that it's longeſt day in ſummer, in the 
ore northern parts, is more than eighteen hours, and it's longeſt win- 
r night of conſequence equally long, is yet far more temperate than 
tight at firſt be imagined. The warm breezes from the ſurrounding 
25 not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of the air, but alſo, by keep- 
git in agitation, render it pure and ſalubrious, and prevent thoſe 
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. de neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, generally covered with 


town, ow, the air is keen and piercing for nearly nine months in the year. 
rk The foil varies in different parts of the country, It is not in gene- 
Dune fo fertile as that of England, and in many places ſeems mach bet- 
lour, x adapted for paſturage than agriculture; the latter, however, has of 
and re been attended to, and fo rapidly has the art of cultivation been dif- 
uſed over the kingdom, that the aſpect of the country appears to be 
paterially changed. In many ſpots, over which the barren heath for- 
chouſe WW'rl7 {pread it's fable carpet, the moſt thriving plantations now riſe to 
ew; and in others, where ſcarce a blade of graſs could vegetate, the 
n begins to wave it's yellow head. | | 
The vegetable productions of the Lowlands are much the ſame 
roſs. d thoſe of England, but they do not arrive ſo early at maturity. 
rkie, e Highlands ſtill contain many extenſive ſteril tracts; and indeed 
be ſoil in many places ſeems only adapted to the propagation of firs, 
ach thrive amazingly on the moſt rocky and barren mountains. 
Scotland appears to have been once overrun with timber. The 
tives vepeſt moraſſes contain large logs of wood, and there ſtill remain 
1fino aral extenſive foreſts. Ettrick wood, in the ſouth of Scotland, is 
Kintos, wpoſed to be the remains of the Sylva Caledonia, famous in anti- 
ty for being the reſort of wild boars; and there are ſome woods 
ide Highlands which reach twenty or thirty miles in length, 
_ 1" four or five in breadth, and produce moſt excellent oak; but, 
eng a vaſt diſtance from water carriage, it is not of much emolu— 
_ MW to the proprietors. Fol 
- WM #10. Avlinials.] The animals of Scotland are pretty much the ſame 
„ien thoſe of England. The Highlands are ſtocked with red-deer, 
backs, haves, rabbits, foxes, wild cats, and badgers ; and the hills 
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pidemic diſtempers which prevail in other countries; however, in 
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in general are covered with black cattle and ſheep. Plenty ofπ en of 
as it is called, is likewiſe found here, particularly grouſe and Neat dal ma 
cock. The horſes in Scotland, of the old and native race, are ex; ii... __ 
ingly ſmall, Formerly, their kings and novility endeavoured, y H count 
porting a larger ſpecies of riiat uſeful animal, to improve the hy: rde pri 
but they were found, by repeated trials, to degenerate both in fg ws and | 
ſpirit, The Lowlanders make uſe of a breed which came Orioinal L: chef. 
from England: and theſe are now generally diſperſed througiuu . very h. 
country. The chi 
Two remarkable birds, called the capperkaily and the tamarcan, vn. 74ce 
inhabitants of the Highlands, The capperkaily is about the fire 0 cked w. 
turkey, and eſteemed a great delicacy. The tamarcan is a ſpecies Scotland 
pheaſant, and teeds on the tender tops of the fir and pine branche nocip*l c 
from which the fleſh contracts a turpentine flavour accounted cn Do. 
agreeable both to the palate and ſtomach. m of the 
The rivers and lakes in Scotland abound in ſalmon, trout, ir broad 
and eel; and the fea ſupplies them with a variety of fal- nes perp 
fiſh. Of late years ſocieties have been erected for the improven oth, an 
of their fiſheries, and they are at preſent brought to a degree Mees, wi 
perfection that falls very little ſhort of the Dutch. Their ſalmon n it. is 
particular is of very great advantage to them, as they have it in jþt 113. M. 
power to cure, and ſend it much earlier to the Levant and ſoutben e pretty 
markets, than the Engliſh or Iriſh can, and conſequently find a quickWi:crally b 
ſale for it. 5 I inghir 
211. Minerals.) Gold 1s one of the minerals of Scotland. Sni wroug 
ſolid pieces of that much-deſired metal are often found in bro et degr 
after a great tarrent. At the nuptials of James V. with a dauge raim the 
of France, covered diſhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, are ſud i The pto 
have been preſented to the gueſts by way of deſſert; and in the in of late 
of that monarch, the mines of Crawford- moor were worked by G eotland, 
mans, under the direction of one Cornelius, their chief; but the cis  alvantag 
wars, which happened in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, obige repting 
theſe people to abandon their works, which have never ſince been i erery 
ſumed. 1 55 0 | 214. Cu 
The lead mines in Scotland, of which there are ſeveral, produit“. Upon 
great quantities of ſilver, Some mines of antimony have been dic enty mil 
vered in Dumfries-ſhire, near Edinburgh; and no country boalts offi other i 
greater plenty of 1ron-ore, both in mines and flones. The eaſt, weer as er. 
and northern parts of the country, produce exceeding good coals, Mir of Dy 
which large quantities are exported. In Lanerkſhire, or THY re, there 
large pieces of lapis lazuli are ſometimes dug up. Marble is found ih vlains, i 
the Weſtern Iſles, Alum mines have lately been diſcovered in ha The anti 
ſhire. The country abounds in flint, talc, ſea fhells, fullers' can, Ang] 
and potters' clay; and in many parts are found variegated pebble moments 
_ cryſtal, and other tranſparent ſtones, which admit of a fine poliſh. peclally it 
Mineral ſprings have been diſcovered at Moffat, Pitkeathly, Pee valifbur 
head, &c. 0 8 „en B, 
212. Face of the Country, Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes.) IH upper 


preſent improving ſtate of Scotland gives us to ſee cultivation, cans WI contre 
and various public werks; and the reſpectable names and empioyme 
c . : g ; . Z | 0 
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RT V. 
pen of buſineſs or citizens ; inſtead of the deſert waſtes and the 


fo 

* dal manners of the lordly chieftains, in their lonely caſtles, with 

exceed ir poor, but devoted, clans about them, which ſo long deformed 

by n * country. 5 n 4 . ; REG 
breed The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian Hills, the 

tize (nd and Hills, Lammer Muir, and the Cheviot or Teviot Hills, Be- 

rige chefe, Scotland contains many detached mountains, ſome of which 


very high, and of beautiful forms. | 

The chief rivers are the Forth, the Tay, the Spey, the Clyde, and 
Tweed; beſides theſe, there are many of leſs note, plentifully 
cked with ſalmon, trout, and a variety of other fiſh. 
Scotland abounds in lakes, by the inhabitants called locks, the 
nncip4! of which are the Loch Tay, the Loch Lomond, and the 
ch Du. The Scots alſo frequently give the name of loch to an 
rm of the ſea, of which Loch Fyn is one, and is fixty miles long and 


LOUt the 


can, art 
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at, ar broad. On the top of a hill near Lochneſs, accounted near two 

alt- Ves perpendicular, is a lake of freſh water, about fixty vards in 

ovenenWWroth, and hicherto thought to be unfathomable ; this lake never 

egtee eres, whereas the Lochanwyn, or green lake, about feventcen miles 
almon Won it. is perpetually covered with ice. 

t 1n tha 213. Mam factures and Commerce. | The manufactures of Scotland 
fouthenhe pretty much of the ſame kind with thoſe of England, though not 
quick erally brought to the ſame perfection. At Carron, however, in 


Wiring hire, they have a moſt extenſive iron manufacture of both caſt 
{ wrought metal, and their linen manufacture has increaſed to a 
at degree; theſe, their mines, and inexhauſtible fiſheries, chiefly 
raſh the exports of this country. . 


„ mal 
1 brook 
daughtt 


re ſud he prodigious bounties and encouragements that have been grant- 

the u of late years, for the benefit of the trade and manufactures of 
by Ce otland, they have, by indefatigable pains and induſtry, turned 
the cd advantage ; their ſhipping has conſequently greatly increaſed, and 
„ oblige eepting the Eaſt Indies, they carry on an extenſive commerce 
been eit every nation to which their ſouthern neighbours trade. 


214. Curigſities.] The natural curioſities of Scotland are number- 


produces. Upon the top of a mountain called Skorna Lappick, in Roſsſhire, 
en dilcoWenty miles diſtant from the ſea, are found great numbers of oyſter 
boalts d other ſea ſhells, together with a heap of white ſtongs, and ſome as 
aſt, weer as cryſtal. The columnar rocks between the caſtle and har- 
coals, Mer of Dunbar reſemble the Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland. In Fife- 
I re, there are ſeveral caverns of extraordinary dimenſions ; and 
ound 1 Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, are a petrifying cave, &c. &c. 
in Pant The antiquities in Scotland are principally druidical, Pictiſh, Ro- 
rs carter, Anglo-Saxon, and Daniſh. Of the former, there are many 
| pebbicyWonuments and temples ſtill diſcernible in the northern parts, and 
liſh. eelally in the iſlands, but none of them equal to Stone-Henge 
ly, Pete Salifbary Plain. There is in Perthſhire a barrow, which ſeems 
- be a Britiſh erection: it reſembles the hull of a ſhip with the 
.] 1" wppermoſt ; the people call it 'Ternay, which ſome imagine to 
n, ca" EF © contraction of terra navis, the ſhip of earth. It lies near 
joy men 7 Auchterarder, 
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leſs than five rows of ditches and fix ramparts on the ſouth fide ; 2 


god Terminus, as it flood near the Pretentare, which bounded ü 


| ſhire, but whether they are Daniſh, Pictih, or Scottiſh, is uncertal 


 ed-in commemoration of the victories of the Scotch over the Nate 
_ each of which are adorned with baſs-reliefs of men on horſevact, i 
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Auchterarder, not many miles diſtance from the great ſcene of 
cola's operations. | 

A great variety of Roman antiquities are found in various pan, 
the country; but the moſt remarkable now remaining, is the Prez, 
ture, or wall, originally marked out by Agricola, and finiſhed by kn 
toninus Pius. This wall extends from Carron, upon the Frith d 
Forth, to Dunglaſs, vpon the Frith of Clyde, more than thirty-tere 
Engliſh miles in length; on the ſouth ſide of it ran a large well. pant 
military way, which never leaves the wall above one hundred and fr 
vards, We learn from the inſcriptions on this wall, which are 610 
extant, that the whole of the legion, called Secunda Auguſta, and ud 
Vexillationes of the twentieth and the ſixth legions were employed i 
completing this Pretenture, At the bottom of the Grampian Hills; 
ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity, in great preſervation, haying u 
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of the four gates which lead into the area, three of them are very di 
tinct and plain, viz. the prætotia, decumana, and dextra : the prat 
rium is the place where the general's tent ſtood, and this is gener 
thought to have been the camp occupied by Agricola, before li 
fought the bloody battle, ſo well recorded by Tacitus, with the Ci} 
donian king, Galgacus, who was defeated. A very beautiful anti 
quity in this country, was a temple on the banks of the Carron, int 
form of the Pantheon at Rome, or the Paul's dome in London, 

was ſuppoſed to be built by Agricola, or ſome of his ſucceſſors, tot 


Roman empire in Eritain to the north; but, to the grief of antiqu 
rians, this monument of the Romans was demoliſhed, for the purpol 
of mending a mill-pond. Near it are ſome artificial, conical mouti 
of earth, which ill retain the name of Dunipace or Duni-pacis, | 


numerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, and infcriptions, and other eing ro: 
mains of that people, that have been found in different parts of Scoffiſowmen | 
land, many of them at a great diſtance north of the Pretentu orſmen 
Veſtiges of Roman camps are alſo found in various parts of the couſotter cou 
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try. | 
Daniſh camps and fortifications are very diſtinguiſhable by tie 
ſquare figures and difficult ſituations, in ſeveral northern counties 
Scotland. Some houſes of ſtupendous appearance ſtill remain in Kol 


Two columnal monuments, of a very extraordinary conſtruction, a 

enerally aſcribed to the Picts, are ſtill ſtanding; the one at Abernetiy 
in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin, in Angus; each of them is hol 
in the inſide, and externally furniſhed with a ſtair-caſe. At a pl 
called Aberlemno, near Brechin, are four or five ancient obeliſcs ered 


many emblematical figures and hieroglyphics, unintelligible at tis dl 
tance of time. But the moſt remarkable one of this kind is near i 
town of Fortroſe, in Moray; it conſiſts of one large ſtone, and f. 
about twenty-three feet in height from the ground, and 15 {aj 
fink no leſs than twelve or fifteen below the ſurface, ſo that the vi 
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joht is at leaſt thirty feet, and it's breadth near five. On what oc- 
An it was erefted is unknown, 


The parallel roads of Glen Roy, Lochabar, form a curioſity of the 


en itſelf is extremely narrow, and the hills on each fide very high, 
not remarkably rocky. On the declivity of the hills, on both 


ty-teve ges of rhe glen, are three ſpacious roads, levelled out of the earth, 
ll-paye » above another, and directly oppoſite on each fide, The upper- 
nd fort od road is about fifty yards above the centre one, the loweſt more 
are a one hundred beneath it. Ihey are about ſeven miles long. 
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tey are carried along the ſides of the glen with the utmoſt regularity. 
biber ſmall glens fall into Glen Roy: the parallel roads ſurround all 
eſe ſmaller ones, but where Glen Roy ends in the open country, there 
e not the ſmalleit veſtiges to be ſeen, Where deep burns, or gullies 
water, croſs theſe roads, they avoid both the deſcent and aſcent in 


very e curious manner, ſo that on the fide where the roads enter the hol- 
e peu bs, they rather aſcend along the flope, and deſcend on the oppoſite 
penerall de, until they come to the level, without the traveller being ſenſible 
efore iter of the aſcent or deſcent, where rocks fall in the way; and there 
he Cale e ſome ſmall ones fall in the courſe of theſe paths, the roads ſeem ab- 


iful anti 
on, in th 
don, 


ply broken, there is no veſtige of any cauſeway, or projected path, 
or paſſing them. The road begins on each fide of the rock, keeping 
ke regular line as before. Theſe roads are inacceſſible at the eaſt-end, 


rs, to tt open at the weſt ; but for what purpoſe they were made, it is not 
nded ih to determine. Some have imagined, that they are the works of 
antique druids, but there are none of their buildings or circles of ſtones. 
e ppi rie country people are perſuaded that they were deſigned for the 
mobi ace, but that theſe terraces were made after the ſpots were cleared 
cis, nes from the wood, to tempt their game into the open parts, after 
other eing rouſed, in order that they might come within reach of the 
of deo omen concealed in the wcods above and below. Ridings for the 


retenturd 


ſportmen are ſtill common in all the great foreſts of France, and 
the cou 


ther countries on the continent, that the hunters may either purſue 
tier game, without being interrupted by trees and buſhes, or ſhoot at 
it's paſſage. | | 

We may reckon the military roads among the foremoſt curioſities 
of modern art in Scotland. Theſe, by rendering the Highlands ac- 


by the 
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ice eelble, have greatly contributed to their preſent improvement, and 

on, ere owing to the induſtry of the ſoldiery. They were begun in 
* . * 4 » 

_ 1723, under the directions of General Wade, who forced his way 

is hold 


tirough paſſes, before ſuppoſed to have been inacceſſible to a foe. 


\t a plug Many of them hang over the capacious lakes of the country, and for- 
ies ere nerly afforded no other road to the natives than the paths of ſneep or 
e Pan goats, where even the Highlander crawled with diſhculty, and kept | 
back, A inilclf from tumbling into the ſubjacent water, by clinging to the 


it dus dl plants and buſhes of the rock. Many of theſe rocks were too hard to 
near Held to the pick-axe, and the miner was obliged to. have recourſe to 
and u eunpowder ; and often, when the place was inacceſſible in any other 
js aid "ay, he was obliged to begin his labours, ſuſpended from above by 
the c vers, on the face of the horrible precipice, The bogs and moors had 
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of Ireland, who lived in the fifth century, was a native of this kings 


| Ings of Adamnanus, and other authors, who lived before and at th 


nals very lame, and too often fabulous. 


tion of more modern times; and, ever ſince that æra, mathematical 


tain more of the conqueſt than that part which is ſouth of the Forth 
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alſo their difficulties to be overcome, but all were at length conſ i 
to yield to the perſeverance of the Engliſh troops. 

In ſome parts the ſoldiers, in 2mitation of the Romans, left engere 
on the rochs the name of the regiment to which each party 416,94 
who were employed in theſe works; and it has been remark, 1 
were not leſs worthy of being immortalized than the vexillatio 
the Roman legions, civillzation being the conſequence of the abr 


215. Schools and lenrned Men.] Scotland contains four Utttverſitia 
which are, according to ſeniority, St. Andrews, Glaſgow, Aber 
and Edinburgh; beſides theſe, public fchools are erected in e 
pariſh. In theſe illuſtrious ſeminaries, literature is diveſted of 1) 
oſtentation of rich endowments, and the profeſſors are men eminenti 
their reſpective departments. This country has produced ſuch a i 
luſtrious train of learned men, that to particularize them would he i 
give a literary hiſtory of Europe for upwards of fourteen bund 
years. The works of Oſſian ſeem to ſhew that poetry was no ftranzd 
to this climate in very remote ages. Patrick, the celebrated angfl 


dom, which became, for ſome time, a refuge for the learned, eſp 
cially the little iſtand of Jona, called St. Columb Kill. The wrj 


time of the conqueſt of England, which are ſtill extant, are ſpecimen 
of their literature at that period. Charlemagne held a correſpondent 
by letters with the kings of Scotland, and employed Scotchmen | 


bated, N 

planning, fettling, and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other ſe - ws 
minaries of learning in France, Germany, and Italy. The pure L lation of 
tin ſtyle of Buchannan is a ſufficient proof that the ſtudy of langusgenment, as 
was cultivated in his time; but the great deſtruction of the Scotulh jr ever, an e 


monuments of learning and antiquities has rendered their early n 14min; 
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The diſcovery of logarithms by Napier of Merchiſton, both i 
point of ingenvity and utility, may juſtly vie with any other inven- 


ſtudies have been proſecuted in Scotland, and, indeed, in Europe in 
1 with facility and ſucceſs. The names alſo of Keil, Gregor), 
Biſhop Burnet, Maclaurin, Simpſon, Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, Cullen, 
Hume, Robertfon, Stewart, Burns, and many others, hold an eminent 


, various p 

2 among the literati of Europe; and Scotland produces at this du, Worn; have 
n the ſeveral branches of literature and ſcience, works that are hardly elt; new n 
exceeded in any other country. But the modern writers of thei e nation ha 


countries are naturally included under the common name of Englifh 
from the language they uſe. 5 | 

216, Hiſtory.) Scotland was anciently called Caledonia, and the i 
habitants Caledones, who were of Celtic original. In the fouri 
century they were diſtinguiſned into Scots and Picts. In 85 Agricola 
the Roman general, ſubdued this part of the iſland, but did not fe- 
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ded their boundaries as far as the wall of Agricola; but Severus, 
ugh he conquered the whole country in 208, thought proper to 
there to the boundary of Adrian. : | 
Upon the Romans quitting this iſland, in 410, the Scots regained 
e poſſeſſion of all that which is now called Scotland, and made ex- 
fons very far ſouthward. though without retaining their conqueſts. 


' the firſt ſole King of all Scotland. In 1296, Edward 1. king of 
-oland, conquered all this country, and the Engliſh were not finally 
welled till the year 1314. In 1602, James VI. king of Scotland, 
cceeded to the crown of England, on the death of queen Elizabeth; 
4 in 1707 the union between the two crowns was completed. 

With the Union, a great part of the Scottiſh nation were difſa- 


Mt td, Attachment to the family of the exited kings, and the per- 
on which that attachment drew upon them from'the new govera— 
be 4 


ent of the Houſe of Hanover, drove the Scots, in the year 1715 into 
hellious inſurrection. Their rebellion was ſuppreſſed: and the moſt 
inent among the rebels were condignly puniſhed. The ſeverities 
tich were now inflicted, tended to make the ſpirit of diſcontent and 
bellion ſtill to rankle and feſter in the hearts of the ſufferers, and 
ir friends. For thirty years longer, the Jacobite party continued 
be ſtrong in Scotland, and ready to break out into rebellion upon 
ny new occaſion. France, to divert the Britiſh arms from the war 
n the continent, ſent the grandion of James VII. into Scotland, in 
je year 1745. A new rebellion was excited. It was, in 1746, de- 


n ed. Confiſcation, decapitation, military rapine and havock again 
. raked che rage of the victors, upon the vanquiſhed rebels. — The 
ba 


j1Ization of the Highlands of Scotland was at laſt conſidered, by go- 
ment, as the moſt effectual means that could be adopted, to put, 


e adminiſtration of the government of Scotland was introduced. 
ie ſeveral perſecutions of the Tories and Jacobites, which had long 
ed them obilinate in their political prejudices, and driven them into 
ceellive rebellions, were now wiſely relaxed. From the Union till 


en, the progreſs of induſtry and opulence among the Scots, had 
© OP" been in full proportion to what would have neceſſarily happened, 
Orr, 


tie Union had not taken place. Since the year 1748, the High- 


various places, with a more numerous population. The great 
dens have conſiderably enlarged : many new villages have been 
uit; new manufactures have been eſtabliſhed ; the maritime trade of 
e nation has been prodigiouſly extended: and the ſouthern counties 
are been improved to a beauty and richneſs of agricultural fertiliza- 
on, which the beſt agriculture of England may fee with envy. | 
The iſtes of Scotland chiefly form three cluſters : on the weſt lie the 


id tl farther north the Iſlands of Shetland, where the hardy inha- 
Mants derive much of their ſuſtenance from climbing the ſtupendous 
Xs after birds and their neſts, which multiply in aſtoniſuing abun- 
It In ſummer they can ce to read at midnight: and their ſeas, 

2 k | | | at 
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bout 839, the Picts are ſaid to have been entirely reduced by Kenneth 


Ir ever, an end to Scottiſh rebellion. A more beneficent ſyſtem for 


nds of Scotland have been gradually civilized, cultivated, and filled, 


ebrdes, or Weſtern Iſles; on the north the Orkneys, or Orcades ; 
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at that ſeaſon, are covered with the fiſhing-veilels of different nato. 
who reſort thither to catch herrings; but in their tedious winter the | 
are deprived of every communication with other countries, and nts 
ſingle ſhip is ſeen on their coaſts. 


SECTION X%XV. lau. 


 Treland. 


YRON Es 


Ireland is ſituated between fix and ten degrees of weft longitude WM: 11 a a GH 
and between fifty-one and fifty-five degrees of north latitude, I 
bounded on the eaſt by George's Channel, or the Iriſh Sea, which usch. 
vides it from Great Britain; it's other ſhores are waſhed by the t 
lantic. The name of this iſland is probably derived from a Fhœricau ben. 
or Gaelic term, ſignifying the remoteſt habitation weſtward. 

2 17. Diviſions.] Ireland is divided into four provinces: on t! 
north lies Ulſter, on the eaſt Leinſter, on the ſouth Munſter, and tl. ONAGE ANe 
weſt Connaught. | 


EA Þ Aran. 
LEINSTER Province contains twelve Counties. 


Caountist. Chief Toauns. | 
LovuTH. Drogheda, Dundalk, Carlingford, Ardee, Durlet e. 
EasT MeaTa. Trim, Kells, Athboy, Navan, Dunleek, Ratoxth 
| Ardbraccan. | 
Wes r MEaTH. Mullingar, Athlone, Kelbeggan, Kinnegad, For 
LoncGrokD, Longford, Granard, Laneſborough, Johnſtown. 
DuBLin. Dublin, Swords, Newcaſtle, Balruddery, Fingial 
| Glainevin. EE: 
K1iLDARE. Naas, Athy, Kildare, Caſtledermot, Kilcullenghl 
e Rathangan, Kilcock, Monaſtereven. ATERFORE 
KEIN C's Co. Philipſtown, Bir, Tullamore, Banagher, Bailyvo! 
| Geaſhill. „ „„ 
QuEx's Co. Maryborough, Mountmellick, Portarlington, a 
lynekill, Mountrath, Stradbally, Ballyroan, I 
byleix, Borris in Oſſory. ERICK, 
WIckxLow. Wicklow, Arklow, Cary's Fort, Rathdrum, Pn 
105 Bleſſington, Dunlavan, Baltinglaſs, Carne. N FERRY, 
CARLOW. Carlow, Old Leighlin, Leighlin- bridge, Tullopi | 
Ae Hacketſtown, Bagnalſtown, Clonegall. MARE, 
 WexrorD... | Wexford, Enniſcorthy, New Rofs, Fethard, (50 
5 rey, Bannow, Clonmines, Taghmon, Dunca! 
| | non, Ferns. | | 
KILKENNY». Kilkenny, St. Canice, Thomaſtown, Callan, on 
3 | 
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ULSTER contains nine Counties. 


Omagh, Dungannon, Augher, Strabane, Stew- 


| Clonmel, 
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ran, Knocktopher, Inniſtloge, Caſtlecomber, 
Pallyragger. 


Donegal, Ballyſhannon, Johnſtown, Killybegs, 
Lifford, Letterkenny, Raphoe, Rathmullen, 
Rathmelton, Buncranagh. 

Londonderry, Colerain, Newtownlimavady, Ma- 
gherafelt, Ballinderry. | 

Carrickfergus, Belfaſt, Liſbury, Antrim, Ran- 
dalſtown, Bally menagh, Ballycaſtle, Connor, 
Larne, Bally mony. 


ardſtown, Clogher. 
Enniſkillen, Newtownbutler, Liſneſkea, Clabby, 
Maguireſbridge. 

Armagh, Charlemont, Lurgan, Portadown, Tan— 
deragee, Loughgall, Legacurry, or Rich-hill. 
Downpatrick, Newry, Dromore, Kellileagh, Ban- 
gor, Newtown, Hilſborough, Magherelin, M ot- 

ra, Donaghadee, Rathfryland, Warren{town. 


Monaghan, Glaſlough, Clowniſh, Carrickmacroſs, 


Caſtleblaney. 


_ Cavan, Kilmore, Belturbet, Cootehill, Killyſhandra, 


MUNSTER contains fix Counties. 


Cork, Bandon, Cloyne; Mallow, Refs, Baltimore, 
Youghall, Kinſale, Cloughnakilty, Charleville, 
Caſtlemartyr, Middleton, Rathcormick, Done- 
rail, Bantry, Skibbereer, Dunmanway, Ma- 

cCromp, Buttevant, Kanturk, Caſtlelyons, Carry- 
glaſs, Killworth, Mitcheſtown, Fermoy, Inni(- 
kean, Inniſhannon, Timoleague, Newmarket, 
Ballyclougb, Annagh, Douglaſs. 

Waterford, Dungarvan, Liſmore, Tallagh, Paſ- 
ſage, Caperquin. | 

Caſhel, Tipperary, Carrick, Thurles, 
Nenagh, Feathard, Burraikean, Roſcrea, Clog- 
heen, Silvermines, Cullen, Cahir. 

Limerick, Killmallock, Aiſkeaton, Rathkeal, New- 
caſtle, Hoſpital, Bruff, Kiltinan, 


 Trake, Dingle Icouch, Ardfert, Aghadoe, Kil- 


larney, Caſtle Iſland, Lixnaw, Liſtowel. 
Eanis, Killaloe, Bryanſbridge, Kilfenora, Six- 
mile-bridge, Newmarket, Coroſin. 


CONNAUGHT 


| 
+ 
. 
[| 
| 
3 
| 
| 
| 


f 
it 
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on his deceaſe, the lords juſtices are the ſupreme governors. The |. 


clouds and rain. | 


various other improvements lately made in agriculture, the lands 1 


woods, but, fince the reformation, they have been cut down in {oe 
traordinary a manner, that the inhabitants are now obliged to 1p 
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CONNAUGHT includes five Counties. 


GALWAY« Galway, Loughrea, Athenry, Tuam, (ly, 
Eyrecourt, Gort. : 
Ros cod o. Roſcommon, Abbyboyle, Tulſk, Elphin, Ballin, 
Caſtlereagh, Athlone. b 
Ma vo. Caſtlebar, Ballinrobe, Foxford, Killala, Ne, 
Ninola, Ballina. 

SL1GO, Sligo, Coloony, Achonry. 
LEITRIM. Leitrim, Jameſtown, Carrick. 


In Ireland the king governs by deputy, and his lord lientenary, | 


viceroy, is competent to the execution of laws; or, in his abſence, 


are enacted by authority of the two Iriſh houſes of parliameat, and i 
over to Great Britain, where the king reſides, to receive his affen 


In Ireland there are | | Merl 
32 counties, which ſend to parliament - Ts 
99 boroughs = 82 - — S 5 „ 

8 cities, 9 towns, 1 manor, and 4 univerſity, each 2 5 


ZW. «2 


218. Climate, Soil, and Vegetable Productions.] Ireland is my 
temperate than even England, as to heat and cold, but it's air is nt 
humid, from the adjoining Atlantic, and it is ſtill more ſubject 1 


The ſoil is various; in ſome places it is ſo rich, as to want no mt 
nure, and in a few places ſo barren, that huſbandxy can hardly rend 
it fertile. | 

In this country agriculture has been much neglected ; but, beſodff 
the late diſtractions, had begun to be improved. Where the lands: 
not naturally fertile, the inhabitants take care to manure them wit 
dung, aſhes, mud, or lime, in order to enrich the ſoil. By theſe, an 


Ireland produce much larger quantities of corn, flax, artific 
graſſes, culinary vegetables, &c. than formerly. This happy chan 
is in a great meaſure owing to the Dublin Society, eſtabliſhed for t 
improvement of various arts and manufactures, among which huſband 
engages a very conſiderable ſhare of their attention. The premiun 
offered by this fociery have introduced the cultivation of clover, tt 
foil, the ſaint-foin, lucern, rye-graſs, and various other vegetables | 
the food of cattle. Many unprofitable bogs have alſo been drains 
and rendered excellent land. SEE : | 
There are at preſent few foreſts in Ireland, and thoſe confined clue 
to the provinces of Leinſter and Ulſter. They produce excellent tit 
ber, particularly oak. Formerly the whole country was covered vt 


large quantities of timber for their buildings. | 
219. Mineral Productions.] It is principally in this century “ 
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et for vending the whole produce was comprehended in a few 
ms, in two or three inns, in and near Church-ttreet, and Pill-lane, 
Dublin, until the year 1728, when the linen-hall in that city was 
il; and opened by the truſtees of the linen manufacture; ſince 
ich thy have, from time to time, made many and large addi- 
nm, Waereby it now contains about four hundred rooms, all fully 
copied, many of them perhaps two or three times ſucceſſively filled, 


\ an extenſive building, wherein a great deal of buſineſs is tranſacted, 
lh for home manufacture and exportation. Yet all this doth not 
ebe ene half of the increaſe, for from Belfaſt only there has been, 
many years paſt, ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds worth yearly ex- 
ted to London, and ſundry other ports in England and foreign parts; 
 larely a ſpacious linen-hall has been built in that town, at the ex- 
nee of the inhabitants, containing near three hundred rooms; ſo that 
exports from thence of linens at preſent fall little ſhort of thoſe 
n Dublin; but if we add the exports from Newry, and linen-yarn 
m Londonderry, and other ports in Ulſter, they exceed thoſe of the 
2 fort from Dublin by near half a million ſterling yearly, The cot- 
manufacture, though but a very few years ſince it took root in this 
dom, has made a more rapid progreſs in the ſhort time than even 
linen-trade, there being divers water-mills for roving and ſpinning 
fed, many hundred looms at work, and ſeveral ſtamp- yards in ſun- 
parts of the kingdom, all for compleatirg the various branches of 
; uſcful manufacture. The whole amount of exports at this time 
lnen-cloth is about two million ſterling annually, and that of linen» 
1 five hundred thouſand pounds. 

The other exports from Ireland are, live cattle, beef, pork, bacon, 
ter, cheeſe, tallow, raw hides, tanned leather, calf ſkins, dried 
I», candles, ox and cow horns, herrings, ſalmon, oats and oatmeal, 


3s, camblets, fine tabbinets and poplins (which laſt exceed thoſe of 
other country) wool, bay yarn, with many other things too tedt- 
o enumerate in a work of this kind. 

23. Crrioftics.] Were the beautiful lakes, water-falls, and glens, 
ireland, leſs numerous, they might readily be admitted as rarities, 
atural curioſities. | 

Of the ſubterraneous caverns in this country, thoſe near Kilkenny 
the moſt remarkable, being hardly leſs curious than the celebrated 


[10 impreſſes upon the ſpectators the idea of grand gothic ſtructures, 
Iy diverſified with irnumerable cryſtalline aod white petrifa&tions, 
ent from the roof like icicles, or encruſted in the fides and floor 
lhe ſtyle of ruſtic oraament. People have gone above a quarter 
mie in theſe caverns. The paſſages into ſome of them are ſo 
low, that the curious have been obliged to creep through them ; 
ike they have proceeded until they have heard the noiſe of a ſub- 

ancous river, but none have ventured farther. 
de Giant's Cauſeway, in the county of Antrim, has been ac- 
ned the greateſt natural curiofity in Ireland, being the moſt re- 
E b 2 | markable 


ch market, there being three annually, The yarn-hall adjoining is 


eat, four, lead, copper ore, &c. hroad-cioths, freezes, fine ſtufÞ}, tat- 


: of Antiparos, in the Archipelago. The appearance of the caverns 
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markahble one of it's kind in the known world. The name of it m. 
naturally convey to us the idea of ſome ſtupendous work of art: 10 
as ſuch it ſeems to have been conſidered in the days of ignorad 
when the name was firſt applied; modern philoſophy, however, lg); 


deer. XI 


mains wit 
ſacrifices ; 
Chriſtiani 


on it with a different eye. To conceive a proper idea of this ung ſt is ge 
ralleled curioſity, we may imagine an approach to it from the fl hildren « 
it's firſt appearance is that of a bold rocky ſhore, with extenſiye 1199, 0. an 
of ſhelving, on which people may walk. The rocks, inſtead of ben at cop 
diſpoſed in laminæ, or ftrata, form baſaltes, or angular columns, Ty Wat 10 P 
columns generally are pentagonal, or have five ſides, and are ſo dt. bs: way 
attached to each other, that, though perfectly diſtin from top to bo land at : 
tom, ſcarcely any thing can be introduced between them. This e hat the] 
traordinary diſpoſition of the rocks continues to- the water's edge, iii country. 


under the fea; it alſo obtains in a ſmall degree on the oppoſite thor 
Scotland. | 

The cryſtallization of ſalts in the works of creation, as well as un 
a chemical proceſs, aſſumes certain regular and determinate forms, 
cubes, various ſorts of pyramids, parallelopipeds, &c. ; and we mil 
imagine, that this celebrated promontory, made up of theſe innumt 
able maſſive columns of ſtone, owing their origin to ſome ſimilar og 
ration in nature, were not at all more wonderful than the cry{lallizztg 
of ſalts, except as their ſtupendous ſize impreſſes ſuch little being 
we are with amazement ; but the cauſeway is ſtill more curious in 
little than the great. The columns themſelves are not cach of a 
ſolid ſtone in an upright poſition, but compoſed of ſeveral ſhort eng 
exactly joined, not with flat ſurfaces, as in works of art, but, what 
moſt extraordinary, they are articulated into each other, as a ball in 
ſocket, the one end of the joint having a cavity into which the co 
vex end of the oppoſite is exactly fitted; this is not viſible but by d 
jointing the two ſtones, The depth of the concavity or convexity 
generally from thre? to four inches ; and what is ſtill farther temat 
able of the joint, the convexity and the correſponding concavity 4 
not conformed to the external angular figure of the column, bute 
actly round, and as large as the ſize of the column will admit. I. 
{till further remarkable, that the articulations of theſe joints are it 
quently inverted, In ſome the concavity is upwards, in others 
reverſe. 1 
The lateſt and moſt philoſophic concluſions on the formation 
this natural curiofity appear to be, that the whole body of the roc 
was once in a ſtate of fluidity, being no other than the Java of a bu 
ing mountain; that the prodigious maſs of melted ſtone cracked in! 
cooling into the forms we now ſee it in (and in ſome of the joints! 
ſtone is not cracked quite through, but ſolid in the middle); tt 
may ſince have been deranged and broken by earthquakes ; that tif 
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have ſwallowed up the volcano itſelf; and that the waters of the neig At the h 
bouring ocean now roll over the place where it once ſtood. In, there 

The Iriſh nation appears to be of greater antiquity than any d eral chief 
in Europe. It has, in common with other countries, it's druidical Wen occafion 


Povincial k 
Jt rights, 


ite a of 


mains; as circles of ſtones, cairns, tumuli, in which urns are © 


monly found, cromliachs, &c. and it appears till this day, — 
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nains with their language a remarkable veſtige of tneir manners or 
cerifices ; they kindle fires on high places at midſummer eve, though 
Chriſtianity has long fince ſupplanted the worſhip of the ſun. _ 

li is generally known that, from the remote ages of antiquity, the 
ciildren of men have migrated from the ealt to theſe parts of the 
world; and it has been thought by ſome, that colonies of that very an- 


ben cent people, the Scythians, and with more appearance of probability, 

at the Pheenicians, or their deſcendants, the Carthaginians, found 
ce t1cic way to Spain along the Mediterranean, and from thence to this 
to by land, at a very early period, under the name of Mileſians; moreover, 
is a that the Phœnicians, who were a maritime people, traded to this 


country. The tumuli, or monumental heaps in Ireland, and the name 
of Scotia, firſt applied to this country, have been conſidered as derived 
from the Scythians 3 and with a far more ſubſtantial appearance of 
math, the very curious antiquities of Ireland have been conſidered as 
remains of the Phœnicians, and the arts they introduced. Of theſe the 
moſt inconteſtible are the various metal inſtruments, eſpecially the 
brazen ſwords, which are of the ſame metal and conſtruction of thoſe 
htely found upon the plains of Cannz, with which the Carthaginians 
foupht, There has been a ftriking agreement alſo diſcovered between 
the [riſh and Punic languages. Others have concluded, that the Iriſh 
were originally colonies of Britons, driven out from their country by 
the Belgæ, who, 350 years before the Chriſtian era, croſſed the channel 
from Gaul, and ſeized the whole ſouthern coaſt from Kent to Devon- 
ſure; and that hence, not from the Scythians, they received their 
ancient name of Scuites, or Scots, which fignifies the wanderers, or 
reſuzees, | | | 
The moſt noted antiquities of Ireland are the Pharos, or round 
cclumnal towers: the learned however are not agreed about the par- 
8 ticular uſe to which theſe edifices were applied; ſome ſay they were 
vity places of penance, others ſay that they were belfries, the very name of 
out ellitiem, in Iriſh c/oghabd, importing a ſteeple with a bell. But the pre- 
ning opinion ſeems to have been, that they were anchorite pillars, 
are ch as Simon Stylites and his followers, with uncommon auſterity and 
hers erſererance, to the amazement of the gazing multitude, uſed to ſtand 
Won motionleſs like ſtatues, and as it were removed fromthe earth, 
and its low cares, to meditate only upon heavenly things. Again it 
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At the hill of Tarah, about 1 9 miles north-weſt from Dub- 1H 
Wn, there ſtill remain veſtiges of the circular forts, in which the 1 


ie es been remarked, that over great part of the Eaſt, they have tall 

a bu und ſteeples, called minarers with balconies at top, whence a perſon 

ed 1 eas the people to public worſhip at ſtated hours ; and it has been ſup- [ 

oints oed, as the Iriſh had their arts from Phoenicia, that from thence alſo 8 

; tain: the model of theſe towers, which ſerved, as the minarets of the | 
|: 


cal chiefs uſed to pitch their tents, or ere& other temporary ſheds, 
idea n occaſion of the triennial conventions held there, when the monarch, | 
are (OPvincial kings, and ſubordinate toparchs, ſolemnly aſſembled to ad- | 
there Jul rights, enact laws, and promulge them. As [reland never fely 


oO JEET 
is ay of the Roman empire, ſo it ſcarcely exhibits any Roman an- 
| b 3 e tiqvities; 
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tiquities; yet it appears that that ambitious people were not UNacquaire 
ed with this iſland; for Tacitus ſays, it's ports and harbours were her. 
ter known by trade and commerce than thoſe of Britain. Whey tte 


ambaſſador of Henry V. claimed precedence at the council of C. Iriſh ſyn 
ſtance, he founded his title upon his maſter being Lord of Ireland, 2 bed 0 A 
ſtate of indiſputed antiquity. If the Danes, at the time of their ſe: man, to C 
pulſion, left any veſtige of their former power in this iſland, either fig 3 g's 
the hatred of the Iriſh to their memory, or ſome other cauſe, they ſeen nd, 6 1 
01UNMLU& 


generally at this day to be demoliſhed or extinct. 
224. Learning and Schools. ] Greece and Egypt, in very remote 2. 
tiquity, were ſeminaries of learning to the reſt of the world; and Ii. 


Focus, Mal: 


/tzourg, 4 


land in later days, ſeems to have anſwered the ſame deſcription 90 the eight 
the other nations of Europe. When the ravages of the Goths e by Op 
Vandals had deſolated the improvements of Europe, and rech ys 
alſo to a conſiderable extent on the African continent; and wiel er = 
monkiſh ſuperſtition, ſtill more baneful to ſcience, had completed roter | 
what the Goths begun, learning appears to have flouriſhed in Irennd “ wn 
Spencer ſays, it is certain that Ireland had the uſe of letters very an. 5 more. 
ciently, and long before England; he thought they were derived from I wy 
the Thœnicians. Bede ſpeaks of Ireland as the great mart of hen r e 
ture, to which they reſorted from all parts cf Europe. He relate A | 
that Oſwald, the Saxon king, applied to Ireland for learned men, u. an 75 
inſtruct his people in the principles of Chriſtianity. Camden ſays, it EE 
lit, LCIa 


abounded with men of ſplendid genius, in the ages when literatur 
was rejected every where elſe ; according to him, the abbie Lust 
in Burgundy, Roby in Italy, Witzburg in Frankland, St. Gall h 
Swiflerland, Malmſbury and Lindisfern in England, and Jona or Hy 
in Scotland, were founded by Iriſh monks. The younger Scalige 
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ro 
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ſays, at the time of Charlemagne, and two hundred years before, 2/moſk En, 
all the learned were of Ireland. The firſt profeſſors in the univerſity * ru 

of Paris were from this iſland; and it is ſaid that Alfred brought pro- 13 
feſſors to his newly- founded college of Oxford from this country. At 78 5 10 
this day, the patron ſaints, as they are called, of ſeveral nations on tit 133 the 
continent, are acknowledged to be Iriſh; hence we may fee hoy n 3 
Ireland obtained the name of the Iſland of Saints. Armagh, in d, den a 

times, is ſaid to have had ſeveral thouſands of ſtudents at once, and Nfanc : OF 
here were other ſeats of learning equally fanious. In fact, when ue ih had Ori 
read of the ancient literature of Scotland, we muſt underſtand it a e i 
ſpoken of Ireland, under it's ancient name of Scotia, or the improve bh . 0 Ry 
ments of Scotland immediately derived from hence. Ireland retane0a - a0 
the name of Scotia, till ſo late as the fifteenth century, with the addi unhumbria 
tion of Major or Vetus, to diſtinguiſh it from Caledonia or Albani, ad 2 
that is, the preſent Scotland, which in the eleventh century began t ifitions 

be called Scotia Minor, or Nova. The ancient Scotch writers of ts 01 33 
greateſt repute are ſo far from denying their Iriſh extraction, that eg reputation 
ſeem to glory in it; and king James I. in one of his ſpeeches, boalts og. of Irelar 
the Scottiſh dynaſty being derived from that of Ireland. ith with re 
Ihe college of Dublin is the only univerſity in Ireland. Several our . 


free ſchools have been eſtabliſned in this Kingdom; beſide theſe, ther 
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bet. I is ſurpriſingly ſtrange, ſays Rapin, who makes the names Scots 
| te 1 Irin ſynonymous, that the converſion of the Englith ſhould be aſ- 
_ON- ed to Auſtin (a miſſionary of Rome) rather than to Aidin, to 
d, 2 nian, to Colman, to Cedd, to Diumna, to Furfeus, and other Iriſh 
Scots monks. Among the literati alſo, and reputed ſaints of Ire- 
rom nd, we may reckon the names of Brigid, Brendan, Columb.-cill, 
len gumban, Gall, Fiacre, Virgilius, Kilian, Rumnoldus, Dy mpna, 
bes, Malachy, and innumerable others. Virgilius was biſhop of 
burg, a native of this country, and ſurnamed Solivagus ; he lived 
Ire | the eighth century, and ventured to incur the diſpleaſure of the 
a i0 pe, by oppoſing philoſophy to the ſuperſtition of the times. If 
; and oil, ſays the Roman Pontiff, maintains that there is another world, 
Ched «ther ſun, another moon, and that this earth is round, ſo that there 
"ic other ky oppoſite to our ſky, and other men with their feet op- 
leted to our feet, anathema eſto. | ; 

4k The more modern authors in Ireland, from their language, are with 
W. 2 other writers of theſe iſlands, naturally included under the com- 
. on title of Engliſh literati. Some of them have been ſo eminent for 
1 it, genius, learning, or ſcience, that to mention their names only, 
een inform many what works this country has latterly produced. 
55 I mono theſe we may reckon the names of Uſher, Boyle, Berkeley, 
whe il, Leland, Parnell, Boyce, the Lords Moleſworth, Orrory, and 
1 are, Hans Sloane, Cunningham, Goldſmith, Sterne, Congreve, 
11 1 nqubar, Jephſon, Burke, and Sheridan, in 3 

„ Hiftory.] The firſt inhabitants of Ireland were of Celtic ori- 
„„. 7 lictr hiſtory is very ancient, but much obſcured by fiction 
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ore this period, the iſland had been divided into a number of petty 
nereignties, and the country was haraſſed by the contentions of the 
diefs, as well as by the frequent and bloody wars with the Danes. 
ch was the ſituation of this Kingdom, when Henry II. of England 
It conceived the deſign of reducing it under his own dominion. It 
s been ſuppoſed he was provoked at the Iriſh princes, for giving 
ſitance to the French. It was affirmed by his flatterers, that the 
ih had originally poſſeſſed themſelves of their country, by permiſſion 
prove Curguntius, a Britiſh king ; and that, as deſcendants of the Britons, 
"on! ere the natural and rightful ſubjects of the Engliſh monarch. 
11 alſo ſuggeſted, that the renowned king Arthur, Egfred the 
| othumbrian prince, and Edgar, one of the Saxon kings of Eng- 
nd, had all led their armies into Ireland, and there made valuable 
quiitions, which their ſucceſſor was in honour bound to recover 
Id maintain, The king took a more effectual method of enſuring 
b reputation. He applied to the Pope, repreſented that the inhabit- 
50f Ireland were ſunk into the moſt wretched ſtate of corruption, 
in with regard to morals and religion; that Henry, zealous for the 
our and enlargement of God's kingdom, had conceived the pious 
481 of erecting it in this unhappy country ; was ready to devote 
| 0 4 huaſelf, 
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numerous academies or ſchools, where literature and ſciences are 


romance. In 795, the Danes ſeized a part of it, and were never 
mpleatly ſubdued, till the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the whole. 
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him — 1 — ” - 
se ay 1 to this meritorious ſervice; imploreg ! 
to enter Ireland is ; and requeſted his permiſſion and auth i 
i ng 2 0 : -0 uce the diſobedient and corrupt, to 2 
influence of che Gol al to inſtruct the ignorant, and ſpread the vel 
the ſame time to TE all it's purity and perfection; promiſuy 
ma rage ay pay a yearly tribute to St. Peter, from the! w, 1 
reduced to his obedience, and to the Holy See. Ab 


gurs to ma 
of that civi 
Scotland Al 
brious info 
red a grea 
he Long F 
rms of the 


reigning pope, rejoiced at this applicat : 
Application, W 
the advancement of his own n A bull bag e 5 appt 
N ere Or 8 1 2 wy . 7 
ly formed conformably to the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of it immedi Wi de Kev. 
was ſent to England without del 5 ines of Henry, oe üment 0! 
$2.54 ; x ut delay, together with a ring, the token of 
his inveſtiture as rightful ſovereign of Ireland. B e = 
ation the king of England h a kata whatever inc ons. 
1 fi gland, or the Pope, might have at this time frength of 
2. 1159) for the ſubjection of Ireland, the ſituation of i] et 
88 3 Henry to defer it for ſome time. 10n of the EN em n 
n the mean time, inteſtine broils w of the natic 
, oils har 15 | 
other revolutions, Dermod, king of "gc 00 LIK „ 
| 2 . 3 8 E O E G 191 p 
utterly unworthy of his ſtation, and another of his famil 1 3 pupil 
5 LOS throne, The depoſed prince fought the protec NL 7 ral : 13 abj 
1 3 * 2 I. lepre ln 4 
ee . was joined by private adventurers, vet with the * ig as 
e of Henry II. theſe firſt made ſettlements in this . | : 
1169 and in 1172 tl ki 1 : in this COuntry i more pop 
Roderick WhO : * ft. 7 4 himſelf, and in his treaty iH charac! 
, who was conſidered as monarch of Ireland „M —=—RER9 
was ſubmitted to him. 'Th and, the who!: if aver; 
him. e ſuccefles of Robert B C a 
11303 wieur's , ert Bruce, king of S eilcive d 
great commotions among the Iriſh, wh 1 
transfer their allegiance f. „Who were tempted M- cd reve 
rom the kings of England t ; 
pa | : o thoſe of Sch in i 
__ eds, . 1 0 J 8 2 out of many of the places the 3 
9 nd, and his brother Edward was 15 0 
| roclaimed king etwe 
| W the Scots were expelled in 1318, 3 the Iriſh ſabe N £ 
cs ward II. They appear to have remained quiet dur 1 : 
ſubſequent of thts es : ned quiet during ti aitude of 
15 9 1 1 this reign; but in that of Edward the III. they an The air 
3VTCCEßꝙꝙC⁰õd naving tybilucd oe ne 
, the nation with ſuch lenit ; i _ Fr}... z. 
Slices Tolls net | y, as entirely gained their ere are 
. reign of Henry VIII. the ki N f 
efumed the appcliation of L ings of England oed, iron 
ords of Ireland; he took of 3 
of Ireland, which bis fi d; he took the title of ki mains { 
b ucceſſors have continued e 
i 5 ver ſince. Can of 1 
4 1 nage Iriſh were diſpoſed inceſſantly to renew the conteſt zige d 5 
KEE be 3 In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, long ut north. w. 
aa 8 0 and frequent inſurrections of their humbled chiefs, occaſions, wi; 
* a ap pq and expence to the Engliſh government. But NT 
n . 7 a K nent 
dad er ak on was ſubdued ; and in the reign of James I. a ck pare ; 
blithed. th "9p government for Ireland was for the firſt time e flittor 
Iriſh l n for it's object, the welfare as well of the nate A 
—_— f ry coloniſts from England, who acquired a large pr ing of Sc 
gerabl 3 3 the Irith lands. Until the reign of Charles I. had conll piburary t 
Sora x SFYanceds no extraordinary emergencies aroſe in the Tri order 
ment. The riſing turbulence of the native Iriſh vieorulWiency 117 
Wentwe h Sr ey happily eſtabliſhed by the exertion ein Stan 
ig | wg ps of Strafford, during the period of his command in thi alure of! 
69 atte | 1 | . ; 2 55 3 g 
mpt to obtain from the native Iriſh ſufficient u the ſil 
| x 
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ours to maintain Charles I. proved unſucceſsful. Amidſt the tumults 
f that civil war berween Charles and his parliaments, which ravaged 
Scotland and England, the native and catholic Iriſh roſe, however, in 
{ous inſurrection, and, by a terrible conſpiracy, treacherouſly maſſa- 
red a great number of the colonitts and proteſtants. The grants of 


g of > Ke . 
I the he Long Parliament, the ſubſcriptions of the city of London, and the 
ss of the Cromwells, once more reduced the Iriſh under ſubjection, 


a filled the iſle with a new race of coloniſts, From the Reſtoration 
i the Revolution, Ireland remained conſiderably tranquil. The at- 
i:hment of the Iriſh Papiſts to a Popiſh prince enabled the abdicated 
Jams to make in Ireland a laſt ſtruggle for the recovery of his 


frength of the Jacobite Iriſh, After theſe events, the Iriſh govern- 
wert was naturally ſettled in a manner little favourable to that part 
ofthe nation who had been ſo long turbulent and rebellious. Even 
the proteſtants and whigs of Ireland, in danger from the Jacobites 
and papiſts among whom they dwelt, were neceſſarily in a condition 


frery abject dependence upon England. Ireland was in a ſtate of 
e Fro: pretion ; but that ceprefſion was almoſt unavoidable. From the 
> com Mine of the revolution, however, it continued to become gradually 
ata ore populous, induſtrious, and opulent. The oppoſition of intereſts 


and characters between the papiſts and the proteltants was, however, 


* eg adverie to it's proſperity. In 1782, it was emancipated from le- 


Seo eilative dependence on England. It has been lately ravaged by re- 
pred of'cved rebellion. It is ſuppoſed that a legiflative union with England 
f Scott en alone make Ireland politically happy. 


65 the 220. Man and ferſey Iſles.) The Ie of Man is centrally fituated 
king dWOctvcen England, Scotland, and Ireland. It's length from north to 
ſubmü buch is about thirty miles; it's breadth from eight to fifteen ; and the 
ing u letude of the middle of the iſland 54 deg. 16 min. north. 

ey one The air is mild, and ihe articles of it's produce the fame with the 
e kinds that ſurround it. In this iſland the horſes are very ſmall, 
heir Albere are no mines in this iſland, though it is ſaid to abound with 
nd o ed, iron, and copper; and alſo with quarries, ſlates. and ſtone, It 
of ku omains ſeveral harbours, particularly that of Donglafs, the capital 


town of trade, which has a mole extending into the ſea; and Ram- 


teſt nie bay, where ſhips may ride ſafely from all winds, except thoſe 


no wank north-weſt, It's curioſities conſiſt chicfly of Punic ſepulchral inſerip- 
fs, occaſions, which are ſometimes dug up, together wit! ancient monu— 
t. Berens of braſs, daggers, and other weapous, partly of bras and part- 
I. a ly of pare gold, | — 

me elt Hiftory frequently mentions the kings of Man, who for ſome ages 


e nat1\ de matters of the ſurrounding ſeas ; till, in 1253, Alexander II. 


rge p g of Scotland, ſubdued the iſland, from wich time it continued 
id contndutary to that crown, till it was reduced by Edward I. of England. 
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Edward III. beſtowed it on his favourie, the Karl of Saliſbury. 
my IV. gare it firſt to the Northumberland family, and then to 
John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the Earls of Derby, enjoyed it till, by 
Hure of heirs male, it devolved upon the Duke of Athol, who mar- 


dd the liter of the laſt Lord Derby, 


For 
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En. The victories of William and his generals ſoon broke the 
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For many years this place ſwarmed with ſmugglers, outlay; dah; 
ors, &c. who lived in it, ſecure from the reach of the laws mn. 
government having taken this into conſideration, in the bepinnins 
the year 1764, a treaty was ſet on foot for the purchaſe of the i 
by the Britiſh crown, which, in 1765, was concluded, in NES fam, 
of the ſum of 70,00cl. being paid to the proprietor, In 8 
quence of this purchaſe, the King has now the ſame rights Rs | 
and prerogatives as the former owners enjoyed. But en ON 
form of it's government is altered, the Duke ill retains hi; Ger 
property in the iſland, Their fiſheries ſupply the principal pa; 4 
their exports. | — 

The iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark, are al ſity 
ated on the ſouth ſide of the Englith Channel, in Mount St. Michel; 
Bay, between Cape La Hogue and Cape Frebelle, on the coat 0 
France. 5 e „ 1 

Jerſey and Guernſey are each about twelve miles in length, and hare 
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governors, who are appointed by the king of England. Alderney ad M eserac 
Sark are dependent on the two former. They, all originally bel 1 Sik 
5 the cp and Jerſey afforded protection to Charles II. during 227 Can 
is exile. e e 1 
The iſlands are all exceedingly healthy, particularly Jerſey, The 2 


valleys are fruitful, and contain plenty of ſheep and cattle; but hul. 
bandry is much neglected by the inhabitants, who employ themſelves 
_ chiefly in cultivating their orchards, and making cider, with which 
both theſe iſlands abound ; they are likewiſe very intent upon the in. 
provement of commerce. At Jerſey, there is a manufacture of ſtock. 


Ions, and al, 
anguage is: 
arts of Scan 
he German 
uently, and 


ings, which, together with caps, form the ſtaple commodity of that 228. Divi 
place; but a conſiderable trade in fiſh is carried on between thee en and 86 
iſlands and Newfoundland, and they diſpoſe of their cargoes in the 
Mediterranean. The inhabitants ſpeak a very bad French, with an . 
intermixture of Engliſh words. Non 
| Dizerſes, 
abourg, 
2 burg, 
Fa brouſen, 
| pen, 
SECTION XXVI. 
Denmark, Noravay, Sc. 

Lapland forms the northern coaſt of Europe, and the neighbouring 72 
powers of Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia claim different diviſions of it; "SO 
out from ſuch a land of ice and of ſnows, mountains and moraſles, we = | 
can hardly expect them to derive much profit. The ſkins of ſquirrel, <and, 
3 2 compoſe the trifling tribute the Laplanders pay, and tienen, 
medium hat lit rry | 

im of what little traffic they carry on. (See art, 149.) ire, 
and, 


land, 
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1 Of the Kingdoms of Denmark, Neravay, Te. 

| Theſe two kingdoms, which were united in the year 1376, by the 
on zrriage of Aquin, king of Norway, with Margaret, dauphter and 
ſe ire of Waldemar, king of Denmark, were formerly part of 


demndinavia, a large country, comprehending Denmark, Norway, and 
reden. 5 

Denmark, including Norway, is one of the moſt northern king- 
ms of Europe, and includes the following dominions: Denmark 
oper, territories in Germany, Norway, part of Lapland, and ſe- 
eral illands in the Baltic and in the German Ocean, or North Sea. 
ke moſt ſouthern part of Denmark is nearly in the ſame latitude 
ith Dublin; it's moſt northern territories lie quite within the Arctic 
ircle. | 


are Denmark Proper 1s bounded on the north by the Cattegate, or 
ad csggerac Sea, on the ſouth by Germany, on the weſt by the Ger- 
vel en Ocean, and on the eait by the Sound, | 


127, Conflitution, Language, Religious Prafiſſian.] The national re- 
«ron is Lutheriſm. The king is deſpotic ; but the adminitration 
f civil juſtice in this kingdom is conſidered as a model for other na- 
jons, and all the laws are contained in one quarto volume. Their 
nouage is a dialect of the ancient Teutonic, formerly uſed in all 
arts of Scandinavia. Thoſe in the higher ranks of life generally uſe 
he German or High Dutch language ; they alſo ſpeak the French 
wentiy, and generally uſe it to ſtrangers. 


that 228, Diviſions. | Denmark Proper is divided into two parts, called 
thele Worth and South Jutland, and ſubdivided into the following dioceſes : 
1 the | | | | 


h aa | 2 
a Nox TH JUTLAND. SOUTH JUTLAND. 
Diccęſes. Chief Towns. Dioceſes. Chief Towns, 
albourg, Aalbourg, Gottorp, _ Sleſwick. 
burg, Wiburg. Hederſtive, Hederſtive. 
baruſeny Aarhus, Apenrade, Apenrade. 
Ipen, Ripen, Flenſburg, Flenſburg. 
Tendere, Tendere. 
Huſum, Huſum. 


Eyderſtede, Eyderſtede. N 
The Iſlands of Denmark are, 


ws Her. Toauns. e Towns. 
2 gi Feland or Copenhagen and Falſter or | Nicoping 
irrels caland, 1 Elſineur. Talſtra, e 
ad tenen, Odenſce or Ot- Mona or Mune, Stege. 
tenſee, Saltholm, Samſoe. 
Pos, Koppipg. Alſen, Sunderſburg. 
gland, Rutcoping. Femeren, Samos. 
wand, Naxchow. Bornholm, Nex. 
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229. Baltic Sea.) The waters neither ebb nor flow in the Bat 
though a current ſets through the Sound, or mouth of it, into the 00 
man Ocean. Sometimes, indeed, this current 1s ſtopped by g,, 
winds from the N. W. and then large quantities of water are g 
into the harbours of the Baltic. Between the continent, and the 1,, 
iſlands of Zealand and Funen are the two famous mouths or {,,; 
called the Great and Little Belt, and the Ore Sound, The hn 
which ſeparates Denmark from Sweden, is not above a hundred g 
thirty-one fathoms broad in the narroweſt part. And this being t 
uſual paſſage for ſhips in and out of the Baltic, and under the do 
of the king of Denmark, that prince exacts a certain tribute or jg 
from all ſuips trading to any part of the Eaſt Sea. 

2 30. Air, Soil, and Produce.) The air is ſharp, but it's TigOur 
abated from it's vicinity to the ſea, Their ſummers are very fig 
but hot, and vegetation goes on very faſt. The ſoil is in many yl 
barren, eſpecially on the high mountains, which abound in ere 
parts of the country; but there are very large and fertile paſture; j 
the valleys, where black cattle are fed, and many of them {ent to t 
Netherlands, where they grow to a prodigious ſtze. Here is alk 
numerous race of ſtrong, though little, horſes, eſpecially in \Vibar 
In ſome parts there are excellent arable lands, which, beſides produ 
ing corn ſufficient for the inhabitants, furniſh conſiderable quant 
for exportation. Mecklenburg is in a great meaſure ſupplied yi 
corn from the Iſlands of Falſter and Mona; and the Dutch fetch man 
ſhip loads annually from the Iſland of Lalland. 

231. Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. | None of the mountains ( 
Denmark merit a particular deſcription. The higheſt are on the rot 
_ eaſt ſide of Gottorp ; but there are many others diſſeminated thous 

the whole country. | 

The rivers are very numerous in this country, eſpecially in Sout 
Jutland and the Duchy of Sleſwick, but not one large enough to f 
ceive ſhips of any conſiderable burthen. The Eyder ts the large 
and will admit of large ſhips at it's mouth; but. this is rather a b 
than a river. The ſmaller, however, though not . navigable, great 
contribute to fertilize the countries through which they flow. The! 
are a conſiderable number of lakes too, which, as well as the rive 
abound in fiſh of various kinds, as ſalmon, perch, tench, trouts, etl 

flounders, &c. | | 

232. Mani factures and Commerce.) 'The Danes have ſome mum 
factures of hardware, and artiſts of every kind are now pretty welle 
vanced in their reſpective profeſſions. They may probably ſoon eq 
thoſe of other nations, but at preſent the ſale of their productions 
almoſt limited to their own country. 

Many attempts have been made to render the trade of this kingd0 
very extenſive, but they have not yet ſucceeded. It may, indeed, 
preſent, be conſidered as the centre of the important and profitzl 
trade of the Baltic, Here are ſeveral companies eſtabliſhed for! 
encouragement of trade, particularly the Afiatic company, tne we 
Indian and Guinea companies, a general trading company, and 


Icelandiſn Vinmark company, But the favourite project of drawing" 
| exten 
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nenſtre trade of Hamburg to Altena, a town not above a mile diſ- 
n kom it, but in the dominions of Denmark, has not yet been ſuc- 
ful. The exports of this country are black cattle, horſes, corn, but- 
3 tallow, hides, ſtock-fiſp, train. oil, tar, pitch, iron, and timber, 
ratious kinds; oak is forbidden, by a particular ordinance, to be 
ut out of the kingdom. The imports, beſides the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dan commodities from their ſettlements in thoſe parts, conſiſt of ſalt, 
ine, brandy, &C. 8 : 
In the year 1736, a bank was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen, whoſe 
tes, from ten to a, hundred rix-dollars, pats current in every part of 
te kingdom. An inſurance company for ſhipping was alſo eftabliſhed 
wut the ſame time, and it appears from the cuſtom- houſe books of 
o, that three thouſand one hundred and ſixty ſhips and ſmall craft, 
ered the port of Copenhagen during that year, . 
133, Learning and Schools, | Beſides the univerſity at Copenhagen, 
nilting of four colleges, there are ſeveral well-regulated ſchools in 
ot of the large towns in the kingdom. Denmark has produced ſe- 
ral learned men, among whom we may reckon Tycho Brahe, Bor- 
chius, and the Bartholiaes, eſpecially eminent in aſtronomy or me- 
cine, | | 
The ancient inſcriptions, cut upon the rocks in ſeveral parts of Den- 
ek, have much engaged the attention of the learned. They are in 
ani: Runic character, and thought to be hiſtorical, but ſo imperfectly 
1 vi8oown even to antiquarians themſelves, that they are now ignorant of 
mu er true import. This method of cutting the accounts of memora- 
e events upon rocks, is thought to be the original method of writing, 
ins ebe paper of any kind, or waxen tables were known. „Oh that 
non words,“ faid Job, “ were engraven with an iron pen and lead, in 
hrou he rock for ever?” | | 3 | 
%.] Denmark is one of the moſt ancient kingdoms in Europe. 
Fou the eighth and ninth centuries of the Chriſtian æra, the Danes and 
to oerwegians inhabited, as powerful nations, on the ſhores of the Baltic 
[argc id the Northern Ocean; made frequent deſcents by ſea upon the 
rab ore ſouthern coaſts of Europe ; obtained new eſtabliſhments in France, 
preat Britain, in the Scottiſh Iſles, in Man, and in Ireland. Internal 
The iortunes, and the diſaſters of theſe deſcents, at length thinned their 
rief imders, aud put an end to their maritime expeditions. As theſe 
ts, el ents took place, they were converted to Chriſtianity, In the ſuc- 
ecing centuries they declined to comparative inſignificance among 
e mute nations of Europe. Intermarriage allied the Daniſh kings to thoſe 
well Scotland, with whom they had been long at variance. In the be- 
on eu ung of the ſeventeenth century, the Daniſh ſovereigns had, at one 
tions re, nearly eſtabliſhed their dominion likewiſe over both Norway and 
Keden, ſo as thus to form one great northern monarchy. This plan 
-ingdoi imbition was defeated ; and Denmark was greatly weakened by the 
deed, et which had been made to accompliſh it. Towards the end of 
rofita0F" century, the government, which had never hitherto been reduced 
for NP the ſtrictly feudal form of Southern Europe, was, by the artifices of 
he Na monarch, and the rivalry between the peaſantry and the nobles, 
and uced into a form of domination, not very diſtant from abſolute deſ- 
ving 5 potiſm. 
MICs 
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of letters, about the year 1700, to explore the antiquities and Natura 


| the Daniſh government, as is ſaid, with great ability. 
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potiſm. Since that period, no extraordinary events have ariſen elthe 
to produce any remarkable change on the internal political condiin 
of the Daniſh government, or to alter the importance of Dena; ere froſts, g 
the ſyſtem of the European. The ambition and valour of Charles vn tures alſo, 
of Sweden, at one time threatened almoſt the entire ſubjugation of e th: 
Panifh monarchy. His misfortunes and premature death ayertea Min: for th 
miſchief, Since, the new greatneſs of Ruſſia, and the connection g  arcat plen 
the Britiſh ſovereigns with the north of Germany, have transfer, ents in g: 
the centre of European policy more towards the north; the friend eswe for 
of the Daniſh court has, with great aſſiduity and warm competiiu nd amaz 
been courted by Britain, France, and Ruſſia. The miſſion of five 1 ler, &c. 
226. F.. 
colours; 1 


hiſtory of Arabia, and the other countries of the Eaſt, did great hongy 
Alk- tone, 


to the reign of Frederick IV. and the miniſtry of Couat Bemfork 
Niebuhr has related the reſults of that voyage. The marriage of l ineiſt 
Daniſh king with the ſiſter of the preſent ſovereign of Britain, Prove ellos, In t 
unfortunate, The ſon of that marriage now conducts the affi M cytals, ] 
The metal: 
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SECTION XXVII. 
N:ravay, Iceland, He. 


Norway is bounded on the ſouth by the entrance into the Palti 
called the Cattegate; on the weſt and north by the Northern Ocean 
and on the eaſt by a long ridge of mountains, which ſeparates it fron 
Sweden. 5 

234. Diviſions.] It is divided and ſubdivided in the followin 


manner: 


Diviſſous. | Subdiviſions. Chief Taaunt. There is a 
T7 Wardhuys,or Norwegian es 0! Norw 
North Diviſion, ( 132 pland. | wardbuys. x7 creature 


Kraken. 
238. Mou 
their exte 
dei declivit 
ke a {tra 
willy terrib 
nat js forme 
aftightful 
mmer, as 
Vent) 
fx 


Drontheim, Berghen 
Stavanger. 
Aggerhuys, Frederick 
ſtadt, Chriſtiana, 
235. Climate and Produce.) The air in Norway is generally pu 
and ſalubrious; very dry in the midland parts of the country, bu 
moiſt on the ſea coaſts. In winter the cold is exceſſive, and the whol 
country ſeems covered with ice and ſnow. The peaſants bring t 
produce ct their lands to market upon ſledges, and carry back! 
the fame vehicles the commodities they want in their ſ{equeller 
places of abode. Nor are the heats of ſummer leſs remaiks'? 
the various ſpecies of vegetables, particularly barley, grow up #! 
ripen in fix weeks, or two months; vegetation being always aces 


Tae! 


Middle Diviſion, Drontheim and Berghen, 5 


South Diviſion, Anſlo or Aggerhuys, 


er. XXVII. NORWAY. 


+4 in a wonderful manner when there is only a ſhort ſeaſon allowed. 
ce we need not be ſurpriſed to find that, notwithitanding the ſe- 
re froſts, great quantities of corn are produced in Norway. The 
tures alſo, eſpecially in the valleys, are equal to thoſe in moſt coun- 
les; ſo that the inhabitants have cattle, butter, cheeſe, &c. ſuffi- 
ert for their OWN, conſumption. They have alſo garden vegetables 
great plenty; and they have lately made very contiderable improve- 
ers in gardening and propagating fruit trees. Their large and 
nenſive foreſts form a principal ſource of their wealth. In theſe are 
und amazing quantities of fir, pine, elm, aſh, yew, beech, oak, 
aer, &c. | 

220. F-fils.] Norway abounds in quarries of excellent marble of 
|| colours; ſome detached pieces of alabaſter ; ſeveral kinds of ſpar, 
all-ftone, cement-ſtone, miil-ſtone, baking-ſtone, iron- ſtone, late, 
lc, ſwine-ſtone, the magnet or Joad-ſtone, and the amianthus or aſ- 
eos. In this are likewiſe found amethy ks, agate, granates, beauti- 
1 cryſtals, pyrites or quartz, &c. but there are no flints. 

The metals are of ſeveral kinds. At Numedale, near Drammen, there 
mine with a vein of pure maſſy ſilver; there is another with very 
ch ore at Jarleſberg ; and a third at Kondgſberg. There are ſeveral 
per mines, three of them remarkably rich. Iron mines are found 
Imolt every where in the mountains. Here are alſo mines of quick- 
ler, ſulphur, falt, vitriol, and alum. Ts | = 
237. Animals.) The tame animals of Norway are a breed of ſmall 
t well-proportioned horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, kids, a few 
0g3, and a great number of cats and dogs. Ihe wild animals are the 
l, the rein-deer, the lynx, the bear, the glutton, the fox, the wolf, 


&. 
x, H 
99 


—5 


BaltiofMid the wild cat: there are many of them found in all' the cold nor- 
)co1n en countries. | | Oe, | 
t ft 7 here are moſt of the birds in Norway that are common in Europe, 
ac it's fea-coaſts are covered with innumerable flights of water fowl ; 
lows bere are numerous flocks of tow! that are peculiar to the northern 
buntries. | . 

There is a very great variety of fiſh found in the lakes, rivers, or 
zz of Norway; and the latter is the hahitation of ſeveral extraordi- 
ry creatures, among which the moſt remarkable are the ſea- ſnake 
d Kraken. | | | 
238. Mountains, Riwers.] The mountains of Norway are remarkable 
their extent, their height, and the torrents of water that guſh from 
ler declivities, 'They cover the greater part of the country, and 
nke a ſtranger with terror. The roads over theſe mountains are 
wally terrible and dangerous, there being often no other path than 
at 13 formed by an ill-ſecured wooden bridge, thrown over a breach 
aftightful precipice or roaring cataract. Theſe roads wind in ſuch 


"-venty Engliſh miles, extremely dangerous. The ſame may be 
* that over Filefield, which is about fifty miles, and the poſt 
event travellers from being loſt or bewildered, the way is 

y poſts, fixed at the diſtance of two hundred paces from 


J 


he leming, the ermin, the marten, the beaver, the hare, the rabbit, 


mer, as to render the paſlage over the mountain Hardangerfield, 
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each other; and on Filefield are two houſes furniſhed with fre. 
and kitchen utenſils, at the public expence, for the conye & 
thoſe who are obliged to paſs along this dreadful road. 
There are ſeveral large rivers in Norway, but none that are nn. 
gable farther than their mouth for ſhips of any conſiderable Wh 
on account of the cataracts ot waterfalls occaſioned by the inter; k 
rocks and cliffs. They are, however, of the greateſt uſe to ten 
bitants for conveying their timber from the mountains to the ſhah 
as well as driving their mills. The lakes are not remarkably 1 
but many of them very deep. We may reckon all theſe amy 
curioſities of Norway; and add to theſe it's fathomleſs een 
it's rapid whirlpools, eſpecially that prodigious one, the Maelfron, « 
it's weſtern coaſt, _ A 
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239. Commerce, Language, Sc.] Ihe exports of Norway ec weſt by 
chiefly of the natural productions of the country, as timber, c this Kin; 
iron, marble, mill-ſtones, fiſh, furs, feathers, tallow, tar, ol, i wy, Polan 
alum, vitriol, &c. The Norwegians being chiefly employed in n legal ſu 
mines, grazing and feeding cattle, felling wood, floating tin vſurpatid 
burning charcoal, extracting tar from the roots of felled trees, hun 263. Terri 
ing, ſhooting, and bird-catching ; their imports conſiſt of many oft compoſed, 
Iuxuries, and moſt of the neceſlaries, of life. | | burg, Pru 

They profeſs Lutheriſm, and alſo ſpeak the ſame language tia: WAP Magde 
uſed in Denmark; but their original tongue is that of Iceland. mia; Min; 

240. Farm Iſles.) The Farro iſlands receive their name from the  duchy of 
being in a cluſter ſo clofe together, that the inhabitants ferry over fi pburgh, in 
one iſland to another, "They are ſituated in the Northern Ocean, de cirele e 
ſixty-four deg. of north latitude, and ſeven deg. of welt longitud dwiflerland 
They are twenty-four in number, and the whole cluſter extends ai” Poland. 
ſixty miles in length and forty in breadth. The inhabitants live chi 264. Cin 
ly by fiſhing, and add hardly any thing to the revenues of Denmatꝭ dittriets f 

241. Iteland.] Iceland, ſituated in the Northern or Atlantic Oc many e 
is about ſeven hundred and twenty-fix miles in length, from ak health, 1 
weſt, and three hundred from north to ſouth. It lies between u ©ountry d 
three and ſixty-eight deg. of north latitude, and between fourteen a climate, | 
twenty-nine deg. of welt longitude ; and, from it's inſular ſituation, if” and fo: 
Joys a milder temperature of climate than the ſame latitude on thect There are 
tinent experiences. The face of the country is very mountainous, a copper and 
on the ſouthern coaſts are iſlands and rocks, where ſea-fowls build poyment c 
great quantities; moſt kinds of wild fowl abound in Iceland, and! led, The 
ſurrounding ſea yields plenty of fiſh. The country is well water mn, nitre, 
with large rivers which flow from the mountains and large lakes, iſ and ſon 
ſides innumerable rivulets and ſtreams. In ſome places there are c many of th 
lybeate ſprings, and in many parts of the iſland boiling-hot ſpout! dereral kin 
water ſprings, of which the moſt remarkable and the largeſt is Gejk ber, of wh 
not far from Skalholt; in approacking towards it, a tremendow i celebrat 
is heard like the ruſhing of a torrent precipitating itſelf from f ad in plent 
rocks. The water iſſues from this ſpring ſeveral times : Where it | 
but always by ſtarts, and after certain intervals; and * 

vga 


have aftirmed, that it riſes to the height of ſixty fatho 
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through 
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SEC T-IO-N:XXX1- 
Pruſſia. 


Pruſſia, the country of the ancient Boruſſi, taken in a limited 
e is bounded on the north by part of Samogitia, on the ſouth by 
nd Proper and Maſovia, on the eaſt by part of Lithuania, and on 
weſt by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic; but taken in it's full ex- 
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wy, Poland, Swifferland, and the northern regions, partly derived 


| uſurpation. f 

163. Territories.) The principal diviſions of which this monarchy 
compoſed, are Ducal, now Regal Pruffia, fituated in Poland ; Bran- 
burg, Pruſſian Pomerania, and Swediſh Pomerania, in Upper Sax- 
V; Magdeburg and Halberſtadt, in Lower Saxony; Glatz, in Bo- 


chat | 
ra; Minden, Ravenſburg, Lingen, Cleves, Meurs, and Mark, in 


m the 
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gburgh, in the circle of Weſtphalia ; the margraviate of Axſpach, 
the circle of Franconia; Gelder, in the Netherlands; Neufchatel, 
[Swiſſerland ; and part of Sileſia, and the countries lately wreſted 
n Poland, | 

164. Climate, Soil, Animals, and Faſſilt.] In countries ſo various, 
d diſtricts ſo diſperſed, any general account of the air muſt be lia- 


Mark, 6 E 
Oe 2 many exceptions 3 however, upon the whole, it ſeems favourable 
_ health. The foil is fruitful in corn and other commodities, nor is 


country deficient in a proportionate number of animals common to 
climate, ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep, deer, bears, wolves, wild 
rs, and foxes ; and the rivers and lakes are amply ſtored with fiſh. 
There are not many mines in Pruſſia; a few, however, are found 
copper and lead, and ſome of iron. Theſe afford materials for the 
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poll poyment of artiſts, but very little metal, in it's crude ſtate, is ex- 
and ed. The principal minerals found in this country are ſulphur, 
| watz WF» nitre, and lapis calaminaris. Here are ſeveral quarries of 
ales He, and ſome of flare; a ſpecies of marble has alſo been diſcovered 
are Hany of the mountains. | 
 ſpoui deveral kinds of bitumen too are found here, but the principal is 
. Gef er, of which Ruſſia has been conſidered as the native country. 
lou: celebrated bitumen, though originally generated in the earth, is 
$ ad in plenty in the Baltic Sea, eſpecially near the ſea-ſhore of Sud- 


where it ſwims on the water, and is taken up by nets. 
05. Mountains, Foreſts, Rivers, and Lake:,) There are not many 
barkable mountains in Pruſſia. There is, however, a pretty ex- 
we chain on the frontiers of Poland, and ſeveral ſingle ones ſcat- 
d through the different parts of the kingdom. There are ſeveral 


large 
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nt, this kingdom conſiſts of various territories diſſeminated over Ger- 


m legal ſucceſſion, but by far the greater part from war, violence 


duchy of Weſtphalia; Eaſt Frieſland, Lippe, Gulick, and Tacx- 
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large and extenſive foreſts, which afford great quantities of fr ,.q duch a v 
other excellent timber. n eat numbt 
The principal rivers are the Viſtula, the Pregel, the Memel. he extent C 
Mammel, the Paſſage, and the Elbe; they are all ſubjeQ to hunck , lakes, 1 
tions, whereby the country is often damaged. The lakes and carz 143 Dia 
afford great conveniences for tranſporting merchandize ; and, {x ;: inces, and 
extent, the kingdom of Pruſſia has the moſt inland navigation of 2 
other in Europe, the Netherlands excepted. | Provinc 

266. Mani fractures Commerce.) Under the politic adminiſtrat9 
of the late king, who ſeemed to have adopted the trueſt maxim; of | 
enriching him{elf, by beſtowing the means of affuence on his ſub eden, x: 
every art and manufacture daily improved and increaſed ; and the called, lyin, 
of glaſs, iron works, ilk, cloth, camlet, linen, ſtockings, paper, pow Norway o- 
der, and copper and braſs, are particularly flourithing, and the ( 

Being advantageouſly ſituated for trade, the extenſion of which oi Bothnia; 
promoted by a college of commerce and navigation, Pruſſa c:riafM no eleven 
on a conſiderable foreign traffic; but as it's 1mports are tr] 
compared with it's exports, the balance of trade in it's favour | 
greater than that of any other European country. 

Frederick the Second was defirous to procure to his dominions th 
advantages of a flouriſhing trade, His endeavours towards that e 
were, in ſome meaſure, followed up under the reign of his immetiat 
ſucceſſor. Since the concluſion of a peace between Pruſſia and France 
and the acceſſion of another ſovereign to the Pruſſian throne, the at 
tention of the government of this kingdom has been, more than err 
directed to procure to it every poſſible commercial advantage, d int 
tempt to manufacture ſugar from the Mangel Warzel, or Root of e 0! Finland 
city, has been nobly encouraged by the young monarch, and 15 hg Iroria, ont 
ly to prove in the end ſucceſsful. To allure foreign merch ats 1 et of Liv 
tifars to bring their ingenuity, induſtry, and moneyed capital irt r 
fia, this prince has recently offered the moſt flattering previigs ! 
ſtrangers of this character, who ſhall chuſe to ſettle in his tert 
As far as, without an adequate extent of ſea-coaſt, any coviitr) e 
become eminently commercial, the Pruſſian dominions are, at pro 
In a very happy progreſs to become ſuch. 5 

267. Curizfities.] The amber: pits of Pruſſia form it's principal ag 
tural curioſities, and from theſe the king is ſaid to derive 25,5 
dollars annually. #® ” | 

268. Scholes, Languages, religious Prof. ſſion.] At Koningſberg Swediſh Lay 
an univerſity, founded by the margrave, Albert, in the year ! Mii: norther 
and a college, ſtyled the Collegium Fredcricianum ; and academics, tte country 
ſchools for the inſtruction of youth, are diſperſed throughout tic bg 
dom. The language varies little from that of Poland. | The il 

Different profeſſions of religion are tolerated in Pruſſia, but tix f e iſland 
tionally eſtabliſhed ones are thoſe of Luther and Calvin. | The provin 

269. Hijlory, Government. | The Pruſſians, or Boruſſians, were . Finland, a. 
heard of as a peopie, tilt 1007, when they were governed b) dub of Ruſſia 
of their own. After a ſucceſſion of bloody wars, they were conquet 
by the German knights of the Teutonic order, in 1228. In Ii. in. 
the Poles ſubdued the weſtern part of it, and in 1525, tue ce dimate, a 
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land, on 1 
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into three p 
Livonia on 


Finland or 
ide of thi 
of Bothnia 


= E. Gothland, Norkoping and Cals 
"WF. Gothnia or Goth-\ Smalandia. . mar. | 
5 land, on the ſouth } Iſle of Oeland. Barkholm. 
1 fde of Swedeland, 1 W. Gothland. Gottenburg. 
bez into three parts, viz, Vermeland. | | 
1 _ CT Dalia. | | 
\. ag Livonia on the ſouth F Eſtonia, Revel, Narva. 
oy of Finland Gulph. ; Letten, or Letitia. Riga. | 
A baria, on the north- 9 Ingen 5 Oreſcal or Noteberg, 
{Mat of Livonia ngermania. Caperio. 
1 Pot is Soluſka. Juanegrod. 
Ae Finland, proper. A 
10 Ny landia. Helſingfordia. 
5 Finland on the eaſt | Carelia. Wyburg. 
pre ice of the Gulph< Kexholm. Kexholm, 
of Bothnia, | Savolaxia. Koſnipe. 
i | Tavaſtin, Javaſtus. 
26,50 | Cajunia, Cajeneberge. 
r e 8 Aocſalbo. 
berg Swediſh La land, in Pitha-Lapmar 0 Pitha. : 
r 1! 54 tc Mars part of « Uma-Lapmark. Vin. 
ics, ue country, Lula-Lapmatk. Lula, 
he kin Tornea-Lapmark. Tornea. 
. L Kimi-Lapmark. Kimi. 
che 1 The iflands of Gothland, Oeland, Aland, Hogland and Rugen. 
The provinces of Livonia and Ingria, with Kexholm and Carelia, 
were ½ Finland, and the iſlands of Dago and Oeſel, are under the domi- 
1y (un of Ruſſia, | | 
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Provinces, | Subdiwiſtont. 
Uplandia. 
Sundermania. 
gweden, properly ſo ES 
led, lying between Ty 
1 2 the weſt Geſtricia. 
mt the Gulph off Dellas fr 
Bahnia; is divided | Ne geld 3 
into eleven parts, viz. Deines 
1 Angermania. 
Jenin. 
Weſt Bothnia, 


SWEDEN. 


©:ch a vaſt tract of country may naturally be ſuppoſed to contain a 
eat number of inhabitants; but theſe bear a very {mall proportion to 
e extent of Sa eden, great part of it being rendered uninhabitable by 
6 lakes, mountains, woods, and marſhes. . 
243. Diviſions.] This kingdom is divided into ſeven parts or pro- 

"ces, and theſe are again ſubdivided as in the following ſynopſis. 
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Principal Tens. 


Stockholm, Upſal. 


Nickopen. 


Axoſen. 


Orebio. 

Geval. | 
Hadſwickwalt, 
Hedemore, 
Setanger. 


Hernoſand. 


Piſtoia, Torne. 


In 14 
ge eallel 


[ 


244. Climate and Produce.) The natural hiſtory of Sweden, both as 
Climate, animals, vegetables, and minerals, is much the ſame with 
Ccz2 8 that 
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| cr, XX 
1 that of Norway, but the inhabitants appear to be more adwanee ea by th 
if p arts, Under the direction of the colleges eſtabliſhed for the impron Jos bear! 
Nl ment of agriculture, and encouraged by the example of perſons i , The mal 
i fluent circumſtances, the peaſants have at length, in a great mean 0 more tha 

ll | cor rected the natural ſtetility of their country; and they now in fog ty in the 
ll able ſeaſons, raiſe grain ſufficient to ſupply the wants of the inbaht The uni; 
[| antss The fields in ſummer are covered with a beautify] verdar at of Upfe 
enamelled with flowers, and produce great quantities of cutrrant:, 15 ned by fe 
berries, ſtrawberries, and other ſmall fruit. Oſtrogothia is the rt theſe of 

fertile province in the kingdom, and bears large crops of rye, 1h, fi:ninaries 
barley, oats, beans, and peas, If the wheat were ſown in the aus; and 
as it generally is in England, there might be a danger of the gtHn are qu 
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ing deſtroyed in the long piercing winter; but the method is dite 
in Sweden; the vegetation is there ſo rapid, that che corn js ro 
particularly in the northern parts, in eight or ten weeks after | 
ſown; and the ſoil is ſo meliorated by the froſt and coat of ſnow de 
ing the winter, that the land is fit to receive the ſeed almoſt as ſcon 
the cold weather 1s over. | EY 
245. Exports and Manufafures, | The produce of their mines 
Fi various, but the metals are principally filver, copper, and iron. The 
| manufactures are all of them but lately eredted; even that of iron, t 
| chief ſupport of this country, was introduced only in the ſixteen 
| century. Before that time the Swedes ſent their iron ore to the Har 
| towns, and brought it back again manufactured into utenſils; but th 
1 have now founderies, forges, wire, and flatting mills, &c. the oth 
arts and manufactures, which are common to Europe, they alſo car 
on; as filks, cloths, paper, porcelain, and the chemical preparations 
alum, ſugar, ſoap, ſalt, &c. their woollen manufactures are particulzr 
excellent. Vaſt quantities of copper, braſs, and fteel, are alſo no 
| wrought in this country. To their exports of metals, timber, t 
| hemp, flax, hides, peltry, furs, fiſh, &c. they allo add ſhips complete 
fitted out for ſca. | | 
| 246. Religious Profeſſion, Language.] The national profeſſion of; 
1 Iigion is the ſame in Sweden as in Denmark and Norway. Tore 
ſach an affinity between the Swediſh, Daniſh, and Norwegian tongue 
which are ſo many dialects of the Teutonic, that the inhabitants 
the three kingdoms can perfectly underſtand one another. From mt 
Runic inſcriptions, ſtill to be ſeen near the ancient depolitories of 
dead, it is evident that the Swedes made uſe of that character in 
ages of Pagan idolatry. os 
247. Learning, Schaals,) Several branches of learning have be 
cultivated of late years in this country. 'Thoſe in the higher ran 
are generally converſant in polite literature. The natural philoſopht 
Haſelquiſt, died as he was making diſcoveries in the oriental! 
gions. That able civilian, politician, and hiſtorian, Puffendotf, 
a native of Sweden, as well as the late Linnæus, who, to the deep 
reſearches in every branch of natural hiſtory, united the utml 
ſyſlematic preciſion. The paſſion of Chriſtina for literature, | 
munificence to the learned, and her own acquirements in ſcience, 4 


ſufficiently known. The fine arts at this time were particulatly pit 
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+-2d by the government, and ſeveral learned Swedes in other king- 
|; bear great reputation in ſcience, | 

The manuſcripts of that ſingular man, Em, Swedenborg, author 
\ more than fixty quarto volumes, are till preſerved as a great curi- 
iy in the royal academy of ſciences at Stockholm. 

The univerſities of Sweden are thoie of Upſal, Abo, and Lund; 
bt of Upſal was inſtituted four hundred years ago, and being patro- 
ned by ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, has gained particular celebrity; 
it theſe of Abo and Lund are not ſo well endowed, nor ſo flouriſhing. 
-ninaries for the education of youth are eſtabliſhed in different 
bens; and every dioceſe is provided with a flee-ſchool, in which 
ns are qualified for the univerſity. The Royal Patriotic Society has 
ered very eminent ſervices to the country; and, beſides this inſti- 
rtion, there are, at Stockholm, academies of ſciences, of painting, 
ilpture, and mathematics, Several volumes of memoirs have been 
iſhed by the members of theſe inſtitutions, which have obtained a 
wrourable reception abroad; however, the greateſt literary curioſity, 
this country, is a manuſeript copy, in letters of filver, of a tranſ- 
ion of the writings of the Evangeliſts into Gothic, by Ulphila, 
ſhop of "Thrace, above one thouſand three hundred years old. 


On, 0 

toon ine deſcendants of the original ſtock of the ancient Goths. Dur- 
Hu the early greatneſs of the Danes, the Swedes were leſs eminent as 
but (oY nition. Upon their ſubjection to the eccleſiaftical authority of 
\e o ene, they became objects of attention to the other nations of Eu- 
o cane. Margaret, Queen of Denmark and Norway, became, in the 
ations of the fourteenth century, likewiſe Queen of Sweden. Until the 


cicula Winning of the fifteenth century, the Swedes continued ſubject to the 


I n ereign of Denmark. The impotent tyranny of the Dane then pro- 
der, ed them to revoft. After a bloody civil war, in which Guſtavus 
mp let: a, of the race of the ancient nobility, approved himſelf the great 


ampion of his country's freedom ; Sweden was entirely emancipated 
pm the Daniſn yoke. Guſtavus Vaſa was placed on the throne, by 
e brave and grateful people whom he had delivered from ſervitude, 
he Lutheran religion was finally eſtabliſhed in Sweden, The ancient 
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tin the firſt part of the ſeventeenth century, Guſtavus Adolphus, 
Iiming the character of the protector of the proteſtant religion, and 
e umpire of the contentions of Germany, exalted Sweden to a de- 
te of political greatneſs which it had never before known. He pe- 
ave be 


her tu ninetion. But the generals and the ſoldiers whom he had formed 


noſophch the pecuniary aid, prolonged the conteſt, till it, at laſt, ended, in 
rental ear 1648, in ſecuring the political independency of the principa- 
dorf, es and fates of Germany, and the ſafety of the proteſtant religion 
ve deep erect it had been already received, His daughter Chriſtina is fa- 
ne ume, as the princeſs under whoſe reign this grand triumph of the 
ture, Meli arms was finally achieved. She is illuſtrious, famed, alſo, for 
ience, WF 'tirning, for her patronage of learned men, for her converſion to 
uly pan e®inohic religion, her abdication of her throne, and her retreat, to 

nil | of 3 jpend 
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248. Hiſtory, Government, } The Swedes regard themſelves as the 


titution of the ſtate was reſtored. His ſon proved a weak prince; 


id before he could bring that war, in which he had engaged, to a 
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- were, by his ſucceſſors, ſurrendered to the ſenate. This ariſtoc 


ſpend the laſt years of her life at Rome. The martial ſpirit of 

Swedes ſtill continued to burn. At laſt, in Charles XII. they b. 
monarch, whoſe extravagant heroiſm, after terrifying and aftonigyv 
the world, brought himſelf to a premature end, and leſt his ki, 0 
miſerably weakened and impoveriſhed. The beſt privileges of 0 | 
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5 G . . . Lac 
with but a nominal ſovereign at their head, ruled, without Patriotiſ 


and without honour, till, about the year 1772, the peaſants and Gn 
zens, to free themſelves from the tyranny of the nobles, beſtowed ably 
Jute power on the crown, The dagger of an aſſaſſin deſtroyed i 


illuſtrious prince who had been thus honoured, His ſon now rejo | 
and Sweden is at peace with all the world. | 


TOY — - 


SECTION XXIX. 


Muſcowy, or Ruſſia. 
The Mo 


The empire of Ruſſia is the large upon the whole globe; it 
Kalmucs, 


greater than all the reſt of Europe, than the Roman empire int 
zenith of it's power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued by Alxxandeſ T Tartars, 
extended in length from the Baltic on the weft, to within a few ni Samoiede 
of America on the eaſt, upwards of two thouſand leagues; and 40 Oftiacs, 

eight hundred in it's greateſt breadth from north to ſouth. It's bo Burattian 
daries on the weſt are Sweden and the Baltic; on the eaft, Chin Jakutans, 
and that part of the Pacific which ſeparates Aſia from America; Tunguſia 


the north, by the Frozen Ocean, and the impenetrable Arctic & Vopuls, 


gion, and on the ſouth it has Pruffian, Poliſh, Turkiſh, Perſian, 10M Laplande 


Gian, and Tartarian nations. In length, from the Iſle of Dagho Finns, 
far as it's moſt diſtant eaſtern limits, it contains very near a hund Lettonian 
and ſeventy degrees; ſo that when it is noon- day in the weft, it is w Eltouians 
near midnight in the eaſtern part of this empire. In breadth, Lieffs, 
ſtretches three thouſand werſts from fourth to north, which max Ingrians, 
eight hundred leagues. On the ſouth of this extenſive empire, il Iſcheren 
longeſt day is not ſixteen hours; on the north it ſtretches out 10 AP 
length of three months. „ | | hes Tg 
249. Climate, Inhabitants, Religious Profiſſrons.) In ſo extenſire iro 2 


tract of country the ſoils are extremely various. Beyond the 60 
degree of latitude, corn ſcarcely ever arrives at maturity ; and 
yond the 7oth hardly any ſpecies of fruit is produced; but in 


de territor. 
Inces, whic 


middle provinces of the empire the ſoil is fruitful, the woods aboul u fouther; 

with a variety of animals, the plains are ſtocked with cattle, and Provinces. 

rivers tem with a variety of excellent fiſh. In the more ſouthe Ne 

provinces, the climate is hot; and, where there is a ſufficient de gland, 

of ſoil, flowers and fruits arrive at great perfection, the earti Nmoieda, 

covered wich verdure, and indicates a happy fertility. Thee llamoruſk 
| ard! 
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ardly leſs variety among the inhabitants of this extenſive empire, 
Mich includes in itſelf numerous nations of Tartars, Kam:ſchat- 


7 Vo 


of th 
had 


mines, Samoiedes, Laplanders, &c, Far to the north, in ſome re- 
gde yore parts of this empire, they live in caverns, and are no more than 
toy er feet and a half high; the ancients had a confuſed idea of theſe 


-ople under the name of Troglodites, and Northern Pigmies, as 
ey had of the Tartars under the name of Scythians ; the languages 
A theſe widely-diſperſed people are different, and their manners 
e various; in ſome parts they are much given to roving and plun- 
er; in others, their lives ſeem innocent and harmleſs; in ſome parts 
hey give their attention to agriculture ; in others they depend upon 
e prodnctions of a fruitful, but uncultivated ſoil. Some of them, 
zo do not meet in ſocieties, make but little, and it is even ſaid, no 
rofefion of religion; others, that live in herds, or clans, offer up, ſome 
them, their oriſons perhaps to the principal objects of their wants, 
ol:zing a ſheep's ſkin, becauſe they find nothing more uſeful than 
tis animal; and others embrace the doctrines of the Greek church, 
ich is the national profeſſion of Ruſſia: where, however, other ſo- 
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ties are tolerated and encouraged. 8 
In a late account of Ruſſia, the following nations are enumerated, 
;comprehended in this great empire: 2 


e; i The Monguls, Ttrouwaſebes, Kurilians, | 


2 Int Kalmucs,  Mordvines, : Kiſtim and Toulibe 
Xande Tartars, Votiaks, 'Tartars. 

mile Samoiedes, Terptyaireis, Vergo Tomſkoi Tar- 
1d ab Oftiacs, Tartars of Kaſan and tars, „„ 
's bout Burattians, Orenburg, Sayan Tartars, 

„Chin Jakutans, Of Tobolſk, | Touralinzes, 

ca; Tunguſians, Of Tomſk, Bougharians, 

tic & Voguls, Of the Ob, Baſchkirians, 


ſian, lt 
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Laplanders, Nogayan Tartars, Meſtſceraiks, 
Finns, | Tſchoulym Tartars, Barabinzes, 
Lettonians, Katſchintz Tartars, Kirkguiſians, 
Eſtouians, _ Teleutes, Belririans, 
Lieffs, Abinzes,  Yakoutes, 
Ingrians, | Biryouſſes, Kuamtſchatdales, 
Ilcheremiſſes, Coſſacs, i | | 


id various others, ſome of which muſt be conſidered rather as diſtin& 


4 bes than as different nations. (See art. 131.) | 

the 608, 250. Diwifrons,] Muſcovy, on the European part of Ruſſia, beſides 
and e territories wreſted from Poland, comprehends the following pro- 
at in res, which may be divided into northern, middle, eaſtern, weſtern, 
about fouthera. 

and Provinces. Chief Towns. Provinces. Chief T owns. 
ſouthe N W 
_ NokrRHEAN. ESTFRN, 
nt f pland, Kola, Gr. Novogorod, Novogorod. 

on Mmoieda, _ _Golatina, Ruſ. Finland, Wyburg. 
re fe Klamoruſkoy, Kemi. Kexholm, Kexholm. 
batch | Cc 4  Meſeen, 
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Meſeen, Meſeen, Karelia, Nottebu -g. markable : 
Dwina, Archangel, Ingria, Peterſburg. n river te 
Syrianes,  Kangorod, SOUTHERN, |; ſome 0 
Permia, Iſma. Livonia, Riga, Natyz. 1 ren 
Rubeninſki, Kargapol. Revel, Dorpat. 5 have, 
Belacteda, Vitegres HENS Pernaw, Flikkoy a Lan 
MrpDpLe. Smolenſko, Smolenſtto. AA 
Pereſlaf, Razenſkoi. Zernigof,  Zernicof, oh many 
Belozero, Belozero. Seefsk. Seef. k. charac 
Wologda, Wologda. Ukrain, or the | ey; bu 
Jereſlaf, Jereſlaf. Country of the | ns had to 
Tweer, Teer. old Cotiacks, Kiof, or Kiow, enced, D. 
Moſcow, Moſcow. wincival of 
Belgorod, Woronetz, or A chote it 
Veroneſe. bile their 
EASTERN. Tae Cza1 

Bulgar, Bulgar. mong the 
Kanſan, Kanſan. 15 other lal 


Lit. Novogorod, Niſe-Novogorod. 


dies, and 0! 
Don Caſſacks, Donetſkoi. 
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251. Produce, Mana factures, Commerce.] The natural hiſtory « 
this country is much the ſame with that of Scandinavia both as to an 
mal, vegetable, and mineral productions, and climate and foil; an 
within the preſent century their amazing improvements in {ciences an 
arts have enabled them to avail tiemſelves of their natural acvantaces 
and become, among their neighbours, a great commercial people. Petq 
the Great, though a tyrant, may be accounted the political fatherq 
this country. Patient of fatigue, he travelled and laboured in oth 
countries to acquire their improvements, and then, with determinat 
ſeverity, impoſed them upon his rude and uncultivated ſubjects 
home, effecting a change in his empire, which aſtoniſhed the worl 
and procured him the epithet of the Great. | 


To all the articles of manufacture and commerce which they have en well re 
common with Sweden and Denmark, the Ruſſians add the coſlly conMicmatical, 
modities of the Eaſt, as filk, cotton, teas, gold, &c. Theſe they bot the c 

cei ve by caravans from China, and from India and Perſia, by way Wir itſelf; : 
the Caſpian Sea, | It Eronſtad: 


252. Mountain, Foreſts, Rivers, Lakes, Canals.) The Zimnopo 
are the principal mountains of Ruſſia : they are ſuppoſed to be the d 
lebrated Montes Riphæi of the ancients; they are remarkable both 
their amazing height and the perpetual ſnows that cover their ſummit 
but, beſides theſe, there is a vaſt variety of others, ſome fort! 
extenſive chains, and others ſcattered ſingly in different parts of! 
country. | 5 ä 2 
Foreſts abound in this extenſive country; in many places prodigi 
tracts of land form one continued foreſt, producing immenſe quant 
of timber, pitch, tar, and turpentine, 

Few countries exhibit more or larger rivers than Rua, but; 
principal are the Wolga, the Don, or Tanais, the Boriſthenes, 
Dnieper, and the Dwina. The lakes are alſo numerous, but the 
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arkable are thoſe of Ladoga and Onega. From lake to lake, and 
-miver to river, the Czar Peter planned extenſive and ſpacious ca- 
u, ſome of theſe he opened, with incredible labour and expence, 


a, vr ſeveral hundreds of miles ; others he did not live to ſee com pleted: 
at. key have, however, ſince his day, been carried into execution. : 
ikoy 253. Language, Learning,” Moſcow, Peterſburgh. The Sclavonian 
nge forms the baſis of that of Ruffla; but the latter is enriched 
ith many words from the Greek, The alphabet contiit; of ſorty- 
vo characters, principally Greek, as they were wriiten in the ninth 
mary; but as this did nat expreſs every particular ſound, recourſe 
5 had to ſeveral Hebrew letters, and ſome arbitrary ſigns were in- 
W. enced, Different dialects however prevail in different provinces, the 
incipal of which are thoſe of Muſcovy, Novogorod, and Archangel; 
nt thote in higher ranks generally ſpe:k French and High Dutch, 
viſe their priefts ſpeak the modern Greek. | 
Tac Czar Peter, who may be jij1 to have firſt enrolled his country 
nong the poliſhed nations of Europe, was not ivattentive, among 
is other labours, to literature and ſcience : he erccted ſeveral acade- 
tics, and other ſeminaries of learning, in various parts of his extended 
Iminions : he founded no leis than three academies in Motſcow ; one 
pr claſical learning, one for mathematics, and the other for naviga- 
ory r and aſtronomy. This city, long the capital of the empire, and the 
to etre of the Ruſſian dominions, before they extended themſelves on 
11; an: :de of China and Perſia, ſtands in the middle of a large, beauti- 
ces a0, and fertile plain, on the Moſſea, and on two {maller rivers, which 
tage e their itreams with the Occa, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
. Feich ega. In the thirteenth century it was no more than a cluſter of 
aher Moreges, the inhabitants wretchedly groaning under oppreſſion from 
in obe race of Jenghiz- Khan. „ 
cona At Peterſburgh he founded an univerſity and four academies: the 
jects is for the ſciences and belles-lettres, the ſecond for navigation, 
Wong e third for dead lavguages, and the fourth for tactics. The Petro— 
ian Society have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of papers, which have 
* have een well received by the literati of Europe, eſpecially thoſe on ma- 
ly conM})demanical, aſtronomical, and philoſophical ſubjects; 
ney bot the czar not only founded the academies of Feterſburgh, but the 
v itlelf; and from him it took it's name. It is ſituated on the gulph 
öenſtadt, in the midſt of nine branches of rivers, by which it's 
nnopozz kerent quarters are divided. The rivers are branched out into ſe— 
> the 0 en canals, which wath the walls of one of the imperial palaces, of 
boch 1: admiralty, of the dock-yard for the galleys, and of ſeveral manu- 
Umm! icons, There was nothing of all this in 1702, it being then an 
form rpaable moraſs; and in 1703 there were only a few fiſhermen's huts 
ts of 1 Fre, But Peter ſaw the benefit that mult reſult from a city built on 
= 3 ſpot, and accordinely employed above thirty thouſand men for 
roC101088rcral years in driving piles, and laying the foundation of this cele- 
zuantu dated place, | | 
254 Hiſt:ry,] While, of the ancient barbarian or ſavage inhabit- 
, but Mii; of the Northern Europe and Afia, a great part deſcended as con- 
hen «1075 into China, into Hindoitan, into Perſia, into the eaſtern and 
SUS! ; | 
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the weftern provinces of the Roman empire; others were deſtined i 
form new empires and principalities in the deſerted regions of auch 
Scythia. Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, was occupied by a branch of the " 


vonians. Por a long ſeries of years, the Ruſſians lived under the d 255. Di 
minion of their Great Dukes, little known to the people of Wel 10 Line 
Europe, but having an intercourſe by the navigation of the fad lafovia, 1 
with the oriental capital of Conſtantinople, they became, in ni 7gain f 
time, converts to the Chriſtianity of the Greek Church. Whit. th KF 
intercourſe of religion, policy, and commerce, gradually civilized de _— 
middle and the ſouthern kiagdoms of Europe, the Ruſſians long | (REAT 
mained in a ſtate of barbariſm, ſhut out from the corn»x'0n- ot bot oſr, nia, 
European and Aſiatic policy. 'The Poliſh nation, powerful and en; + 
nent in the dark ages of the hiſtory of modein Europe, ſubjuz te ret, 
and retained, for a while, an aſcendency over the Duke: of Pa lalilaw, 
Moſcow became, in the mean time, a great capital. Ih Ruſt f. obrzin, 
vereigns vindicated their independency, and extended their don beko, 
ons. Engliſh merchants found, at length, their way to Arc'\:1gd ii" 
and the intereſts of commerce introduced Rufſ.a into the ſyſtem 9 its, 
the European powers. Conſiderable changes took place upon f ierada, 
ancient policy and manners of the Ruſſian empire. At length, MO odz, 
famous czar, or emperor, Peter the Great, in the beginning of t LirtrE F 
preſent century, reformed the military eſtabliſhments, the civil ml Ge 
cy, and the manners of his ſubjects; introduced among them as m domir, 
as poſſible of the arts of civilized Europe; founded Peterſburgh at ti ublin, 
mouth of the Neva; by his victories over the Swedes raiſed Ruſla t POLISH | 
hold the balance of political power in the north; and opened the gar 
of this wide empire to the acceſs of Europe, civilization, induſtry, an 
intelligence. Many of the means which he employed for theſe end 
were fruſtrated ; but many, too, proved fully ſucceſsful. His ſucceſvt 
could not avoid acting upon his plan, &c. The empire has been gt 
verned, almoſt ever fince his death, by a ſucceſſion of women. Pete 8. 
III. was cut off to make way for the acceſſion of his wife to ſole ſua 
Her reign was glorious. Her ſon and ſucceſſor, Paul, appears to nl 
with equal ability. He has at laſt interpoſed, to interrupt the Frend Cou 
in their endeavours to overturn the thrones of the world. His art ourland Pr 
have been gloriouſſy ſucceſsful. EC emgallia, 
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Poland. 57. Feg 
| witkal, pre 
Before it's late diſmemberment, Poland, (anciently called Sar mati muy in Pc 
with the annexed duchy of Lithuania, was bounded on the north! % concea 
Livonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltic ſea; on the eaſt by Muſcory ; ( 3 
2 


the ſouth by Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary ; and on the dt 
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Germany 3 extending from forty-ſeven deg. forty min. to fiſty-ſix 
o, thirty min. north latitude ; and between ſixteen and thirty-four 


Wi 


ed tg 


* g caſt longitude. Ne 
e 255. Diviſions.] It has been divided into the provinces of Great 
eſten i{ Little Poland, Poliſh Pruſſia, Samogitia, Courland, Lithuania, 


afovia, Podolachia, Poleſia, Red Ruſſia, Podolia, and Volhinia ; 


uxing i 2gain ſubdivided into palatinates, as in the following table: 
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alatinatess Chief Towns. Palatinates, Chi-f Towns, 


(zxzarT POLAND on the Weſt, LITHUANIA North-Eaſt. 
ſr mia, Poſna. Vilna, Vima. 
Alt. , Kalitz Gneſna. Braſlaw, Braſlaw. 
rleſt, Brſeſt. Polotſk, Polotſk. 
adiflaw, Wladiſlaw, Vipteſk, _ Vipteſk. 
dobrzin, Dobrzin. Troki, | Troki, Grodno. 
Motzkoy Plotzko. Minſk, Minik. 


nigh wa, | Rawa. Miſciſlaff, Miſciſlaff. 
dem its, Lenzits, Novogrodeæk, Novogrodek. 
_ eerada, Sieradz, WARSOVIA, or Massovia. 
th, t nowlodz, —  Inowlodz. Warſaw. 

of L177! © Por AN p on the Weſt. Czerſk, Czerſk. 

il cos, Cracow, „ Novogorod. 


andomir, Sandomir. Po DOLAcHIA in the Middle. 


: 1 ublin, 35 Bielſk, Biel ſk. : 
ulla £9151 Pavssra North-Weſt, Por Es 1A in the Middle, 
le ate Dantzic. Brſetſk, Brſetſk. | 
try, an Elbin. RID Russi South-Weſt. 
ſe endl Marienburg. Chelm, J 
cceſſvt Culm, + Belz, Belz. 
een gt Thorn. Lemburg. Lemburg. 

pat SAMOGIT IA. Po oo 1a South-Eaſt. 
le {2 Ro ſieme. Upper Podolia, Carminiec. 
to ral Miedniki. Lower Podolia, Bratzlaw. 
> Frer Coux LAND North. VoLrinia South-Eaſt, 
1is a ourland Proper, Goldingen. Upper Volhinia, Luko. 

Empallia, Mittaw. Lower Volhinia, Bialgorod. 


256. Air aud Soil.) Poland is generally a champaign country; the 
is moſtly temperate; in the northern parts it is cold, but excced- 
ply healthy. The foil in general is extremely rich. The earth is 
| various kinds, colours, and properties: ſome being excellent for 
e potter's uſe, furniſhing all Poland with earthen ware; while others 


Its, | 

257. Vegetables, Animals, and Foſſils.) This country is extremely 
wickal, producing vaſt quantities of corn, and the paſtures, parti- 
acid el in Podolia, are fo rich, that the height of the graſs is often ſuch 
north l 
OV 3 4 
| the weg 


es. In many places there are vines, whoſe grapes are agreeable to 
de tate, but the wines made from them uſually prove ſharp. Ir is 
ſaid, 


ply the pipe-makers and other artificers with clays of different 


to conceal the cattle that are grazing from the fight of the paſſen- 
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faid, that in May and June, the inhabitants gather a ſort ct mal 
which falls on the graſs during the night; they ellecm its dere 
hcacy, and have various ways of dreſſing it. This ſe Rl 
unaccountable; but as May and June are the ſeaſon whe: 11 bi 
copiouſly ſupplied with juices, perhaps it is theſe, that, Cort tem 
the pores of the herbs, are concreted on their ſuriace by ts 04.2 
dew of the night, and form the manna, rather than any eXt1;nc0us 
foreign matter derived f.om the atmoſphere. — 
Horſes, aftes, and oxen, diſtinguiſhed by the names of un. u "IL of 
buffaloes, wolves, bears, el ks, bohacks, foxes, harcs, Kc. run nM, 105 
in the foreſts of Poland. Here are alſo birds and filkes of r : eh 
kinds. | Tic! doo 
Here are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, lead, iron, pit-coal, vitro 4 12 6 
arſenic, marble of all colours, and ſtones of various kinds; but th E wn Pk 
moſt curious are their different ſorts of ſalt- mines. 0 Fuse 
258. Mountains, Foreſis, Rivers, Lakes. | The principal mount 170 Me 
of Poland are the Cropach, or Carpathian mountains, which form: EG 
craggy ridge, extending three hundred miles in length, f:paratind . = 
Poland from Hungary; theſe are covered with perpetual ſnow, ] is Nee 
the palatinates of Cracow 1s a mountain called the Wonderful, cott 9 a 
ed with aromatic plants, flowers, oaks, and pines ; full of metal; an 3 Fg 
minerals; and abounding both in freſh and ſalt ſprings, Near g «, 
centre riſes, with a remarkable noiſe, a ſpring of clear water, the a 
ebullition of which is ſaid to be greater or leſs according to the in ip 15 
creaſe or decreaſe of the moon. 55 : ug 
vs 5 bppoſe the 
Poland. the eaſtern part particularly, is remarkable for the exten tem the! 
of it's foreſts and woods. | * FR th 
The principal rivers are the Viſtula or Weyſel; the Worta th 567 15 
Neiſter, or Tyras; the Nieper, or Boriſthenes : the Nicmen; ect or: 
Bog, or Vagus; and the Dwina. | ng Tp 
Of the few lakes in Poland, Gopto, or the White Lake, is e Latin: 
moſt remarkable, and is ſaid to turn the complexion of thoſe wii a 
waſh in it ſwarthy. | x . Ie” 
259. Commerce and Mann factures.] The little trade of Poland 3 TE 
principally carried on at Dantzic, which may be confidered as re po! 
emporium of this country. The exports of Poland conſiſt of con ie gta e 
honey, wax, hemp, flax, furs, timber, pot-aſhes, ſalt, ſalt pete urtecn gr 
brimſtone, vitriol, and quickſilver; and it's imports of wines, brand e no: 18 . 
ſpices, wrought filks, cioths, ſtuffs, jewels, ſables, martens, and t T1. nob 
ſteel and iron wares. The little manufactures of this country are ſont here ar 
linen and woollen cloths, and a little hardware. | durch. 
260. Curioſities.) The wonderful mountains and ſalt mines, altea This co. 
mentioned, form the principal curioſities of Poland. The ſal- muse literatur. 
of Wielitſka is the largeſt in the world, and has been wrought abn. a; 1 
600 years. It is 743 feet below the ſurface, and is 1115 feet r ane 
breadth, and 6691 in length. The mine exhibits a ſpacious Pang 5 
with loſty vaulted roofs, ſupported by columns of ſalt which have her "RY 
left ſtanding by the workmen. Here are many public lights cont 
nually burning for the general uſe, and the blaze of theſe, reſlectel 
from every part of the mine, which appears bright and clear as cryſtal 
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Lr with all the beautiful colours of the rainbow, preſents the 
Ce rzling proſpect. The 2 is bewildered in the immenſe and glit- 
1 ing ene; which exceeds the moſt brilliant exhibitions of art, and 
at has been fabled by the writers of romance. In various parts 
Chis s plain, the huts of the miners 2nd their families are erected, 
de ſtapding fingie, and others in cluſters like villages. Theſe poor 
fle have ery little communication with the world above ground, and 
any re of them are born and ſpend their lives here. Through 
nidſt of the plain, the great road paſſes to the mouth of the mine, 
7 it is cenerally crowded with carriages bringing maſſes of ſalt, 
ich look like prodigious gems. The drivers are generally very 
zen , and ſometimes make excurſions to the upper world, but the 
wes, which are very numerous, when once let down, never ſee the 
licht more. Through a great part of the ſalt-mine there runs a 
eam of freſh varer, which news that the mine, deep as it 13, is yet 
ot © low as the baſe of the mountains which contain it, as the water 
n that caſe cc ould not find egreſs, 
We may reckon as rarities, the grottos, or catacombs, under the 
ountains of Kiow, in the deſerts of Podolia, wherein are found a 
at number of human bodies perfectly preſerved, being neither ſo 
f ard nor ſo black az the mummies of Egypt; ſome attribute this cu- 
hoity to the nature of the foil, which is a dry ſand. It has been 
Grind, perhaps with truth, that wild men have been frequently 
und in the woods; and authors, in accounting for ſuch phenomena, 
uppoſe them to have been left there when infants by their parents, 
hom the Tartars frequently obliged to flee from their habitations; 
nd that theſe children, ſo expoſed, have been nouriſhed by the bears. 
201. Language, Learning, aud Schools. Tbe Poliſh language is a 
hialect of the Sclavonic, And, on account of the vaſt number of con- 
ants it employs, is extremely harſh and inharmonious: however 
he Latin tongue is commonly ſpoken, even by thoſe of inferior rank, 
tough without the leaſt regard to accent, quality, or purity of lan- 
wge, High Dutch and Ruſſian are likewiſe underſtood in the pro- 
ſinces bordering on theſe reſpective countries. 
The Poliſh univerſities are thoſe of Cracow, Poſnia, and Wilna. 
ie firſt conſiſts of eleven colleges, and has the ſuperviſorſhip of 
burteen grammar-{chools diſperſed tarough the city; the other two 
e not ſo eminent. 
The nobility and the bulk of the nation are of the church of Rome, 
ut here are a vaſt number of Froteſtants, and followers of the Greek 
durch, 
This conutry ſeems to have been v very unpropitious to the growth 
f literature, though Copernicus, the great reſtorer of the true aſt ro- 
+ as wel as Vorſtius, and ſome other learned men, were natives 
{ "and, Caſimir, the Teſuit, is famous, 2s, perhaps, the heſt of all 
x * modern Writers of Latin poetry. But the contempt whicn. the 
Oility have ever ſhewn for le arning the vaſſalage of the lower claſ- 
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col ts, and the g gloomy ſuperſii 11100 Wich has pervaded all ranks of men, 
I F 4 circumitances which wonderfi ully retarded the progreſs cf arts 
del) p al Ciences, Of late years they appeared, under an amiable and un- 
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aſſuming king, to be riſing ſuperior to theſe prejudices, The 

rounding deſpots of Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia, ſaw the advances 
the riſing republic with jealouſy, and combined together to cru 
As yet the Poles are depreſſed by theſe perfidious and orerbe in 
powers ; but the Ottoman Porte, whoſe conduct towards them has been 
accounted juſt and honourable, the very reverſe of that of their © 
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tian neighbours, ſeem at preſent to be eſpouſing their cauſe, „ convull 
262. Hiſtory, | Poland, the ancient Salmatia, was once a kingdo i or pou 
of great eminence in Europe. In the end of the fourteenth cen: ties as 


it's ſovereign added to it, by marriage, the Duchy of Lithuania, WM: the i! 


the Ruſſians were barbarians, and politically weak; while Suede ny, th: 
Auſtria, Pruſſia, were yet of inconſiderable power and name, Pa e attend 
was a powerful ſtate. But, the power of it's feudal nobility, the e uces exe 


d affords 1 
ths, roots, 
w wild o 
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tive nature of it's ſovereignty, and ſome other peculiarities of it's cin 
ſtitution, together with it's remoteneſs from any conſiderable inte 
courſe of navigation and trade with the more civilized nations of Fy 
rope, prevented it from riſing in the ſcale of political importan 
while the ſtrength and greatneſs of the ſurrounding nations were en 
alted. Still, however, in the courſe of the ſeventeenth century, it th 


not entirely loſe it's independence. The Poles were conſidered, for WW bas be 
while, as the guardians of Europe againſt the irruptions of the Tur, fal plag 
and were venerated on account of their firm and valorous oppc{tiniM*) moſt of 
to thoſe warrior propagators of the falſe religion of Mahomet, H tale, 
Sobieſki had the glory of delivering Vienna, almoſt in it's laſt extrenii rot reac 
ty of danger, from the ſiege of a mighty Turkiſh army. But the cafe to L 
ruption and the contentions of the Poliſh nobles, with the ill-compat Aw nc 
je entire 


ed frame of the Poliſh conſtitution, in the beginning of the preſen 


century, reduced the Poliſh crown into the condition of a prize, vid The 
the neighbouring nations might contend to acquire and to beſos Vl, keins, 
The Duke of Saxony had been raiſed to the Poliſh throne, but was de" ſalt, J. 
graded by Charles XII. of Sweden, who gloried, as in conquerin The reven 
Poland, fo, in beftowing it on a Pole, who was among the humblet “ to 3 
bis creatures. With the termination of Charles's good fortune, fi Ine maab 
_ deſtination of the Poliſh throne was reverſed, In the progrels of ti jad itſelf n 
preſent century, Poland became ſtill more and more contemptible as _ carly 
ſtate. France interpoſed, without ſucceſs, to eſtabliſh an aſcendant n mers of t 
fluence over the elections to it's throne. Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Prufi tk of Celt 
became, at length, excluſively the umpires of it's fate. A part fe thet 
territories they ſhared among them by amicable partition. The E Lat thi 
_ preſs Catharine of Ruſſia raiſed Poniatowſki, a man that had been id lion: h1 
paramour, to be ſovereign of the reſt. He agreed with the Poles, Gree 
ſubjects, to form a new conſtitution, which might reſtore to Poland dl pw of 
meſtic peace and political independency, The ſovereigns of Ruſl * all t 
and Pruſſia would not loſe their prize. Staniſlaus was cethron* x Greet 
Warſaw was ſacked by a Ruſſian army. All the remaining terte etw een 
of Poland were parted among it's powerful neighbours, en excef 
ized to wi 
ty in proc 
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cover, that it is thrown up much higher at ſome times than at 
ers, but it's elevation ſeldom falls ſhort of ninety feet. 

The burning mountains in this country we may conſider as the la- 
+cauſe of the boiling ſprings ; of theſe the moſt remarkable are the 
«a, Kotlegau, and Oraiſe. The eruptions of theſe have at different 
- occaſioned terrible devaſtations, deluging the country with wa- 
V conrulſing it with earthquakes, heaving up new iſlands in the 
„or pouring forth clouds of aſhes, ſmoke, and ſand, in ſuch 
antities as to eclipſe the light of the ſun, and ſcattering the ruins all 
er the iſland ; yet the inhabitants are ſo attached to their native 
untry, they conſider themſelves as the happieſt people on earth. 
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pon attend to their fiſhing and the breeding of cattle, This iſland 
et dluces exceeding fine paſture, which feeds large herds in ſummer, 
en lettords hay ſufficient for iuſtenance in winter. They have kitchen 
ind, roots, and ſome fruit trees, beſides many eſculent plants which 


# wild on the rocks, and in many families ſupply the place of flour 
{ meal, In ſ me parts of the iſland a ſpecies of ſmall wheat grows 
atancouſly, and they reduce it to powder, by parching it over the 
e and then pounding it in mortars. Their total neglect of agricul- 


of Eu 
tance 
ere ey 


it di 5 

d, for e has been 1magined to have been one of the conſequences of a 
Tun, tal plague which raged there in the fourteenth century, and ſwept 
ot: molt of the inhabitants; the few that eſcaped to tell the melan- 


ly tale, had found refuge in the mountains where the contagion 
| not reach. The ſame terrible diſeaſe extended it's baneful in- 


J ch 


Xtrem 


the care to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; where ſuch multitudes 
compa bat none could be ſpared to recruit this ruined colony. 

'preſe The entire commerce of Iceland is monopolized by a Daniſh com- 
e, which”. The exports conſiſt of cured proviſions, butter, tallow, oil, 
bet", kins, furs, down, and feathers. The imports are brandy, 


was de, falt, linen, timber, tobacco, bread, hardware, &c. 


19uerin 


blen 0's to 30,000 crowns per annum. 


* 
0 


une, he innabitants are deſcended from the ancient Scythians, and the 
g of op"! ilelf made formerly a part of the empire of Scandinavia. Dur- 
ible 4 this early period of time, Iceland was full of people ; here the chief 
\dant ners of their religion reſided ; and here the celebrated Edda, or 
1 Prop" of Celtic Mythology, was either compoſed or preſerved ; and ſo 
irt of He bas their language been handed down from one generation to ano- 
The Eu at the Icelanders are capable of explaining their moſt ancient 
been h onal hiſtories, | 


42, Ceenlauds.] Faſt and Weſt Greenland form the northerrs 


Poles, Þ 
\land do uncary of the king of Denmark's dominions, and are, indeed, the: 
of Ruff of all the diſcoveries hitherto made in that part of the globe. 


aſt Greenland lies in north latitude higher than ſeventy-ſix deg. 
between ten and eleven deg. of eaſt longitude, | It is deſtitute of 
Pc, except a few convicts tranſported thither from Ruſſia, who are 
use to winter in this inhoſpitable clime, and to labour for their li- 
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The revenue which the king of Denmark draws from this country 


1 procuring ſkins, furs, tuſks of morſe, &c. for the empreſs or 
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and, literature of Scandinavia, The Norwegian monarchs we 


| Schagger-rack ſea ; by Daniſh Lapland on the North; by Ruliza 0 
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| | : ber, XX 
tween five and fifty deg. of weſt longitude, and 1s peopled, thouph 


thinly. part, In 16! 
Through the labours of Daniſh miſſionaries, and more eſpecizl * 

of thoſe of the Moravians, or Brethren's Unity, ſeveral congregatig 1 tile of 
have been gathered from the groſs ſuperſtitions of the country tot nder that t 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity. Their language reſembles that of the Ind Rs cron 
ans of North America; they have a great number of long polyſyl J 3 
bles, and excel in poctry. (See art. 145.) e 
The Copenhagen company engroſs the little trade of this county 1 wy ac 
and give cloths, cutlery, and various domeſtic utenſils in copper, bil ny ar k 


and tin, for whale-blubber, furs, &c. 

[liſtzry.} Norway was once a ſeparate kingdom, of great im 
tance in the North of Europe. Out of it iflued a conſiderable propy 
tion of those pirates, who ravaged the European coaſts in the eigh 
agd nintn centuries, Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland, and e. 
the northern parts of the American continent were, then, diſcover 
by the maritime adventures of the Norwegians. In Iceland th 
fogmed a permanent ſettlement : and in it, they, of conſequence, 
ngizcd ſome of the moſt valuable remains of the ancient relig 
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long lords paramount of the Orkney, the Shetland, and the Hebridi 
iſles on the Scottiſh coaſt ; of the Iile of Man, and of the Norſe ce 
queſts in Ireland: the battle of Largs on the frith of Clyde in de 
land, in which the Scots were victorious, and the conſequent death 
the Norwegian monarch at Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkne 
emancipated the iſles from the Norwegian yoke. Inheritance ak 
wards united Norway under one ſovereign with Denmark. Tn. 
fiſheries, the exportation of wood and tar, and improvements in ag 
culture, have in the preſent century begun to contribute much to! 
improvement of the ſtate of human ſociety in both Norway and | 


land. Nor is it improbable but theſe may be, in due time, rende. nion 
as comfortable ſeats for mankind, as the more ſouthern and temp: to enlar; 
tegions of Europe. | Id he did ne 
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sweden, including the greateſt part of Scandinavia, is ſituated if 
fiſty-five deg. twenty min. to fixty-nine deg. thirty min, north 
' tude, and between the twelfth and thirtieth of eaſt longitude. | 
bounded on the ſouth by the Baltic, the ſound and the Cattegate 


* 


salt; and by the mountains of Norway on the welt, 
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it, In 1683, it became independent. In the year 1702, it's ſovereign 
s enabled, by the favour of King William III. of England, to aſſume 
te title of King of Pruſſia, and to procure himſelf to be recognized 
nder that title by the other powers of Europe. He was allied to the 
tit crowns in the order of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, after the Houſe 
Hanover. During the wars which ended in the peace of Utrecht, 
» adhered to the Engliſh intereſts. While that peace was negociated, 
conduct being more acceptable to the Engliſh miniſters than that 
the EleRor of Hanover, his ambaſſador was confidentially truſted by 
tem, and he was gratified with various advantages which he might 
Werwiſe have failed to obtain. His ſon and ſucceſſor obtained in 
rage the daughter of George I. of Britain. He neglected the be- 
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ropa eat government of his peaceful and induſtrious ſubjects, but tudied 
ei gment, to diſcipline, and by every means to ſtrengthen his army. 
| ol): new ſyſtem of policy which the elevation of the Elector to the 
over 


ith throne had introduced into the north of Germany, gave the 


d thi ling of Pruſſia new importance, ſometimes as the ally, ſometimes as 


cc, e adverſary of Britain. Though he augmented his army, he, at the 
al de time, amaſſed vaſt treaſures. At his death, he left to his ſon the 
» ns of indulging a boundleſs ambition. That young monarch im- 
bfi 


diately endeavoured to employ his army, and his treaſures, for the 
upoſe of extending his dominions. The firſt acts of his reign, were 
ccroachments upon various pretexts, on ſeveral of his weaker neigh- 
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ireſs of the houſe of Auſtria, During a great part of his ſubſe- 
vent reign, he was engaged in continual wars to preſerve that con- 
veſt, Sometimes he enjoyed the alliance of France, ſometimes that 
britain, He was, at laſt, fully ſucceſsful. Then turning himſelf 
improve the internal economy of his government, he reformed the 
han laws, and laboured ſolicitouſly to perfect the agriculture of 
b dominions. Various opportunities afterwards occurred, to enable 
Im to enlarge his territory, particularly by the partition of Poland: 
kd he did not flight them. He died at a good old age. His nephew 


quent deſertion of the alliance, the laſt partition of Poland, a ſtrange 
ity with republican France, characterized his reign. He died. But 
eme ſyſtem of policy ſeems ſtill to govern the conduct of the Pruſ- 
n court, The young king is eminently popular among his ſubjects. 
un the French he has hitherto maintained a ſteady alliance; refuſ- 


ain Germany, or in the attempt upon Holland. The miſſion of 
. Grenville from the Britiſh court was ſuppoſed to be intended, for 
| purpoſe of trying, by every winning ſolicitation, to engage the 
ig of Pruſſia to imitate the example of the Emperor of Ruſſia. The 
uſan Emperor demanded the alliance of Pruſſia againſt France in a 
dre indignant manner. He was refuſed with reſentment. He re- 
led his ambaſſador from the Pruſſian court. The Pruſſian monarch 
antained his firſt purpoſe. The exiled Stadtholder of Holland is 
ce to the King of Pruſſia z and the father of the preſent king took 
| Dd 8 a warm 
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urs, He ſeized an early opportunity of wreſting Sileſia from the 


his ſucceſſor. The unfortunate expedition into France, the ſub- 


g with decifive firmneſs, to aid their enemies in the renewal of the 
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a warm intereſt in the ſupport of the rights of the Stadtholder's fi. 
If any thing could engage the young monarch to renew the war yi 
France, it might be a defire to reſtore the Stadtholder; but, he hold 
at preſent the balance between France and the powers united 29aink 
it. He ſees neutrality enrich his ſubjects. He endeavours in per 
to ſtrengthen himſelf alke againſt Auſtria, France, and Ruff. Jg 
leaves Britain and Ruſſia to invade Holland without his aſſiſtance. 
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Germany, Bohemia, Unngary, Sc. 


Germany is bounded by the German Ocean, Denmark, and thy 

Baltic on the north; by Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia on tlie ei 

by Swiſſerland and the Alps on the ſouth ; and by the dominions g 

France, and the Low Countries on the weſt : extending from forty-fv 

deg. four min. to fifty-four deg. forty min. north laticude, and tron 

: | fix to nineteen deg. forty-five min. eaſt longitude, This country 1 

the ſeat of a great empire, and of many dependent_ſovereigntie. of cf 

ferent denominations, and under various modifications of government 

it's affairs are blended with thoſe of the other nations of Kuro 

whoſe Germanic territories are neceſſarily exhibited in it's diviſions, 

270. Diviſians.] In territories ſo numerous, and poſſeſſions ſo ni 

nute, where the dominions of a prince are ſometimes of lels enten 

than an Enghiſh manor, to attempt a particular deſcription of carl 

would be tedious and perplexing ; and the diviſions laid down, evet 

by modern writers, are often uncertain and contradictory. Tho 

molt generally received, and their riſe, are as follows: the Germal 

empire was formerly divided into two grand parts, the upper and t 

lower; but the Emperor Maximilian, grandfather and predece:!or 0 

Charles V. divided it into ten great circles; and this mode of diwi 

was confirmed by the diet of Nuremburg, in 1552. However, : 

the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeventeen provinces of the Lo 

Countries, has been detached from the empire, the circles of Ge! 

many are only nine; three lie in the north, three in the middle, ar 

three 1n the ſouth, | 2 5 . 

The circles are ſubdivided into principalities, duchies, marq 

28 electorates, palatinates, counties, baronies, abbies, biſhoprics 
(Co 
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Chief Towns, 

Stetin, Stralſund, Stende!, Berlin, Potſdam, 

Francfort, Cuſtrin, Wittenberg, Bautzen, 


Gorlits, Dreſden, Miſſein, Erfurt, Meiningen, 
Zeits, Altenburg, Weimar, Gotha, Eiſnach, 
Saalfield, Schwartborgh; Belchingen, Manſ- 
field, Hall, Naumberg, Stolberg, Northhau- 
ſen, Peſan, Zerbſt, Bernberg, Kothen, Hall, 
Plowen, Merſberg. 

Keil, Gottorp, Meldorp, Glueſtat. Hamburg, n 
Lubeck. Lawenburg, Brunſwick, Woifen- 
butle, Rhevifices: Blachenberg, Hanover, 
Grubbenhagen, Gottingen, Lunenburg, Zell, 
Bremen, Verden, Swerin, Guſtrow, Hilde- 
ſheim, M agdeburg, Halberſtat. 

Embden, Oldenburg, Delmonhurſt, Hoye, Diep- 
holt, Munſter, Paderborn, Oſnaburgh, Lippe, 
Minden, Ravenſburg, Arenſburg, 'Tecklen- 
burg, Ritberg, Schawenburg, Cleef, Duſſel- 
dorf, Juliers, Aix, Ham, Liege, Huy, Ben- 
theim, Steinfort. | 

Caſſel, Marpurg, Darmſtadt, Homberg, Rhine. 
field, Wonfield, Dillenburg, Diets, Kerberg, 
Siegen, Idſtein, Wiſbaden, Bielſtein, Ot- 
weiler, Uſingen, Frankfort, Erpach, Spire, 
Deux Ponts, Catzenelbogen, Waldec, Solms, 
Hanau, Ey ſenberg, Sayn Wied, Witgenſtein, 
Hatz field, Weſterberg, Fuld, Hirchfield. 

Heidelburg, Philipſburg, Manheim, Frankendal, 
Cologn, Bon, Mentz: Aſchaffenburg, Triers, 
Worms, Simmeren, Rhinegraveſtein, Meurs, 
Veldents, Creutznach, Leymingin. 

Wurtſburg, Bamberg, Aichſtadt, Cullenbach, 
Onſpach, Henneburg, Coberg, Hildburghau- 
ſen, Nuremburg, Mergentheim, Reineck, Ba- 
reith, Papenheim, Wertheim, Caſe], Schwäart⸗ 
zenburg, Holack. 

Vienna, Graz, Cilley, Clagenfurt, Lavemund, 
Laubach, Zerknits, Trieſte, St. Veits, Gorits, 
Inſpruck, Brixen, Trent. 

Munick, Landſhut, Ingolſtadt, Donawart, Ra- 
tiſpon, Amberg, Saltzback, Frieſſengen, Paſ- 
ſau, Newburg, Saltzburg, Hallen. 

Stutguard, Tubingen, Hailbron, Dourlach, Wei- 
ler, Augſburg, Hockſtet, Bleinheim, Ulm, 
Conſtance, Mindelheim, Furſtemburg, Hohen- 
zollern, Oeting, Koningſeck, Gemund, Wald- 
burg, Limpurg, Kempten, Buchaw, Lindau, 
Nordlingen, Memminghem, Rotwell, Rhein- 
field Lauffenberg, Burgaw, Friburg, Eriſac. 

D d 2 271. Climate. 


ferent air from that of the mountainous ; and in a deep, marſhy, an 


_ ance; and among the wild inhabitants of the air, common to thisc 


_ . alum, and amber. 
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277. Climate. |] Though Germany, taken in a literal ſenſe, nyy 
ſaid to enjoy a temperate air, and an agreeable climate; with reſyeg 
to the degrees of it's warmth, purity, and ſalubrity, they are of cowl 
various, according to the ſituation of the country, to the north or i 


the ſouth, and to or from the ſea, The champaign tracts have a 0 


moilt ſoil, it varies from that of elevated, dry, and ſandy ſitustion 
Hence fruits and grain arrive at an earlier maturity, and comet 
greater perfection in ſome places than in others. | 

272. frm The cultivated parts of Germany are remakahl 
for their fertility; for though theſe form only a ſmall part of the cou 
try, yet proviſions are cheaper, and in greater plenty, than in my 


other countries in Europe. The Germans likewiſe cultivate ho kein, and 
aniſe, cummin, flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, woad, ſaffron, and t birpools, 
utm̃oſt variety of pot-herbs, ſallads, and roots. The moſt value ps of we 
fruits are apples, pears, cherries, plums, cheſnuts, almonds, ole The moſt 
medlars, figs, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, nut enz, Chic 
Ilberts, walnuts, and almoſt every other ſpecies common to the Fe, e duchy o 
or Italian climates. Ihe Rheniſh and Moſelle wines are celehtu . 276. Ma 
over all Europe for their peculiar brightneſs, as well as for their M chanics; 
terſive quality, which renders them more beneficial in ſome diſotde i, cotton 
than any other medicinal aid. | | | red work 

273. 4nimals.} The domeſtic animals of Germany are the au fing, pr 
as in other European countries, but perhaps more numerous than Works, both 
any other. The wild beaſts are chiefly deer, (of which there are fe ey leſs ce 
or eight different ſpecies) boars, heres, and rabbit; ; and in ſonfſicquered u 
places, bears, wolves, Iynxes, foxes, wild-cats, badgers, marine, Ms in fily 
mots, wild-gcats, &c. | ant wares 1 

Of moſt ſpecies of tame fow!, Germany contains very great abu The revo 
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mate, we may enumerate ſwans, buſtards, pheaſants, wood-cocks, pa 
tridges, grouſe, ſnipes, larks, ficld-fares, ortolans, quails, wild-gee 
ducks, ipoon-bill-, ftorks, falcons, herons, hawks, and ſinging- bin 
And their rivers and lakes abound with various kinds of fiſh. 

274. Fyffils, Baths, and Mineral Waters.) Mines of filver, cs 
per, lead, iron, quickfilver, ſalts, ſulphur, nitre, and vittiol, 
found in many parts of Germany, eſpecially in the circle of A 
ſtria. Coal-pits are diſſeminated over almoſt every circle. H 
are carbuncles, amethyſis, jaſper, ſapphire, agates, turquois flo 
and the fineſt rubies ; and alſo quarries of marble, late, chalk, och 


Germany is celebrated for it's mineral ſprings and baths; the 
remarkable are thoſe of Aix. la-Chapelle, Spa, Pyrmont, Embs, 
baden, Schwalbach, Wildungen, and Brakel; the laſt of which pol 
a ſtrength, which renders them capable of intoxication, for which 
ſon they are incloſed and guarded from abuſe. 1 

275. Mountains, Foreſts, Rivers, Lakes. | Germany contains i 
internal mountains; but the principal ridges ſerve as external bo 


Caries, Bohemia is ſurrounded with hills; Sileſia is ſeparated 
thoſe called Rieſengebirge; and a ſtill more conſiderable range dich 


— 
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lea and Moravia, The Auſtrian circle is extremely mountainous ; 


VI 


io the upper palatinate, Franconia and Suabia likewiſe concain many 
our (Willy tracts; and, indeed, almoſt every circle contains either fingle 


or if 
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mountains, or continuous ranges. Germany, however, in general 
ogtains many Plains of immenſe extent. BP 

This country was formerly very woody, and there are ftill large 
reſts remaining; but that memorable one, the Hercynian foreſt, 
hich, in the time of Cæſar, was nine days journey in length, and 
x in breadth, is now divided into ſmaller woods, which go by parti- 
ar names, and in many places it is quite deſtroyed. 
The principal rivers of Germany are the Danube, the Rhine, the 
be, the Oder, the Weſer, the Moſelle, the Spree, the Penne, the 


rkabl 


Col 


1 mo 

bop ein, and the Saar. The Danube, famous for it's cataracts and 
nde irpools, is ſo exceedingly broad from Vienna to Belgrade, that 
aua ps of war have frequently engaged on it. 


The moſt capital German lakes, are thoſe of Conſtance and Bre- 
xntz, Chiemſee, or the lake of Bavaria, and the Zecknitzer-ſee in 
te duchy of Carniola i N 

216. Manufafures, Commerce.] With reſpect to manufactures and 
nechanics; the Germans at preſent make velvets, beautiful ſilks, rich 
lk, cotton and woollen ſtuffs, linen, fuſtian, ribands, lace, embroi- 
ered work, tapeſtry, paper, &c. They are very expert in leather 
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ge lau rüng, printing, and dying; in fabricating every kind of metal 
than orks, both maſſive and minute, few nations can equal them; nor are 
re ſer ey leſs celebrated for their performances in glaſs, cut and poliſhed, 
in ſonfſÞ:cquered ware and porcelain. Augſburgh is famous for it's produc- 


uns in filver, and Nuremburgh for it's variety of ingenious and ele- 
ant wares in wood, ivory, metal, ſtone, and glaſs. 


ms, ch 


t abun The revocation of the edi of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which oblig- 
this the French proteſtants to take ſhelter in foreign countries, proved 
ks, p the utmoſt advantage to the German manufactures; before that 
14. ceeiſeniod, thoſe of velvets, ſilks, and ſtuffs, were in the rudeſt ſtate, but 


g- bu e have ſince been brought to the greateſt neatneſs and perfection; 
uecution has often, in this way, defeated. it's own intention. 
In point of commerce, Germany derives vaſt advantages from it's 


lation; lying in the centre of Europe, poſſeſſing an extenſive ſea- 


ver, cc 
triol, 


> of A", and being interſected by a number of navigable rivers, it can 
le. Hin the utmoſt facility export the ſaperfluities of it's home commo- 
31s ones and manufactures, and receive thoſe of foreigy countries. 


1k, och The imports of Germany bear but a ſmall proportion to the ex- 
pts; ſo that the balance of trade may ſafely be concluded to be 
ally in their favobr ; yet the Germans are not ſo much given to 
mmerce as ſome of their neighbours ; and, except the Afiatic com- 
any of Embden, eſtabliſhed by the King of Pruſſia, there is not any 
Pital commercial ſociety in the whole empire. The towns of Ham- 
us, Lubeck, and Bremen, ſtill retain the name of Hans Towns, and 
ve a league actually in force between them, under the ſanction of 
ch they concluded treaties of commerce with foreign powers; 
ut this is but a ſhadow of that grand confederacy for the promotion 
trade and navigation, which was entered into about the middle of 
thirteenth century, by many towns in G<rmany, and in other 
| INE D d 3 countries 
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countries bordering on the German Ocean and Baltic, and Ohtain 


ing apwards of two centuries with great commercial ad vantage, fr 
, 


and tocieties for promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, 1 


and ſurgery; Newman, Jewmerman, Patt, and Margf in chemiſt 


in particular, are tolerated in the imperial cities, and many ot 
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the name of the Hanſeatic League. This confederacy, after ſab 
various concurring reaſons, which proved detrimental to trade, c 
In it's general cogency and effect, 

277. Curigſities, natural aud artificial.) Every court of Gern 
has a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient and modem 
the various antiquities, the coins, the manuſcripts, and the prodigic 
libraries which the literati of this country have collected together, 3 


the many reliques, whether real or imaginary, which ſuperſiii e 
treaſures up, and regards with a veneration greater than that of At 112 
virtuoſi, or rather curioſi, for their moſt precious remains of antiquit 4 ey ry 
may all be reckoned among the rarities of this country; their bidde 4H ; 
alſo; their gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and eſpecially their toy oy 25 
Houſes, are very curious; and their natural curioſities, as petrifacton en 
and a variety of curious foſſils; caves, into one of which they lat e 
proceeded twenty miles, without diſcovering it's end; and from othe R 
of which water guſhes out with great noiſe and impetuoſity when WM. Sy 
thunders ; and mineral ſprings and baths are unnumbered, vor 5 
278. Schools and learned Men.] The univerſities in this empire: whe 4; 
thirty-ſix in number, of which ſeventeen are Proteſtant, events 4 liberty 
liberty, 


Romiſh, and two mixed. Beſides theſe there are a great number 


| ; . | eere, agair 
colieges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, Latin ſchools, and ſeveral academ eh. 
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belles lettres, antiquities, &c.; among the latter of which are, t| 
imperial Leopoldine Academy of the nature curisſ,; and the acal 
mies of arts and ſciences at Vienna, Berlin, Gottingen, Erfurth, Ley 
fic, and Duiſburg. At Dreſden and Nuremberg are academies þ 
painting, and at Augſburg is the imperial Francifcan academy of fy 
> | 

Every prince, baron, and man in affluent circumſtances, in Germ 
ny, is either a chemiſt or natural philoſopher. Among their learnt 
men, Stahl, Swieten, Storck, and Hoffman, have been accounted en 
nent in phyſic : Ruvinus and Dillenius in botany ; Heiſter in anaton 


and Leibnitz, Wolhus, Puffendorf, Thomaſius, Otto Gueriche, : 
Kepler in philoſophy. Germany has al ſo produced good geograpbet 
hiſtorians, political writers, and poets. 5 

279. Profifſim and Language.] The reſolutions of ſeveral conte 
tions have been, that no other religion but the Romiſh, Lutheran, al 
Calviniſt ſhould be introduced or tolerated in the holy Roman empit 
or Germany; notwithſtanding which, many other ſocieties are in c 
ferent parts allowed the free exerciſe of their religion; and the Je 


arts, | | „ 
l The German language is a dialect of the Teutonic, without the e 
aſſinity to the Celtic, and is called the High Dutch, being the mothe 
tongue of the whole empire; it abounds with conſonants, is extrems 
harth to the ear, and varies ſo much in it's dialect, that the peop!e 


one province ſeldom underſtand thoſe of another. Their writers 1 
| recen 


1 
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a ..-:ntly improved it to a ſweetneſs, a richneſs, and a happy analogy, 
vi cn chey did not before poſſeſs. Latin is ſpoken very fluently by 
» ole in higher ranks; and in moſt of the courts they ſpeak French, 
Ceal though that of Vienna, and ſome others, prefer the Italian. In this 


fre city, the capital of the empire, a very great variety of inhabitants 
ire to be met with, as Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, 
Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Poles, Spaniards, French, Italians, &c. 
in their particular habits, — 2M 

280. Hungary, Bohemia, Fc.) The kingdoms of Hungary and Bo- 
bemia, and the province of Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, and 
Morlachia, may alſo be conſidered as a part of the German empire, 
having all, by treaty or conqueſt, been brought under the dominion of 
the houſe of Auſtria. : | 

The national profeſſion or political eſtabliſhment of worſhip in theſe 
countries is that of Rome; but both Proteſtants and Grecks are very 
numerous. | | TE 5 

Their natural hiſtory, curioſities, manufactures, and commerce, 
e much the ſame with thoſe of Germany. The inhabitants are com- 
poſed of a variety of people differing in name, language, and manners; 
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bite Mead this diverſity has been thus accounted for: the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 
Ver liberty, which ſo long oppoſed the Roman arms, made it's laſt ſtand 
_ here, againſt thoſe conquerors of the world, who by degrees drove 
ademi 


the remains of the different vanquiſhed nations into theſe quar- 
ters; the thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of the rivers, and 
ne natural ftrength of the country, favoured their reſiſtance ; 
aud their deſcendants ſtil] retain the moſt legible characters of thoſe 
unſubmitting heroes from whom they ſprung. Without regarding 
the arrangements made by the ambition of the ſovereigns of Europe, 
they ſeem to acquieſce under that government with moſt pleaſure, 
wich allows them the greateſt Jatitude of privilege and ancient 
reedom ; however their attachment ſeems greateſt to the houſe of Au- 
ſa, but the Auſtrians or Germans did not even know the names of 
weir various tribes till they learat them from their various military 
nuſter-rolls, when they poured their troops into the ficld in ſupport 
of the pragmatic ſanction. ES 
The pragmatic ſanction, a term which often occurs in the modern 
German hiſtory, is a proviſion that was made by the emperor, Charles 
l. to preſerve the indiviſibility of the Auftrian dominions in the 
perſon of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſlor, whether male or fe- 
nale; this proviſion has frequently been diſputed by other branches of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and France and Spain have oppoſed it's effect; 
but hitherto all attempts to abrogate it have proved ineffectual, and 
de pragmatic ſanction is ſtrongly guaranteed by almoſt all the powers 
Europe. | | 
The Romans alſo in their turn made a ſtand in this quarter, before 
Ine Goths and Vandals of the north entirely overpowered them, and 
gong the variety of dialects, which however ſeem to be principally 
onic, ſome of the deſcendants of the legionary forces are ſtill to 
p altinguiſhed in the interior parts by their uſe of the Latin tongue ; 
ie Latin, however, is not confined to theſe, but is pretty generally un- 
Pd 4 | derioud 
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derſtood, together with the German or high Dutch, throughout the 
Auſtrian dominions. 


| cr. XX? 
Hunded by 


ads Boſr 
Hungary lies between forty-five and forty-nine deg. north latitude 7 Hiſ 
and between ſixteen and twenty-three deg. eaſt longitude. It is bound. ins Out 
ed oa the north by Poland; on the eaſt by Tranſylvania and Walz. Lher tribes 
chia; on the ſouth by Sclavonia; and on the weſt by Auſtria and Mes . Chai 
ravia; it's principal diviſions are, e wide ex 
| | rench don 
Diviſians. Chief Towns, rs, Germ: 
U Preſburg, Newhauſel, Leopolſtadt, Chremnits, Schen. WM, arrogate 
PPER ten. | Fig: 8 | 
1 nits, Eſperies, Caſchaw, Tokay, Zotmar, Ungus, jal governt 
Mongats, Waradin Great, Segedin, Agria, Pet. with tyrann 
LowER Buda, Gran, Comorra, Raab, Altenburg, Wezſſenburg, aich, thou 
Huncary. Kaniſha, Five Churches. nal to ind 
It's univerſities, if they deſerve the name, are thoſe of Firnam, B- to the 
da, Raab, and Caſcham. | quired ex 
Bohemia lies between the parallels of forty-eight and fifty two dro, Neroured 
north latitude, and between twelve and nineteen deg. eaſt longitule, gt rend 
It is bounded on the north by Saxony and Brandenburg; on the eat ben. Ti 
by Poland and Hungary; on the ſouth by Auftria and Bavaria; and Wie borderi: 
on the weſt by the palatinate of Bavaria. It is divided into Bohemia iMentious. 
Proper, Sileſia, and Moravia. „ mperial crc 
Bohemia Proper, moſtly ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, contains ie heir o. 


the towns of Prague, in which is an univerſity, Koningſgratz, Glu, 
ſubject to the King of Pruflia, and Egra. 
Sileſia, moſtly ſubject to Pruſſia, contains Breſlau, Glogaw, Croſſen, 


iter of 11 
Religious d 
gute maſte 


and Jagendorf; Tropaw and Teſchen, both ſubje& to Auſtria. as faved b 
Moravia, entirely ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, contains Olmutz, Wirfors of C 
Brin, and Igla. 0 75 ſurgary, 1 
Tranſylvania is bounded on the north by Upper Hungary and Po. Woninion, \ 
land; on the ſouth by Walachia ; on the eaſt by Moldavia and Mor- e proteſta 
lachia; and on the weſt by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies be- rcligion. 
tween forty-five and forty-eight deg. north latitude, and beiw-cniWrrandizer 
twenty-two and twenty five deg. eaft longitude, It is about cn length, k 
hundred and eighty miles in length, and one hundred and twenty u berties of 
breadth, 7 - | te houſe 
Sclavonia is bounded on the north by the river Drave; on U*iſ:at meaſi 
ſouth by Stiria in Auſtria; on the eaſt by the Danube; and on the veiWnnes of t. 
by the Save. It lies between forty-five and forty-ſeven deg. north he. iinſt then 
titude, and between ſixteen and twenty-two deg. eaſt longitude, being the ho! 
two hundred miles in length and fixty in breadth, MW comini, 
Croatia lies between forty-four and forty-ſeven deg. north latitute ebeps, m 
and between fifteen and ſeventeen deg. eaſt longitude, It is boua%:ily wreſtec 
on the north by the river Save; on the ſouth by Morlachia ; on 008: the per 
_ eaſt by Boſnia; and on the weſt by the duchy of Carniola, It is a0008Mncefſions 
eighty miles in length and ſeventy in breadth. 3 i the thro 
Morlachia lies between forty-tour and forty-fix deg. north Iatitud? ito compet 
and between ſixteen and ſeventeen deg. eaſt longitude z is about c maintain! 
hundred miles in length and thirty in breadth. On the north k = Maria. 


bounce; at leng. 
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Handed by Carniola and Croatia; on the ſouth by Dalmatia; on the 

Ie Boſoia, and on the weſt by the Gulph of Venice. 

281. Hiſtim.] Germany was never wholly conquered by the Ro- 
s. Ont of it deſcended the Franks, the Saxons, and many of the 


4; ber tribes which made themſelves maſters of the weſtern Roman em- 
NA e. Charlemagne, ſovereign of France, firſt combined, by conqueſt, 
wide extent of Germany and Italy into one new empire, with his 
rench dominions. When his empire was parted among his ſucceſ- 
is, Germany became the poſſeſſion of one of them who was enabled 
den. :rcogate the title of Emperor. The disjointed nature of the feu- 
guet, n covernment, and the incongruous mixture of licentious liberty 
t, ich tyranny, placed the vaſlals of the imperial crown in a condition 
vary, ich, though precarious and uncertain, was, in many things, almoſt 
cual to independency. Circumſtances occurred to render the ſucce(- 
„ Bu- to the imperial crown elective; and from this time, it's vaſſals 
quired extraordinary new advantages. 'The eleQors generally en- 
| (ro, WW-:r0ured to chuſe a prince, whoſe weakneſs, before his elevation, 
tude, Night render him unable fully to vindicate the authorities of his 
e eit orn. The free cities, the principalities, the dukes, the counties, 
and e bordering kingdoms, became in this period, great, independent, 
nemia iWcentionus. Various circumſtances, however, had, at length, made the 
mperial crown nearly hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria. Charles V. 
ntans be heir of that houſe, was exalted to the imperial throne, though 
Glan, ter of immenſe wealth, and of a wide extent of other dominions, 
eligious diſſenſions afforded him occaſion to make himſelf almoſt ab- 
rofſen, ite maſter of the liberties of his imperial vaſſals. German freedom 
as ſaved by the artful management of Maurice of Saxony. The ſuc- 
Imutz, iW:fors of Charles were ſtill powerful. The kingdoms of Bohemia and 
lrgary, in addition to Auſtria, formed to them a maſs of hereditary 
nd Po. nnion, which rendered their ambition ſtill formidable, eſpecially to 
Mor- ee proteſtant ſubjects of the empire. New wars aroſe on the pretence 
ies be- rligion. Sweden and France interpoſing, prevented the exceflive 
cn scaesrandizement of the imperial branch of the houſe of Auſtria; and, 
ut 00:88! [cngth, by the peace of Weſtphalia, in 1648, confirmed the ancient 
enty u =rties of Germany, and gave full ſecurity to the proteſtant religion. 
ie houſe of Auſtria, in which the imperial crown was now, in a 
on tier meaſure, hereditary, found again ſcope for their ambition in the 
be ve pes of the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain. France contended 
orth las gainſt them, and after long negociations and wars, at laſt prevailed. 
„ being it the houſe of Auſtria obtained a ſhare in the {poils of Spain, in 
e cominions of Italy, and of the Netherlands, by which ſhe was, 
atitube; raps, more age randized than if the Spaniſh crown had been actu- 
undd wreſted from France. The failure of the male line of that houſe 
on ther the perſon of Charles VI. again weakened it's greatneſs, by the 
is aboa e nceſſons which it rendered neceſſary, in order to ſupport a female 
the throne. It was at this ſeaſon that the Pruſſian greatneſs aroſe 
attac competition with the imperial power in Germany. The neceſſity 
out 0198 maintaining the balance of power, mace the nations interpoſe, to ſup- 
th it Pit Maria-Thereſa on the imperial throne. The imperial ſovereignty 
bounce 


at length, however, been, in a great degree, loſt; and the houſe of 


quity, is bounded on the north by Swabia ; by the lake Conſtance 
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Auſtria, though retaining the imperial crown, is to be G2... L 

merely as the ſovereign of it's great hereditary dominians, Thes 80 

omened reforms of the Emperor Joſeph, the rivalry with Fruygi,, HM. 4 G 

unſucceſsful invaſion of France, the glorious ſtruggle which 1,2, U 

now victoriouſly maintains with France, are ſufficiently known, 2 U 

The electors, dukes of Saxony, have acted an important pert in the 

political tranſactions of the German empire and the furrounding f 283, ( 
tions; have been occaſionally kings of Poland; have cultivael f bochern 

fine arts, with liberal and ſucceſsful patronage ; and have occaſionally highe!t m 

aſpired to a greatneſs above what they have yet attained, | tigher la 

The eleftors, dukes of Bavaria, were long the rivals of the Aula of the hil 

reatneſs. | | lity of the 

The high fortune of the electors of Hanover, ſovereigns of the H by no 

tiſh empire, has exalted them above the pride of the imperial cron, to be reap 
A part of the German principalities being eccleſiaſtical, have yell crer, are 

ſomewhat leſs afflicted by the miſeries of war, than the reſt, floods, an 

The free towns firſt introduced induſtry, ingenious arts, au produce e 

opulence into the German dominions. Many of them ſtill coniWM of crefiing 

nue to flouriſh in the enjoyment of their ancient immunities, Othe f of ti 

have been ſubjugated by the princes ; others have fallen into decay plough a 

fince the prince learned, that, to encourage induſtry and commerce oi tie count 

2e towns ſubject to them, was the beſt means to enrich themſclyes, yert the 1 
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Sewwiſſerland, The m. 

| fartous cc 

The thirteen united cantons of Swiſſerland, the Helvetia of anti 29 l 

mera! 


rated ba 
0nd, as! 
own to 


Tirol, and Trent on the eaſt; by Italy on the ſouth, and by Frarct 
on the weſt ; extending from forty-five to forty-eight deg. north lat 
tude, and from fix to eleven deg. caſt longitude. 


282. Diviſions.) Seven of the cantons are Romiſh, and fix Protec 284. N. 
ants. 5 a | ae many 
Cantons, | Allies. Sub ſects. = each 

| : CouNnTIES "mg cnam 

Bern, Proteſt, Griſon Leagues. Sargans. hs pr! 
Fribourg, Rom. Chiavenna. Turgow. ; R 5 the | 

Weſt. J Baſil, 7. S. E. J Valteline. Rotweil. : 5 ls 
Lucern, R. Bormio. . _ BaliLLIAGH : 5 lak 
Soloturn, R. St. Gall Rep. Lugano. 4 y K to! 

8 Schaff hauſen, P. E. 4 St. Gall Abbey. Lucarno. "a „ 
Eaſt. J Zurick, P. 2 Tockenburg, C. Bellents. ah the 
Appenzel, P. S. W. Valbis 0 Tow xs. | 7 C. 
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Zug, RK. N. W. Neufchatel. Baden. 
. Vs Geneva. Bremgarten. 

M. 4 Glaris, P. N. Mulhauſen. Mellengen. 
Uri, R. Raperſwelt. 
Underwald, R. Frawenſeldt. 


283, Climate, Productions, Se.] Though this country lies in a 


ſouthern part of Europe, yet being ſituated among the Alps, the 
jighe!t mountains of Europe, the air is much more ſevere than in the 
tigher latitudes. The froits in winter are intenſely ſharp, and many 
of the hills are covered with perpetual ſnow. In ſummer the inequa- 
lr of the foil renders the ſame province unequal to it's ſeaſons, and it 
1 by no means uncommon for the inhabitants of one fide of a mountain 
to be reaping while thoſe on the other are ſowing. The valleys, how- 
erer, are warm, fertile, and highly cultivated ; but being ſubject to 
ods, and various accidents, which frequently deſtroy the expected 
produce of the year, the natives have adopted the prudent precaution 
of erecting granaries to ſupply the failure of their crops ; and the ef- 
{:& of their perſevering induſtry are aſtoniſhing. They drive the 
plough along the fides of precipices which a horſe, unaceuſtomed to 
the country, would be incapable of aſcending without danger, and con- 
gert the rugged rock and the ſteril mountain into ple iant vineyards 
and fruitful paſtures. A variety of pot-herbs, and other eſculent 
plants are found in this country; and ſome of the mountains are co- 
vered with foreſts, which afford excellent timber, and a thouſand aro- 
matic or medicinal herbs, 

The cattle and ſheep in Swiſſerland are very numerous, and they 
have an exceeding good breed of horſes. On the mountains are bears 
and wolves, white and yellow foxes, hares which turn white in winter, 
th! chamois goat, marmouſets, and the Alpine mice, which are in 
reality a ſpecies of badger. 


The mountains in Swifterland abound in mines of iron, marble of 


narious colours, cryſtal, ſpar, common gypſum, ſlate, ſandſtone, chalk, 
nundic, terra figillata, ſalphur, ſaltpetre, rock-falr, and pit-coal. 
Mineral ſprings are numerous in this country; but the moſt cele- 


rated baths are thoſe at Baden, which, from the antiquities there 
found, as well as from the teſtimony of Tacitus, appear to have been 


chown to the ancients. | | 
284. Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes, The mountains of Swiſſerland 
ue many and very ſtupendous. They divide almoſt all the cantons 
tom each other, and the whole country is ſeparated from Italy by a 
long chain of them, called tlie Alps. | 
The principal rivers in this country are the Rhine, the Aar, the 
dus, the Inn, the Rhone, the Thur and the Oglio; the ſand of ſome 
(theſe is ſaid to yield gold duſt. 
The lakes are numerous, there being ſcarce a mountain without one 
On the top of it; but the principal of thoſe are Geneva, Conſtance, 
Lirich, Biende, Thun, Neuſchatel, and Lucern, all higheſt in ſuin- 
ter by the melting of the ſnow. | 8 
205. Commerce aud Mannfactures.] The trade of Swiſſerland is 
| greatly 
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greatly facilitated and promoted by it's rivers and lakes, and by ir 
droves of pack-horſes, for the conveyance of goods over the mounting 


der. X. 


themſelves 
engraving, 


where no carriages can paſs. The articles in which it conſiſts are fy Swiflerl 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, cheeſe, butter, hides, ſkins, and the production of youth, « 
of their own manufacture, the principal of which are ſilks of various ymnalia | 
kinds, gold and filver brocades, ſeveral ſorts of linen, lace, thread, dern, Lau 
cotton, neckcloths, a variety of woollen manufactures, ſtuffs, filk aud eral gym 
worſted ſtockings, gloves, handkerchiefs, hats, paper, leather gf 2 ""titutions 
ſorts, porcelain, earthenware, toys, watches, clocks, and other hard. being ado 
wares. Their imports are chiefly grain and ſalt. | aoiceſt cx 
286. Curioſitics natural and artificial. The natural curioſities if tremely w. 
this country are almoſt innumerable, but the moſt extraordinary ar fety of me 
the Glacieres, or valleys of ice, which has in ſome places accumulate Several! 
to a prodigious height. The heat of the ſun, in ſummer, cracks the the Ger: 
ice with a noiſe like that of thunder, and in winter. the expanſion red on. 
the ice in the cavities of the rocks ſplits them aſunder with fimilar con. thoſe coun 
cuſſions and reports, rending, ſcarping, and breaking the precipices in ken wit 
ſuch pictureſque and curious forms, as to give them the appearance f :88. H. 
prodigious piles of ruins. 7 nountain- 
The monuments of antiquity near the baths of Baden, the ruin; of:::cc into 
Cæſar's walls, and their extraordinary bridges (their time of founda ud, after 
tion uncertain) are ancient curioſities of art; and many of the modem tte Barbar 
public buildings are curious, particularly the college of the Jeſuis aliſ;-; of the 
Friburg ; and the public libraries and cabinets contain antiques, a rbellion, 
able manuſcripts, and curioſities of every denomination. houſe of A 
Indeed the whole aſpect of this romantic country is naturally curiou n firſt, int 
and the cultivated improvements of the natives mounted up to the ſun ne hame 
mits of the hills, and their cloud-reaching roads carried over the mou ne Swiſs 
tains with uncommon labour and perſeverance, now infinuatcd througWittcir allian 
tremendous rocky chaſms, and now, as it were, hung aloft in air onfMECi ales D 
the dizzy brink of frightful precipices, may fill us with a{toniſhment s the beſt 
while thoſe beautiful, little ſolitudes, the curious hermitages of di bunded ar 
country, may ſurpriſe with as lively, though leſs amazing, emo partial eſta 
tions; of theſe the moſt curious lies about two leagues from F nerccnarie 
burg, among woods and rocks: it conſiſts of a chapel, oratory, ſteeple ture, the r 


hall, refectory, kitchen, rooms, ſtairs, cellar, and other convenienc:s 
all hewn out of a rock, even to the chimney and ſteeple, though u 
latter is fifty-four feet in height. Al! this was the twenty-five year 
labour of a hermit. But this is not all; with inezpreſſible Jabout 
he has levelled the ſide of the rock, brought. earth from the neigt 


been the fa 
all the othe 
bas thus a! 
ther induſ 
dwiſs have 


bouring parts, and formed a delightful garden; and, tiat not iMcf ſervants 
might be wanting to render his retreat perfect, the hermit obſerving Geneva 
drops of water diſtil from the ſeveral parts of the rock, followed tlic, It u. 
veins, by which means he made a reſervoir ſufficient to water his gi'WMnnufaQyr 
den, and allay his thirſt. ; = Whfrarce. 
287. Leurning, Scholes, Language.) The ſciences are cultivated 1 The G. 
this country with aſſiduity and ſucceſs. Calvin, whoſe name 15 te Swiſs. 
well known, inſtituted laws for the city of Geneva, and Roullcal, %. The G. 
mired as an orator, a philoſopher, a novelliſt, a muſician, and a pou om each 
Can, was a native of Geneva. Several of the Swils have diſtinguite tom each 
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dEr. XXXIII. 
nemſelves in the fine arts, and particularly in paintings, ſculpture, and 


enoraving. 4 | ; a ; 
Za iſſerland contains many excellent foundations for the inſtruction 
of youth, eſpecially among the Proteſtant cantons, who, beſides their 


grmnalia and ſchools in various places, have academies at Zurich, 


dern, Lauſanne and Geneva, The Romiſh cantons have likewiſe ſe- 
yeral gymnaſia, and a college at Lauſanne, But of all other literary 


"Mitutions, the univerſity of Baſil, founded in 1459, is moſt celebrated, 


being adorned with a very curious phyſic garden, containing the 
choiceſt exotics 3 and adjoining to a valuable library is a muſeum, ex- 
temely well furniſhed with natural and artificial curioſities, and a va- 
fety of medals and paintings. | 


Several languages are ſpoken in Swiſſerland, but the moſt common | 


z the German, in which all their ſtate and public tranſactions are car- 
red on. On the borders of France and Italy the languages of both 
tteſe countries are adopted, but neither of theſe borrowed tongues is 
ken with purity or elegance. | 

288. Hiſtory, Gcvernment,] The Swiſs are deſcended from thoſe 
nountain-tribes, by whom Julius Cæſar was oppoſed in bis firſt en- 
mance into Gaul. They followed the fate of the ſurrounding nations, 
nd, after being long the ſubjets of the Roman empire, were among 
the Barbarians who triumphed in it's overthrow. They became ſub- 
vais of the empire of Charlemagne. They were, at laſt, provoked to 
rcbellion, and to afpire to independency, by the important ſway of the 
houſe of Auſtria, Only one or two of the ſmall cantons broke forth, 
at firſt, into this rebellion. Their patriot-virtue, their ſucceſſes, and 
the ſhame of their enemies, enticed the reſt to join them. In 1315, 
the Swiſs ſtates confederated in a perpetual league. France ſought 
tier alliance 3 with Auſtria they were long in unappeaſable hoſtility. 
Cbafles Duke of Burgundy in oppoſing them; they became famous 
ac tie beſt mercenary ſoldiers in Europe. The Proteſtant reformation, 
founded. among them, and after dividing in wars, obtained at laſt a 
partial eſtabliſhment, They have long avoided war; content to ſerve as 
nercenaries in foreign armies, eſpecially in thoſe of France. Agricul- 
tire, the mechanical arts, literature, and commerce, have gradually 
bees tire favourite objects of Swiſs culture. Their country, viſited by 
althe other nations of Europe, on account of it's wild, romantic ſcenery, 
hs thus afforded them an opportunity for exporting the products of 
er induftry, which they might, otherwiſe, not have poſſeſſed. The 


diſs have aiſo wandered abroad as artiſts, as well as in the condition 


ck ſervants and ſoldiers, more than almoſt any other people. 

Geneva was a confederated city, not a member of the Swiſs repnh- 
lic, It was long famous for it's reformed and preſbyterian religion, it's 
3 it's commerce, it's eminent perfection in all the arts ot 
tance. | 


; The Grifons were, in a like manner, confederates, not ſubjects of 
e Swiſs. 


The General Diet of the Swiſs republic conſiſted of two deputie: 
from each canton, with a deputy from the Abbot of St. Gall, and one 
fm each of the cities of St. Gall and Bieane, To this diet were re- 
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ferred matters concerning the whole confederacy. In other things 
each ſtate was left to judge and act for itſelf A part of the ate 
were, in their government, conſiderably ariſtocratic, others were te 
mbcratic; ſome were Catholics, others Proteſtants. 

But, all has been overturned by the French revolution, The Suit. 
under the auſpices of Auſtria, again riſe to oppoſe the French arm 
The event is uncertain. Perhaps the ancient Swiſs conſtitution 
yet be reſtored, | 


arms, 
may 


SECTION XXXIV. 
Holland. 


The Netherlands lie between fifty and fifty-four deg. north latitnde, 
and between ſeven and two deg. eaſt longitude. They are bounded 
on the north by the German Ocean, on the eaſt by Germany, on the 
weſt by the Britiſn Channel or German Ocean, and on the ſouth by 
France and Lorrain. 15 5 | 

Under the title of Netherlands are comprehended, in a general 
ſenſe, ſeventeen provinces. The ſeven moſt northerly obtain the name 
of Holland, or the United Provinces ; and the other ten are called 
Flanders, or the Auſtrian and French Netherlands. | 
289. Divifons.] The provinces of Holland and their chief towns 
are as follow: | TE | 


Provinces. | C hief ToWnse ut: ions and 
b | dacture they 
HoLLAND. Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Delft, Hague, Haerlem, *F ) 


Leyden, Dort, Williamſtadt, Naerden. 
Gorcum, Heuſdem, Saardam, Edam, Hoarn, En- 
chuſen, Alkimaar, Monckdam, Purmerent, Bnel, 
HNHielvoetſluys, Goree, Somerdyke, Burg. 
ZEALAND. Middleburg, Fluſhing, Terveer, Rammakins, Ze- 
| rickſee, Brewerſhaven, Tolen, Catts, Tergoes. 
FriezLand. Lewarden, Dockum, Franker, Harlington, Sloot. 
GRroninGen. Groningen, Winſchotten, Dam. 
OveRysseL, Deventer, Z,wall, Coverden, Otmarſen. | 
6 Arnheim, Loo Palace, Hardewich, Nimeguen. 
e e eee Skenkenſchans, Bommel, Zutphen, Doeſburg. 
e Groll, Gelder, Venlo, Ruremond. 
UTRECHT. Utrecht, Amersfort, Dueſterdwyck. 
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290. Air, Soil, Animals.) The United Provinces lie very low, and 


The air is foggy, moiſt, and would be very unwholeſome, if — 
| | | [11104 
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tea by the froſt in winter, when the caſt wind uſually blows for 
bout four months, during which ſcaſon their harbours are generally 
Loren up. The foil is by nature unfavourable to vegetation, an 
cle, which the induſtry of the inhabitants has in a great mea- 
ne ſurmounted, in making canals and ditches to drain their lands, 
hich, by this method, are rendered fit for paſture, and in many places 
r tillage. | 

Their animals are much the ſame with thoſe in England, The 
bitants buy lean cattle in Denmark, and the north of Germany, 
lich their paſtures fatten to a prodigious bulk. Their horſes are 
ey large. "They have a fine breed of ſheep, whoſe wool is highly 


zones. Storks build and hatch in their chimneys. Their other 
nds are the ſame as ours; as are, alſo the fiſhes found in their ſeas 
d rivers, though ſomewhat larger; but they have neither herrings 
or oyſters on their coaſts, | 

271, Rivers] The principal rivers in this country are the Rhine, 
k Vecht, the Maeſe, and the Scheld, which divides below Antwerp 
mt two branches, the one called the Weſtern, and the other the Oſter 
ade, cheld. The Rhine originally ran in one channel by Utrecht and 
dea eden, but chat being choaked up, it now, on entering Holland, 
the ns three branches, viz. the Waal, Lech, and Iſſel. "Vheſe great 
be are joined in their courſe by a number of ſmaller ones, and ſe- 
11] canals ; theſe contribute much to the improvement of commerce, 
(ral: theſe the people are continually paſting and repaſſing in their track- 
ame, or paſſage boats, and in the winter, both men and women by 
deu Wouſands on their ſkates, „ | | 
. Commerce, ManufaRures.) The United Provinces, though 
owe: produce very little in themſelves, yet almoſt all the products and 
kamoditics of the globe may be found here, and hought nearly as 
jeap as in the places they were brought from; and ſo extremely in- 
ions and enterpriſing are the Dutch, that there is ſcarcely a ma- 
watture they do not carry on, or a ſtate with which they do not 
ide, | | | 

293. Caricfties.}, There are but few natural curioſities in Holland. 
de ttadthouſe at Amſterdam may be eſteemed one of the artificial 
ad: it ſtands upon thirteen thouſand piles driven into the ground. 
he outſide makes a grand appearance, and the inſide is at once mag- 
ent and convenient. Several muſeums, containing antiquities 


rlemy 


En- 
Briel, 


uncularly in the univerſity of Leyden. But their land-making 
ſs are the greateſt curioſity, In fact, the country may be conſi- 
fed as reſcued from the ocean by theſe artificial bulwarks, and 
ln the dykes happen to be broken down, the damage is prodigious, 
K place of villages and towns, plantations, and fields becoming one 
Renſive tract of ſea. | 


%4. Religion, Language.] The national profeſſion of religion in 


lon being admitted into any office, poſt, or in the government, 
"pung the army; nevertheleſs all profeſſions and ſocieties are to- 
| larated, 
q a: 


goed; and it is ſaid that in ſome places they have wild boars and 


Ic curtoſities, are to be found in Holland, and the other provinces, 


country is the Preſbyterian or Calviniſm ; none but people of this 
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ind the intereſts of their commerce itſelf were thus in part betrayed, 
From the origin of Dutch liberty, the inſtitution of the office of 
«holder had been directed to reconcile the military energies of 
nonarchy with the freedom of a commercial republic. But the ſtadt- 
olders had even ſtruggles to acquire new powers: the republican 
puer had laboured to humble and overthrow the ſtadtholderſhip. 
The rivals had alternately prevailed. At laſt, the arms of Pruſſia and 
he influence of Britain became neceſſary to ſupport the ſtadtholder's 
er. In the year 1787, the republican faction was by this means 
ſüdued. They threw themſelves into the arms of France. The 
French revolution has overrun Holland. _ | | 
On the 19th of the firſt month, the leaders of the revolution of 
1787, aſſembled at Haerlem, in the houſe of Citizen Leſtevenon, and 
the members of the clubs were invited to repair with arm: to their 
algned poſts. This was done accordingly, all the members weating 
he French national cockade. Deputics were ſent by the people thus 
fmbled, to the preſiding burgomaſter, Vermulen, whom they obliged 
b zn an order, enjoining the governor of tre town not to oppoſe 
the will of the people. He, as well as all the other magiſtrates, were 
abiged to reſign their places. 

On the 2oth, the French commiſſioners publiſhed a declaration, by 
which they enſured to the Dutch people, their full independence, and 
xknowledged their right to alter or correct the conſtitution of their 


nation, Written by the French General, Daendals, (one of the chiefs 
if the revolutton of 1787, who had been baniſhed the country), where- 
n he exhorted the inhabitants of the United Provinces to ſhake off the 


ad all the inhabitants hozſted the French national cockade. Citizen 
ovens, having mounted the pulpit in the great church, delivered 
bat de people a ſpeech on the neceſſity of forming a new ſocial compact, 
Th bunded on the ſolid baſis of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 


bey Un the 22d, electors were nominated to chuſe four and twenty pro- 


nd (WY .. ; nder n 
8 danicipal functions at Haerlem, during the next two months. Citizen 


Nur a Styrum was appointed mayor of the town, and Jan-Cambier, 
mmander of the armed citizens. | . 

Vn the 23d, the proviſional repreſentatives of the people of Amſter- 

W, at the requeſt of the commanding French General, prohibited all 

luts againſt the Dutch troops, made priſoners of war by the French 
my. . 

Ide repreſentatives of the French people arrived at the Hague, in 

* night, between the 24th and 2 5th ult. The diſcharge of 21 pieces 
cannon announced their arrival, and they took up their abode in 


Weſt! 
iter pl 
eatne 


urtered in the palace of the ancient court. On the 2 5th, in the 
ung, the repreſentatives were complimented by a deputation from 
e States of Holland and Weſt Frieſland „ and afterwards by ſome de- 
des of the States General, 2 | 


wutry, A letter waz alſo communicated to the people, by procla- 


ke of tyranny under which they had but too long languiſhed ; at 
lie ame time, the tree of liberty was planted in the great ſquare, 


onal repreſentatives of the people, who undertook to pertorm the 


i palace of the Stadtholder, General Pichegru and his ſtaff were 
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Amſterdam appointed a mayor; a procureur of the commune; a 1240- 


dec. XX. 


called; ar 
the proviſion 
tely to hav: 


On the 26th, ſeveral deputies from different towns of Holland af. 
ſembled at the Hague, in the tavern, ealled the Heeren. logemen 
and then repalted to rhe Haerlem tavern, ſent for Secretary Rouer, the 
only legal actual miniſter of Holland, and requeſted him to proceed tg 


| x On the fa 

the Peuſioner of Holland, and to order him to get ready the Af>mhly cf the 

Room of the States of Holland, for the reception of the bers of the 1 Kar the 
(OU 


principal towns, who conſidered themſelves as convened tor the Pur. 
poſe of meeting there ; but that they could neither admit, to their 
conference, him, the penſioner, nor any member of the ſelf-named or- 
der of nobility, The ſaid deputies, accompanied by their tipſtaſſs, te. 
paired in a body to the ſaid place, and opened their firſt fitting, p. 
Paulus was appointed preſident, and the Citizens Spoors, De Lange, 
and Van Wyngarten, ſecretaries, for the ſpace of fiftcen days, 
he prefident, in his ſpeech. complimented the members of the al. 
ſembly as lawful repreſentatives of the people; he called their atten, 
tion to the ways of Divine Providence, which, in ſo particular a man. 
ner, had favourcd the ſucceſs of the friends and deliverers of the coun. 
try by the ſevere froſt, which had covered the rivers and waters with 
ice. He acknowledged the ſovereignty of the people, and the ſacred 
rights of man. | 
The ürſt operation of the aſſembly conſiſted in aſſuming the title of, ; 2 
„ Aſſembly of the Proviſional Repreſentatives of the People of Hal. 
land.“ N | | 
On the ſame day, the proviſional repreſentatives of the peov!e of 
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lutionary committee, conſiſting of 11 members; a committee of gene. 
ral inſpection, compoſed of 15 members, and preſided by the mayor 
a committee of public welfare, conſiſting of 8 members; a committ 
of juſtice, conſiſting of 9 members, all counſellors; a committee of 
trade and navigation, compoſed of 28 members; and a committee of 
finance, conſiſting of 7 members, All theſe arrangements are merc| 
proviſional, and only to ſubſiſt, till ſuch time as the citizens fall bg 
able in a lawful manner to elect their repreſentatives, and to eftablit ; 
form of government for this town, 

On the 2$th, the proviſional repreſentatives of the people of Amir 
dam, informed the inhabitants of that town, of a decree enacted h 
the aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the people of Holland, Which 
1ſt, acknowledges the fovereignty of the people, and the rights of man 
2dly, aboliſhes the hereditary dignity of the ſtadtholder, as captail 


it repreſent 
© LE) iy 9 1 c 

and admiral-general of Holland ; 3dly, annvls the oath taken by 1 9 ba 
inhabitants of Holland, in favour of the ſelt-named ancient conſtitu Erle of th 


tion; 4thly, aboliſhes the council of deputies, and the chamber of ac 
counts of Holland; $thly, recals the depaties of the province of 115 
land, at the aſſembly of the pretended ſtates general; 6thly, gran 
the right of hunting and fiſhing to all the inhabitants, without excep 
tion, within the bounds of their poſſeſſions ; 7thly, orders the ta 
bitherto levied to be continued proviſionally ; Sthly, enacts that 
courier be ſent to the commiſſioners of the ſelf-named ſtates gener 
at Paris, ordering them to abſtain from tranſacting any hufineſs 1 


the name of the province of Holland, and to conſider themſelves) 
| | | TEC5154 
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6 #called ; and laſtly, preſcrives that commiſſioners of the aſſembly of 
„e proviſional repreſentatives of the people of Holland, are immedi- 
e vely to have a ſeat in the aſſembly of the ſtates general. 

oba the ſame day, Citizens Leſtevenon and Van Leyden read, in the 


ing of the repreſentatives of the people of Holland, a detailed ac: 
be ont of the nature and object of that aſſembly, written in French, and 


r. o berre as a report to the French commiſſioners on that ſubject. 
eit In the fitting of the 29th, the great penſioner, Van Dan Spiegel, 
-es deprived of his place; and the great bathff, Count Bentinck, 
le- bred the ſame fate. He is ſucceeded by Counſellor Shepnon. 
P. On the zoth, the repreſentatives of the people of Amſterdam pub- 
ge, bea an ordnance, prohibiting all the members of the ancient magiſ- 


mer of the town, and all the former miniſters and officers from leav- 
i. ede place, without having obtained a permiſſion in writing from 


cn» WW: committee of inſpection, under pain of being conſidered as ſuſ- 
an. ed perſons, and their property ſequeſtrated. PE | | 
un- Tie following was the firſt public inſtrument of the new order of 
vith tings, and was publiſned at the Hague, accompanied by the ſound of 
ered umpets and the ringing of bells. | | | 

1 Declaration of the Rights of Man, and of a Citizen, 


Liberty, Equality, F raternily, 


to af re 2 | * ö 6 * 

© 18 © The proviſional repreſentatives of the people of Holland, believ- 

g dhat they owe to their fellow-citizens, a ſolemn declaration of the 

Tae 7 ' . o 1 2 N , 
” WM iicipies, upon which their proceedings and actions depend, to ail 
or 


dale to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, or who ſhall hear them read, 
ealth, they make known, | | 

miced to us, repoſes only on the free choice of our fellow-citizens, 
d that it 15 from this choice alone we have received it: that no ſu- 
eme power reſides in us; but that the proper ſovereignty refts in 
e people, and this in ſuch manner, that the people can confer the ex- 
roſe of it on their repreſentatives, but can never alienate it from 
emſelves; that we are afſured that the evils which this day are fo 
y on this country, and the other provinces, owe principally their 
gn to the perverſe ideas that have been preſented to the people by 
nee and violence; and that therefore it is required on the part of 


miter 
ted b 
which 
man 


al repreſentatives of the people, who defire to be faithful to their 
ani . hy lay down certain and evident principles, and to fix them as 
„ * of their conduct; that though we thought that the final ſettle- 
of Ho] nt of theſe rights ought to be the firſt work of a national convoca- 


an of the repreſentatives of all the people, named to decree, and fix 
rm of government, we nevertheleſs owe to the confidence which 
UT fellow-citizens have placed in us, to make a public and folemn 
Kognition of the rights of man, and of a citizen, in declaring, as we 
212e, and declare by theſe preſents, _ - 
That all men are born with equal rights, and that theſe natural 
dus cannot be taken from them. 3 
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„That we are perfectly convinced, that the power which has been 
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ſiſtance to oppreſſion. 


the peaceable enjoyment of their natural rights. 


« That theſe rights are equality, liberty, ſafety, property, ard 3 bag XX 
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5 That liberty is the faculty which belongs to eve. man, tg be 
able to do that which does not affect the rights of other men; cher. 
fore, it's natural limitation is found in this principle, di u 10 d 
that cuhich thou æuouldſt not wiſh him ta do unto thee. 4 

That therefore it is permitted to all and to each, to make known 
to others his thoughts and ſentiments, be it by the way of the pref; 
or by all other means, | 

« That each man has a right to ſerve God in ſuch manner 28 ho 
pleaſes, or does not pleaſe, without being forced in this regard in any 
Way. | : 

That ſafety conſiſts in the certainty of not being troubled by an 
ther in the exerciſe of his rights, nor in the'peaceable poſſefiion of pro. 
perty legally acquired. | | 

That each man has the right of ſuffrage in the legiſlative a.m. 
bly, of the eniire ſociety, either perſonally or by repreſentation, in the 
choice of which he has concurred. 

© That the end of all civil ſocieties ought to be, to aſſure to men 


6 That therefore the natural liberty of being able to do erery 
thing which does not hurt the rights of others, ought never to fuck 
any obſlacle, except when the end of civil ſociety requires it. 


* That ſuch bounds to natural liberty cannot be impoſed, but br 1: it is well 
people or their repreſentatives, | | „„ ch may ha 
*« 'That conſequently no perſon can be obliged to cede, or fllt in the 
fice any part of his particular property, to the general common alter: of the 


unleſs this ſhall be expreſsly regulated by the will of the peoplr, of 
their repreſentatives, and according to a previous indemnity, 

«© That the law 15 the free and folemn expreſſion of the genciul wil 
that it is equal for all, either to puniſh or to reward. 

That no perſon can be accuſed, arreſted, or put in priſon, but 11 
ſuch caſes, and according to ſuch formalities as ſhall be previouſly nt 
ed by the law itſelf, e 

« That in caſe it ſhall be judged neceſſary to hold any perſon pr 
ſoner, no one ought to be treated more rigorouſly than is abſolute 
neceſſary for confining his perſon. V 

That all men being equal, all are eligible to all poſts or empl. 
ments, without any other motives of preference, than thoſe of viriu: 
and of capacities. | 

That each one has the right to concur in requiring from exc 
functionary of public adminiſtration, an account and julitification « 
his conduct. | . 4 

« That there never can be laid the ſmalleſt reſtriction on the 11g! 
of each citizen, to repreſent that which is his intereſt to thoſe in who! 
the public authority is intruſted. | 

« That the ſovereignty reſides in the entire people, and that therd 
fore no portion of the people can arrogate it to themſelves. 

« That the people have at all times a right to change their form 
government, to correct it, or to chuſe another, _ 
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« That ſuch are the principles upon which we have believed it to 
be ur duty to found our actions and our proceedings; and that bein 

%»\rous of applying them to the order of things which had heretofore 
ken place, we forthwith diſcovered that the form of government 
which was confirmed in 787, by means of the invaſion of the Pruſ- 
ban army, and conſequently by force only, was in every reſpect con- 
tary thereto. ; 5 | 
« That the perſons who heretofore compoſed the aſſembly of the 
li-diſants ſtates of Weſt Friefland, were never elected by their fellow- 
citizens to be their repreſentatives, and that therefore this government 
could not ſubſiſt, as being abſolately contrary to the rights of man and 
of2 citizen; that we alſo preſently perceived that all hereditary digni- 
is, ſuch as hereditary ftadtholder, captain-general, and admiral of this 
province, and of the equeſtrian order, as well as hereditary nobleſſe, 
ue repugnant to the rights of man, and that they ought to be held 


preſents. | 


ind illegitimate oaths on the /ai-di/art ancient conſtitution preſeribed 
111787 and 1788, become in fact of no value; inaſmuch as ſuch an 
2h ought to have been preciſely of ſome value; but to tranquillize 
1 and each, we declare beſides, in the name of the people cf Holland, 
it ih well and expreſsly declared by theſe preſents, that all citizens, 
% may have taken the above oath, are hereby diſcharged therefrom. 
[hat in the ſame manner the college, as the c-devant duputy counſel- 
{rs of the ſouthern and northern quarter were called, is entirely in- 
mpatible with theſe principles, not leſs than the diviſion of the eco- 
the chamber of accounts, as they all reſulted from the government, 
i wich there was no real repreſentation whatever; and that conſe- 
wntly we have judged it to be our duty to ſuppreſs and aboliſh all 
e above-named colleges, as we now ſuppreſs and aboliſh them by 
eſe preſents. And to re-eſtabliſh conveniently and forthwith the 
netit of theſe colleges, we have thought it our duty to eſtabliſh and 
point a committee of public ſafety, a military committee, a commit- 
* 0f finance, and a committee of accounts, the whole proviſionally, 
ud only until definitive arrangements ſhall be made on this ſubject by 
:alembly of repreſeatatives, choſen by all the people, who ſha'l be 
mvoked for that purpoſe as ſpeedily as poſſible; that belides, we 
e not thought it fit to attach any other title to our preſent aſſembly 
ation n that of proviſional repreſentatives of the people of Holland, with- 
adding it to the name of Weſt Frieſland, having judged that it 
1c ng eld be better to comprehend the entire province of Holland under 
1 who e denomination. | 295 
„e will and ordain expreſsly the courts of juſtice in this pro- 
t therd nee, as well as the regency of the cities and other places fituated in 
dat our preſent publication ſhall be made known to the citizens of 
P province by the ſound of trumpets and ringing of bells, or ſuch 
er ſolemn manner as ſhall be judged the moſt convenient in each city 
/ e or 


form 


e T8 


2nd declared aboliſhed, as they are declared to be aboliſhed by theſe 


« That we aſſure ourſelves, that by this declaration all the extorted 


omical adminiſtration in regard to finance and otherwiſe, as well as 
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or place, and that it ſhall be alſo poſted according to cuſtom, and tha 
each one ſhall conform himſelf to it preciſely. 
« Done at the Hague, under the ſmall ſeal of the country, the 118 
of January, 1795, the iſt year of Batavian liberty. (Signed) 
« P. Paulus, Vt. 
| | « C. J. De Lancs Van Wixcaro" 
But, as yet, nothing but fatal miſchiefs ro Holland, have been th, 
conſequences of the revolution; French forces have remained to pr. 
ſerve the Dutch in the moſt abject ſubmiſſion to the yoke of France, 
The oriental poſſeſſions of the Dutch; their opulent colony at tt 
Cape; their ſhips of trade; their ſhips of war; have become the prey 
of the Britiſh, Diſſenſions and diſcontents have produced vary; 
changes in their new governmeut. Party diſtracts them more thiq 
ever. Their commerce is annihilated ; their agriculture languiſhes 
Much of that trade which was theirs, has been transferred to the pott 
of Germany, to Denmark, to Sweden, even to Ruſſia; and abore a! 
to the ports of Britain. The events of the opening campaign of th 
year 1799, rendered it extremely doubtful, whether Holland mig! 
not, yet, be emancipated from the French yoke, and from democrat 
diſorder ; it's ancient government reſtored ; and the exiled vtad:he 
derian family re-eſtabliſhed. | 158 
In the progreſs of the year 1799, circumſtances, at laſt, conſpired 
to invite the Britiſh to attempt an invaſion of the Dutch provinces, i 
order to reſcue them from the republican robbery of France, and u 
reſtore their ancient government. Ruſſia lent it's generous and wil 
ing aid. The Britiſh fleet eaſily ſeized that of Holland. A landing 
of a powerful force, Britiſh and Ruſſian, was accompliſhed at the Por 
of Helder. In ſpite of every oppoſition, the Britiſh forces {ll gal 
Jantly advanced. The Ruſſians fought with incomparable ardour. But 
the difficuities of the country, the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and othe 
diſadvantages which had not been forſeen, and could not be provide 
againſt, diſappointed the hopes of the invaders. And Holland mult 
yet, for ſome time longer, be pillaged by the French. oY 
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SEC TION XXXVo 

Flanders. 
297. Diviſiont.] Flanders has been divided among the Dutch, th 
Auſtrians, and the French. The laſt have now poſſeſſion of the greate 


part of this fertile and populous country; and the diviſion into {ul 
jected provinces is giving place to that of republican departments. 


Provinces. Chief Locus. 


BAABANT. Bruſſels, Lovain, Vilvorden, Landen, doi 
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see r. XXXV. FLAND ERS. 413 
Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, Grave, Liho, Steenber- 
gen. 

rw ERP. Antwerp. 

MALIN Es. Mechlin. i 

IU EG. Limburg, Maeftricht, Dalem, Faquemont, or Val- 
kenburg. | 

lentztzuse. Luxemburg, Thionville, Montmedy, 

NUR Namur, Charleroy. 


YiixaulTe Mons, Ath, Enguien, Valenciennes, Bouchain, Con- 
de, Landrecy. | 

11385515, Cambtay, Crevecceur. | 

Ncto1s. Arras, St, Omer, Aire, St. Venant, Bethune, Te- 

| rouen. | | | 

Fax D ER8S. Sluys, Axel, Hulſt, Sas Van Ghent, Ghent, Bruges, 
Oſtend, Newport, Oudenard, Courtray, Dixmude, 
Ypres. 'Tournay, Menin, Liſle, Dunkirk, Douay, 
Mardyke, St. Amand, Gravelines, 


208. Climate, Soil, and Foils. | The air of Brabant, and along the 
mime diſtricts, is generally eſteemed thick and inſalubrious, but in 
ke interior parts it is extremely healthful, and the ſeaſons are more 
t!ed than in Britain. The foil is, in moſt parts, abundantly fertile, 
producing corn and fruits in great plenty, and affording excellent 
murage; and even the more ſteril diſtricts yield very plentiful crops 
o flax. : | 
In the provinces of Luxemburg and Limburg are mines of iron, 
per, lead, and brimſtone, and quarrics of ſeveral ſpecies of marble. 
N:mur abounds in coal-pits, and a kind of fat, bituminous earth, uſed 
+ fuel, with plenty of curious foſſil nitre. | 
299, Rivers, Canals.] The principal rivers of Flanders are the 
laeſe, Scheld, Sambre, Demer, Dyle, Geet, Neeth, Rupple, Sanne, 
eule, Dender, Lis, ard Scarpe; and the moſt capital canals are thoſe 
f Bruſſels, Oſtend, and Ghent. | | | | 
100. Commerce, Manu factures.] The Auſtrian Netherlands, by the 
ated aids of culture and commerce, was long the moſt opulent and 
2lous ſpot in Europe. The moſt elegant manufactures were brought 
all poſſible perfection. The cities were rich and magnificent beyond 
zcription, and the whole face of the country exhibited the moſt en- 
anting appearance. Theſe qualities, however, exiſt at preſent but 
La very inferior degree; neglected by it's reſpective governments, 
il outſtripped in every commercial purſuit by Holland and Great 
Man, Flanders has ſunk in ſplendor in proportion as thoſe powers 
weriſen, The trade of the Flemings at preſent conſiſts chiefly of 
ur own manufactures, viz. fine linens, particularly a fort made at 
imbray, and from thence called cambric ; delicate laces, for which 
chin is the grand mart; and the woollen manufacture, wherein it 
wa, that Poſterwicke alone employs five hundred looms. Oudenarde 
amous for it's beautiful tapeſtries. Flanders is remarkable for breed - 
I? black cattle, and Luxemburg abounds in corn, great part of which 
mtto foreign markets. 

E e 4 301. 
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301. Curizfities,] In 1607, ſixteen hundred gold pieces were 
at Dendermond, and proved to be a collection of ancient mea. . 
Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. Some Roman wr 
ways are yet entire, and 1uins of temples, and other building, 8 
found in many parts. The other curioſities of this country coul 
chiefly in their public edifices, in many of which there are hjow! 
finiſhed paintings. 7 1 

302. Lanpuage, Literati, Arts, and Schoolt.] The inhabitants on nt 
frontiers of Holland ſpeak Dutch, as thoſe, who reſide in the province 
ſubject to France, uſe a very bad French: the reſt are a mixture h 
tween both, and their language is a different dialect of the Germ; 
from that of the Dutch. 
The elegant arts in this country have arrived at a greater perſedy 
than the uſeful. The belles lettres, rather than philoſopby, haue en 
gaged the attention of their literati; and the Flemiſh ſculptors a 
painters poſſeſs a very ſuperior degree of excellence, and forn | 
ſchool of themſelves. The animated productions of Reubens ar 
Vandyke are very univerſally admired, Flamingo, or the Flemingy 
models for heads, eſpecially thoſe of children, are thought to har 
never yet been equalled ; and the ingenious art of weaving tapetr 
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was long confined to the Flemings alone. | ible: 
The univerſities of Flanders have been four, St. Omers, Dor ura! 

Tournay, and Louvain. EE. ed 5 
303. Hiſtory.] When the United Provinces had ſhaken off the SpaMMWicdictice t 


niſh yoke, and Philip IV. in 1648, had expreſsly renounced all chi 
to ſovereignty over them, the other ten provinces of the Low Cou: 
tries, or Flanders, returned under the dominion of Spain, but wit 
very favourable ſtipulations, with reſpect to their ancient laws and !y 
berties. In 1714, the Netherlands fell under the government of ti 
houſe of Auſtria, which had formerly had poſſeſſion of them. 
Theſe rich and fertile countries have 5485 been the theatre of wat 
and bear the marks of the horrors they have been ſubject to, in the 
numerous forts, and fortified cities. In the conteſts of the neighbourin 
nations for territorial acquiſitions, the Engliſh have commonly minged 
and the country has thus been agitated, from time to time, with p! 
tial revolutions. The emperor, Charles VI. left the Auſtrian Netie 
lands to his daughter, Maria Thereſa, Queen of Hungary and Bohemit 
who marricd Francis, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, afterward empero 
During the reign of their beloved empreſs, the Flemings were col 
tent and happy; but, ſoon after the ſuppreſſion of the civil tumul 
in Holland, her ſon Joſeph II. having projected many innovaild 
in the conſtitution, both in church and ſtate, and enforcing tht 
with violence, an univerſal ſpirit of revolt broke out. Ont 
part of the emperor, the inſurgents were treated with inſolence 
contempt. The governor of Bruſſels iſſued a proclamation, intimal 
ing that no quarter ſhould be given them, and that the villages, 
which they concealed themſelves, ſhould be ſet on fire. The patriot 
on their part, threatened baniſhment to ſuch as ſhould take part . 
the emperor, and all were exhorted to take up arms in defence ( 


their country. A formidable army was ſoon raiſed, which, " 
| n 
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Nee ſacceſsful {kirmſhes, made themſelves maſters of Ghent, Bruges, 
Tournay, Malines, and Oſtend, and drove from Brullcls the vaunting 
.neral of the emperor. A battle was fought before the city of Ghent, 
* hich the patriots were victorious, though with the loſs of 1000 
nn, beſides women and children, for theſe were not ſpared by the 
nerciteſs armies of the tyrant, and orders were given to plunder and 
troy wherever they could obtain auy booty. By the cruelties of 
the Imperialiſts, the number of the 1nfurgents was increaſed; for the 
ole countries of Brabant, Flanders, and Maes, almoſt inſtantly de- 
need in their favour. The patriots publiſhed a memorial for their 
 1fcation, alleging, as reaſons for their conduct, the many oppreſ- 
> £015 with which they had been narailed fince the death of the 
ne5-queen 3 the unwarrantable extenſion of the imperial preroga- 
tre, contrary to the coronation-oath; the violence committed on the 
pope, by forcibly entering their houſes at midnight, and ſendin 
dem priſoners to Vienna, to periſh in a dungeon, or on the banks of 
e Danube. They ſaid, that Joſeph, not content with this, had 
ming deny maſſacred his ſubjects, had conſigned towns and villages to the 
) har res, and had entered into a deſign of exterminating people who 
pelt tended only for their rights. Ubeſe things, they owned, might 
d tecrible at the time, and eaſily impoſe upon weak minds; but 
You MW: natural courage of a nation, reuſed. by repeated injuries, and 
vimated by deſpair, would rife ſuperior to thoſe laſt efforts of 
e Spa indictive tyranny, and render them as impotent and abortive, as 
chic e were wicked and uncxampled. For all which reaſons they de- 
Cound themſelves independent, and for ever releaſed from the houſe of 
ut wi ati. | | 
and n his account of the emperor of Germany, what a lamentable in- 
; of He wo have exhibited of the evil influence of power. It's natural 
acney is to bewilder the judgment, and deprave the mind. In 
of vag ol the acts of Joſeph there ſeemed to be a diſpoſition to promote 
in ee happineſs of mankind, and had he moved only in private lite, it 
bout probable that he would have obtained the character of a benevo- 
110g: philoſopher, inſtead of that of an overbearing tyrant. 
it pu Ven the emperor perceived the bad effects of his cruelty, he pub- 
NeteWhcd proclamations of indemnity ; but theſe were treated with the 
ohen noc contempt. The patriots made the moſt rapid conqueſts, in- 
empera nnch that, before the end of the year,. they were maſters of all the 
ere conneietieriands, except Antwerp and Luxemburg. „„ 
tunußz The death of Joſeph happening ſoon after, his brother Leopold, a 
014110 0! a humane and pacific diſpoſition, ſucceeded him, and, by adopt- 
g thel be conciliatory meaſures, ropether with the interference of the Kings 
On (8 Great Britain and Pruſſia, and the States-General of Holland, again 
face ched the Belgic Provinces to the houi» of Auſtria, the interfering 
0000 cs undertaking to guarantee the ſovereignty of them to the empe- 
age end his fucceſſors. This took piace in the latter part of the year 
at 110000; but, ſince that time, the combined armies of the claimant and 
art i grarantees have been together driven out from the gicater part of 
fence ON it Netherlands by the French. 
101 belgium, the name given to the conquered Auſtrian Netherlands, 
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| | ) Huw XX 
has been added to the conqueſts of France. But, inſtead of . 


it's people proſperity and freedom, the French have ſpoiled and hs Depart 
them. New diſſentions have ariſen; and revolt from the French yy. Men. 
has ſpread wide throughout Flanders. Confiſcation, impriſonten 
inteſtine war, executions on the ſcaffold, neceſſarily follow, Hy ba leusk. 
will it be, ere mankind ſhall learn, that reform to be accompliched * . 
war, muſt exterminate while it revolutionizes! 7 _ 
LOWER Ry 
_ , FLNISTERE 
5 i Mt KoxTH Cc 
e AND V 
S E TIN XXXVI. AYENNEs 
URNT, 
France. PURE AND 
INE AND 
France lies between forty-two and fifty-one degrees north 1aticu's WR. 
and between five degrees welt, and eight degrees eait longitude. |; MM : 
bounded on the north by the Netherlands and the Englifh Cheng BED 
on the eaſt by Germany, Swiſſerland and Italy; on the ſouth by the 8 
Mediterranean and Pyrenean mountains; and on the welt by u M 
Bay of Biſcay. . . A; 
The republic of France, excluſively of the countries lately obtained be 
by conqueſt, is divided into 84 departments. Each department ii 
divided into diſtricts, and each diſtrict into cantons. es: 
Departments. Chief Towns. ls Rut 
| 10QBIHAN, 
SrREIOGHTS of Ca- Arras, Bapaume, Montreuil, Bethune, St. Omer 
LAS. Calais, Heſdin. | Wer Lon 
NokR TH. Liſle, Aveſnes, Le Queſnoy, Valenciennes M1 ixx8 & 
| Cambray, Douay, Bailleul, Gravelines, Derr. 
. kirk. | 
Lower SEINE. Rouen, Caudebec, Havre de Grace, Dieppe bn a xp ( 
Cany, Neufchatel. 55 VIRET, 
SOMME, Amiens, Abbeville, Doulens, Peronne, Moni ex. 
| | dier. Wh": »0:. 
Als Nx. Laon, Soiffons, Concy, Chauny, St. QuintngWF*:® Soa x 
ARDENNES, Mezieres, Sedan, Buzancy, Attigny. ENDEE, 
CHANNEL. Coutances, Cherbourg, Valognes, Catena N 
LY 1 Perriers, Avranches, Mortain. | WO Sevrrs 
CaLvaDos. Caen, Bayeux, Pont l'uvéque, Lifieux, Falaiſe lex x E. 
5 e Vire. | | | | | 
EuRE. Evreux, Pont au de Mer, Louviers, 1" \""*= ax 
Verneull. ORE, 
WER, 


Oist. | Beauvais, Villers, Coterets. _ 
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9 tq Departments Chief Toæuns. 
Wel en e. Chalons, Rheims, St. Menehould, Epernay, | 
e, | SCZanne. | 47 
nent, [£158 Bar le Duc, Stenay, Eilain, Verdun, St, Mi- 4 
loro hiel, 1 
derer. Metz, Longwy, Longuion, Thionville, Briey, 4 
5 . Bouzonville, Boulay, Saar Louis, Morhange. . 
Lon ER RHINE. Straſbourg, Weiflenbourg, Haguenau, Saverne, wn 
Schletſtat. 1 
1 Breſt, Leſneven, Morlaix, Chateaulin. Quimper. . 
Nox TH Coast. St. Brieux, Pontrieux, Guimgamp, Dinan, Roſ- | 4 
ternen, Loudaec. | 4 
1.0 AND VILAIN E. Rennes, Bain, Vitre, Dol. Wh. 
[\YENNEs Laval, Laſſay, Vilaine, Ernce, S. Suſanne, Cha- 10 
teau- Gontier. 1 9 
Nr. | Alengon, Argentau, Domfront, Secs. Wh 
Fust and Loire, Chartres, Chateauneuf, Chateaudun. 1 1 
bx AND OisE. Verſailles, St. Germain, Raimbauilet, Etampes, | | Y } 
_ Pontoiſe, Mante. +3 
wer wr PARIS, lat. 48: 50. N. lon. 2. 25. E. 
i Wc xD Max RE. Melun, Colomiers, Roſoy. 
ms THY Troyes, Nogent, Arcis, Bar-ſur-Aube, Bar- 
y 1 | ſur-Seine. 
ers Mane, Chaumont, Vaſſy, Joinville, Langres. AY 
Tm leuR TE. | Nancy, Sarbourg, Vic, Luneville, Vezelize, . | 1 
I __ Grondrecourt. 
t sss. Epinal, St, Diez, Neufchateau, La Marche, [1 
| Remiremont. 4 
"PER RHINE. Colmar, Belfort, Altkirch. 1 
0QBIHANs Vannes, La Faoutte, Joſlin, Pontivy, Au- 
Omer ray, L' Orient, Rochefort. 
OVER Lol RF. Nantes, Cliſſon, Chateau-Briant. 
ennes re XE& Lolix E. Angers, Segre, Beaupreau, Chollet. 
Won 03 Le Mans, Sille, St. Calais, = Fleche, Frenay, 1 
£4 La Vents, _— 
ieroo 0: axD CHER. Blois, Vendome, Montrichard. . 
gr. Orleans, Pethiviers, Neuville, Gien. 
ond xt. Auxerre, Sens, Joigny, St. Fargeau, Avallon, 
TE D'OR, Dijon, Charillop-ſur-5c: ne, Is- fur-T hil, Beaune. 
vintin rer SAR NE. Veſoul, Juſſey, Gra) 
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IEVRE. Nevers, Coſny, Lo b. 
rme, Chateau-Chj 
e VE ho au-Chinon, Des 7 BA 
So AN NEAND Lotte. Macon, Autun, Chalons, Louhons, Charcl Oh 
Semur, Cluny. Cam —ag 3 
g ' . => \ e ett E 
Jura. Dole, Lons, Salins, Poligny, Arbois, St, Claude nt ion; 
Lowe CHAREN TE. Santes, La Rochelle, Rochfort, Pons | © cone = 
CHARENTE. Angculeme, Coneolens, Ruffec, La Roche mp 
| oh rhe 5 Chefou If pal “s of 
5 : cault, Barbezieux. be norche! 
5 5 N 0 0 
U P PER VIENN I. Limoges, Le Dorat, Bellac, St. Leonard, E ey 
_ CrREvzE. Gueret, Chambon, Felletin. = 
; : ; o 4 Wh 
rnb Moulins, Mount Lucon, Le Donjon, Cuſſet n 
HORN E AN D LoI RE. Lyons, Roanne, Villefranche, Montbriflon, $ "Wer Oe 
Elie „N 1, Pro uc! 
12nne, 5 13 e F 
. Thr have a 
Alx. Bourg, Ambereaux, Belley, Gex. . 12 
GIRON DE. Bourdeaux, Leſparre, Blaye, Bourg, Lib 4 fi 
| C q F Þ g: Ourng Ane 07 ile, 
D | | a U ac, aZzas. | au £78 119 4 
OR DOGNE. Perigueux, Nontron, Exideuil, Riberac, Te ol to 1 
raſſon, Montpont, Sarlat, Montpazier. x heen inal 
CoRREZE. Tulle, Uſſel, Uzerches, Brive. ted diſte 
Puy vs Dome, Clermont, Riom, Iſſoire, Montaigu. 3 for 
Urr RR LoiREe Le Puy, Brioude, Vſſengaux 5 9 
nent | G b : . tive to the 
"Me renoble, Bourgoin, Vienne. mn which 91 
LANDES. Marſan, Roquefort, Tartas, St. Sever, Air 91 ki 
| Dax. is al 3 k 
| | | 25 Klas; In the 
Lor and GARONNE. Agen, Marmande, Tonneins, Nerac. =... of th 
Lor. | Cahors, St. Cere, Gourdon, Figeac, Laue benhve 
Moiſſac. | _ i are 2 
. pu L 0 
CaN TAT. St. Fleur, Salers, Aurillac. ton, coppe 
LozgE RE. Mende, St. Chely, Marvejols, Florac. kovered : 
ARDECHEs Privas, Annonay, Tournon, Largentiere, V Kt drab. cl. 
viers. 8 : | 
83 a 5 ance prod ut 
1 9 omans, Valence, Creſt, Dic Nions, Le hu ies are c 
PPER AIS. Gap, Briangon, Embrun, Serres, flcce is c 
ods K PYRENEES. Pau, Bayonne, Uſtaritz, Mavleon, Oleron, r the bord: 
3 ERS. | * * Lectour, Nogaro, Plain red to a 
ombes. n 
| = nneral v 
Cores GaRONNE. Toulouſe, Beaumont, Grenade, Muret, Ricu WW! :t St. Ar 
. Caſtres, Gaillac, Alby, Lavaur. | there are 
AYE RO | cats AH Milhau, St. Afrique, Vab me, which 
3 . 'ontpelier, Lodeve, St. Pons, Beziers. en thrown | 
ARD. Niſmes, Alais, Uzes, Viga Plity 
ed , » Vigane | ty, and tl 
5 ER ALPS. Digne, Barcelonette, Caſtellane, Monoſque. 56. Mou 
Yds K PYRENEES. Tarbre, Bigorre, Lourde, Baigneres, Argeleß \lps, whi, 
155 E GE. Foix, Pamiers, Mirepoix, St. Lizier, T araico'n Spain; 
VDE: Carcaſſone, Caſtelnaudary, La Graſſe, Quill"; in the | 
Easr. PYRENEES. Perpignan, Prades, Colioure. 1 in Puy d 
8 or Rho E. Aix, Marſeilles, Apt. | echief f 
AR. X Toulon, Barjols, Brignoles, F rejus, Gra 7 : ormer CC 
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Departmentse Chief Tiavns, 
src A. Baſtia, Calvi, St. Fiorenzo. 
De 108 7 BLANC) Chamberry, Cluſe, St, Jean. 


104. Climate, Soil, Plants, and Animals. | The climate of France 
gore ſettled chan ours; however, if the extremes be as great there, 
e ranßtions from heat to cold, and from rain to fair weatner, ap- 
„e tudden and uncertain than thoſe of our iſlands. In the inte- 
1 pats of the kingdom the air is very temperate and ſalubrious, 
\ the norchern parts the winters are intenſely cold; but towards the 
dan, ſo mild that many invalids retire thither from England, at that 
uon, to avid fe rigour of our climate, The quality of the ſoil 
jos greatly, according to it's ſituation; but it is generally very 
b, producing corn, flax, wines, oils, and fruits in abundance. 
r have alſo animal as well as vegetable productions in great plenty 
mer parts; bat though France, however, produces almoſt every 
wm of life, the heats in ſome places parch up the ground, and de- 
tue hopes of the year; and hence the poor inhabitants are often 
2d to ſubſiſt on cheſnuts and rye. The French, however, have 
« been inattentive to promote the cauſe of apriculture; they have 


zmiums for it improvement; and they have been particularly at- 
wie to the culture of their vineyards, which yield excellent grapes, 
1m which great quantities of wine are annually made. 

A. Fele and Mineral Springs, | France contains ſeveral veins of 
rn; of the Lower Rhine ſome of filver and copper; but both are 
jexzenfive to be wrought to advantage. Alabatter, marble, jaſper, 
coal are alſo found in ſeveral parts; and, in the north-weſt, mines 
ton, copper, tin, and lead abound. A mine of ochre has been 
covered at Berry, which ſerves for melting metals, and dying the 
et drab-cloths. Excellent turquoiſes, the only precious ſtones 


ue 


re, * 


Dunes are common in almoſt every province. 

nn 

need to all the reft. At Bagucits, near Bareges, are ſeveral ſalu- 
nneral waters and baths ; as there are alſo at Forges, Saltſbach, 

lat St. Amand, | | 

ltere are ſeveral other remarkable ſprings, particularly one near 

Ifne, which boils violently, and makes a hifling noiſe, like water 

jen thrown upon lime; this water has no taſte, but is of a poiſonous 

pity, and the birds that drink of it expire immediately. | 

jb. Mountains, Fore/te.] Ihe principal mountains of France are 
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que. 
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\ ra{cd 


mn Spain; Mount Jura, which ſeparates it from Swiſſerland; the 
uillo 


age in the north-eaſt; the Ce vennes in the ſouth-eaſt ; and Mount 
em Puy de Dome. | 

ne chief foreſts in France are thoſe of Orleans and Fontainbleau, 
: rmer contains fourteen thouſand acres planted with oak, elm, 
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3 aſh, 


sich 
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ted different academies expreſely for this pv-poſe, and propoſed 


nals; in the ſouth there are veins of gold and filver, and in the de- 


ce produces, are found in the ſouth; but marble and freeſtone 


France is celebrated for it's mineral waters ; but thoſe of Bareges, 
r the borders of Spain, under the Pyrenean mountains, are now 


r Alps, which divide it from Italy; the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it 
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aſh, &c.; the latter is nearly as large. Beſides theſe, there i; a. ad feet u 
near Morchiſmoir, a very conſiderable one. France likewiſe cos be tro 
! alt 


great numbers of woods, which are ſome of them large encuz) ; 
899 


f France COT 
claim the appellation of foreſts. 


Loh have 


207. Rivers, Canals, _— The principal rivers in France 27 ol tu 

the Rhone, the Soanne, the Garonne, the Charente, the 1ir- um: 
Seine, the Rhine, the Maeſe, or Meuſe, the Scheld, the nne und vp rains Of 
the Var. There are alſo ſeveral little rivers which it would be tedio ine, £116 ar 
to particularize; though they greatly contribute to facilitate the M | fc Mat 
land navigation, which is alſo greatly improved by canals chiefly ;/,iſ': Ron 
ned and executed in the reign of Louis XIV. Regular locks for car twee 
ry ing boats over eminences were firſt erected in this country, 230 | 
The lakes in France are very inconſiderable. IT bete is one: ches! 
Iſſaire: a ſecond at La Beſſe; and a third on the top of a hill . for 
Alegre, which vulgar report declares to be bottomleſs. les 15a R 
308. Commerce, Manznfa&ures.} The articles of trade in Fri MM at 


are it's wines, brandy, vinegar, &c. Fruits, as prunes, prunelly 
dried grapes, pears, apples, oranges, and olives ; drugs, oils, x 
chemical preparations : filk embroidery, tapeſtry, cambrics, Han 


France; and 
m Gaul, 


4 public 4 


laces, brocades, and woollen manufactures, in imitation of tho eerable ot. 
England; paper, parchment, hardware, and toys. | 10 Religion 

Henry IV. laid the foundation of trade in this country, In iũ and wor! 
he publiſhed the famous edi of Nantz, which ſecured to the pr tof it's Col 
teſtants the free exerciſe of their religion; and, having compo «creed — 
foreign and civil wars, he applied himſelf, with wonderful atten. Contorma 
and fuccels, to cultivate the happineſs of his people, by encouragiMſ=i, and the 
arts and manufactures. It was he that firſt introduced canals rei of 
France, taking the hint from his neighbours in the Netherland: | ie rept 


Pefore his reign the ſilk manufacture was ſcarcely known in Franc 
but ſo rapidly did it afterwards increaſe, that in the reign of his grand 
ion, Louts XIV. the citv of Lyons alone employed cighteen tho 


ll. The ret 
for the lod 
V. The cer 


land looms. However, the nnjuft, and indeed impolitic rerocai of the plat 

of the edit of Nantz, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the wi le law 

O95 wars maintained by France, decreaſed the number of manu n publié 

turers in a veiy high degree, fo that their ſilk manufacture is now mo 

walled by that of Fnoland, where the French refugees found encoy” Every a 

ragement and protection. | ever, is 
The French trade to the different countries of Europe is exten. 
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and lucrative. In the Weſt Indics they poſſeſs ſeveral valuable a 
important iflands, from which they derive immenſe benefit; in 
Eaft Indies they likewiſe retain ſeveral advantageous ſettlements, 

300. Curichtics, natural and artificial.) Springs and caverns fol 
the principal natural curioſities of this kingdom. In-the foreſt of! 
Aubin de Cormier there is a fubterrancous cavern, through which tid 
flows a rapid torrent of water; and another near Nions, from wh 
iſſues a violent wind. In the department of the Lower Rhine, ti 
is a cavern out of which flows an oily liquor; and at Salins, in ju 
are ſeveral remarkable for their ſalt-ſprings, The cave of the No 
Dame de Beaume, in Doubs, is between four and five fathoms bt 


and from five to eight deep; nd at Beſaneon is another abote th 
| hundt 
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ted feet under ground, in the bottom of which is a ſmall river, 
to be tiezen in fomurer and flowing in winter, | 
7nce contains f{ev=ral curious wemaips of antiquity, many of 
ich hae in trace back even to the times of the Celts; and 
gf tr 2imans are numerous in this country. At Orange there 
eum: arch, and another at Rheims, almoſt entire. At Nimes 
„ rains of antiquity are to be fou;.d, among which is the temple of 
be, tue amphitheatte, and a houſe erected by the Emperor Adrian, 
e Maiſon {QQuarree, The celebrated Pont du Garde was raiſ- 
owa conv at Nimes, to convey a ſtream of water over 
etwec e t mountains for the uſe of that city, and continues 
iu the moſt perfect repair; it conſiſts of three bridges, or 
::ckes raiſed one above another, the height being one hundred 
-:nty-four ict. and the length even hundred and twenty-three. 
da Rowan blk of granate, fifty-two feet high, and ſeven 
lp erat the hals, all of one ſtone. Roman temples are frequent 
France; and at Lyons are the remains of that built by the ſixty na- 
zn Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus and the Romans. Theſe are the 
1 public 11701928, and ia the cabinets of the curious there are 
merable other Ones On a Haller ſcale, 
1 Religion, Language. | For iffuring the freedom of religious opi- 
and worſhip, he National Convention, after having heard the re- 


n 10 
of it's Committees of Public and General Safety and of Legiſla- 


e pr | 

mpoſd becreed —— | | 

ren. Conformably to the ſeventh article of the declaration of the rights 
urg nd the hundred and twenty-ſecond article of the conſtitution, 


xrciſe of any worſhip caanot be diſturbed. | 

| Tae republic pays for none. 

ll, The r-publie furniſhes. no place for the exerciſe of worſhip, 
br the lodging of it's miniſters. EE 


us in 
erland 
Franc 


grant . Z | 5 ? 

n ie ceremonies of every worſhip are interdicted out of the li- 
vocal of the place choſen for their exerciſe. 

he wi le law does not recognize any miniſter of worſhip; none can 


ar in public with the dreſs of ornaments attached to religious ce- 
Dies 

Every aſſembly of citizens, for the exerciſe of any worſhip 
ever, is ſubject to the ſuperintendance of the conflituted au- 
Iltes, 

il, No ſign particular to any worſhip can be exhibtited in any 
c place, or externally in any manner whatever. The place ap- 
Fated to any worſhip cannot be diſtinguiſhed by any inſcription z 
\ols 1 7 ' 411 f 5 1 4 
vcemation, or public convocation, can be made to invite the ci- 
to it. | 
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ure capacity, purchaſe or rent any place for the exerciſe of 
ly, 
\ No ſuch place can be formed by endowment, or aſtabliſhed by 
fr, to defray the expence. | | | 
\ noever ſhall diſturb, by violence, the ceremonies of any wor- 
0 Inſult the objects of it, ſhall be puniſhed according to the law 
ectlonal police. 

The 
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. The communes or ſections of communes, cannot, in their 
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1 \ 
The French language 1s chiefly compoſed of words radically g 


rived from the Latin, with many of German origin introduced bot 
Franks. The Academie Francoiſes, expreſsly inſtituted for the 2 
poſe of improving the language, was alſo of great ſervice to Fea 
the French from that period began to write with elegance ane ond 
ſion; their native language was ſtudied with grammatical ninutensf 
and all it's moſt captivating beauties diſplayed, "This elegant ande 
language has now become the moſt univerſal of all living tongue: g 
is generally ſpoken in all the courts of Europe. 3 

311. Schools, Literati, Arts.] In every part of the French republ 
central ſchools are to be (or have already been) eſtabliſhed, accord 
to the population of the different diſtricts. In exery diſttict, c 
taining 200,000 inhabitants, there is to be one central ſchool. 
each of thele ſchools there is to be a profeſſor of mathematics: 
experimental phyſic and chemiſtry; of natural hiſtory ; of logie; 
political economy and legiſlation; of philofopl ical hiftory of | 
people; of health; of arts and trades; of general grammar; 
belles lettres; of antient languages; of modern languages; and 
Crawing. — | 

All the profeſlors are to deliver their lectures in the Fier 
language. 


the ſciences, the arts, and literature, | 

Each central ſchool is to have a public library, a garden, and 
cabinet of natural hiſtory ; a cabinet of experimental phyſic; an 
collection of machines and models for the inſtruction of the pupil 
arts and trades. _ 3 

The wits, the literati, the men of ſcience that France has produce 
are numerous, and their names are eſtabliſhed among the learned 
Europe. Charlemagne, at an early period, attempted the revival 
antient learning in France, and, in ſome meaſure, removed the Gott 
veil; but, till the reign of the polite and learned Francis I. cotemp 
rary with Henry VIII. of England, the learning of the French u 
little more than a ſubtle quibbling and pedantic ſort of logie. 
degrees, however, the ſtudy of the Greck and Roman claſſics gave 
new turn to their literaty purſuits. The works of the two Stepbet 
Malherbe, Balzac, and the ſociety of Port Royal, enriched the Fren 
poetry, or improved the proſe; but the reign of Lewis XIV. wasf 
Auguſtan age of France, and produced Racine, Corneille, Mole 
and Boileau, Bourdalone, Bofſuet, Flechier, and Maſſilon, Deſcart 
and Paſcal. The prince, though illiberal in his religious princyl 
was an enthuſiaſt for ſciences and arts; his reign produced, beli 
other artiſts, ſeveral eminent painters, particularly Pouſſin, Le br 
and Le Sucur; fince his time Fenelon, Monteſquieu, Mauperty 
 D*Alembert, Buffon, Voltaire, and D' Argens have been confpicuoi 
eminent in the reſpective lines they purſued, and the ſciences and 4 
are ſtill in high cultivation in France, 

212. Hiſtory.) Ihe Aborigines, or firſt inhabitants of France, . 
the Celtes or Gauls, The country was called by the Romans, 110 


. J 1 4 . 0 ws N 
alpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alpe, to diſtinguiſh it from * 


˙¹äü ors WP Ire wy our ner es Dna. —— _ 


hey are to have public conferences monthly on the proorel 


pine Gaul, 
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ze Gaul, on the Italian fide of the mountains. Theſe hardy peo- 
e ere often engaged in wars with the Romans. In 721, before 
ve Chriſtian era, they ſacked the city of Rome, under their leader 
-rennus, and blocked up the citizens in the capitol. Gaul was prin- 
tally reduced under Julius Czfar, and remained in the poſſeſſion of 
die Romans, tilt the decline of their empire, when it was ſubdued by 
ne Goths, Burgandians, and Franks. The Franks themſelves, who 
wwe it the name of France, or Frankenland, or Freemen's Land, were 
| collection of ſeveral people of Germany, inhabiting the banks of the 
Pine, and though they were often repulſed with great loſs, they re- 
reated their attempts in ſtill greater numbers, till, in the year 388, 
they cut to pieces a whole Roman army. In the year 418, they were 
eoverned by their king, Pharamond, who is ſaid to have compiled the 


cc: WW: Low, whereby females were precluded from the inheritance of 
de; e fovereignty. The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their 
of! Ver, and reducing the original natives to a Rate of ſlavery, parcelled 


but the lands among their principal leaders, and by theſe feudal barons, 
de power of the kings was here, as in the other nations of Europe, 
before the appointment of ſtanding armies, very much limited or cir- 
inſcribed; | | | | 
The firſt of the French kings, who profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, 
3 Clovis, His mind was much affected with the pathetic relation 
the ſufferings of Jeſus, and he exclaimed with fervour, Had I 
en preſent with my valiant Franks, I would have revenged his in- 
utes”, After the death. of Clovis, the kingdom was divided among 
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u, Clotaire. Theſe kings, from Merovins, the third after Phara- 
ond, were ſaid to be of the Merovignian race. A revolution having 
ten brought about by Charles Martel, in 717, his fon Pepin was the 
of the Carlovignian race. 8 55 


nch ö In the year 800, Charlemagne, the ſon of Pepin, ſwayed the ſceptre 
gie. France; he alſo became maſter of great part of Germany, Spain, 
5 gcc n Italy, and was crowned king of the Romans, by the pope. This 
ny ance, who might without flattery be ranked with the moſt celebrated 
e Fren 


rafters, had he not ſometimes been influenced by ſanguinary ſchemes 
„ wasf 
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þ iollow the example of thoſe firſt Romans, who made rural labours a 
flaxation from the fatigues of war; and the great men of the ſtate, 
witing the ſame meaſures, the French had plenty of their own pro- 


ieh was then ſubject to their dominiun. . 
9 flouriſhing a ſituation, preſented a freſh allurement to the Nor- 
ns, to indulge the inclination they had for piracy. They poured 


ticked the ſea-coafts. . The ravages they committed, and the cruel- 
5 they exerciſed, for a whole century, in the fertile provinces of 
"me, were ſuch, that the affrighted inhabitants were kept in con- 
mal dread of ſlavery or death. About the year 900, they obliged 

| F f the 


s four ſons, and reunited under his grandſon, Clotaire, in the year 


\ided among his four ſons, and once more reunited under his grand- 


| conqueſt, and ſullied with acts of perſecution and tyranny, ſeemed. 
tions to barter, and circulated them throughout the immenſe empire, 


Ih from Norway, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, and 


ee a 


the French, to yield the northern parts of the kingdom, to Rolly their 
leader, who married the king's daughter, and was perſuaded to 1 
feſs himſelf a Chriſtian, thus more firmly eſtabliſhing the Norman 
power in France. 

Theſe barbarians afterwards gave a king to England, in the __ 
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11 oe CONVE 
of William, duke of Normandy, who ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saen :0vilic 
king, in the year 1066. From William the Conqueror, the ins; MS crowds. 

1 * 4 . . 0 333 > . 
England in ſucceſſion, derive their deſcent, and the nobles their ine. fee, u! 


ritance. He, and his ſucceſſors after him, held their territories in 
France, by inheritance, by conqueſt, and by treaty ; theſe varied in 
their extent at different times, till in 1558, the French conquered C. 
lais, Guiſnes, and all that the Engliſh held in France. 
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The Carlovignian family continued to reign, till the year 98: ens, on 
when Hugh Capet brought about another revolution, and poet ering tl 
himſelf of the regal power, and his ſucceſcors retained it, till it's tou guat of t 
extinction, in the depoſition of Louis XVI. in 1792. kroy, and 1 

The late king ſucceeded his grandfather, Lows XV. in 1774. HM: torrent, 
| ſeemed to ſhew early indications of an enlarged and liberal mind WWiceeded in 
Contrary to the policy and prejudice of the old court, he place or the ſt. 
Necker, a proteſtant, and a native of Swiſſerland, at the head of H impoſe a 
French finances, by whoſe economic adminiſtration, the ſupprefiion od on in 
_ coſtly and finecure eftabliſhments, and by ſacrifices, which the king al. Th. 
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himſelf made of his property, the burthens of the people were con 
derably alleviated. He alſo encouraged the promotion of ſcience, ft 
ting out ſeveral veſſels on nautical and aſtronomical diſcoveries, an 
charging all his naval officers, by a circular letter, when at war wil 
the Engliſh, to abſtain from all hoſtilities againſt the ſimilar exped:ton 


of the enemy, and treat the ſhips as neutral veſſels, | what was 

His interference in the American revolution ſeems to have haſtene i mandate 
the fall of monarchy in France. Arbitrary at home, he ſent his ar beld his | 
mies to fight for liberty abroad, and the expences hereby incurred ver on that hai 
more than the revenues of the kingdom could ſupport, Necker va bnctioning 
diſmiſſed from the adminiſtration of public affairs, and the finance ton of w. 
of the nation were on the point of being entirely ruined, when, nealMince the cc 
the cluſe of 1785, the edit for regiſtering a loan amounting e eraduall 
3,330,000l. was preſented to the patliament of Paris, The peo after th 
murmured, and the parliament remonſtrated. The king, howeven ich guard 
fipnified to the ſelect deputations, which were commiſſioned to conte ue of | 
to him their remonſtrances, that he expected to be obeyed withoul mand, the 
farther delay. The edit was regiſtered on the enſuing day, but v Troyes 
companied with a reſolution, importing that. public economy was th art writin 
only genuine ſource of abundant revenue, the only means of providin lis depa 
for the neceſſity of the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit which bor Kore the 
ing had reduced to the brink of ruin. Upon this the king request parliament 
the attendance of the grand deputation of parliament ; he eraſed fro ent. 
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their records the reſolution that had been adopted, and declared hu 
ſelf ſatisfied with the conduct of Calonne, his comptroller-general. 

The ſtates-general had not met ſince the year 1614; another ha 
occaſionally been ſubſtituted in 1cs room, diſtinguiſhed by the title 
the Notables, or men of note, conſiſting of a number of perſons {col 
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1 parts of the kingdom, chiefly ſelected from the higher orders of the 
lte, and nominated by the king himſelf, The aſſembly had been 
moked by Henry IV. and again by Louis XIII. and was now once 
de convoked by Louis XVI. in the beginning of 1787. The an- 
en nobility and clergy had ever been free from all public aſſeſſment; 
crowds of new nobleſſe, who had purchaſed their patents, were 
free, with their poſterity; and the magiſtrates likewiſe, through- 
tue kingdom, enjoyed their ſhare of exemptions; ſo that the 
lol? weight of the taxes fell on thoſe who were leaſt able to bear 
geln. | 
The object of the miniſter was to diminiſh the load of the public 
ens, on the lower, and moſt uſeful, claſſes of the people, by 
aderivng the taxes general. A clamour was raiſed againſt bim on 
count of the deficiency of the public money, in which the nobility, 
erry, and magiltracy united. Calonne, finding it impoſſible to ſtem 
HY: torrent, reſigned his place, and retired to England. The notables 
mind (ceeded in their enquiries, and it was now ſuggeſted that an aſſem- 
; of the ſtates ſhould be called, as the notables were not competent 
impoſe a new tax. As the deliberations of the notables were not 
red on in ſecret, this propoſal was inſtantly circulated through the 
tal, The notables were ſoon after diſſolved, and returned to their 
pfive abodes, to propagate the free opinions to which their free 
cuſtions had given birth. They were nevertheleſs prevailed upon, 
wre their breaking up, to recommend a land and ſtamp-tax; and 
eecicts were ſent to the parliament to be enregiſtered, who oppoſed 
The pageantry of the court was now diſplayed, to intimidate them 
what was termed a bed of juſtice, and the edits were enregiſtered 
cnc MY : mandate of the king. The parliament, on the day after the kin 
nis a beld his bed of juſtice, entered a formal proteſt againſt the con- 
d wei en that had been extorted from them, and declared, that the right 
er wa enctioning the impoſt belonged only to the ſtates-general, the con- 
mancef ton of which they demanded, | 
1, neißß ene the commencement of the preſent diſcontents, the capital had 
ting Men gradually filled with conſiderable bodies of troops; and, about a 
peo after the parliament had entered the proteſt, an officer of the 
d were ech guards, with a party of ſoldiers, went, at break of day, to 
conte eule of each individual member, to ſignify to him the king's 
witnoaßßz wand, that he ſhould immediately get into his carriage, and pro- 
but ao Troyes, a city of Champagne, about ſeventy miles from Paris, 
was telt writing or ſpeaking to any perſon out of his own houſe be- 
ori ts departure. Theſe orders were ſerved at the ſame inſtant, 
Dorrow before the citizens of Paris were acquainted with the tranſaction, 
equi: parliament were already on the road to the ſcene of their ba- 
ed fron rent. DE | 
ed hater 2 month's exile they were recalled. They were then deſired 
al. Ritter a loan, at which they heſitated; till the king came to the 
er ha i, and held a royal ſeſſions. The edits were now regiſtered, 
title an the Duke of Orleans proteſted, in the preſence of the king, againſt 
us fraß ©ality of the proceeding. The parliament proteſied againſt the 
l of the ſeſſion itſelf, but to no purpoſe. Ihe Duke of Or- 
F 2 Jeans, 
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leans, with four others, were baniſhed ; the king called for the 50 je haſty af 
of the houſe, deſtroyed the proteſt, and forbad it to be 3 85 :. incre⸗ 
Great clamours were raiſed by the baniſhment of the Duke of Or . hunger, 
and the other members of parliament; remonſtrances were viel ion alſo, e 
by the parliaments of Paris, Bourdeaux, and Rennes, but the exit gad not ct 
were not recalled, till the ſpring of 1788. Public Opinion wa; as eſt⸗ 
ceived to exert a force which threatened to baffle the wonted 4 ecker and 
of the regal power. | tie char 

No alternative remained now to Louis but to plunge the country; xd immedi: 
all the calamities of civil war, or to comply with the Wiſhes of 4 id places 
people, and  re-eſtabhih the ſtates-general. In the autumn of 18 abts of r. 
an arret was publiſhed, which appointed the meeting of the lates-g umultuary 
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neral in the ſpring of 1789; at the ſame time every ſtep was take: 
ſecure the favourable opinion of the public. New arrangements t 
place in the adminiſtration, and Necker, whom the confidence cf | 
people had long followed, was again introduced into the manzgene 
of the finances ; the torture, which, by a former edict, had bes 
ſtricted in part, was entirely abolihed; every perſon accuſed was; 
lowed the aſſiſtance of counſel, and permitted to avail himſelf of if 
point of law; and it was decreed, that, in future, ſentence of de 
ſhould not be paſſed on any perſon, unleſs the party accuſed ſhoud 


pronounced guilty by a majority at leatt of three judges, the pay of 
The aſſembling of the ſtates-geneial preſented a new era in the tant 
verament of France, They met at Verſailles, in the ſpring of 7 collecte 
and aſſembled in three ſeparate chambers, or rather the cleroy andt nu, it Was | 
ariſtocracy withdrew each into a ſeparate chamber. The mzjority 10910 ſurre 
the ariſtocracy claimed what they called the privilege of voting a1 command, 
feparate body, and of giving their conſent, or their negative 1 WA parltan 
manner; and many of the biſhops, and the high-beneficed clergy chi Ihe archb 
ed the ſame privilege on the part of their order; but the J # days, or 
diſowned any knowledge of artificial orders and artificial privileg Id greater f 
After various altercations on this head, the 7rers Etat, or common, choſe F a) 
they were then called, declared themſelves * the repreſentatives of n, 2 © 
nation; and that the two orders could be conſidered but as deut upon, 
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corporations, and could only have a deliberative voice when they 
ſembled in a national character with the national repreſentatives.” 
carrying this motion, the national repreſentatives, as had been c 
certed, ſent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite witk. then 
national character, and proceed to buſrneſs. A majority of the cle 
chiefly of the pariſh-prieſts, withdrew from the clerical chamber, 
joined the nation; and forty-five from the other chamber, joined 
like manner. In a little time, the numbers increaſed from forty: 


to eighty, and ſoon aiter to a greater number; and, at length. * Yantonnef 
reſt of them quitted their chambers, and united with the Nati "11, prod; 
Aſſembly. . | n itſelf ir 
The minds of the French had long been agitated by various 22 
«5 01 ſtones 


mours ; the unanimity that had been expected from the different cf 
of the ſtates was cntinguiſhed by the jarring pretenſions of each; 
their mutual jcalouſtes were attributed, by the ſuſpicions of the p20 
to the intrigue. of the court, who were ſuppoſed, already, to repel 
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e haſty aſſent to their aſſembling. A dearth, that pervaded the king- 
im, increaſed the general gloom and diſcontent, and the people, preſſed 
\r hunger, and inflamed by reſentment, were ripe for revolt. 'The ſove- 
ion alſo, eq ually impatient of the obſtacles he inceſſantly encountered, 
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te gad not conceal his chagrin; the influence of the queen in the cabi- 
ene eas eſtabliſhed, and was attended by the immediate removal of 
8 pe cker and the miniſtry, who were favourable to the revolution. 

ori 


The change of miniſtry was conſidered as the prelude of hoſtilities, 
immediately on the news of it reaching Paris, all the play houſes, 
id places of entertainment, ſhops and houſes, were ſhut up. The 
gots of reform thought it neceſſary to have recourſe to fraud and 


ry ln 


Ke. mmultuary violence. The courtiers ſcrove to counteraQ their at- 
0 npts by ſimilar bad arts. The demolition of the Baſtile foon fol- 


Wed. 


715.00 . . | 5 FTP... 3 7 | 
; 17 The National Aſſembly, at the time of this inſurrection, was ſitting 
: * t Verſailles, twelve miles from Paris. It was about a week before 
BY de riing of the Pariſians, and their taking the Baſlile, that it was 


lcovered that a plan was forming for diſmiſſing the National Aſſem- 
u ſeiring it's members, and thereby cruſhing, at once, all hopes 
n proſpects of forming a democratical government. | 

The forces deſtined for this ſervice, were chiefly the foreign troops 
the pay of France, who, for this particular purpoſe, were drawn from 
e Ciltant provinces, where they had been ſtationed. When they 
re collected, to the amount of between twenty-five and thirty thou- 
1, it was judged time to put the plan in execution. The guards of 


1 "90 ſurrounded the hall where the aſſembly ſat, ready, at the word 
555 command, to ſeize their perſons, as had been done the year betore, 
8 & : 


the parliament of Paris. | 


e in t b : | | 

y Cl The archbiſhop of Vienne was too old to undergo the ſcene that a 

Ty ass, or a few hours, might bring forth. A man of more activity, 

all d greater fortitude was thought neceſſary ; and the National Aſſæm- 
+ 


|; choſe Fayette vice-preſident. At the moment that this ſtorm was 
ding, 2 declaration of rights Was haſtily drawn up by him, and 
precd upon, and adopted by the National Aſſembly, with the view, 
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Tg atif they ſhould fall in the threatened deſtruction, that then ſur- 
cs,” ed them, ſome traces of their principles might have the chance 
been oF Ing the wreck, | _ | 

then length the foreign troops began to advance towards the city. 
ve cle Prince de Lambeſc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, 


poached by the palace of Louis XV. which connects itſelf with 
In? of the ſtreets. In his march, he ſtruck an old man with his 
Id, The French are remarkable for their reſpect to old age, and 
c wantonneſs of this act uniting with the general fermentation they 
ae in, produced a powerful effect, and a cry of, To arms! to arms! 
rad itſelf inſtantly over the city. 5 

Near where the Prince de Lambeſe was drawn up, there were large 
s of ſtones, collected for building the new bridge, and with theſe 
xople attacked the cavalry. A party of the French guards, upon 
mg the firing, ruſhed from their quarters, and joined the people; 
«night coming on, the cavalry retreated, | : 
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The night was ſpent in providing themſelves with every ſor; of , 
pon they could make or procure : guns, ſwords, {miths hamycy: 3 
penters axes, iron crows, pikes, halberts, pitch-forks, ſpits, das i 
&c. The incredible numbers in which they aſſembled the next wail 
ing, and the ſtill more incredible reſolution they exhibiteq, nk 
raſſed and aſtoniſhed their enemies. Little did the new minidry ene 
ſuch a ſatute. They had no idea that a body of unarmed ein 
would dare to face the military force of thirty thouſand men. Eve 
moment of this day was employed in collecting arms, concerting pl | 
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and arranging themſelves into the beſt order, which ſuch an inden impriſont 
neous movement could afford. Bioglio continued hovering round t checting. 
city, but made no farther advances this day, and the ſuccecding nie Ihe ne 
paſſed with as much tranquillity as could be expected. — peared in 

But defence only was not the object of the citizens. Their ad, 6iliic ro 


tors thought this the time to overthrow eſtabliſhed power by in!urr MI mented 


tion. They every moment expected an attack, or to hear of on: m; meditate 
on the National Aſſembly ; and in ſuch a ſituation, they cord, el fue: 
moſt prompt meaſures the beſt. The object that preſented itſelf u cinity of 
the Baſtile ; and the eclat of carrying ſuch a fortreſs in the face HH blu, 
an army, could not fail to ſtrike a terror into the new miniſtry, chmation 
had ſcarcely yet had time to meet. By ſome intercepted correſyon AMembly 
ence this morning, it was diſcovered, that Duffleſſelles, the Mayor ingly, on 
Paris, who appeared to be in the intereſt of the citizens, was betta WIT NO e 
them; and from this diſcovery, there remained no doubt that Brogl in the firf 
would reinforce the Baſtile the enſuing evening. Fleſſelles was {ciy in their er 
by the people, and fell the firſt victim to general indignation: his hed compoſed 
was ſtruck off, and borne on a- lance, amidſt crowds of the enrart ney were 
populace. and from 
There was, adjoining to the city, a large magazine of arms de nen. I. 
ſited in the Hoſpital of Invalids, which the citizens ſummoned to {uf heard but 
render; and which, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendered. Ihe ſuppli addreſſed 
of arms and ammunition, which had been provided for their ſul Theſe, 
tion, were turned againſt the crown. N came to re 
The Baſtile was inſtantly inveſted by a mixed multitude, compoſed our king,” 
citizens and ſoldiers, who had joined the popular banner. De . the | 
nay, who commanded in the caltle, diſplayed a flag of truce, and i Lrcely a 
manded a parley ; but, abuſing the confidence which theſe fignais! ny affecti 
ſpired, he diſcharged a heavy fire from the cannon and muſquetry cockade; 
the place upon the beſiegers, and made a confiderable carnage. badge of 
from intimidating, he only augmented, by fo treacherous a breach enn 
faith, the rage of an incenſed populace. They renewed their exertion “ens, 
with a valour raiſed to frenzy, and were crowned with ſuccefs. countenan 
Baſtile, that awful engine of deſpotiſm, whoſe name alone diffuſca “ now « 
ror, and which for many ages had been a place of ſilence and de e genera 
was entered with ſhouts by the victorious aſſailants, De aun The ev 
ſeized and dragged to the * Place de Greve,“ was inſtantly diſpacnt owed to 
and his head carried in triumph through the ſtreets of Paris. An 1ncide 
In this priſon were found engines, for putting to torture, thoſe molt unha 
happy perſons, whom the cruelty or jealouſy of deſpotiſm had dete * 0 
ers o 


mined to deſtroy. An iron cage, about twelve tons in weighs | 
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{und with the ſkeleton of a man in it, who had probably lingered out 
a great part of his days in that horrid ſituation, . Among the priſoners 
leaſed by it's deſtruction were a Major White, a Scotſman, and the 
Count de Lorges. The firit appeared to have his intellectual facul- 
ties almoſt totally 1mpaired, by the long confinement and miſeries he 
had endared ; and, by being unaccuſtomed to converſe with any hu— 
man creature, he had forgotten the uſe of ſpeech; and the ſqualid ap- 
-1rance of the latter, his white beard which deſcended to his waiſt, 
and above all, his imbectlity, reſuking probably from the effect of an 
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1. ;mpriſonment of thirty-two years, exhibited a ſpectaele ſcarcely leis 
ind t| affecting. Wn, 

5 The next morning after the capture of the Baſtile, the monarch ap- 
> 80 reared in the National Aſſembly, but without the wonted pomp of 
a0 t Oallic royalty. His addreſs was affectionate and conſolatory. «He 
110 lamented the diſturbances at Paris; diſavowed all conſciouſneſs of any 
8 meditated attack on the perſons of the deputies; and added, that he 

hal iſued orders for the immediate removal of the troops from the vi- 


inity of the metropolis.— An expreſſive ſilence firſt pervaded the aſ- 
ſembly, which preſently was ſucceeded by a burſt of applauſe and ac- 
camation. On the 16th, the king having intimated to the National 
Aﬀembly, his intention of viſiting Paris the following day, he accord- 
ingly, on the morning of tlie 17th, left Verſailles in a plaia drefs, and 
with no other equipage, than two carriages, with eight hories each; 
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prog i the firſt of which he rode himſelf; a part of the National Aſſembly 
is foal in their robes accompanied him on foot, and the militia of Verſailles 
his he compoſed his only guard, till the proceſſion arrived at the Seve, where 


ey were relieved by the Paris militia, with Fayette at their head; 


enrant 5 | 
ana from this place the ſuite of the monarch amounted to about 20,000 


5 nen. The progreſs was remarkably ſlow ; and no ſhout was to be 
ito heard but Vive la natim ! Bailey, on preſenting the keys of the city, 
apple reed the king in a ſhort ſpeech, the exordium of which was :— 
ſubjuo * Theſe, fir, are the keys which were preſented to Henry IV. He 


came to reconquer his people; it is our happineſs to have reconquered 
dur king.” On receiving the complimentary addreſſes of the mayor, 


4 
npoſed * EI . . . - . . 
ke. the king exclaimed, with an air of pathetic emotion, which 


De La 


and WY icarcely allowed him utterance—“ My people may always rely upon 
guats u affection.“ He received from the hands of the mayor the national 
Juetry wckade 5 and when he ſhewed himſelf at the window with this 
ge. badge of patriotiſm, the ſhout of Vive le rei ! reſounded from one 


extremity to the other. On the return of the king to Verſailles, the 
tzens, almoſt intoxicated with joy, ſurrounded his carriage; his 
countenance, which in the morning bore the aſpect of mclancholy, 
as now cheerful and ſmiling ; and appeared fincerely to partake in 

ile general ſatisfaction. TY | | = 
The events which followed are, by the candid of all parties, al- 

wed to be enveloped in an almoſt impenetrable veil of obſcurity. 
An incident, which occurred at Verſailles, contributed to excite a 
moſt unhappy commotion. On the firſt of October, an entertain- 
nent was given by the gardes-da-corps, or king's body guards, to the 
icers of a regiment of Flanders, who had juſt joined them in the 
„ 185 ſervice 
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the paſſions of the military. The muſic played the favourite air=- 


parent famine, that the horſe of one of the gardes-du-corps being killed 
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ſervice of guarding the monarch, Several of the officers of the na. 
tional guard, with others of the military, were invited. At ti. 
ſecond courſe four toaſts were given—the king, the queen, the den. 
phiy, and the royal family.” The nation“ was propoſed, but, ac. 
cording to a number of witneſſes, expreſsly rejected by the garde. 
corps. The queen, having been informed of the gaiery of the ſcene, 
perſuaded the king, who was juſt returned from hunting, to accompany 
her, with the heir apparent, to the ſaloon. The ſoldiers drank the 
health of the king, the queen, and the dauphin, with their ſword; 
drawn; and the royal gueits bowed and retired. The entertainment, 
which had hitherto been conducted with {ome degree of order, now 
became a ſcene of entire confuſion. Nothing was omitted to inflame 


“OO Richard, O my king, the world abandon thee!” the women ef 
the court diſtributed white cockades, the anti-patriot ſign; and even 
ſome of the national guard, it is ſaid, had the weakneſs to accept of 
them, | | | 


During theſe tranſactions, the city of Paris was afſlicted with all the g, on t 
evils of famine ; for the Duke of Orleans, and the other authors of re. (childnen,” 
volution, actuated either by views of perſonal ambition, or by dreans WOW! It u 
of impracticable philoſophic reform, ſcrupled not to perpetrate crimes ing the pr 
of violence and hypocriſy, in order to accompliſh their purpoſes, i- sers; ar 
nitely worſe than thoſe which they execrated in the falling cout. ite name 
News arrived of the dreadiul banquet at Verſailles, with every cir- Hay perſ, 
cumſtance gicatly magnified, Farly on the, morning of the 5ta, 2 Wi'ie famine, 


women allied out from the quarter of St. Euſtacia, and entering the 
cn pi- de garde, and, ſeizing a drum, paraded the adjacent ftreets, bea. 
ing an alarm, and exciting the people, by clamours reſpecting the 
ſcarcity of bread. She was ſoon joined by a very numerous body, 
chiefly of women, to the amount of 800, who proceeded to Verſailles, 
where the king, upon hearing their complaints, figned an order for 
bringing corn from Senlis and de Lagni, and for removing every ob- 
Nacle which impeded the ſupniy of Pari:. This order was report! 
to the women, and they retired with gratitude and joy. 

This band was no ſooner difperſcd, than it was ſucceeded by ago. 
ther. The National Aſſembly: continued fitting, but the ſeltiun was] 
tumultuous, and interrupted by the ſhouts and harangues of the Pa- 
riſian fiſhwomen, who tiled the galleries; their applauſe was mingled 
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with affecting murmurs and complaints, the multitude crying out, WW the ſum 
that they were actually ſtarving, and that the majority of them had try by fl 
eaten nothing for upwards of twenty-four hours. The provicent, Wi to Paris 


therefore, humanely ordered, that provitions ſhou!d be {ought for in 
every part of the town, and the hall of the aitlembly was the icene of 2 
miſcrable, ſcanty, and tumultucus banquet. Indeed, ſuch was the ap. 
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In a tumult, he was immediately roatted, and greedily devoured by tie 
mob. But all this aroſe from the execrable artifices of the ſecret m9 

ers of the inſurrection, h | | 
Darkneſs, and a deluge of rain, added to the horrors of the night. 
The wretched multitudes, who had trayclled from Paris, were ©” 
. 0 70 - | P05, 


74, almoſt famiſhed, to the inclemencies of the weather, in the 
den greets: within the caſtle all was trepidation: nothing was to 
ard from without but cries of diſtreſs, or the voices of enraged 
jtirudes, demanding the lives of the queen and the gard-s-du-corps. 
awards midnight, however, all appeared tolerably {till and peace- 


ane when the beating of the drums, and the light of innumerable 
ary res, announced the approach of the Pariſian army. 

The day began to break at about half paſt five; and, at this pe- 
ord, WW! crowds of women, and other deſperate perſons, breathing ven- 


en zrce, advanced to the caſtle, and an immenſe crowd found it's way 
10 every part. 

ame When the tumult had ſomewhat ſub6ded, the royal family ventured 
ir. WH: themſelves at a balcony ; they received the moſt lively accla- 
n of ius of reſpect from the ſoldiers and the people. A fingle voice, 
a ew voices, exclaimed—* Phe king io Paris;“ and this was in- 
pt of Wir followed by an univerſal acclamation, enforcing the ſame de- 
ni. The king addrefſed them: * You with me to go to Paris—I 


|| ro, on the condition that I am to be accompanied by my wife 


f re. WW children.” He was anſwered by reiterated acclamations of, Vive 
eas 1“ It was two in the afternoon before the procethon {et out. 


ing the progreſs, all was gaiety and joy among the ſoldiers and 


our tie name and perſon of their ki g. that the multitude were ſuper- 
y C1 ouſly perſuaded that the royal prel [ence would actually put an end 
Jos | famine, .On his arrival, the King was congratulated by tne mu- 


piicy, and declared his approbation of the loyalty which the city 
Pars manifcſed, 


> t [he ſpirit of the nation being ſo entirely averſe From t the pri inciples 
ae high ariſtocratic party, numbers of them, particularly tie King's 
ailles brothers, and ſome of the firſt rank and fortune, took refuge in fo- 


gn countries, where they applied themſelves indefatigably to the pur- 
of exciting war againſt their country. 

In 1700, on che anniverſary of the taking of the Baſtile, a grand 
n of the repreſe ntatives of the 5 the k! ing, the ſoldi- 


y an0- and all who were in oftentible ſituations, was held in the Char 7 
Wars, the place where the troops had rc ndexvoulca the preceding 
be La. o overawe the capital. Here they renewed their engagements 


kdelity to the new conſtitution. 
i the ſummer of 1791, che royal family attempted to quit the 
ry by flight, but they were arreſted at Varennes, and brouglit 
# Paris. A new conſtitution was preſented to the King, in the 
mn of this year, who accepted it; and, ſoon after this, the ſecon! 
na al council aſſembled. 
Inthe year 1792, the war openly commenced between the French 
Ithe Confederates. Such, for a time, was the ſucceſs of the latten, 
* ſeemed rea dy to be overwhelmed ; but before the cloſe of 
ſear the ſcene was reverſed, the French driving out the enemy 
d their country, and obtaining poſſeſſion of the greater part of the: 
berlands. While the combined armies were ſucceſsful, and their ap- 
che mott alarming, the capital of France was allo agitated wath 
the 
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Na :0rs; and ſuch was the reſpect in which the French nation fill 
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the fears of internal plots and conſpiracies ; and the confuſion 2 
ſlaughter, which took place in that city, were dreadful, he D. 
|; of Brunſwick, general of the combined armies of Auſtria and p,,q 
| publiſhed at Coblentz, a declaration to the inhabitants of France 
1 ceived in haughty terms ; he declared his intention of putting 4 
| to the anarchy which prevails in France, and of reſtoring the Lin 
1 his power; and yet he afterwards expreſſes his deſign not to inter 
| in the internal government. He conſidered France as a congue 

country, and directions were given to the magiſtrates, national gut 
and inhabitants at large, that the city of Paris was threatened 0 
given up to military execution, in caſe the leaſt outrage ſhould be offt 
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| to the king, queen, or royal tamily. The pec 
1 A baſe inſurrection was about this time excited in Paris, fot party, Or 
| purpoſe of finally overthrowing the monarchy, and making Fa icy, we 
4 republic, wherein about Sooo loſt their lives on both ſides. The bribes | 
4 of action was the Thuilleries, which was guarded by foreign tr of the unk 
1 and the king's particular friends, as well as the nationa] guard; WiMW:nong the 
| the place was aſſailed, and carried by the populace of Paris, ard purnal, of 
1 Marſeillois. The royal family retreated to the hall of the Legit bounced i 
l Aſſembly, before the attack began; bar they were ſcarcely ub, whic! 
l when a dreadful cannonading ſhook the afleinbly. Some mene n contin 


roſe from their ſeats, and appeared diſpoſed to ſeek their perſonal { 
ty by flight; but the preſident calling them to order, defired them 
recolle& that every man was at his poſt. The National Aﬀembly p 
o ceeded to deliberate, and a ſeries of decrees were drawn up, and 1 
ed, © declaring the executive power ſuſpended; the authority gif 
by the conſtitution to Louis XVI. from that moment revoked; 1 
inviting the people to meet in primary aſſemblies, and to form a 


minated on 
renewed hi 
tomult enſt 
kth drawn 
er, at leng 
ulation W. 
t,and 22 « 


| 
| 
| 


| 
b | tional Convention,” which, by a ſubſequent decree, was aprointediis prefiden 
| meet on the 20th of the enſuing month. | ite and x 
j On the 2d of September, and on the enſuing day alſo, great nuMMirfithful | 
ll bers of priſoners were put to death in Paris, on very ſummary ti er the deat 
NM and before ſelf-conſtitated judges. Thoſe whom the jury conv: Min. O. 
| were cut to pieces with ſabres, or pierced through with 1nnumcraiie commo! 
1 pikes. Such as were acquitted, were declared under the protectionMrore than: 
| the nation, and ſafely conducted home. The number of thoſe Meld the < 
f were killed, amounted to more than a thouſand, ſeveral of ore who! 
if were nonjuring prieſts, who were put in priſon, to be detained i, the peo 
"i opportunity ſhould occur, of putting in force their ſentence of dms and 
i inent. | | _— | 1 hunded by 
If The National Convention met on the 24th ; and, on the cafe! of paris 
l. their aſſembling, decreed the abolition of royalty in France: and rand, th; 
i following day, it was ordered that all public acts ſhould be dated WW the Giro 
| that era, or according to the year of the republic. Up, 

The trial of the fallen king commenced on the 11th of On the 2 
cember, and he was executed on the 21ſt of January, 1795 Mn; and, 
he ſeemed tio meet the awful event with confidence or reſignation, e conſtit. 
the autumn of the ſame year, his afflicted widow ſuffered 0c Þriggt, a 
like manner. & arreſt, ; 


The conteſt between two different parties in the convent!” illWople agai 
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Cironde, or the Moderates, and the Mountain or the Anarchiſts, 


N al . 1 , 9 * y 

Dr. 45 they were called, is thought to have accelerated, if it did not en- 
5 3 . 2 bn 

* nrely effect the death of the king. The Mountain party, ard the 

ee enraged populace, Who, many of them, loſt near connections or friends 


1 the inturrection, were clamorous for his trial; the Gironde party, 
debrous of javing his life, wiſhed to gain time, by protrattion or delay; 


ing 

nend, had they been conſiſtent and Unanimous, it is thought that they 
quent have ſaved the life of Louts, and eventually their own ; but the 
nf bits of fineſſe and intrigue, in which the majority of them ka been 
} - WE: lucated, under the old court, diſpoſed them rather to the ue of ſub- 
oe ages and ſtratagems, than to an open and firm conduct. 


The people, inſtead of attributing the conduct of the Girondine 


for raity, or the Briflotines, az they were allo called, to motives of hn- 
ran MY city, were eaſily perfuaded that their principles had been corrapted 
he c bribes from thoſe powers whom they ſuppoſed intereſted on behalf 
tre the unhappy and fallen monarch. As. much of the diſcontent 
4; mong the people was ſuppoſed to be excited by the inflammatory 
ard punal, of which Marat was the conductor, that deputy was de- 
pillar nounced in the Convention; but, being in favour with the Jacobin 
v ſar Mud, which had great influence, he was not purſued with rigour, and 
mene il continued his atteadance in the hall of the legiſlature. He recri- 
nal (MY ninated on the Girondines, and denounced 3oo of the depatics, He 
| thenMteacwed his accuſation, and was ſupportea by Robeſpierre. A violent 
nbly pMWconult enſued, and the deputies on both ſides of the hall advanced 
and ich drawn ſwords ; by the authority of the preiident, it was, howe- 
17 gi ger ar length compoſed ; and in the evening fitting, a decree of ac- 
dec; Maſation was paſſed againſt Marat himieif, 233 being for it, 82 againſt 


ma and 22 excufing themſelves from voting. He had ſigned an addreſs, 
„Ointe 
unte and pour in a ſhower of petitions, © for the expulſion of thoſe 


eat u aelthful members who betrayed their truſt, and who did not vote 


ary rr the death of the tyrant.” Marat was committed to the Abhe 
comic ion. On the 1 5th, a petition was preſented to the Convention by 
umera 


lie commons of the 48 ſections of Paris, demanding that Briflot, with 
ore than 20 others of the Girondine, ſhould be impeached, and ex- 
felled the Convention. Marat was unanimouſly acquitted, by the jury 


Yectio! 
thoſe 


of vl tetore whom he was arraigned, on the 24th, and brought in triumph 
9 tig the people to reſume his ſeat in the Convention. After various 
of bal 


zarms and tumults in che capital, the hall of the afſembly was ſur— 
unded by an immenſe crowd of people, wich the revolutionary coun- 
of Paris at the head of an armed force: they were violent in their 
mand, that a decree of accuſation ſhould be paſſed againſt a number 
tay Girondines, and, after much tumult, this was done on the 2d of 
Uy, 
On the 23d, the Convention iſſued the declaration of the rights of 
am; and, a few days after, they announced the completion of the 
en conſtitution of France. | 
briſſot, and ſome other of the deputies, who had been decreed un- 
7 arreſt, eſcaped to the country, and endeavoured to fiir up the 
Popic againſt the Mountain; but theſe diſpatched commiſſioners to 
| tle 
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# preſident of the Jacobin club, exhorting the popular ſocieties to 
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now. expoſed, are perhaps unparalleled in the hiſtory of any vile 


both inland and maritime, being united in the hoſtile league. hut tt 


and weund it's own body. One city and department after ancthe 
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the departments, moſt of the fugitive deputies were captured, zug 
congratulatory addreſſes were ſent in to the Convention from the if. 
zerent parts of the country. | 

The ſouthern departments only remained attached to the fallen 
party. A congreſs of the departments was convoked at Lyons, in 
which the Mountain party was declared to be outlawed, and the ve. 
ple of Marſeilles and loulon entered with them into that fancy; 
confederacy, for diſſolving the Convention, which has fince been d. 
fitinguiſhed by the name of federaliſm. The department of La Gircr 


TRUMAN. 


nation. Immenſe hoſts of foreign enemies, of various language: an 
governments, ravaged their frontiers. They were affailed on eve; 
nde, both by ſea and land, the moſt celebrated powers in Europe 


moſt dreadful of all their calamities, were their internal animojre: 
"Ihe government ſcemed to be driven from one act of madnels and def 
peration to another, and their efforts relembled the convulfive enero 
of a paroxiſm ; and, like a deſperate maniac, it might be {aid to 10 


were reduced to obedience to the Convention, which ſpread terror an 
deſolation threughcut the land: it then fell upon it's own meniber 
and one party aſter another was ſent to execution. 

'To expel the invaders from their territory, they raiſed the peo 
in a maſs. They decreed, among other articles, that“ From th 
preſent time till that, when all the enemies ſhall have been driven fiom t 
territory of the republic, all Frenchmen ſhall be in permanent rad 
neſs for the ſervice of the armies. The young men ſhall merch t 
the combat, the married men ſhall forge arms, and tranſport the pr 
viſions; the women ſhail make tents and clothes, and wait in the io 
pitals; the children ſhall make lint of old linen; the old men ſta 
cauſe themſclves to be carried to the public ſquares, to excite tl 
courage of the warriors, to preach hatred againſt the enemies of i 
republic.” | | 

While the horrors of war were raging both within and without th 
agitated country, the National Convention formed a new calend: 
he year, according to this, is divided into 12 months, of zo ca 
each, with 5 intercalary days, which are dedicated to national tel 
tivity, and called Sans-cul;ztides, Each month is divided in.o decade 
or periods of ten day, the laſt of which is appointed as a day of r 
or rejixation. Their year begins with the Autumn, or the 22d ( 
our Ninth-month, falſely called September, or Seventh-month. Ihe 
Autumn months are Vendemaire, or V intage-month ; Brumaire, ( 


Fop-month ; and Frimaire, or Froſt-month. Their Winter-montt tough the | 
are Nivoſe, or Show-month ; Pluvoife, or Rain-monih ; and Venta ade ſuper 
or Wird-wonth. Their Spring-months are Germinal, or Bloſoahetde 1 
month; Floreal, or Flower- month; and Prairial, or Meadow-mo#l bine, ſo 
And their Summer-months are Meſſidor, or Harveſt-month ; TW: one at a 
midur, or IIcat month; and Fructidor, or Fruit- month. Ho»: they we! 
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menious this diviſion of the year may appear, the Republicans, in 
Lodting it have departed from their profeſſed principle of equality, 
x it applies only to the European part of the republic, the diſtant 
its lying between the tropics, and in the ſouthern hemiſphere, have 
be ſeaſons different. The days of the decade bear the numeral names 
f Primidi, Duodi, I'ridi, Quartidi, Quintidi, Sextidi, Septidi, 
Ododi, Nonidi, Decadi; and the name of the day of the decade, 
conſequently, more nearly tells the day of the month than our alma— 
acks can; for inſtance, the Quintidi, or Fifth-day, is always the 
ich, fifteenth, or twenty-ſiſth day of the decade, or the fifth day of 
he ſanſculottides. | 
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' bite Our limits do not allow us to enter into a detail of the atrecities 
e 0 M:mmitted in France, when the Mountain party came into power. 
re le cruelty they exerciſed in their ſeverities towards thoſe who ſtood 
oy their way, has, perhaps, only been equalled in the conduct of the 
Ut of 1 1 


combined powers, in giving up, or leaving to their furious armies, 
the unhappy emigrants who had joined their confederacy. 

On the zoth of October, Briflot, and twenty other deputies, 
nete executed, on the charge of exciting civil war in the South. 
ſly appeared generally to meet their fate with tranquillity or firm- 
x, and ſome of theſe enthuſiaſts for liberty exclaimed, ve 4 
1::15/9ze to the laſt moment of their lives. DOS 
Pelides ſeveral other ſufferers, the celebrated woman Roland was 
gecuted before the cloſe of the year. Her attachment to the party 
{the Gironde, of which number was her huſband, was the only 
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om ne alleged againſt her, and in this attachment ſhe gloried both 
om de tribunal and on the ſcaffold. | 
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On the 5th of February, 1794, SLAVERY WAS ABOLISHED 
THOUGHOUT THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, | 

On the 25th of March, Herbert and nineteen others were exe- 
ed on the charge of a conſpiracy againſt the liberty of the 
French people. The crowds of ſpectators were immenſe, and they 
raced hnmanity, by the moſt crvel and barbarous exultations on 
lic occaſion 3 but the priſoners diſtegarded the indignation expreſſed 
rink them, and embraced each otner when arrived at the foot of 
It ſcaffold. > | 

On the 5th of April, Danton and fifteen others were executed 
i the charge of conſpiracy, or corrupt practices. They generally 
fared with intrepidity in their laſt moments; and Danton, in parti- 
(lar, who ſuffered the laſt, ſeemed quite above the fear of death. 

On the 1oth of May, the poor orphans of the late royal pair loſt 
le lat relation, which remained to them in France, by the execution 
{their aunt Elizabeth, the fiſter of their father. She aſcended the 
atold, with twenty-five others, condemned at the ſame time, and 
Kough ſhe bled the laſt, ſhe is ſaid to have diſplayed a courage or for- 
dude ſuperior to them all. All theſe are but a few, in compariſon 
the numbers who ſuffered. The manner of execution by the guil- 
hne, fo inftantaneous, was yet accounted too ſlow ; it diſpatched 
bit 0ae at a time: the victims, therefore, to revolutionary meaſures, 
k tiey were called, were gathered together in bodies, and mowed 
| dos n. 
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down, or torn to pieces by the diſcharge of artillery through the 

and calt into the rivers and drowned, or funk in companies on bod 
of veſlels. "Thouſands were deſtroyed by theſe ſanguinary proceegins. 
as well as in the oppoſition of force to force, on the ſrontiers and 
the interior; and thouſands of others ſought aſylum in foreign Jank 
Terror and deſolation iſſued from the revolutionary tribunals with 
more certain ſtep, and vindictive hand, as being organized, and wal 
firide as rapid as when they overtook, in earlier times, the victims F 
an outrageous populace. In the mean time the career of conan 
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the frontiers was rapid and deciſive; they drove their enemies fen,, 204 1 
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the differcat pr rts of the republic, and ruriucd them, from poſt o nted tot 

poſt, till the territories annexed to it included the people of {crerat i . Dec 


different languages. 

On the 20 ch of July, 1794, Robeſpierre was accuſed, in the Conren. 
tion, of being a tyrant; and it was decreed, that he, with fevory] 
others of his party, ſhould be arreſted, When he, St. Juſt, and Coy: 
thon were ſent o the Luxemburg, the adminiſtrator of police wond 
not receive them as priſoners, They were then taken to the Hotel de 
Ville, where they were received with open arms. The Commancant 
Who wa: allo arreted, found means to eſcape, and rode about the 
frets, ot the head of {ome horie, accompanied by his adjutants, de 
irie, the people to arm, for that Roheſpierre was arreſted, and liher: 
ty tod under foot; he was believed by ſome, particularly the can. 
nonecrs, and between nine and ten, found himſelf at the head of aboul 
4000 men, on, the ”:ace du Carouſel, The Commune rang the tee. 
fin, and the Place de Greve was fil-d with armed men, and a tnt 
of pieces of cannon. Roveip,crre, St, Juit, and Couthon, with the 
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Comn une, formed themſelves into a National Convention, declare ill, Tneſe 
the other repreſentatives of the people, traitors to their country, a l. All n. 
outlawed ther ; ſent circalar letters to all the diſtricts, and appoint lr. The 
a Revolutionary 3ribunal, to condemn all thoſe to death who fhoul vupht to 


oppoſe them Ihe alarm bell was ſounded at the Jacobin club, whic! 
alſo declur d in favour of Robeſpierre. All Paris was in motion. and 
a civil war feemed to be on the point of breaking out. The Natiordl 
Convention, on their part, outlawed Robeſpierre, and the other mem 
bers, with the Commandant, and all the members of the Commune. 

procla mation was iſſued, and read in all the diſtricts of Paris, repre 
ſenting that the country was in danger. The people declared for thy 
Convention, and one of the members flew to the Hall of the Com 
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mune at the head of ſome reſolute men, This confuſed the mutineer lis maxin 
Robeſpierre and Couthon attempted to deſtroy themſelvee, but werdMourſelf,” 
only wounded : others endeavoured to eſcape, but the place was I. The 
ſurrounded, that they were all taken, and ſent to the Committee de preſs, 
Public Safety. Another member, in the mean time, arreſted the Prey), and the 
ſident of the Jacobin Club, ſhite up their hall, and tock the keys t * neceſſity 
the Convention, At break of day, the tumult was over. nt. reme 
On the following day, between ſix and ſeven in the evening, ten UI. Wha 
ty-iwo of the mutineers received puniſhment. Robeſpierre, in hee can be 


attempt to ſhoot himſelf, had ſo mangled his face, that, when the ex: 
cutioner took off the cloth which covered and bound it up, his late 
I ratech 
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VI. Ia jaw dropped, exhibiting a frightſul ſpectacle; he could not 
den, e, but both he and his adherents, like the other revolutioniſts, 
carl med to die undaunted. 5 | 

ing. on the 29th, ſicty- eight municipal officers, concerned in the 
nd ine viracy, were allo executed, Since that time the executions 
ants, ne been very few. Barrere, and ſome other members, who acted 
wit Robeſpierre, were ſentenced to baniſhment: but multitudes of 
win vers were releaſed, amid the acclamations of the people, who re- 
ms e them wich embraces and tears of joy. The ſeventy-one im- 
et 00521 members of the Convention were releaſed, and reſumed their 
stone and the infurgents in the welt laid down their arms, and were 


ited to the republic. | 


oft þ | 
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313. Decluration of R iebts adapted EP the Conventiin in 1 793. The 


everall 


renal rights of man, are the only cauſes of the crimes and misfor- 
erer es of the world, have reſolved to expoſe, in a declaration, the ſacred 
Co- inalienable rights, in order that all citizens, being able always to 


wound nere the acts of the government with the end of every ſocial inſli- 


"tel de on, may never ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed and degraded by ty- 
nat; and that the people may always have before their eyes the baſis 
Ut fl their liberty and Happineſs ; the magiſtrates the rule of their 
te, d 7; and the legiſlators the object of their miſſion. | 

| ber WM ey acknowledge therefore and proclaim, in the preſence of the 
e cee Being, the following declarations of the rights of man and of 
Fabouß ens: | | 

ne tec Article I. The end of ſociety is common happineſs, government is 
1111: eMitated to ſecure to man the enjoy ment of his natural and impreſcrip- 
111 e rights. 1 

cle Theſe rights are equality, liberty, ſafety, and property. 

, and l. All men are equal by nature, and before the law. 


pointed 
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vupht to be the ſame for all, whether it protects or puniſhes. It 


„whit order but what is juſt and uſefdl to ſociety, It cannot forbid | 
on, ad what is' hurtful. | ; 
National 


. All citizens are equally admiſſible to public employments. Free 


r cm e know no other motives of preference in their elections than 
Ing we and talents. Bs, | 

„ repre . Liberty is that power which belongs to a man of doing every 
fer e that does not hurt the rights of another: it's principle is nature: 
e Con ul juſtice : it's protection the law: and it's moral limits are defined 
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bis maxim, „Do not to another, what you would not with done 
fourſelf,” 85 | 

l. The rights of manifeſting one's thoughts and opinions, either 
ue preſs, or in any other manner: the right of aſlembling peace- 
j and the free exerciſe of religious worſhip, cannot be forbidden. 
*neceſſity of announcing theſe rights ſuppoſes either the preſence or 
nt. remembrance of deſpotiſm. | 1 5 

Il. Whatever is nat forbidden by the law cannot be prevented. 
one can be forced to do that which it does not order. 
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IX. Safety 


tuch people, convinced that forgetfulneſs of, and contempt for, the 


IV. The law is the free and ſolemn expreſſion of the general will. 
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IX. Satety conſiſts in the protection granted by the ſociety to eie 
citizen for the preſervation of his perſon, his rights, and his Property, 
X. The law avenges public and individual liberty for the bur 
committed againſt them by power. | « 
XI. No perſon. can be accuſed, arreſted, or confined, but in © 
determined by the law, and according to the forms which it vreſerive 
Every citizen ſummoned or ſeized by the authority of the law. cn. 
immediately to obey ; he renders himſelf culpable by reſiſtance. 
XII. Every act exerciſed againſt a man to which the law do; ! h 
apply, and in which it's forms are not obſerved, is arbitrary and ty; ſil; of f 
nical. Reſpect for the law ſorbids him to ſubmit to ſuch acts; 2nd | 3 
attempts are made to execute them by violence, he has a right to tt ne 0 : t 
force by force. ed RE AE ey a 
XIII. Thoſe who ſhall ſolicit, diſpatch, ſign, execute, or cauſ: A 0 
be executed, arbitrary acts, are culpable, and ought to be puniſhed, nll 2 
XIV. Every man being ſuppoſed innocent until he has been deck * die 
ed guilty, if it is judged indiipenſible to arreſt him, all ſeverity n ia, 5 1 
neceſſary to ſecure his perſon ought to be ſtrictly repreſſed by the |, i i . 
XV. No one ought to be tried and puniſhed until he has been leg Po 
ſummoned, and in virtue of a law publiſhed previous to the commit C 4 
of the crime, A law which ſhould puniſh crimes committed hef * 12 
it exiſted would be tyrannical. The retro- active effect given to a |; 0 wb 
would be a crime. | : 7 je : 
XVI. The law ought not to decree any puniſhments but ſuch a; pore 
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i : 5 7 | thomed. 
ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary - Puniſnment ought to be proportion Ch: hes 
to the crime, and uſeful to ſociety. | erer II 


XVII. The right of property is that right which belongs to er 
citizen to enjoy and diſpoſe of, according to his pleaſure, his proper 
revenues, labour, and induſtry. | | 

XVIII. No kind of labour, culture, or commerce, can be forb 
den to the induſtrious citizens, | 

XIX. Every man may engage his ſervices and his time, but he c 
not ſell himſelf his perſon is not alienable property. The law d 
not acknowledge ſervitude there can exiſt only an engagement of 
and gratitude beiwcen the man who labours, and he who employs il 

XX. Noone can be deprived of the ſmalleſt portion of his prope 
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without his confent, except when the public neceſſity, legally prov 3 
evidently requires it, and on conditions of a jaſt and previous nds ihe and 
nilication, | | | _— TS 
XXI. No contribution can be eftabliſhed but for general uti 3 = 
and to relieve the public wants. Every eitizen has a right to ont 
in the eſtabliſhment of contributions, to watch over the uſe mad M ye 
them, and to call for a flatement of their expenditure. | C 10 
XXII. Public aids are a ſacred debt. The ſociety is oblige. kg: 
provide for the ſubſiſtence of the unfortunate, either by procuring "DR. and 
work, or by ſecuring the means of exiſting to thoſe who are unavl.. ' Thi 
labour, ESL, | | hands of 
XXIII. Inftruftion is the want of all, and the ſociety ought h Heft of th 
vour with all it's power, the progreſs of public reaſon ; and to le port 


inſtruction within the reach of every citizen. 


XXIV. 1 


.. XXX VIIT. FORTUGAL. TA 
a from Montejo: thoſe in Tra los Montes, and the rock of Läſbon, 
he mouth of the Tajo; beſides theſe, there are ſeveral leſos con- 
lerable ones; and they abound in all kinds of ores, particularly of 


ver, copper, tin, and iron; but the Portugueſe, being amply ſap- 


to exe 
Dey, 
> abuſf 


in ca. with metals, and particularly gold, from their poſleſſions in 
Eleribe Rica, and other parts of the globe, no mines are worked in their 
', Ougt try, Gems of various kinds, ſuch as turquoiſes and hyacinths, 
F beautiful ſpecies of veined marble, mill-ſtones, and many curious 
Joes nd 


Ib of the lapidary kind are found in different provinces; and on 
e hill of Alcantara, in the vicinity of Liſbon, there is a remarkable 
ine of ſaltpetre. | 

Mineral and medicinal ſprings, both hot and cold, are found in 
atugal; one in particular, of the firſt ſort, about forty-five miles 
n Liſbon, has an hoſpital built near it for the benefit of the poor. 
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thed, 329. Rivers, Lakes. Next to the Duero, Minho, Tajo, and Gua- 
ge, which have been already mentioned in Spain, are the Mon- 
er 88.0, the Limia, (which is the famed Lethe of the ancients) the 
the Eo, the Vanda, the Leſa, the Ave, and the Cavado. There is 
ns nmber of others of leſs note; and ſome authors aſſert, that the 


reral rivers in the little kingdom of Portugal do not amount to lets 
n five thouſand. | | | 
On the top of Sierra de Eftrella, are two lakes of vaſt extent, 
{ one of them is of an amazing depth, having never yet been 
homed. Near Rova is one that makes a rumbling noiſe, which 
ay be heard a conſiderable way off; and in the neighboutrhood of 
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0 5 ery thing that is thrown into it, though of ever ſo light a nature. 
Pope 330. Commerce, Manufafures.] The Portugueſe exchange their 
be for mes, fruit, ſalt, and other articles for foreign manufactures, eſpecially 

6 de of the Engliſh. They fabricate ſome linen, woollen, and coarie 
1 le, and are celebrated for candy ing and preſerving fruit. 0 
Io ö Their colonies in Brafil yield vaſt quantities of gold, ſilver, dia- 
1 nds, ſugar, brazil, and other woods for dying, tobacco, gums, and 
vloy: F iS Their ſettlements on the eaſt and welt coaſts of Africa are very 
ge lenye, from whence they alſo import gold, and they carry on a 
ly prov uderable trade with the Eaſt Indies. i 8 

* 51. Curigſities.] The remains of ſome Mooriſh caſtles, the Roman 
us 1" WF'©e and aqueduct at Coimbra, the walls of Santarin, which are 
1 mil keviſe ſuppoſed to be the works of the Romans. Theſe, and the 
— = = ready mentioned, form the principal curiofities of this 

> | 
le mas 32, Profeſym, Language.] The Portugveſe are of the church cf 
iced, John III. introduced the Inquiſition Into this country, and 
ig ous and inhuman as this tribunal is, it has been called the lolo 
nab and it's feſtivals, or cruel burnings, Auto de Fe, or the Act of 
/ Wh, The power of the inquiſition, however, is now taken ont of 
AY lands of the eccleſiaſtics; but it is converted into a ſtate trap for the 
3901 ik oi the crown. 05 i : 
"WH Portugueſe language differs from that of Spain, only provin- 

XIV. 0 8 cially, 


erer Mondego is a lake, or rather pool, which is ſaid to abſorb 
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der. X 
cially, with the addition of ſome words originally borrowed f. 4 ; 
other nations; and is eſteemed firovg, energetic and exprefiiye, S wen 

333. Learning. ] Uſeful learning and liberal ſcience are panlie ne 
from Portugal, by the decretals of their church ; and though by 1 
are univerlities at Coimbra and Evora, and ſeveral academies | : wah 
royal inſtitution, all attempts to diffuſe ufefu! knowledge are d ES 
ſeated by the tyrannic ſway of ſuperſtition, which brands wih! app 
name of hereſy, even the improvements in natural Knowledge; 201 nthem, a 
doctrines of Newton, Galileo, and other celebrated phiiuſonker 1 
yet the anceſtors of the preſent Portugueſe were certainly vole N. Ti 
of more krowledge, with leſpeck to aſtronomy, geography, . iv 
navigation, than all the world beſides, about the middle of 4 . 4 
{ſixteenth century; but we hardly meet with one name tranſyj.y 4 re 
to poſterity, as eminent for literary abilities, except the pj = 1125 
Camoens, author of the Luſiad, who was himſelf a great advent —_— 
and voyager. | 

334. Hiſtory, Government, ] The ancient inhabitants of this coy 
try were called Luſitani, and underwent from the Romans, Geth 

nations, and Moors, the revolutions of Spain. About 1146, ke 
tugal became a diſtinct kingdom under Alonzo. Upon the des 
of Henry, King of Portugal, in 1589, Pnilip II. of Spain, ſcized uy 
this country; but in 1640, the Duke of Braganza recovered it ff 
the Spaniards, and was crowned King, by the name of Jo | 
Portugal has been independent of Spain ever ſince. It's conllituti 
is abſolute monarchy. 1 85 

Since the eſtabliſ;ment of the family of Braganza on the throne 
Portugal, no eminent part in the political intercourſe of the Lurops 
nations has been, at any time, acted by the Portugucſe. In ti com 
war for the Spaniſh ſuccefſion, the Portugueſe took part iht 100 2 
allies. A commercial treaty between Portugal and Britain cone mt 
ing with the ſituation of the Portugueſe dominions, and the Ameri; . 
competition between Britain and Spain, has preſerved Portugal in fn , 
ful alliance and dependency upon England. The Catholic re gi EIS 
the inquifition, abſolute monareky,qhave too long prevented al.! bes, and! 
provement in Portugal. Portugal has been threatened by France, e 
depends for protection upon che armies and fleets of Britain, ard uf 
the impoſſibility that thè Spaniſk monarch ſhould take part, heart 
with France, againſt Portugal, without becoming the author 1 doch, c 
con falls Britain receiving from Portugal, wines, gold, ciamel ninifratio 
and fruits; cloths, and almoſt every other foreign article of uſe ie: >” 
ury, are ſupplicd by Britain to the Portugueſe in commercial rige Fer 
The Portugueſe begin, at laſt, to ſeek the advantages of Yrotilk legion of 
cation; and Portugal is likely to receive the illumination cf; - ; 
and hberality, \ _ | honours tc 
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vr of citizens preſent, having a right to vote. 34. Primary aſſem- 
ies are formed on extraordinary occaſions, on a demand of a fifth of 
he citizens, Who have a right to vote in them. 35. The con vocation 
made, in this caſe, by the municipality of the ordinary place of 
gering. 36. Theſe extraordinary aſſemblies do not delibe: ate but 
when one more than the half of the citizens, who have a right to vote 
them, are preſent. 
5 Of the Electoral Aſemblies. 
37. The citizens met, in primary aſtemblies, nominate one elector 
br every two hundred citizens, preſent or not; two for from two 
„ :W::drcd and one to four hundred; and three for from four hun- 
ea and one to five hundred. 38. The holding of the electoral 
kmblies, and the mode of elections, are the ſame as in primary aſ- 
emblies. 25 | 
Of the Legiſlative Body. 
19. The legiſlative body is one, indiviſible and permanent. 40. 
s ſeſſion is for a year. 41. It meets on the firſt of July. 42. The 
tional aſſembly cannot be conſtituted, if it do not conſiſt of one or 
pore than half of the deputies. 43. The deputies cannot be examin- 
c accuſed, or tried at any time, for the opinions they have delivered 
the legiſlative body. 44. They may, for a criminal act, be ſeized, 
grant delit; but a warrant of arreſt, or a warrant ſummoning to 
ear, cannot be granted againſt them, unleſs authorized by the le- 
ative body. | | | 
_ Holdings of the Sittings of the Legiſlative Body. | 

15, The fittings of the national aſſembly are public. 46. The 
nutes of it's fittings are printed. 47. It cannot deliberate, if it be 
at compoſed of two hundred members at the leaſt. 48. It cannot re- 
ſe to hear it's members ſpeak in the order in which they have de- 
nded to be heard. 49. It deliberates by a majority of the members 
ent. 50. Fifty members have a right to require the appeal nomi- 
l. 51, It has the right of cenſure on the conduct of it's members 
ithin itſelf, 5 2. The police appertains to it in the place of it's ſit- 
gs, and in the external circuit which it has determined. 

| Of the Functions of the Legiſlative Body. | 
53. The legiſlative body propoſes laws and paſſes decrees. 54. Un- 
er tne general name of laws are comprehended the acts of the legiſla- 
e body, concerning the legiſlation, civil and criminal; the general 
imntration of the revenues, and of the ordinary expences of the re- 
lic; the national domains; the title, the weight. the impreſſion, 
the denomination of money. The nature, the amount, and the 
llection of contributions; the declaration of war; every new general 
ſtribution of the French territory; the public inſtruction; the pub- 
bonours to the memory of great men. 5 5. Under the particular 
me of decrees are included the acts of the legiſlative body, con- 
mg the annual eſtabliſhment of the land and ſea forces; the per- 
ion or the prohibition of the paſſage of foreign troops through the 
fach territory; the introduction of foreign naval forces into the 
ns of the republic; the meaſures of general ſafety and tranquillity ; 
annual and occaſional diſtribution of public ſuccouts and works. 
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The orders for the fabrication of money of every kind; the unfrefetn 
and extraordinary expences; the meaſures, Jocal and w ticular, to an! 
ad miniſtration, a commune, or any kind of public works; the 4.5.1: pelle. 
the tertitory ; the ratification of treaties 3 the nominatio IN arid the re Party 


moral of commanders i in chief of armies; the proſecution © te 0 elected 


- 
9 


fponſibility of members of che council, and the public fungticnares, are NOT 
the accuſation of perſons charged with plots again the gene tal ff. gien 1. 44 
of the republic; all change iu the partial diſtribution of the Frencyl every F 
territory; national poder e charact. 
Of the Formatim of the Law. of the 
5H. "The plans of law are [Re 'by a report. 57. The diy Leistet 
fon cannot be opened, and the law cannot be prov if%nally reiolye zdminih 
vpon till fifteen days after the report. 58. The pl an is printed, an may inc 
tent to all the communes of the republic under this title i=, h gr public. 
poſed. 59. Forty days after the ſending of the law Prop: Ned, if, 9 : 
mor than half of the departments, the tenth of the primary alemblie 87. 
of each, regularly formed, have not objected to it, the plan ie 2c 7 pablic. 
ed, and becomes law. 60. If there be an objection, the leg latte tizens ha 
body convokes the primary aſſemblies, lots 0 
OF the entilling of Laws and Decrees. | tac cnt 
61. Laws, decrees, judgments, and all public acts are ended hes a 
In the naue of the French people, the —— year n the French republi ter mined 
Of the Fxecutiue Council. go. Thei 
62. There is one executive council, compoſed of twenty-four i © 8 5 
bers. 63. The electorial aſſembly of each department nominates o al-mblic 
candidate. The legiſlative body chuſes the members of the coung pilarive 
from the general lift. 54. One half of it is renewed by each leit not been 
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ture in the laſt month of the ſeſſion. 65. The council is chugz 
with the direction and ſupetintendance of the general adminiſtration 
It cannot act but in execution of the laws and decrees of the legillay 
body. 65. It nominates, not of it's own body, the agents in ctuc! 
the general adminiſtration of the republic. 

67. The legiſlative body determines the number and the funtic 
of theſe agents. 68. Theſe agents: do not form a council. 7 The 75 
ſeparated without any immediate correſpondence between them; Ul 
exerciſe no perſonal authority. 69. The council nominate, ao 


15 * ws 
it's own body, the external agents of the republic. 70. It uegccu ee 
nent; the 


criminal 1 
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are accuſed by the legiſlative 15 Ihe council is reſponft 
for the non- execution of laws 2 3 and for abuſes which it : 
not denounce. 73. It recals and replaces the agents in it's nom 2 Th 
tion. 74. It is bound to denounce them, if there be occaſion bet bun 0 
the judicial authorities. * 0 
Of the Conmedtian of the Exe: -utive Council with the J. 79 Jl wie Bui go 10; 
75. The executive council reſides near the legiſt ative body. tus et 
has admittance ant 4 ſeparate feat in the place of ſittings. 76. It 
heard as often as it has an account to give. 77 The! Jeoi{lit 11e Tak N 
dy calls it into the place of it's ittings, in whole or in part, wel (1 uting | 


thinks fit, 55 
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Of the Admixiſti at joe and Ma nici al Bofrer 

0. There is a municipal ad guniſt ration in each commane of the re- 
ne; in each diſtrict an intermediate adminiſtration; in e ON de- 
Mtn a central adminfiration. 78 The municipal GIHTCETS are 
Jed by the aſſemblies of the commune. 80. The ad: tons 
4 om by the clectoral aſſemblies of department and diſtrict. 
The municipallities and the adminiſtrations are renewed, one half, 
every year. 82, The adminiſtrators and municipal oflicers have no 
character of repreſe ntation; they cannot, in any calc, modify the ace 


Jegiſlative body determines the functions of the municipal ofacers and 


®y vinikrators, the rules of their ſubordination, and tis penalties they 


may incur. 84. The fitting of municipalities and adminiſtrations ate 
public. | 
Of Ce vil Taftices 
The code of civil and criminal laws is uniform for all the re- 
plc 86. No Infringement can be made on the rights which ei- 
ens l to cauſe their differences to be prondunged upon by arbi- 
rs of their choice. 87. The deciſion of theſe arbitrators is final, 
ihe citizens have not reſerved the right of objecting to them. 88. 
There are juſtices of the peace elected by the evizeus, in circuits de- 
termined by the law. 89. hey con eiliate and judge without expence. 
go. Their number and their competence are regniaced by the legiſla- 
tire boly. 91. There are public arbitrators elected by the electoral 
Aemblies. 9·. Their number and their circuits are fixed be the le- 
gillative body. 93. They take cogniaance of diſputes which have 


the Penne. 94. They deliberate in public; they give their opinions 
aloud ; they pronounee, in the Lift refort, on verbal defences, or ſunple 
memorials, without procedures, and without expence z they aſfign the 
reafons of their decitions. gz. The juſtices of the PEACE and the pub- 
lie arbitrators are elected every year. 

Of Criminal 71 HEH. 
06. In criminal cafes, no citizen can be tried, but on an accuſation 
raved by a jury, or decreed by the les illative body; the accuſed 
bare counſel, choſen by themſelves, or nominated officially: the proceſs 
$ pablic.. The fat and the intention are declared by a jury of judg- 
ment; the punihment is applied by 2 criminal tribunal. 9. The 
criminal judges are ele 5 every year by the electoral aſſemblies. 

ile Tribunal of Appeal. 
93, There is one be of appeal for ail the republic. gg. This 
tibunal does not take copnizance of the merits of the caſe z it pro- 
lcunces on the violation of forms, and on expreſs contravention of the 
kw, 100. The members of this tribunal are nominated every year 
by the ctectoral aſſemblies. 

Of Public 2 1 

101. No citizen is exempt from the honourable da en of con- 
inbuting to the public charges. 
Of the Naticnal Tregſury. 

102. The national treaſury is the central point of the receipts and 


G g 3 expences 


of the legitlative body, or ſuſpend the execution ef ihem. 83. Ine 


not been finally determined by the private arbitrators or the quitic-s of 
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Jeclaration C 


expences of the republic. 103. It is adminiſtered by aceountabie 


agents, nominated by the executive council. 104. Theſe agents are in the boſom 
ſuperiatended by eommiſſioners, nominated by the legiſlative body (Signed) 
net of it's own members, and reſponſible for abuſes which they do ng: | | 
denounce. 
| Of Accountability. 
105, The accounts of the agents of the national treaſury, and the 
adminiſtrat rs of the public money, are given in annually to reſponft. 
ble verificators. 106. Theſe verificators are ſuperintended hy the | 
commiſſioners, in the nomination of the legiſlative body, not of ir; | In conſeq 
own members, and reſponſible for errors and abuſes which they do not bine party 
_ denounce; the legiſlative body paſſes the accounts. to powerful 
Of the Forces of the Republic. inthe gover 
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107. The general force of the republic is compoſed of the whole 
people. 108. The republic maintains 1n 1t's pay, even in the time of | 
peace, an armed force by ſea and land. 109. All the French are fol. 
diers ; they are all exerciſed in the uſe of arms. 110. There is ng 
generaliſſimo. 111. Difference of ranks, their diſtinctive marks and 
ſubordination, ſubſiſt only with relation to ſervice, and during it's con. 
tinuance. 112. The public force, employed for maintaining order 
and peace in the interior, does not act but on the requiſition, in writing, 
of the conſtituted authorities. 113, The public force, employed 
_ againſt the enemies from without, acts under the orders of the execu- 
tive council. 114. No armed body can deliberate. 

i Of National Conventicns. 

115. If in one more than half of the departments, the tenth of the 
primary aſſemblies of each, regularly formed, demand the reviſion of 
the conſtitutional act, or the change of ſome of 1:'s articles, the legiſla- 
tive body is bound to convoke all the primary aſſemblies of the repub- 
lic, to know if there be ground for a national convention. 116, The | 
national convention is formed in the ſame manner as the legiſ[ztures, 
and unites in itſelf their powers. 117. It employs itſelf, with reſpect 
to the conſtitution, only on the objects which were the cauſe of it's 
convocation, | | 

Of the Correſprudence of the French Republic æuitb Foreign Nations, 

118, The French people is the friend and natural ally of every free 
people. 119. It does not interfere in the government of other nations. 
It does not ſuffer other nations to interfere in it's own. 120. It gives 
an aſylum to foreigners, baniſhed from their country for the cauſe ot | 
liberty ; it refuſes it to tyrants. 121. It does not make peace with an 

enemy that occupies it's territory. 
| Of the Guarantee of Rights. = 

122. The conſtitution guarantees to all the French, equality, liberty, 
ſafety, property, the public debt, the free exerciſe of worſhip, a com- 
mon inſtruction, public ſuccours, the indefinite liberty of the preſs, 


the right of petition, the right of meeting in popular ſocietics, tlie . the 1 
enjoyment of all the rights of man. 123. The French pol ho- 11 cltroy 
nours loyalt lrage, age, filial piety, misfortune, It puts the depo- n=" 0PPOrtu: 

loyalty, courage, age, piety”, P The condact 


ſite of it's conſtitution under the guard of all the virtues. 124. The 


declaration ee Britiſhen 
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. eadaration of rights, and the conſtitutional act, are engraven on tables, 
ae boſom of the legiſlative body, and in the public places. 
: (Signed) CoLLor D'He «Bois, Preſident, 
. | Durand MALLAINE, | 
1 Ducos, 
MgAuLLE, 5 
Cu. DeLacroix, Secretaries. 
; Gossvin, 


74 P. A. LaLor. ; | 

n conſequence of the fall of Robeſpierre, the furvivors of the Briſ- 
{tine party were reſtored to the Convention. But the Jacobins were 
100 powerful to permit that they ſhould riſe to their ancient aſcendency 
nthe government. A new party of Royaliſts had, in the mean time, 
«quired conſiderable influence. The convention had become odious, 


le 3 0 V o - * 5 

of add was to be diſſolved. A new legiſlature divided into two councils, 
„- Directory, with the powers of royalty, —and the members, the firſt 
10 {ervants of the directory were inſtituted to conduct the legiſlation and 


be government of France. In Flanders, in Germany, in Italy, in 
. Holland, victory had crowned the F rench arms. Many of the allies 
er nadhumbly ſued for peace, and had with difficulty obtained it. Amidſt 
wery change in their internal government, they were {till victoricus 
ed broad, Britain alone, and that only at ſea, reſiſted, and triumphed 
1 er their exertions. Even Britain was at laſt driven to ſue for peace. 


The French inſulted the Britiſh embaſſy by inſolence, and vain pretence. 


The royaliſts had, however, gained an aſcendency in the council, 
tte ich would quickly have reſtored peace to Europe, and regal govern- 
of ent to France, if the conſtitution had not again been violated, to dif- 
Na wpoint their deſigns. While Auſtria, alone, of the continental powers, 
ne continued to reſiſt the French arms; the Italian dominions of that im- 
he Wtcial houſe were loſt. Invaſion even penetrated to the heart of her 
es, erman dominions. Though Moreau was forced to retreat out of Swa- 
ect ba, yet the Emperor of Germany faw himſelf obliged to buy an uncer- 
it's un peace at the deareſt rate. Rome became the prize of the French 


ums. In violation of all political faith, the French overturned the 


i werent conſtitution of the Swiſs republic, and ſubjugated thoſe long- 
free WW iconquered Rates. The French nation cry for peace; yet glory in 
one. aamph, and in the hopes of univerſal ſucceſs. 1 
res dpain was forced even to declare war againſt thoſe allies, with which 
ot WI": had not long before combined for the reſtoration of monarchy in 
nen ance. Rebellion was excited in Ireland; and every means was em- 
poyed to bring the whole naval force of Europe to cruſh the navy of 
britain, The conqueſt of all the ſhores and iſles of the Mediterra- 
Ian, was meditated : and Buonaparte, the conqueror of Italy was dil-- 
patched to achieve, with a wanton attack on the Turkich empire, tle 
congueſt of Egypt. x | | | | 
bet; the French, the Dutch, the Spaniſh fleets have been ſucceſs- 
ly deſtroyed by that of Britain, The French have weakly loſt the 
5 opportunities for making Ireland, permanently, a theatre of war. 
[te conduct of France towards neutral nations, and the ſtrength of 
lie Britiſh navy, have enabled Britain to engroſs, more than ever, the 
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commerce of the world. Buonaparte's army has been fruitle%y 1.9. 


der. XX 


AxDAL 951 
the ſupplies of money from Britain, the auxiliary arms of Ruft bare 
on all ſides, broken through thoſe plans of offence which the Finch 
endeavoured to carry into ex*cution. The French directory and 6, 
cils ſtill maintain their ſyſtem of government, but maintain it only 3 
the infraction of the conſtitution. For it's ſupport, a ſyſtem of 9. 
ment the moit completely miliary and coercive, is found n:c- Nr; |, 
France, It may be, that the French ſhall, by new efforts, yet triu na 
in this campaign. The probability ſeems to be otherwiſe Ihe wide 
train of theſe events has ſhewn that no beneficial change is ever to be 
accompliſhed by the vielen diifolation of any legal government. 


in Egypt. In the opening campaign of 1799, the new efforts of 4 lr, 
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Spain, 


Spain lies between thirty-ſix and forty-four der. north latitude, ard 
between ten deg. weft and three deg. eaſt longitude, It is bounded 
on the north by the Bay of Biſcay, and the Pyrenean, mountains; on the 
ſouth by the Streights of Gibraltar; on the eaſt by the Mediterranea 
Sea, and on the welt by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean, 

314. Diviſfons.] It is divided into the following kingdoms, princi. 
palities or provinces. 
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GALICIA, Compoſtella, Mondonedo, Lugo, Ortenſe, Tur, 11 p Sos 
e 18. elf 
r 


Corunna, Ferrol, Vigo, Betanzes, Kivadaviag 


| ith. 
„ \ . . ; ' . WIDGET 7 tres 
As T RIA. Oviedo, Santillana, Avitiles, St. Vincent. 3 l 
LE 5 1 b 200,0901. 
Biscay. Bilbba, Tholoſa, Vittoria, Port Paſſage, St. Sl; ew 
NI Wille 


baſtian, Fontarabia, St. Andrew, Lacedo, Or: 


‚ te fields 
dunna, Placentia. de fields, 


mty, Wh 


NavARRE. Pampeluna, Olita, Tudela, Eſtella, Sangueſa. Eo 
ARRAGON, Saragoſſa, Jaca, Huefca, Balbaſtro, Taraconay af "I os 
Albaraſin, Teruel, Ainſa, Catalajud, Þoria. 3 
CATALON IA. Barcelona, Urgel, Balaguer, Lerida, Tortoſa 4 5 
310. M 


Girona, 7 atiragona, Roſes, Vich, Cardoara 
Solſonna, Puycerda, Manreſa. 

VALENCIA. Valencia, Villa Hermoſa, Origuela, Segorbe 
Xativa, Alicant, Denia, Gandia, Morviect 
Villareal, Alzira, Altea. 


nn, the 
rever hee 
Me animals, 
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zelt in the u. 


. — : ! 
Mugla. Murcia, Lorca, Carthagena, Caravaca, Mu 1 
. * 4 4 6 
GRANADA, Granada, Malaga, Almeria, Guadix, Ronde anc 


"uy of any 
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Antiquera, Braga, Loya. 
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d IVTOEr Seville, Jæn, Corduba, Medina Sidonia, Cadiz, 


Gibraltar, Port St. Mary, Ezeja, Bæza, Oſſuna, 
St. Lucar, Anduxar, Carmona. Alcalareal, 
Lucena, Arcos, Marchena, Ayamont, Ubeda, 
Moguer. | 
bb CasSTILE Burgos, Logronno, Calahorra, Soria, Oſma, Val- 


rn. ladolid, Segovia, Avila, Signenſa, Roa, Aran- 
11 da, Calzada, Negera, St. Domingo. 
Mee Cs TIL E. Madrid. Toledo, Cuenca, Cividad Real, Alcala 
012 de Henarez, Almanza, Eſcurial, Gaudalaxara, 
be Brihuega, Calatrava, Villena, Requena. 
Leo x. Leon, Placencia, Loro, Zamora, Aſtorga, Sala- 
| manca, Alva, Cividad Rodrigo. 
E:r2f£MaADURA., Merida, Badajoz, Placentia, Cora, Truxille, 
| Ellerena, Alcantara, Medelin. | 
Tie Spaniſh iſlands in the Mediterranean are Majorca, Minorca, 
wn Leica. 7 55 
15, Climate, Soil, Priduce.] The air of Spain is dry, and the ſky 
ee and clear, except during the equinoctial rains; but in the 
hero provinces, du ing the ſummer months, the neat is exceſſive. 
| ne foil is extremely fertile, but the natives indolent to exceſe, 
and r it to become ſteril for want of cultivation, and ſcarcely raiſe 
nie WT mien for che neceſlary calls of life. In many places the richeſt 
1 the: ik delicious. fruits grow almoit ſpontaneoutly, particularly 
nan Wo, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, grapes, and figs, The 
dh ines are in high eſtimation among for-igners; and even ſugar 
incl ©coive at the vimoſt perfection; taifron, honey, and filk, are 
auced 13 great abundance in almoſt every province. Some of the 
Wins are cloathed with wood, fruit-, and, herbage, to their very 
units, A variety of aromatic herbs grow every waere, impartipg 
our to the Rem of the ſheep and kid Which feed on chem. 
. [le 15 efpecially celebrated for it's oranges, and Murcia produces 
uberry trees in ſuch abun lance, that th: product of it's ſilks amounts 
; B | 200,090. a year. This country, however, is much infected with lo- 
. Or: Ws, which ſometimes darken the meridian jun, conſume the verdure 
tre fields, and destroy the hope of the year; and from this dreadful 
4 n Wty, whole provinces have felt all the horrors of tamine ; and tne 
cone aut, are extremely inattentive to the deſtruction of the eggs of 
a. formidable inſects, which might timely prevent theſe fatal con- 
tonne. c | 1 ®. 
Jens 316. Animal, ] Wolves are almoſt the only beaſts of prey in this 
agdo m, the breed of which, on account of the number of mountains, 
dordel ever been totally exterminated. Black cattle, mules, and other 
Tedro de ammals, common to the European climates, are pientiful in Spain. 
| e Opaniſh ſheep are a treaſure in themſelves, their wool beipg the 
ala. ein the univerſe; the number of their ſhepherds is computed to be 
Tr WW! thouſand. The Andalufian horſes are the molt celebrated for 
ally of any in Europe. Wild bulls abound in the foreſts of New 
USL Wile, and give the youth an opportunity of diſpliying their courage 
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and activity before their miſtreſſes, as in tilts and tournaments in the 
romantic days of chivalry. The fights of the cavaliers, or bull fea 
a diverſion attended with circumſtances of uncommon barbarity, 4 
ſuited only to the taſte of the Gothic ages, is of mooriſh original; it i; 
now happily become obſolete, but was once ſo prevalent, that eye; 

town of ony note is furniſhed with a large ſquare or circus for the 1 
pole of exhibiting buli fights; and ſo fond are they in ſome places f 
this diverſion, that in the ſmalleſt villages they will procure a cow gt 
ox by ſubſcription, and fight them, riding on aſſes, if they cannot pro- 
cure horſes. It would be well if other countries were clear of the in. 
human practice of torturing this very uſeful part of the creation, 
With equal cruelty, though with leſs hardineſs and courage, the poor 
bull is baited and torn in our iſlands. Fowls, wild and tame, ani 
the various ſpecies of thoſe animals called game, are excellent and ny 
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merous in Spain, and the Spaniſh ſeas and rivers are plentifully ſtocket z of verd: 
with fith. ; | Mind in it's { 

317. Foſſils and Shringt.] Spain abounds in metals and mineral; uk of it, t. 


but it's ancient celebrity, for gold and filver mines, is now no more 
whether their veins were exhauſted, or the natives, too indolent to wor 
them, is altogether uncertain. Moſt of their mountains have mines o 
quick ſileer, copper, lead, and iron, which laſt is eſteemed next t 
that of Damaſcus. Great quantities of marble, jaſper, alabaſter, jet 
agate, cornelian, garnets; and ſometimes diamonds, emeralds, and 
- amethyſts are found here. They have likewiſe a great plenty of cal 
mine, ſulphur, alum, and other minerals. 0 
The medicinal waters of Spain are little known, they are frequent! 
Granada, Seville, and Cordova, but not much reſorted to. | 
318. Mountains.) The mountains of Spain are numerous ; the mol 
remarkable are the Pyrenean, on the frontiers of France; they are nes 
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two hundred miles long, and have only five narrow paſſages over then el that qu 
the Cantabrian mountains appear to be a continuation of the PyreneeWncirard-bor 
and reach the Atiantic Ocean ſouth of Cape Finiſterre. Mount Capꝗ il, wool, 
now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and anciently one of the pillars Men ind ole 
Hercules, is ſufficiently known. But of all others Montſerrat- i; nee to {upp 
extraordinary; at a diſtance the mountain appears like an infinite nungW1;e5 ; th 
ber of rocks cut into a conical form, and piled upon one another on this 1 
a prodigious height; on a nearer view, each cone compoſes a mount ted under 


of itſelf, and the whole occupies an extent of about fourteen miles1 
circumference. As it is in form diflimilar to any other mountain, i 
it is unconnected with any. It ftands on a vaſt plain about thirty mil 
from Barcelona, and has been thought to be ſo admirably adaptedforcot 
templation and retirement, that for many ages it has been the habit 
tion of monks and hermits, who vow never to forſake it. On ti 
mountain ſtands a convent to which pilgrims reſort from the mot 
tant Romiſh countries. The poor who call there are fed three d 
gratis, and the fick relieved from the hoſpital. On particular felt 
ſeveral thouſand perſons arrive in a day, who, pay according to ts 
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circumllances for what accommodations the convent can afford. is. Ne, 
number of hermitages are cut out on different parts of the mount Segovia s 
all of which have their little chapels, and are generally furniſhed u dcp va. 
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bal gardens. The hermits have an annual meeting, when they re- 
ire their ſacrament from the hands of the mountain vicar, and after- 
nds dine together; but at other times they live in a very recluſe and 
ditary manner, perform various penances, and adhere to the moſt ri- 
U nales of abſtinence, They are prohibited from keeping any living 
rzture within their walls, that their attention may not be diverted 
m divine contemplation by the exerciſe of any earthly affection. 

19. Rivers, Lakes. | The principal rivers in Spain are the Duero, 


eit days; the Guadiana, which in it's courſ runs a conliderable way 
der ground and again emerges ; the Guadalquiver or Furio, and the 
wo, The Tinto, however, is the moſt remarkable, it's waters are 
2 topaz hue, and, as they glide along, indurate the fand and pe- 
ily in a furpriſing manner. Not a plant grows on it's banks, no 
ad of verdure is feen within it's reach, nor have any fih ever been 
nd in it's ſtream. Every ſpecies of animals, 2xcept goats, refuſe to 
ink of it, though it's water docs not appear to contain any noxious 
ality, and is much celebrated for deſtroying worms in cattle. "Theſe 
ular properties, however, are entirely loft before it reaches the 
a, by the influx of various rivulets, a conliderable diſtance from it's 
uth, | | „ 
The lakes in Spain, particularly that of Benevento, abound with 
ous excellent ſpecies of fiih; and the water of a lake near Ante- 


1 


m Spanuh America, that this nation makes gold and ſilver the 
if branches of it's imports and exports, Cochineal, alſo indigo, 
9, ſugar, tobacco, logwood, and every other valuable article 
ich that quarter of the globe produces, form the cargoes of the 
nevard-bound galleons or flotas. The chief manufactures of Spain 
k, wool, iron, copper, and other hardwares ; but ſuch is the 
en indolence and inactivity of the natives, that they are totally 
ale to ſupply their colonies with the commodities of their own ma- 
Autres; the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and ſeveral other nations 
on this Jucrative but contraband trade in Spaniſh bottoms, and 
ered under the name of 5::aniſh factors; Cadiz is the chief empo- 
n for this ſpecies of commerce; to this place the bullion of Ame- 
115 imported, and from thence exported to the other nations of Eu- 


9 
"IY] 


21. Carinfities, natural and artificial.) The principal natural curio- 


fes. At Aigeira is a very deep and extenſive cavern, with curious 
Paltzations or petrifactions; but the echo in this cave is the moſt 
LING travellers of veracity have affirmed that the report of a piſto] 
V.reverberated in it Tor the ſpace of ſeven minutes. 
bſereral parts of Spain are the remains of Roman and Mooriſh an - 
les. Near the city of Salamanca are the ruins of a Roman way; 
 depOVIA is a grand aqueduct, erected by Trajan, which extends 
Na «ep valley between two hills, and is ſupported by a double 
| 10 


untai 
d wi 
ft 


e Tajo, or Tagus, of the ancients, famed for it's golden ſands in 


en, on being evaporated by the heat of the ſun, leaves a eruſt of 


10, Commerce, Manu factures.] Such immenſe treaſure is derived 


of Spain have been told in the deſcription of it's mount: 1 3 and 
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row of a hundred and ſerenty- two arches; at Toledo are the reng 
of an old Roman theatre; and at Cordovel is att eadtico Which: Wa | 


rm” 0 


merly a moſque, but is now converted into a Spani h eonyres.y, 50 y 

houſe, and is ſaid to be one of che wonders of the world, f: *y 15 * 978 och 
dred feet in length, five hundred in breadth, and of a a Propurt F :lings, 
height; the roof, which i; mane bold and Tofty, is ſappon \ 5 5 
hree hundred and ff.y pillars of fi ble | aw 
three hundred and fifty pillars of fine marble in ten rows. Sh one the 
eleven aiſles, in which are three hundred and fixty-fix alt 178 Nie 
twenty-four gates, every part being enriched and adorned with o 33 


moſt grand and coſtly ornaments: at Granada is to be {cen great pa 
of a moſt magnificent palace belonging to tie Moorifh Eng, the ju; 
is overlaid with jaſper and porphyry, and the waits contain many ; 
bic inſcriptions ; the whole elifice is executed in the Gothic ta! 

322. Rcliginn, Language.] The profeflion of the church of Rows 
the national eſtabliſhment of Spain. The horrors of the! inquit 
blacken the anna!s of this country; but by a late edict it's fer 
have been conſiderably moderated. 

The Spaniſh language, e except in the terminations, and Tome 2X0 
words introduced into it by the Moors and Goths, bear- à d 
affinity to the Latin, and is one of the moi lofty and erprcl Ve tung 
in Europe. 
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323. Schools, Literati, Ar rift. ] Beſides ſeveral academics. et Cee cf C: 
twenty-four univerſtties in Spain, the chief of which is Salman e) Moors : 
founded by Alphonſus king of Lecn, in the year 1200, contain 725 don 
twenty-one colleges, fomo of them magmacenily beautital, ch. The ſuce 
ſons of their principal nobility are ſent tor their educa ion. 6 er his re 
univerſities, which contain nothing very remarkable, are a5 fal ly Sk 
Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladolid. Add. iMi;:.: N 
za, Valencia, Lerida, Hoeſca, Saragofla, Tortofiz, Ofun, Ui b Furope. 
Candia, Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Orucla, Wet): is t ac: 
lencia, and Oviedo. | onpetition 

The Spaniards, at a very early period, cultivated lea: wing] 18 ie 
after the Saracens had ſettied in this kingdom, they introuαe rte geniu 

it their language, religion, and literature, a and the cattein if h. t borteg u ith 


poſition was generally: adopted. At that time the attachment üualiv de 
tal literature was ſo great, that it entirely ſuperſeded the Km; Mibechitv. 
many natives of Spain could write Arabic with the utmott put Wicked has 
though there was ſcarcely a man who underflood Latin, The *p4 _ 


b 
lurope was, 


Jews, about that period, were diſtinguiſhed by their hierary ar the f 
and, under the ſanction of government, they eilabliſned ce eceeg 
Seville, Granada, and Toledo, where they taught the 1 de Spaniſh 
tone , and other branches of learning, with f. ingular ſucces elend. 4 
a pprobation. Wan princ 

Among the literati of Spain we may reckon the Trobacores, i in domain; 
the Spaniſh writers place as high as the twelfth and thirteenth cn " enge 
when the Provencal and Galician dialects were generally pre py be Gif 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries produced ſeveral learned Wi(:...c.. 0. 


and celebrated poets ; particularly the Marquis of Villena, la 
Mena, Juan de la Encina, Boſcan, Ercilla, and Villegs; Ii 
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fore Caldetoni, Lopez de Vega, Cervantes, Toſtatus, Herrera, 
e Solis, Feyjoo, and Munoz, are allo celebrated for erudition or 
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in W Claudio Coello, and the names of many others Are ablolately 


al 

m ron. Mex gs was in the fervice of the King of Spain, While he 
: "oaWM::ccuted ſome of his beſt w 01ks. | 

int 124. Hiftzry, Gowernmerte | Sp in, the ancient Therja or Heſperia, 


was at an early period in the hands of the Cartha igenians, and COnti- 
bert. It continued a Roman province till the deſtruction of that 
empire, When it was ſeized by the Got h, Vandals, Alans, and Suevi; 
un from hence the Vandals paſſed over. into Africa. In 711; the "i 
mers from Africa invaded Spain, and overrun the hole country, 
1718, Pelayo began to recover yu of Spain krom the een or 
Mors; others of the Spaniards fo.lowed his c; cample, every gencral 
e ing mmſelf up for a ſovereign, t ci after many wars and a al con- 
welts the ſeparate intereſts were united by the martiage oi liabella, 

e ſtile, to Ferdinand King of Arragen, in 1479; and finally 

de oots and Jew $, amou neg o 170, e families, were TE 
bh be kc dom. 

The ſucceffior of Ferdinand was the celebrated Charles the Fifth ; 
ider his rage, the dominions of the kingdom ef 0 were prodli- 
25 enlarged, and its aacieh liberties were entirely ſubverted. 
Hi {on Philip the Second was the m-{t powerful and - Lie Monarch 
* But he waſted the vita! ſtrength of the mo h in vain 
ctorts to aggrandize and enlarge it. France roſe into more than equal 
oupeütion with Spain, in the reign of his fo ccefſor. Exhauſted by 
0 American dominions, enfeeblcd and humbled by its pride, annoyed 


ntet with the revolted Dutch and Port: ug 8 the Spaniſh monarchy 
gadually declined, in the three ſubſ. quent reins, into the moſt languid 
hbecility. Charles the Tlürd of Spain dy! 155 witncut children, be- 
eeathed his dominions to a fon of the roval family of . All 
T 75 ewisthe E ene at 
cceeded in eſtabliſhing his grandſon on the Spaniſh throne, But 


_ ers 15 the ſucceſſion to the 8 Spaniſh monarchy. 
| 1 


CCL: ind. The French ſovereigns of Spain recovered from the former, 
kalen principalities to their younger ſon, and defended their Ame- 

„ en dowinions from the encroactments of the latter. Arts, induſtry, 

9 | ſcience, have at length begun to be revived in Spain. But, it 

reve 


NaN be Ciſheult to encourage their Ee 1 N without oreafioning a 
lrerſ on of the ancient conſtitution. The example of t! Ie French Re- 
0 lotion and the ir fluence of the French counc del and arms have been, 
vin diteulty, kindered from revolutionizing Spain. Such revolution, 

uh kitherto arerted, may ſoon, perhaps, tal 8 place. 


The palaces of Spain, particularly the Eſcurial, and other public 


ned fo till the Romans diſpoſſefled them of all that they held in this 


by th e gent us of Richlieu and Maz rige, above all, w aſted by the long 


Lrope was, for more than twenty years, engage Jin a 25 Of con- 


fits Fr dominions were diſmembered by wars with Auſtria and ö 
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g neral much more temperate than that of Spain, becauſe of it's vic 
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SECTION XXXVIII. 
XXVII. 
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Portugal b 
abt of exp 


Portugal is bounded on the north and the eaſt by the kinodon g en 
Spain; on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic Ocean. It extend. fron Pernot 
thirty-ſix geg. fifty min. to forty-three deg. N. lat, and from ſetenfH x31 


ten deg. W long. | 
3256. Diwiſious.] This kingdom is uſually divided into three part 
17, the northern, middle, and ſouthern provinces, | 


changing t! 
As future 


XXX. E 
„ | 1 brmation c 
Provinces, Chicf Tiavns, gents. 
Entre Minho Braga. TE XXXI. | 
The North divi-) D Hs a 1 ;. by 
 divt- J Douro. t Oporto, Viana. wards, but 
ſion contains F Braganza, XXXII 
| k X 71 fel 
| Tra los Montes Miranda, Villa Reg aer agents 
3 : . ; 01 7 Ig : 
: „ be Coimbra. v pretend t 
T' Madle divi- 2 Guarda. XXXIII. 
ſion contains | 1iſbon' chority | 
Eſtremadura. 5 Liſbon. 3 C.J0TITY be 
| : St, Ubes, Leira, ot, in any 
. Entre Tajo. Ebora, or Evora XXXIV. 
Tte South divi-] Alentejo, or Gua- 3 Portalegre, Elvas, phts of m. 
ſion contains diana. Bra; XXXV. 
CAlgarya, Faro, 'Tavora Silo: of it's m. 
Lagos. ember, wh 


AXXVI. 
Murrection | 
te moſt fact 
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326. Climate, Scil, and Produce.) The climate of Portugal is! 


nity to the ſea; and the air of Liſbon in particular is eſtt emed ſo gen 
tle and falubiiovs, that conſumptive patients, from the moſt diſtant Eu 
ropean countries, frequently tiy it as their laſt reſource. But thou| 
the temperature of the climate be ſuperior to that of Spain, the ſoil1 
by no means fo fertile, which obliges the Portugueſe to import tl 
greateit part of their corn. Ihe fruits are ſimilar to thoſe of Spar 
Put their flavour is not quite ſo delicious. | 

327. Aulimals.] The coaſts cf Portugal produce abundance of er 


ul ucle I o : 


The F 


cellent fiſh ; and the land is equally well ſtocked with quadrupeds an onty, int 
fowls, both wild and domeſtic. The mules in this country arc exflmniitratio 
tremeiy terviceab}/ both for draught and carriage; and the horks cipallties, 


though ſhghtly made, are ſpirited and lively. 
328. Mcuntains, Mines, and prings. | Tue mountains of Portoo1 
are generally very rocky; the principal are thoſe which divide dl 
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XXIV. The ſocial guarantee conſiſts in the action of all, to bs 
peach the preſervation of his riglits.— This guarantee reſts on the na- 
joral dovereignty. 

XXV. The ſocial gvarantee cannot exiſt, if the limits of public 
C::ct102. are not clearly determined by the law, and if the reſponſibi- 
of all public functionaries is not ſecured. 

XVI. The ſovereignty reſides in the people; it is one and indivi- 
de, impreſcriptible ', and inalienable. 

XXVII. No portion of the people can exerciſe the power of the 
whole : but each ſection of the ſovereign aſſembled Oaglt to enjoy the 
föbt of expretling it's will in perfect t liberty. 

XVIII. Every individual who N to himſelf the ſoveteign- 

„or who uſurps the exerciſe of it, ought to be put ro death by tree 
men. 


VI 


If 


tanging their conſtitution. One generation cannot ſubject to it's 
us future generations. 

. Every citizen has an equal right of concurring in the in- 
formation of the law, and in the nomination of his mandatories or 
gents. 


wards, but as duties. 

XXII. Crimes committed by the mandatories of the people and 
their agents, ought never to remain unpuniſtted. No one has a right 
p pretend to be more inv wlable than other citizens. | 
XXIII. "The right of preſenting petitions to depoſitaries of public 
gority belongs to every individual, Ihe exerciſe of this iht Cane 
ot, in any caſe, be forbidden, ſuſpended, or limited, 


Rez 


XXIV. Refitlance to oppretſion is the conlequence of the other 
as, gls of mans 

XXV. Oppreſſion is exerciſed againſt the ſocial body, when e even 
Silva": of it's members is oppreſſed. Oppreſſion is exerciſed againſt each 

ember, when the ſocial body is oppreſſed. 

XXXVI. When the government violates the rights of the people, 
| 15 1Wilurrection becomes to the people, and to every portion of the peoj le, 
aue molt ſacred, and the mot indiſpenlible of duties. 
ſo gen 
int Eu THE CONSTITUTIONAL ACT. 
thous | 
» {011 1 | Of the Republic, 
on cle 1. The French republic is one and indiviſible. 

Span 

f 07 the Di/iribution of the People. 
of if : The French people is diſtributed, for the exerciſe of it's ſo- 
ds an erierty, into primary afſemblics of cantons. 3. It is diſtributed, for 
are on tration, and for juſtice, into departments, diſtricts, and mu- 
bore eipalities. 
Of the State of Gent, 

id. {. Every man, born or domioi liated in France, of the age of 
ide. 


Kcnty-0ne years complete; every foreigner, of the age of twenty-one 
g years 


XXIX. A people have always the right of reviſing, amending, and 


XXXI. Public 8 cannot be conſidered as diſtinRtions, or re- 


I 
* * . 


zen. 5. The exerciſe of the rights of a citizen is loſt, by natura 


22. There is one deputy for every forty thouſand individuals. 23. Eat 
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years complete, who domiciliated in France, for one year, ] 
by his labour; or acquires a property; or marries a French woman; 
or adopts a child; or maintains an aged perſon ; finally, every e 
er, who ſhall be judged, by the legiſlative hody, to have deſerved + 
of humanity, is admitted to the exerciſe of the rights of a French ol 


es in Þþ 


ctid 
\ 4 
tion in a foreign country; by the acceptance of functions or 8 
flowing from a government not popular; by condemnation to puniſte 
ments, infamous or afflictive, till recapacitation. 6. The exerciſe ,f 
the rights of a citizen is fuſpended, by the ſtate of accuſation ; by 2 
judgment of contumacy, as long as that judgment is not annulled. 
Of the Sovereignty of the People. | 
7. The ſovereign people is the univerſality of French citizens 
8. It nominates directly it's deputies. 9. It delegates to electors th 
choice of adminiſtrators, of public arbitrators, of eriminal judges, an 
judges of appeal. 10. It deliberates on laws. | 
| Of the Primary Aſſemblies, 
11. The primary afſenblies are compoſed of the citizens, domici 
Hated for fix months in each canton. 12. They are compoied of ty 
hundred citizens at the leaſt, fix hundred at the moſt, called to votd 
13. They are conſtituted by the nomination of a prefident, fecretarie 
and ſcrutireers. 14. Their police appertains to them. 15. No perf 
ſon can appear in them armed. 16. The elections are made by ball 
or open vote, at the option of each voter. 17. A primary aſſemb 
cannot, in any caſe, preſcribe an uniform mode of voting, 18. . 
ſcrutineers aſcertain the votes of citizens, who cannot write. in 
chuſe to vote by ballot. 19. The fuffrages upon Jaws are give 
yes or by no. 20. The will of a primary aſſembly is proclaimed thy 
The citizens met, in primary aſſembly of , to the numb of — 
e&oters 5 vole for, or vote againſt, by a majority of DEN 
Of uhe National Repreſentation, | 
21. Population is the ſole baſis of the national repreſentatiot 
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reunion of primary afzemblies, reſulting from a population of, fro 
thirty-nine to forty-one thouſand ſouls, nominates directly one deput 
24. The nomination is made by. the abſolute, majority of ſuftrage 
25. Each aſſembly caſts up the ſuffrages, and ſends a commiſſioner i 
the general caiting up, to the place pointed out as the moſt centr: 
26, If the firſt calling up does not give an abſolute majority, a ſeco 
vote is proceeded to, and the votes are taken for the two citizens, vi 
had the moſt voices. 27. In caſes of equality of voices, the eldeſt 
the preterence, either to be on the ballot, or elected. In cafe of al 
lity of age, lot decides. 28. Every Frenchman, exerciſing the np 
of citizen, is eligible through the extent of the republic. 29. Es 
deputy belongs to the whole nation. 30. In caſe of the non-acc9 
tance, reſigna ion, forfeit re, or death of a deputy, he is replaced] 
the primary aſſemblies, who nominated him. 31. A deputy, who 

given in his reilgnation, carnot quit his poſt but after the ad mifhon 
his ſucceſſor. 32. The brench people aflemble every year on the 
of May for elections, 33. It proceeds in them, whatever be the nut 
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Italy. 


] 

Italy, including Sicily, lies between thirty-ſeven and forty-ſeven 
g. N. latitude, and between ſeven and nineteen deg. E. longitude, 
dards the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, it is waſhed by the Adriatic and 


Lurope by the Alps. | . . | 

115, Diviſions. | The Italian ſtates, diflimilar to thoſe of Holland 
d Swiflerland, have diſtin& forms of government, trade, and inte- 
t;; they are not cemented by any political confederacy, to which 
ry member is accountable, | 
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» perf Countries, | Chief Towns. 

ball | The King of Sardinia holds 

21:0 110NT-, Turin, Pignerol, Carignan, Verceil, Maſſeran 
. Ivrea, Aſti, Suſa, Saluzzo, Coni, Pragelas 
e, an : | or Cluſon, Tende. | 

ca bbs rrERR Ar. Caſal, Alby, Aqui. 

hu of MILAN. Tortona, Alexandria, Laumello. | 

1 bINIA I. Cagliari, Oriſtagni, Saſſari, Caſtel Aragoneſe. 


De Dominions of the King of Naples are 


[diterranean ſeas; and on the north, it is ſeparated from the reſt of 


tao eres. Naples, Capua, Gzto, Benevento, Salerna, Bo- 
3. Lad jano, Cerenza, Coſenza, Rhegio, Aquilla, 
f, fro Chieti, Manfredonia, Bari, Otranto, Brundiſi, 
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'Tarento, | 
Palermo, Meſſina, Catania, Syracuſe, Noto. 
Lipari, Strombulo, Rotte, Panaria, Elicuſa, 
Capri, Iſchia, Ponza, Pianoſa, &c. 


The Houſe of Auſtria poſſeſſes | 
Milan, Pavia, Novara, Como, Lodi, Cremona. 


Mantua. 
Florence, Sienna, Piſa, Leghorn, Piombino. 


In Tuſcany, Lucca is a republic, and Maſſa 


Carrara a principality; and the coaſt del Pre- 


ſidii, of which the capital is Orbitello, is ſub» 


ject to the King of Naples. 


i Duke of Pax- Parma, Placentia, Guaſtalla, Caſtiglione, Luz- 
143 Territories. Zara. 
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GENOESE Territo- Genoa, Savona, Vado, Noli, Final, Alberghi dazu! 
ries. St. Remo, Ventimiglia, Monaco, Rapala e been 
Levigna, Spezia, | metals has 

OrxecLia. Is ſubject to the French. dome of tt 


kad, iron, 
regiected, 
gf tlie coal! 
lentiful 
ent! ul, 


The Duke of Mop xt- 
NA's Territories. 
VENETIAN Terri- Venice, Padua, Verona, Breſcia, Crema, Ber 

| tones, gamo, Vincenza, Rovigno, "Treviſo, Belluno 


Modena, Mirandola, Rhegio, Borſello, Can 


Aquileia, Udia Capo de Iftria, 4 Mineral 
Por k's Dominions. Rome, Tivoli, Freſcati, Oſtia, Albano, Vite ll. 
Civita Vecchia, Bracciano, Caſtro, Orriet 339. Kin 
Aquapendente, Spoletto, Narni, Terri, dige, the 
rugia, Ancona, Loretto, Urbino, Peſato, „ Tbe prin 
migalia, Ravenna, Rimini, Bologna, Feu d Garda, 
Comachia, (St. Marino, a republic.) lerni, and 
| 2 |; 340. Cor 
The Knights of St, John of Jeruſalem þ1ſifs pation of K 
MaLTAI. | Malta or Valetta. | eral may y 


exports a 


336. Climate, Soil.] Italy is of a kindly ſoil and climate, and e Steateſt 
duces not only the neceſſaries, but comforts, of life in great abundat at Ale 
each diſtrict poſſeſſing ſome peculiar excellency, and "affording fon 10 Placent 
valued commodity : however, the choiceſt wines, fruits, and oi, Mee place: 
among the molt general productions; but, notwithſtanding this abut 341. Cur 
dance, the natives in general are far from being happy in their i deſcri 
cumftances, extenſive tracts of land lying uncultivated, and de e var: 
itſelf being conſiderably affected by the nature of the foil. The CH, 2bor 
pagni di Roma, in particular, which the ancient Romans eſteent Foe buen 
peculiarly ſalubrious, is now become almoſt peſtilential, from tte aſp} air 
creaſe of population, and the relaxation of induſtry. The cr, ho led. wher 
ever, in the northern parts of the country, particularly among! [palſengers 
Alps, and in their vicinity, is cold and wholeſome; and, in f ittencion 

parts, the ſea-breezes refreſh the natives, and mitigate that intenler [he artiſt 
of heat, which might be expected from it's ſouthern ſituation. cent and 1 

337. Animals, Vegetables.) The animals found in Italy, are the fat 0 fill 
in general with thoſe of France, Swiſſerland, and Germany. 455 chiefl. 

Ihe vegetables are corn, rice, olives, grapes, oranges, leme pcofufion o 
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citrons, pomegranates, almonds, mulberries, figs, peaches, nectani 
apricots, pears, apples, ffilberts, cheſnuts, &c. Some of the m0 
tains are covered with aromatic herbs, trees, ſhrubs, and evergree 
as thyme, lavender, laurel, bays, wild olive-trees, tamarinds, jul! 
oaks, and pines. Calabria, in Naples, produces a ſort of ah, it 


which flows that well-known drug, called manna; the cork-ires | (hrough | 
alſo a native of Italy; and truffles grow here naturally in 2 emu be 
plenty as muſhrooms with us. ny * he 
338. Mountains, Mines, Springt] The moſt remarkable mount A , the 
in this country are the Alps and Apennines; the other mountam eth, at 
Mons Maſſicus, Monte-Nova, Maſſo Monte, Garo, Monte Barb nns, po 
St. Angelo, and the volcanos of Ætna, Veſuvius, and Stromboli. N N 
Fectlon ot 


£ 6 . hy 
Many of the mountains produce emeralds, jaſper, agate, ei 


* 
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bis lazuli, and other valuable ſtones. Mines of iron and copper 
bare been diſcovered in a few places; and a mill for forging theſe 
metals has been erected near Tivoli, in the kingdom of Naples. 
eme of the Italian iſlands are ſaid to contain mines of gold, ſitver, 
kad, iron, ſalphur, and alum, though, in general, they are much 
regietted, and curious cryſtals and corals are found on different parts 
of tlie coaſt ; beautiful marble of almoſt every ſpecies is alſo very 
lentiful, | | 
Mincral ſprings of various qualities abound in different parts of 
Italy. f | 
5 Rivers, Lakes.] The principal rivers of Italy are the Po, the 
Adige, the Arno, and the Tiber. Dy | 

The principal Italian lakes are the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iſco. 
nd Garda, in the north; and the Perugia, or Thraſimene, Braceiana, 
erni, and Celano, in the interior parts. | 

340. Commerce, Manufuctures.] Italy was long the moſt commercial 
ation of Europe; it's manufactures are various, and it's trade in ge- 
eral may yet be pronounced to be in a very flouriſhing condition, 
exports a great variety of the choiceſt wines and fruits, but filks are 


bd e greateſt articles of it's commerce, Very capital annual fairs are 
1;r WF! 2t Aleſſandria, Cremona, Bergamo, Breſchia, Verona, Reggio, 
g oi laceptia; to which foreigners, as well as natives of each of the 


oil, oe places, reſort. 
8 abut 
eit Cl 


rery deſcription of curioſi. 


we [be various reliques, which ſuperſtition accounts of ineſtimable 

e C erk, abound in this land. | 

fn [be burning mountains, the variouſly-impregnated waters, the 

the Metic air of the Grotto Del Cani, into which the poor dogs are 

r, bed. where they ſuffer a fort of temporary death, for the entertainment 
ons ( engers: theſe, and a variety of other natural curioſities, indus? 

in on": attention and reſearches of the philoſopher. 


The artiſt finds here the moſt beautiful and elegant models, both 
tient and modern; the architecture, the medals, the ſtatuary, the 
untings fill him with enthuſiaſm. . 

but chiefly the hiſtorian and the antiquary, in this claſſic land, find 
otufion of their precious remains ot antiquity. Not a mountain 
ars it's head, nor a river glides along, but has been celebrated by 
le ancients in ſong ; ruins of former magnificence lie ſcattered over 
e grounds; and ſpots, heretofore rendered deſolate and deſert from 
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ore | 
„June 121 ages of war are, at this day, ſtill more ſolitary and waſte from 
ih, fence and monaſtic vows. 


Through every Rate of Italy the moſt ſuperb remains of architec- 
ve may be traced, which indicate the grandeur of the ancient Ro- 
as, The Appian, Flaminian, and /Emilian roads, the firſt two 
nired, the ſecond one hundred and thirty, and the third fiſty miles 
length, are ſtill in many places entire. Magnificent remains of 
umns, porticoes, amphitheatres, circi, villas, temples, palaces, 
lars, bridges, and triumphal arches, preſent themſelves to the 
ton of the curious traveller; and, with the ſtupendous ſubterra. 
ul cloace and catacombs, in the vicinities of Naples and Rome, 

Hh'z 1 | furniſh 
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341, Curiofetties. | Italy affords an ample field of entertainment for 
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furniſh monuments of the extreme {kill and perſevering induſtry of th pues of th 
ancient inbabitants of this country. ; I Licients in 
But ſo indifferent are the modern Italians in general about objec o There is 
antiquity, that the ancient city of Pœſtum, or Poſidonia, in the kel des the 
dom of Naples, was accidentally diſcovered by a painter's apprentice ma, Ve 
within the preſent century. Inexhauſtible mines of curioſities, Wo mo, and 
ever, are daily appearing among the ruins of Herculaneum, à © 144. Hi, 
lying between Naples and Mount Veſuvius, which was nearly defro Mtlively by 
ed by an earthquake, in the reign of Nero; and in the firſt year Mia Rom 
that of Titus totally overwhelmed by a ſtream of lava from the neigh any revolu 
bouring volcano, which, in it's progreſs, filled up the ftreets, n, on the 
overtopped the houſes in ſome places to the height of ſixty-eight fe of the | 
and in others one hundred and ten. Pompeia was alſo involved e weſtern 
the ſame deſtruction. In theſe ſubterranean cities entire ſtreets, ſho Conttanti 
and houſes are diſcovered, and temples, ſtatues, buſts, pillars, pain o, throug! 
ings, furniture, and various utenſils; a prodigious number of mau te Goth: 
ſcripts alſo, which, however, it takes a tedious proceſs to unroll, of furope. 
in which it is expected many of the loſt works of the ancients may H Italy was | 
reſtored, From the very few ſkeletons found in this city, i: appea ces were 
that the inhabitants had generally eſcaped. | zn-Roman 
342. Religion, Language. | The Romiſh profeſſion is univerſal, by it's 
eſtabliſhed throughout Italy: however, the inquiſition is very much cif !talian te 
cumſcribed, and perſons of other perſuaſions live unmoleſted here. Iich were c 
government of the church of Rome is centered in the pope and ein Seas, 
dinals ; the eſtabliſhed number of the latter is ſeventy, but it is ſeldo"'s. Princ 
complete. The conclave is an aſſembly of all the cardinals on urg of the ret 
occaſions, particularly at the election of a pope ; the conſiſtory, e principal 


_ aſſembly of the pope and cardinals. pules of Sp: 


The Italian language is originally derived from the Latin, with s, ſhared 
intermixture of words from the Goths, Huns, Vandals, and o endence. 
conquerors of Rome, and is remarkable for it's ſmoothneſs; alm convulſe 
every ſeparate ftate, however, and, indeed, ſometimes the ſepa *rangem, 


| ſtreets of the ſame city have different dialects; but the unwearlis the ren 


pains taken by the literary ſocieties of this country may probably, s the bar 
laſt, fix the Italian into a ſtandard language. The Tuſcan ſtyl: i"), firſt th 
manner of compoſition ſeem, at preſent, in the higheſt eſtimation. t arms. 
343. Literati, Artiſts, Schzols,] In Italy learning is now ſucceßfi ed a Ciſa 
cultivated, and this country formerly produced ſeveral great geniꝗ of Rome ; 
Galileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, Strada, Fra, Paoli, Guiq . fhreaten, 
ardini, Bentivolio, Davila, Machiavel, Taſſo, Arioſto, Sanna n prevail. 
Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and Metaſtaſio, were all natives of taken. 7 
country; as were Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Salluſt, Livy, Tacitus ' 'ncertain 
cretius, Julius Cæſar, Plautus, Terence, &c. in antiquity, | 
The painters, ſculptors, and architects of Italy, have hardly 
equalled by thoſe of any other nation. Raphael, Titian,] Julio 
mano, Corregio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and many more have exc 
in the firſt of theſe profeſſions, as Michael Angelo has in all the th 
- Bramante, Bernini, with ſeveral more of their countrymen, cat 


ſculpture and architecture to a great degree of perfection; and the 
t16 
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ges of this country may ſerve to ſhew the ſuperior excellence of the 
cients in the fine arts. 
There is in Italy a multiplicity of academies and literary ſocieties, 


dama, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, Piſa, Sa- 
m0, and Peruſia. . 

114. Hiſtory, Groernment. | Italy was inhabited in antiquity ſuc- 
fively by the Urnbri, the Pelaſgi, and the Hetruſcans. Ihe im- 
Lia Rome, founded about 753 years before the Chriſtian era, after 
ary revolutions of government, and many civil and foreign wars, 
u, on the coming of Jeſus, extended it's empire over the greateſt 
rt of the known world; but the Roman power declined greatly in 
je weſtern part of the world, upon the removal of the ſeat of empire 
o Conſtantinople ; and accordingly the imperial city, from the year 
o, through ſome centuries, underwent the revolutions and ravages 
{the Goths, Vandals, &c. in common with the other weſtern nations 
Europe. | | = | 
[taly was ſubjected to the empire of Charlemagne, and all the Italian 
rinces were from that time, at leaſt, nominally teudatories of the Ger- 
n-Roman empire. Rome acquired, in the ſplendid days of the Pa- 
y, by it's artifices and arms, a conſiderable extent of poſſeſſions in 
e Italian territory. Venice, Genoa, Florence, and other free towns, 
ich were created by the trade of the Mediterranean and of the Nor- 
em Seas, gained conſiderable immunities and a wide extent of 
nds, Princes, the immediate vaſſals of the empire, remained mal- 


piſes of Spain and Auſtria, Florence, and ſome others of the free 
ns, ſhared the ſame fate. Others ſtill maintained their republican in- 
mendence. The papacy preſerved it's territories. Various inva- 
ns convulſed and diſtracted Italy for a time, but ſtill left the gene- 
rrrangement of dominion nearly ſuch as it had been before. At 
near the French, in the fervour of revolutionary heroiſm, penetrated 
bably, als the barriers of Italy, The King of Sardinia became, from their 


ſtyle ay, firſt their humble ally, and afterwards a fugitive from before 


jon. r arms. All the Auſtrian dominions received their yoke. They 

ceſs red a Ciſalpine Republic. They made themſelves fraudfully maſ- 

gens 5of Rome ; then ſacked and pillaged it. They conquered Naples; 
Gui threatened Tuſcany. But the joint arms of Ruſſia and Auſtria 

"1172" prevail. The Ciſalpine Republic is already aboliſhed, Rome 
s of Wfiaken. The French maintain, with extreme difficulty, a narrow 
itus, l ncertain footing in Italy. | 
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ndes the univerſities of Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Padua, 


vol the reſt of Italy. In the progreſs of ſo many centuries, moſt of 
e principalities became the immediate property of princes of the 
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The Grand Seignior's dominions are not confined to one quarter Leadful 
the world, ſome of them being ſituated in Europe, ſome in Afia, au de preva 
others in Africa. | p | cerned ab 
European Turkey is ſituated between ſeventeen and forty degree and many 
of eaſt longitude, and between thirty-feven and forty-nine depree ſeaſons ar 
north latitude. It is bounded by Ruſſia, Poland, and Sclavouia q rvore in p 
the north; by Circafſia, the Black Sea, the Propontis, Helleſpont ablations, 
and Archipelago on the eaſt; by the Mediterranean on the forth; an 347. 
by the ſame fea, together with the Venetian and Auliriau territene Lee of in 
on the weſt. | | 5 | | excluſive | 
345. Divifons. | Turkey in Europe, lying in the moſt genial cl abundance 
mates, contains ſome of the moſt fertile provinces in the world. It! lemons, c 
divided as in the following table. ton, Befi 
1 | | common 1! 
Provinces. | Chief Tiavns, defcient 1 
IM. 3 | 5 are! 
3 155 5 wy Abs | er » Bachiſcria, Kaffa. teanrifol 
Buvziac TARTART. Oczakow. Theſſali 
Bess ARABIA, Bender, Belgorod. and the b. 
Molo AVIA, | lag. Chotzim. The goats 
WALLACHIA, 'ergovilc, Heir milk 
BULGARIA, Widin, Nicopoli, Siliſtria, Scopia. ok Badadag 
SERVIA, Belgrade, Semendria, Niſſa. tartan arch 
BOSN I A; | Seraio. bartridges 
ROMANIA, Conſtantinople, Adrianople, Philippopoli, uud quadrr 
Mactbonia, Strymon, Conteſſa, but the M. 

Janxa, Salonichi. od. 

LIVA Dñ IA. Athens, Thebes, Lepanto. 348. Me 
Eeikvs, Chimæra, Butrinto, Scodra, tl the mol 
ALBANIA, Durazzo, Dulcigno, Drino. ſends on a 
DalLMaTlas Zara, Narenza. Us and Ol 
RaGcusa, | Raguſa, a republic, Evirus, P: 
CORINTHIA, Corinth. Muſes, Is 0 
ARGOs, Argos, Napoli de Romania. mountains, 
SPAR TA, Miſitra, formerly Lacedemon. The prin 
OLYMPIA, Olympia, or Longinica. Us, or Sea 
ARCADIA, Modon, Coron. brian Sea, 
Els, Patras, Elis, or Belvidere, ſus, are fam 
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The iſlands of European Turkey are Negropont; Lemnos; Tene- 
19s; Scyros; Leſbos, or Myteline; Scio, or Chios; Patmos; the 
Cyclades, Dalos ; Paros; Cerigo, or Cytherea Santorin ; Rhodes; bit 
Candia; Cyprus; and the iſlands in the Ionian Sea, viz. Sapienza; 1 
Ktirali; Zante; Cephalonia; Santa Maura; Corfu ; and lfola del | 
Compace 3 the ancient Ithaca, famous for being the kingdom of — 
Uhfles, and ſeveral others of inferior note. : | 

346. Climate, Soil. | The air of Turkey in Europe is naturally 
extremely ſalubrious, and friendly to the human conſtitution ; but, 
tam the want of cultivation, and the indolence and uncleanlineſs of 
tie Turks in their manner of living, the plague frequently makes 
dreadful ravages ; though the Mahometan doctrine of fatality, and 
the prevalence of cuſtom, render the natives, in general, very uncon- 1 
cerned about it. The ſoil being univerſally. fertile, all the neceſſaries, 14 
and many of the luxuries of lite, are equally good and cheap. The | 
ſealons are regular and pleaſant, and no country in the world abounds 
more in pure and ſalubrious waters, which invite the Turks to frequent 
ablations, as well on account of pleaſure as religion. 


47. Vegetables, Minerals, and Animals.) Where the ſmalleſt de- | . 
zree of induſtry has been exerted, the ſoil is prolific to exceſs; and, 
excluſive of corn, wine, oil, garden, and pot-herbs in the utmoſt 
abundance, this country products, in amazing perfection, oranges, | | 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates, figs, almonds, coffee, olives, and cot- 9 
ton, Beſides theſe valuable productions, it affords many drugs not 14 
common in other European countries; nor are the bowels of the earth 1 
defcient in metals and minerals. At Potyſtoli, in Macedonia, there 
ae mines of gold and ſilver; and Greece affords iron, lead, the moſt | | 
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beautiful marbles, alum, and ſulphur. | it 

Theſſahan, or Turkiſh horſes, are both beautiful and ſerviceable, _ 14 
ind the black cattle, eſpecially in Greece, are large and excellent. L 1 
The goats are extremely valuable to che natives, both on account of if 
tier milk and fleſh, The large eagles, which abound in the vicinity 14 
of Badadagi farniſh the beſt arrow feathers for the Turkiſh and Tar- _ 
tarlan archers, and they are accordingly ſold at an immenſe price. f 14 
cartridges are very plentiful, as well as moſt other European fowls, 
and quadrupeds, both wild and domeſtic. The rivers abound in fiſh, 
oy Mahometans ſeem by no means partial to the uſe of animal 
00d, 

348. Mountains, Waters.) The mountains in this country are ſome 
0 the moſt fruitful and celebrated of any in Europe. Mount Athos 
ſtands on a peninſula running into the ZEgean Sea; the Mounts Pin- 
dus and Olympus, celebrated in Grecian fable, divide Theſſaly from 
Eyirus. Parnaſſus, famous in poetry for being conſecrated to the 
Muſes, is well known, as well as Mount Hermus ; but moſt of the other 
mountains, and indeed ſome of theſe, have changed their names. 

The principal ſeas are the Euxine, or Black Sea; the Paulus Mæo- 
us, or Sea of Aſoph; the Sea of Marmora ; the Archipelago ; the 
lonian Sea, and the Levant; the Straits of the Helleſpont and Boſpho- 
ks, are famous in modern as well as in ancient hiſtory, —_ 

| H hb 4 The 


poli, 


the Neiſter; the Dneiper, or Boriſthenes; and the Don, or Ta 


among the Turks. Tyre, Sidon, and Alexandria, with all thy 
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which ſeparates Europe from Aſia, rendering an intercourſe with 
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The chief rivers in European Turkey, are the Danube; the s 
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with ſeveral others, which, though of inferior conſideration, hate 


been highly celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. 351. Le 
The moſt remarkable lakes are Lago di Scutari, in the province of WW :re the Sc! 
Albania, Lago di Plave, and Lago di Holti. The Stymphalis, in de ne, in a n 
province of Morea, was famous for it's harpies, and ravenous bitds; Learning 
and the Peneus, for being the ſource of the river Styx, celebrated by expreſs th. 
the ancient poets. _ | wrſery of 
Mineral ſprings and baths, both hot and cold, are numerous in lis, Folyc 
Turkey. 5 ing, Apolle 


349. Trade.) Commerce and manufactures are but little regatdel He, Ariltic 
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countries which were in poſſeſſion of the commerce of the ancient 
world, are now enveloped in indolence and ignorance. The Trl; 
command the navigation of the Red Sea, which opens a communicy 
tion to the Indian Ocean; but they do not avail themſelves of thi 
opportunity of opening a trade with the wealthy nations of the Ez; 
and their capital, Conſtantinople, is fituated on a narrow ſtrait, 


the other parts of the world not only practicable but eay ; yet tle 
Mahometans, diſregarding theſe combined local advantages, and, 
chewing of opium to the ruin of their conſtitution, doſe away life inff 
ſtupid inactivity. _ . 

This empire produces all the commodities neceſſary for the molt 
extended plan of induſtry and commerce, The Turks, however 
alike averſe to mental and corporeal exertions, content themfelre 
with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and ſoap, but export 
the moſt valuable of their commadities, ſuch as ſilks, drugs, and dye 


ing ſtuffs, in their natural ſtate, without improving their value h 


labour. The internal commerce of the empire, which is exten that, 1 
contracted, is principally carried on by Jews and Armenians, n his ſez 
their traffic with the reſt of Europe, the Turks are entirely pafive 1 0n pecun 
the navigation; the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other maritim d Jews, C 
powers, reſorting thither with their commodities, and bringing bac numeroy 
thoſe of Turkey in their own bottoms ; indeed, the Turks themſelye 353. Hiſt 
(excepting a fleet of armed gallies) are poſſeſſed only of a few coaſting rent ſtat 
veſſels, which never attempt any diſtant voyages. 8 politic 

350. Curioſities.] European Turkey, particularly Greece, may b ritian er 
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conſidered as the ſtorehouſe of antiquities, and may, as well as Italy 
be called claſſic ground: here the mountains and rivers, as well as th 
magnificent remains of the works of the ancients, claim, from tic 
celebrity in Grecian ſong, the attention of the antiquary. 


The temple of Minerva at Athens, the temple of the eight wine ins from 
and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are fill entire. The ruins of Nev many, tl 
tune's temple, and the theatre where the Iſthmean games were ca throug 
brated, are ſtill viſible on the Iſthmus of Corinth; as are the run Ws Chriſt 
the temple of Apollo, at Caſtri. On the ſouth of Mount Parnafqhfe. Agai 
ard ſorFe marble ſteps that deſcend to a running water, ſuppoſed t0 iy the P 
the celebrated Caſtalian ſpring; and the niches in the rock, bs i Egyptia 
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titves were formerly placed, are till diſcernible z and in Livadia, 
he ancient Bœotia, the famous oracular cave of Jupiter Trophonius, 
are dat out of a rock. | ID - ; 
i.. Language, Learzing.] The radical languages of this empire 
re the Sclavonian, the Greek, the Arabic, and the Syriac ; all which 


e of | 
re, in a manner, blended in the preſent dialect. 


the Ae | A : 

cds; Learning is at a very low ebb among the Turks, who, in general, 
— : . pe 

d by expreſs the moſt ſovereign contempt for it. Greece was once the 


wrſery of genius, arts, and ſciences ; and produced, in ſculpture, Phi- 
dias, Folycletus, Myron, Lyſippus, Praxiteles, and Scopas ; in paint- 
109, Apollodorus, Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, Pamphilus, Timanthes, Apel- 
Ee, Ariſtides, and Pcotogenes ; in poetry, Homer, Eſchylus, So— 
jocks, and Euripides; in proſe, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Iſo- 
mates, Thucydides, and Demoſthenes; and in the more ſevere exer- 
ſes of matizemarics and philoſophy, Pythagoras, Euclid, Archimedes, i 
Qocrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon. This ancient ſeat of learn- Fi 


15 inf 
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11044 & . ; | | 

i is now produces a numerous tribe of biſhops, prieſts, and monks ; | . 
Fat bt, in general, they are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, whoſe g. | 
rain elution ſeldom extends farther than the reading of their native lan- 4 


qage and the Koran. There are, however, ſome ſchools, colleges, 


With a ; 1 
et ee ad academies, both of Turks, Jews, and Greeks. Some years ago 1 
and printing-houſe was opened at Conſtantinople, where books of all | 


kinds were allowed to be printed, except on matters of religion; and 
rien ſome of the Turks underſtand fo much of aftronomy as enables 


life inf 


e molti em to calculate an eclipſe ; but the number is very ſmall, and they 
were generally regarded as perſons of extraordinary ſagacity. 
selbe 352. Profeſſimm.] The Turks univerſally agree in the general belief 


Mahomet's divine legation, but are divided into as many different 


expo. e Tags ; . 
5 as the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. The chief ecclefiaſtic, who is 


d dye 


nue led the Mufti, (ſignifying an expounder of the law) is of ſuch dig- 
eme that, whenever he comes into court, the emperor himſelf riſes 
ns. Im his ſeat, and advances to meet him. | | 

ure i On pecuniary conditions, other profeſſions are tolerated in Turkey; 
arid Jens, Greeks, Armenians, with other profeſſions of Chriſtianity, 
10 bach numerous, (See Art. 136.) | | 

mſelreg 363. Hiſtory.] In European Turkey is included the place of the 
oaſtingWMcient ſtates of Macedon and Greece. Theſe celebrated people, 


ha, 8 5 5 
er politics, and revolutions, were, on the commencement of the 


may btritian era, loft in the general conqueſts of the Romans. To the 
as Ital! remains of the Greek, or Eaſtern Roman empire, the Turks put 
11 as nl period by the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, in 145 3. 

m tha After making themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople, they continued 


rolecute their wars againſt the Chriſtians, till they had driven the 
wans from almoſt all the iſles in the Mediterranean ſea. Towards 
many, they long contended with the moſt formidable efforts, to 
ak through the territories of Hungary, Poland, and the other conti- 
das Chriſtian ſtates, and to overrun the weltern provinces of Eu- 
be. Apainit the Tartars and Ruſſians they were long victorious. 
1 the Perſians they had frequent wars, with various ſucceſſes. 
* Egyptians and the Arabs received cheir yoke, The Abyſſinians 
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dreaded their encounters. But, their military and their ecelegagicy 
inſtitutions began, at laſt, to loſe their energy. Their ill-compaa, 
empire began to break down by it's own weight. The firengt\ of 
Ruſſia has, in the courſe of the preſent century, become far too pay. 
erſul for the Turks. The Turkiſh empire ſeems to totter to it's fal. 
It's ſubjects are, in many places, ripe for revolution. It's miliary 
arts have not kept pace in improvement, with thoſe of ſurroundin 
nations. The revolutionizing French have attacked it as a ready prey, 
The Ruſſians, it's ancient enemies, are now it's defenders. It 15 fcarce! 
poſſible that the Turkiſh empire ſhould not, amidſt all this, experierceli 
ſome great revolution, | | 
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PART VII. 


DESCRIPTION or ASIA. 


tory ; 1t was here, according to their chronology, that the hu. 
man race firſt had their beginning, and after the deluge, it became a 
ceond time, the nurſery of mankind ; it was here the ſciences and arts 
114 their origin; here the firſt empires and kingdoms were founded, 
enpires now forgotten, but which in their day lorded it over che reſt 


lame. | 


hn the molt delicious fruits and fragrant plants, ſpices, gums, and 
halſams in exuberant profuſion. In the deſcription of the patriarch 
Abraham fitting in the tent door in the heat of the day, and lifting up 
his eyes, and looking, there ſeems a natural repreſentation of the 
nanners of the Aftatics at this day: reſt they love, and in this they in- 
(ulge; ſuch are the manners of the ſouthern inhabitants. Thoſe on 
lhe north are more hardy and alert. The native of Siberia, wrapped 


amd the roving Tartar on his fleet and active ſteed, ſcouring along the 
leſert, are in manners and way of life, a contraſt to thoſe who recline 
their eaſe, under the cooling verdure of the ſouth, or riding in ſtate 
on tie towering elephant, by the ſpreading umbrella evade the ſcorch- 
I'7 rays of the ſun. [See Sect. XI.) 

Various forms of idolatry, and the doctrines of Mahomet ſpread 
ret this extenſive continent. It's languages are the Arabic, Perſian, 
lalayan, Chineſe, Japaneſe, Tartarian, Ruſſian, and Turkiſh. 

Alla is bounded on the weſt by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean or 
Levant, the Archipelago, the Black Sea, and Europe ; on the north 
the Icy Sea; on the eaſt and ſouth by the Pacific and Indian 
ceans, It is ſituated between twenty-five, and one hundred and 
pity degrees of eaſt longitude, extending from the equator to the 
ngid Zone, and is about four thouſand eight hundred miles in 


he and four thouſand three hundred in breadth. It contains the 
dowing nations. f 


slA is remarkable for being the principal ſcene of Hebrew hiſ. 


tte world; aad here churches were firſt gathered in the Chriſtian 


This diſtinguiſhed quarter of the globe is remarkable for the ſere- 
ity of it's air, and the richneſs and fertility of it's ſoil, which brings 


tin furs, and drawn by his dogs over immeaſurable tracts of ſnow, 
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z * 21S Longitude from Greenwich 7 
. Countries. D E Chief Cities. Latitude. | — 8 
4 318 | | in Degrees, in Gio © 
4 | miles|miles Y. M. 8. D. M. 8. . . 
4 Bounds 
1 Indepen- |[undefined, Samarcand [39 50 o N.] 69 o — E. 4 36 — ber. 
dent Pfand as va- : 
Mogulean Z riable ase [Tibet 37 — — N.] 3 — — E. 5 40 — bet. 
Chinefe — the Tartars|Chynian 48 — — N.] 12 — — E8 4 — def. 
Ruſſian are excur- |'Tobolſki 58 12 18 N.] 68 12 45 E. 4 38 41 bo 
| ive. 
Perſia r30c[1 rooſI{pahan 32 25 oN.| 52 40 0 E. 3 31 20 bf Aſiatic 
4 India 2000[1000]Siam or Peguſ14 18 o N. 10 50 © E. J%H 43 20 bef. welt, and 
15 M ru!“ . : 
4 * 5 2000 1500 Delhi 28 20 — N.] 79 25 — E.] 5 16 — ber. to where 
xi * 1440112 600Pekin 39 54 30 N.] 116 14 15 E. 7 45 3 bet and Circa 
Fi | | ; dea on th 
4 Turkiſh Empire in Aſia includes the following: the welt, 
1 | 7 
1 Georgia |] 210] 140Teflis 43 o — N. 1 46 15 — Ez 10 — be twenty-{e1 
þ Turcomania] 360} zoo[Erzerum 39 56 35N.| 48 35 45 E.\3 14 23 bef twenty eit 
1 Diarbec 1 | _ e This 
Wil or Meſo- 560] 310IBagdat 34 20 © N. 43 46 30 E.j2 55 6 bef. quity, an 
I potamia 19 on | | | des, 
4 Natolia ol zog}Purfa or 3 28 JN. 3520 o E.. 21 20 if . L 
4 750] 3 Smyrna F [3 74-99 1 34-4 
bit Paleſtine 210] 90 Jeruſalem 31 55 8 N.] 27 19 45 E. 1 49 15 bet. 
i —_ . 270] 1hoAleppo 35 45 23 N. 37 20 © E. z 29 20: het. Prov 
1 art o 5 Se 
it — | - [1300[1200]Mecca 21 45 — N.] 40 55 — E. z 52 — bef, 
| Arabia Fol i 5 | u aco 
| | CHALT 
ASIATIC ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN AN D PACIFIC OCEANS, aa kkc 
— | - POTA M 
Name s. clic Towns Clanned by, of Names chief Towns. 0 farmed h n Tus co 
l : ** [trading with, af trading with, 
| 4 | MENI 
_ — — — 2— A 
New Hol-? 3 Gilolo, Gilolo, Dutch. CurDIST 
La, Sydney Cove. Engliſh, | 1 5 Borneo, Cay- i. 
| Borneo, | Open Trade.“ | 
Furile No Town Ruſſi 3 GEORGIA 
Iſlands, n 8 Achen, Ben-|Dutch and Me 
Japan, Jeddo, Dutch. e e | coolen, Engliſh. AG] 
Ladrone | G 8 | Batavia, Dutch ARETT 
ian, FOE”s nnr RIVA ö Bantam, OT of CIx 
Formoſa, Tai ouan fou, Chineſe. Andaman, Andaman, Open Trad. ATOLI1M 
Phillipines, Manilla, Spaniards, Nicobar, Nicobar, Open Trade. 41 A814 
Molucca, Victoria Fort, Dutch. Ceylon, Candy, Dutch. c 114 2 
Banda, Lantor, Dutch. Maldives, Caridon, Open Trade. DULI 
Amboyna, Amboyna, Dutch. Bombay, Bombay, Englim. ARAME] 
Celebes, Macaſſar, Dutch. 15 | | | brei w 
: 5 Ws 85 a TIN E. 
0 The cli 
New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland. New Hebrides, New Cz lnguage, 
ledonia, New Zealand, are uncoloniſed; and the Friendly, Society ane as in 
and Sandwich Iſlands, are but late diſcoveries. 355. N 
| | fits countr 
| brmer ar, 
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SECTION: XEI. 


Turkey in Aſia, 


bel, 
bel. Aſiatic Turkey is about one thouſand miles in length from eat to 
bef zeſt, and in breadth about eight hundred, from it's northern extremity 
bef. to where it mixes with the Arabian Deſerts. It has the Black Sea 
ber and Circaſſia on the north; Perſia on the eaſt; Arabia and the Levant 
5 dea on the ſouth; and the Archipelago, Helleſpont, and Propontis on 
the weſt, which ſeparate it from Europe. It is ſituated between the 
24 wenty-ſeventh and forty-fifth deg. eaſt longitude; and between the 
* menty-eightu and forty- fifth deg. north latitude. 
This country was the principal ſcene of ſcripture hiſtory in anti- 
bef, quity, and, in later times, of thoſe romantic expeditions, the cru- 
ades, : | | | e 
RY, 354+ Diviſions, ] It has been divided as in the following table, 
bet, | | 
| bef. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
bel. b A | 7 
RACO | | 
gn c ee OY | Baſſora Bagdat. 
ai . HALDEA. NA NE 
. IARBEC | > Re 
3 e 5 Diarbec, Orfa, Mouſul. 
777 ee | : | 8 
oe: UNCOMANIA OT AR- 
7 wh, | 
ut kg Erzerum, Van, 
CURDISTAN © e . 
5 Be 5 As Ninive, Betlis. , 
Trade. . ; 
885 CoA, including 
ih, MenGRELIA, Im- | Amarchia, Gonie. 
' akETTA, and part Georgia hath claimed independence, and put 
0 of CIRCASSIA, titſelf under the protection of Ruſſia, 
Too NaTOLIA, Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, Epheſus. 
14514, Amaſia, Trapezond, Sinope. 
Trad. ALADULIA. | Ajazzo, Marat. | | 
Satalia, Teraſſo. | | 


m. EC. 
4 with PALESs-J Aleppo, Antioch, Damaſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 

TINE., | Tripoli, Scanderoon, Jeruſalem. 
The climate, ſoil, air, produce, animals, commerce, manufactures, 
language, and profeſſion of religion, in this country are much the 
ane as in European Turkey. 
355- Mountains, Minerals, Waters. | The mountains and rivers of 
ls country are celebrated in the moſt ancient hiſtory ; among the 
brmer are Olympus, Taurus, Anti-Taurus, Ida, Caucaſus, Arrarat, 
Hermon, and Lebanon; of the latter are the Euphrates, the Dien, 
| | | te 


ew Ca 
oclety 


TI: 
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the Orortes, the Meander, the Sarabat, the Kara, and the Jordan; 


the lakes are the Caul-bugſhaw or Van, in Turcomania ; the Aſcha- NY 


nea, or Acſis, hear the towr of Nice; and the fea of Gallilee, or lake 
of Tiberias. | | . | | 
In the different diviſions of Aſiatic Turkey all manner of metas ard 
minerals are found, and almoſt every kind of precious ſtones, emerald; | 
in particular, of peculiar beauty, luſtre, and ſiæe. This country allo 
abounds with medicinal ſprings and baths. 
356. Curigſilies.] If we except the particular ſpots celebrated in an. | 
cient hiſtory, the curioſities of this country conſiſt chiefly in ancient 


ruins, eſpecially thoſe magnificent ones of Balbec and Palmyra. At! 


Jeruſalem they pretend to ſnew the exact places where the pariiculzr | 


actions and ſufferings of Jeſus happened, though it is well known 


that even the city itſelf does not ſtand on the ſame ſpot of ground it! 


did at that period: and the places that have been ſignalized or ren. Ml 
dered memorable, as the ſcenes of the moſt important events, with! 


whatever enthuſiaſm they may be reſorted to by pilgrims or devotecs, 
the convents, chapels, and temples, which Monkith zeal may have 
erected over them as ornaments, muſt, in the eye of the philoſophic 
antiquary appear as deformities, and as deſpoiling the places of an- 
cient hiſtory of their former ſimplicity, and contradicting their delcriy. 
tion. | 


357. Hiſtory.) Aſiatic Turkey has undergone a part of the mot] 
remarkable revolutions that have happened in the world; for it has 
all, or part of it, been in ſubjection ſucceſſively to the Aſſyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Medes, Perſians, Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, T:rtars,} 
Abſolute deſpotiſm is the conſtitution of Turkey, 18“ 
fate has been the ſame with that of the Turkith empire in general, 


and Turks. 


which was ſketched above. 


SECTION XIII. 


Tartary . 


The vaſt regions of Tartary, taken in their full extent, ſtretch trom 


Muſcovy on the weſt, to the Pacific Ocean on the caſt; and fro tig 

nations of China, India, Perſia, and Turkey on the {\uth, to the im, 
penetrable frozen regions of the northern pole. It lies on the nort! Of 
the thirtieth deg. north latitude, and extends from fifts to on? dg 
dred and ninety deg. eaſt longitude. It's grand diviſions are Ruſſang 
Chineſe, Mogulean, and Independent Tartary. The boundre 9 


this country, which is almoſt, or perhaps altogether a+ exter{:'* 


; - * * * . * 5 ge . 
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{:riptions, are but incorrectly defined by geographers, they are often 
nknown even by the neighbouring nations. The line, for inſtance, 
hat divides Muſcovy from Tartary, is not known even to the Ruſſians 
nemſelves; the ſame may be ſaid of the boundaries that ſeparate it 
om China and Perſia : the truth is, thoſe parts of the country through 
which the lines of diviſion paſs, are very thinly, if at all, inhabited; 
they are deſert and waſte, and therefore of very little value. It's di- 
nenſions, therefore, and diviſions, are rather involved in obſcurity ; but 
ographers have made them as follows ; length four thouſand miles, 


r:adth two thouſand four hundred. 

it 358. Diviſions.] 

at 

in] Provinces Tcavuns. Provinces Towns. 
it WH kamtſchatka. Petropaulouſki. Oſtiak. Kortſkoi. 
- kutſcoi. Jakutſkoi. Circaſſian and Terki. 
tu Dattki. Brat{1. Aſtracan Tartars. Aſtracan. 

5, Thibet and Poion. Siberia. Tobolſkoi. 
e Vongul Tartars. Kudak. Kalmuc and Bokharia. 
ne Ganoieda. Mangaſia. Uſbec Tartars. Samarcand. 


359. Climate, Soil, Animals. ] The ſoil of this extenſi ve country 


1 ſiftened in frigidity on the north; and it's climate or air, and it's 
nimals, correſpond with the variety. 1 

The mountains, woods, and deſerts of Tartary abound in various 
kinds of deer and wild fowl. Here are likewiſe wild mules and 
it's WM bores, camels, dromedaries, wild boars, tigers, leopards, goats, foxes, 
ral, bears, wolves, lynxes, and a variety of other animals; and the rivers 

ad lakes abound both in fiſh and fowl. 

360. Mountains, Rivers, Sc.] The principal mountains are thoſe of 
Caucaſus in Circaſſia, which extend from Aſia Minor, through the 
worth part of Perſia, as far as the Indies and the burning mountains of 
famtſchatka. The mines in Siberia are ſaid to contain gold, ſilver, 
ron, copper, lapis lazuli, jaſper and loadſtones. 0 

The principal rivers are che Wolga, the Oby, the Geneſa, or Tenſka, 
he Lena and Argun. The principal lakes are the Baikal, the Kiſan 
id the Kologal. | | | 

301. Trade.) The principal articles of commerce, with the few 


| alracan, however, carry on a conſiderable traffic with the Perſians in 
om leather, woollen and linen cloth, &c. and the court of Ruſſia has 
ee bent among them ſome French refugees and other mechanics and hul- 
lndmen, to inſtruct them in the culture of vines and mulberry trees, 
ir the eſtabliſhing a filk manufacture, and the making of wines. 

Since the baniſhment of Swediſh and Ruſſian priſoners into Siberia, 
ume manufactures have commenced there. ; 5 
302. Manners, Language.) The manners, the profeſſions of reli— 
gon, and the languages of the Tartars are various. The Manche 
guage is thovght by the Tartars to be the moſt elegant and copious 
u the world. (See Art. 131.) | | 


63. Curia- 


2 
A 
- 


naries from ſpontaneous fertility, on it's ſouthern confines, to where it 


Tartars who trade, are ſkins, beavers, drugs, and fiſh. The natives of 
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363. Crrie/rties.} In ſome of the deſerts of Tartary, al moſt # Pruvincess 
acceſlible, ſome ſpacious edifices have been diſcovered almoſt covered! Vache, 
with the ſand, and in theſe have been found urns, lamps, ſtatue, Cora. 
armour, trappings for horſes and elephants, and of manuſcripts ſom [oatonges 
mouſands of volumes. "Theſe may ſhew that Tartary has not alway, 
been unacquainted with ſciences and arts, Zinghis Khan and Tamer. 
lane, thoſe dreadful ravagers of the earth, and deſtroyers of th 
human race, and their carly deſcendants, were famous for their learn 
irg. bol-haria and the neighbouring provinces then formed the ſeat 
of literature, politeneſs, and luxury. 

364. Iliſtory.] But little is known of the ſtate of Tartary in anti- 
quity, when 1t was called by the name of Scythia. In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, Jenghis Khan, of the tribe of the Moneolg 
in Moguleſtan, carried the ravages of war through almoſt all the 
countries of the eaſt; and after hir. Tamerlane, in the latter end of 
the fourteenth century, ſpread his conqueſts over a principal part q 
Aſia. | 
The Tartars are partly in ſubjection to the Turks or the Ruſſians 
in part independent. Even where in ſubjection, they ſcarcely own thy 
reſtraints of regular government. The free Tartars are ſtiil a gre 
paſtoral nation. 'The milk of mares and the fleſh of horſes, with mea 
of millet ſeed, conſtitute their principal food. France, under it's old 
government, endeavoured to maintain an amicable correſpondenc 
with the Tartarian Cham, that it might occaſionally let looſe hi 
hordes upon the Turks, or Ruſſians, It ſeems probable that the pr: 
dual civilization of the Ruſſian empire may at laſt reduce the Tartan 
to the ſettled life of huſbandmen, artiſans, and merchants. The Tar 
tar tribes are diſtinguiſhed as the greateſt of Aſiatic conquerors. But 


O : . 5 . 
they have been continually embodied with the nations which they {ut 


duced. 
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SEC. TTO N XLII. prdens, 
| Ihe anima 
China. les ſucep, 
| t der, amor 
The great empire of China lies on the eaſtern borders of the cori ang a bag 


ens for their 


m 


\ 
4 Js 


nent of Afia, and is divided from Chineſe Tartary on the north by 
prodigious wall, and in ſome places by inacceflible mountains; ont 


eaſt it is bounded by the Yellow Sea, and Pacific Ocean, which ſep . f 
rates it from America; on the ſouth by the Chineſe Sea and the bing 1 W 
dom of Tonquin ; and on the weſt by Tibet, between which and Ch 5 es 
na, vaſt deſerts and mountains intervene. | C 5 t ; 
365. Diviſions, It is ſituated between twenty-one and forty-tot 3 8 m 
deg. north latitude, and ninety- four and one hundred and thirty -thre Zus. 


deg. eaſt longitude, Wl exquiſite t 


Provinces 
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Provinces | Towns. _ Provinces. Tuns. 
Vache, Niuche. Rantum. Chinchis. 
Corea, | Petcheo. Nanking. Nanking. 
laatonge. Chinyam. Chekiam, Nimpo, Chuſan. 
pin; Pekin, Honan. Honan. 
Ua. Tayen. Huquam. Toangfu. 
Vall. Sigan. Kiamſi. Nankan. 
rekien. Fochen, Amoy. Suchuen. Tchinten,Queyano 
Canton. e en, AQuechen. hechen. 
um. Quelin. Yunnan, Yunnan, 


The Chineſian Iſlands are Formoſa, Ainan, Macao, and the Buſhee 
lands. 
zee. Climate, Soil.] As this extenſive country lies under a variety 
if climates, the air is very different. The ſour of China is expoſed 
v tropical heats and periodical rains, while the rivers of the north 
me generally frozen for ſome months during the winter, The inter- 
eng parts are temperate and pleaſant. The foil is Iikewiſe equally | 
nriable, though every part of the country is fertile, either from na- 
we or 1ndefatigable induſtry, The lands are very flat in many places; 
nd, as the Chineſe delight in plains, they have levelled, with great 
our, many ſpots among the mountains. In thoſe provinces which 
ne leaſt fertile, the mountains are clothed with abundance of fine 
rees, which, by means of rivers and canals, are conveyed to every 
an of the empire. | $4 ab | 
367. Plants, A.:imals,) China produces corn, and a variety of 
rin, particularly rice, in the culture of which the Chineſe are very 
ious, as they are likewiſe in that of cotton, from which two ar— 
cles the chief of them are clothed and fed; teas, ſugar, tobacco 3 
nd fruits, as apples, pears, apricots, peaches, figs, grapes, eſpecilal:y 
e!'cnt muſcadines, oranges, pomegranates, pine-apples, olives, 
medicinal herbs and roots, and many others, to which we are ſtran- 
es; canes, junk>, bamboos, the pea-tree, pepper-tree, varniſh-trees, 
e tallow-tree, white wax-tree, oil-tree, banana-tree, the mango, and 
piny others, whoſe. perpetual bloom, unfading verdure, and odoris 
bus ſcents, would render them the admiration of the fineſt European 
ardens, | | 
(he animals of this country are elephants, camels, horſes, oxen, 
ls, ſivep, hogs, tigers, leopards, bears, boars, buffaloes, a variety 
der, among which is the odoriferous roebuck, fo called from it's 
con ing a bag of very ſtrong muſk; and a very ſmall ſtag, kept in gar- 
* A for their extraordinary beauty, with a great number of other ani- 
[i 4 ä 85 
74 The birds are eagles, cranes, ſtorks, the birds of paradiſe, golden 
kings, pelicans, peacocks, pheaſants, geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and a nun- 
res variety of others, | ES 
Moſt of the fiſh common in Europe are found here, beſides ſeveral 
{oF extraordinary fine flavour, and vaſt magnitude, wholly unknown 
thong us. The yellow fiſh, caught in the river Yang-tſe-kiang is of 
 0xquifite taſle, and ſome of them are eight hundred pounds weight. 
vixcel | 1 


4 


— — II . 
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| however, entirely ſubſiſt by gathering the particles of the gold, that; 
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hoſe beautiful little creatures, the gold and ſilver fiſh of Chin 
abound here in the ponds of the curious, | | 9 
he ſhining beauty and diverſity of colour in their inſects bag 


deſcripiion, and the women fix them, by way of ornament, on the 


heads ; but the moſt profitable are their prodigious numbers of file 


worms and bees. They have another valuable ſpecies of inſeg 
which prepare a wax more beautiful than that of bees, and quite tran 
parent, 


368. Mountains, Mines, and Springi.] In China Proper there 21 


four m uatains, but in the following provinces they are extremely n 
merous : Yunnan, Kei-:ckeiou, Se-tchuen, Fo-kien, the weſt par: 
Tcho-kiang, ard the inland parts of Quang tong and Quang. s, 4 
province of Kiangnan, and the great diſtrict of Hœi-tcheou, are te 
dertd a moſt uninhabitable from their amazing numbers and height. 


Theſe mountains abound with various metals and minerais, amor 
the former of which are ſeveral mines of gold and ſilver, but, from pc 


litical motives, they are not much worked; great numbers of peopl 


washed down from the mountains. Here are likewiſe mines of co 
per, ſure of which are white, lead, iron, and quick ſilver, great qual 


ties of porobyry, and quarries of the fineſt marble, rock cryſtal, a 


aſb- os : pit-coal is dug in great plenty, as well as loadſtones, cinn 
bas, vitriol, lum, lapis lazuli, and a kind of jaſper. 

Me.:jc.nal waters, both hot and cold, abound in China, and the 
are ſeveial curious ſprings, which regularly ebb and flow. The watt 


of a lake in the iſland of Haynan are ſaid to be ſo greatly ſaturat 


with petriſying particles, that all bodies, even fiſhes, loſe their origi 
nature, and are converted into ſtone. 


369. Rivers, Lakes, Canals.] The rivers of China are the Fat 
or Blue River; the Hoambo, or Yellow River; the Xo, whoſe uf 


ters are ſuppoſed to cure divers diſeaſes ; the Kin-xa, or Golden! 
ver, ſo named from the great quantity of gold. ſand it contains; 
'Yamour ; the Argun ; and a number of others. 

The lakes are numerous, two of the principal among them are P 


Kiang and Sihu. 


But the canals are moſt extraordinary: by means of theſe the li! 


and navigable rivers, throughout all the parts of this extenſive empit 


for thouſands of miles, have a communication with each other, a 
the waters ſeem alive with the multitudes of veſſels, barges, and bo 
on their ſurface. 5 5 | 

I here is ſcarce a city or village in China, eſpecially in the fouthe 
provinces, but enjoys the benefit of ſome navigable river, lake, ce 
or arm of the ſea ; ſo that almoſt as many people reſide on the water 
on the land. Wherever there is a town on ſhore there is another 
boats upon the water, and many people are born, live, and die the 
hogs, poultry, dogs, and other domeſtic animals being kept on boat 
as on ſhore, | | 1855 

Beſides theſe veſſels, there are a prodigious number of floats of tim 


. * perpetually paſſing up and down the rivers and canals, which cat! 
_ Prodigious number of people upon them. Some of theſe floats an 
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nile in length, and the proprietors build little huts upon them, where 
hey live till they have diſpoſed of their timber, which they, carry 
Qmetimes in this manner a thouiand miles. | 

Tune canals of So appear diminutive, when compared with thoſe 
of this country. In ſome provinces, however, the inland navigation 
of China 1s very -incomplete, and attended with great trouble and 
anger, through their ignorance of the contrivance of locks, Where 
the country is not quite flat they muſt have, as with us, their upper 
ind lower canals ; the bottom of the paſſage between theſe, is an in- 
dined plane of hewn ftone, of which alſo the ſides of the canal are 
formed ; the w ter pours rapidly down this ſluice or paſſage, and 
bouts, in deſcending from a ſuperior to an inferior canal, are ahardon- 
el to the fury of the current, notwithſtanding the danger that muſt at- 
tend ſo rapid a paſſage. On the other hand, in aſcending this ſluice, 
or paſſage, they are dragged up by main force; four or five hundred 
hoztmen, aſſiſted by capſtans, being neceſſary to draw a barge from a 

bwer to a higher canal. | | 
o. Commerce and Manufactures.] The Chineſe carry on a conſi- 
terable traffic with the European nations, with whom they deal, for 
rady money, deſpiſing the manufactures of every country but their 
own, The articles exported from thence are raw ſilk, cotton, manu- 
fatured filks, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, painted gauzes, teas, china-ware, 
kckered-ware, paper, and the ink which is well known to us under 
tie name of Indian ink. 5 Bs 

371. Curi fities.] Among the mountains of China are ſome remark- 
able volcanos and waterfalls. The celebrated wall, which divides 
China from Tartary, is carried over mountains and valleys ; it is one 
tiouſand five hundred miles long, from twenty to twenty-five feet 
hgh, and ſufficiently broad for fix horſemen to travel abreaſt, with» 
out the ſmalleſt inconvenience. Though this wall has ſtood more than 
one thouſand eight hundred years, it is ſtill pretty entire, being com- 
poſed chiefly of bricks, and built with ſuch a ſtrong cement, or mor- 
ar, as ſeems to bid defiance to the ravages of time; it is ſtrengthened 
towers, gates, and bulwarks ; and, before, the conqueſt of China 
by the Tartars, was uſually garriſoned by a million of ſoldiers. 

In the plains, the canals are. a wonderful improvement, and beſpeak 
lie extraordinary diligence of the people; among the rocks and moun- 
ans their roads are ſtill more aſtoniſhing. | 

Over the river Saffrany there is a bridge, conſiſting of a ſingle 
arch, whoſe ſpan is four hundred cubits, and it's height five hundred, 
and it connects two mountains. The Cientao, or road of pillars, in 
tie proviace of Xenfi, is ſufficiently broad for four horſes to travel 
wreaſt, and near four miles in length; it is defendcd by an iron 
lng, and unites the ſummits of ſeveral mountains, in order to 
nod all the devious windings to the capital; it is partly ſupported 
ly beams, but in moſt places, from the great depth of the valleys, it 
its upon ſtone pillars of a tremendous height. The bridge of chains 
lung over a frightful valley, in the neighbourhood of King tung, ap- 
Mais a [ill more extraordinary kind of communication. Some of the 
Vineſe bridges are built upon barges, chained together in ſuch a man» 

| $70. | ner 
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Art, 132.) 


A tuperiition has erected to fabulous deities pagodas, or temples, 


in beauty and variety. 


at leaſt they are pronounced ſo ſhort, that there is no diftinguilting 
above one ſyHable or ſound in them; but the ſame word, as expretk 


which has a real melody, that conſtitutes the eflence and diſtinguiſhing 


| every other diſtant nation that the Europeans have viſited. 
contains prodigious quantities of books; in every city there arc c 


conſtitutes one of the chief employments of their learned, They I 
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ner as to ſeparate at pleaſure, and let veſſels paſs them. The bonch 
of ſome of the mountains are penetrated with ſpacious caverns, * 
c ers have roads cut through them of conſiderable length. (See 
nathematie; 
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de triumphal arches in China, erected in memory of thei: prev 
prioaces, legiſlators, philoſophers, &c. are ſaid to be one thouſing 
on” bundren. of which two hundred are remarkably magnifcent 


even in the molt arid deſerts, and on the moſt barren mountains, in 
incredible labour and expence. Before the gates of every gieat town 
ther: are likewiſe beautiful towers of a ſimilar conſtruction. Of 11 
ti eſe towers that of Nan-kivg claims the pre-eminence, it is called 
the Porcelain Tower, being wholly covered with the moſt beautifadl 
china, which ſtill retains it's original beauty, though it has cod neue worship. 
four hundred years. The tower is built in an octangular form, 24M nion, and 
is nine ſtories high; between every ſtory there is a kind of pent-houſ- WM cri aps, he 
ſh-d, o projecting cornice, on the outſide of the tower, on the cor fhbtne do! 
ners of hich are hung little bells, which jingle with the wind. Thi tic Chinese 
tower, from the ground to the top of the ball which terminates it, cle, and t 
near three hundred feet high, each (tory decreaſing in breath as it düſciples the 
riſes in height; and the whole forms an elegance of appearance be ti: exerciſe 
yond any ancient or modern piece of architecture to be met with the inn. 
the eaſt, © | | | in the expre 
The fire-works of the Chineſe exceed thoſe of all other nation; bot 574. LHiſt 
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372. Language, Learning. ] The language of the Chineſe conſi 
only of three hundred and thirty words, which are all monoſyllabks 


with ſtronger or weaker tone, has different ſignifications; accordingly 
when the language is accarately ſpoken, it makes a ſort of mufe 


character of the Chineſe tongue. The characters of the Chineſe ar 
as ſingular as their language; they have not like us, any alphabe 
containing the elements, or, as it were, the principles of their word 
Inſtead of an alphabet, they uſe a kind of hieroglyphics, whereot the 
have above eiphty thouſand ; every one of theſe characters {ignites 
word, or a whole ſentence, but their moſt learned men are hail 
maſters of them all: thoſe, however, in common uſe do not excec 
three thoufand, which are underſtood in every part of the empire. 

Learning is eſſentially neceſſary to qualify a man for every pubi 
employment, and the only means of advancement in this part ol ti 
world; it is not therefore to be wondered that the Chineſe, in the 
Kill in the ſciences, their reſearches and acquirements, were ſuperior 


There are a vaſt number of public libraries in China, each of wle 


leges and obſervatories; and to watch the heavens, both night and Cal 


* 
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recorded an eclipſe, which happened 2155 years before the Chr! 
5 | l 
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a; but eclipſes and comats are the principal phenomena of which 
der have any account till much later periods. The Jeſuits aflined 
dem in reguiating their calendar, and from them much of their preſent 


-thematical Knowledge is derived. | 
73. Religians Profe(ſtons. | Various forms of idolatry deform this 


eas o #1 . .* » 
* improved country. Lheir deities appear to have been men eminent 
Ft WJ: cir ſeveral ages, particularly the inventors of arts and ſciences ; 
He. 1 $ , « 2 o . a — 1 

ney alſo worthip things inanimate, as mountains, Woods, and rivers: 


but never ſacrifice to vice, as 18 cuſtomary with moſt Pagans, and they 
knowledge one Supreme Being. 

The enperor, being of the Tartar race, follows the worſhip of 
we Daly Lama. There are three other {ets in China, viz. the fol- 
ers of Li-Laokun ; the diſciples of the celebrated Confuſcius; and 
ne worſhippers of the idol Fo, or Foki, the founder of the Chineſe 


5 lation, and this lect is much more numerous than the former two. 
ms Þþ ethaps, bowever, it would hardly be the part of candour to rank the 
cor WY bine doctrines of Confucius with the groſs and idolatrous tenets of 
[ih tie Chinele 3 he taught that God was a moſt pure and perfect prin- 
t iche, and the fountain and eſfence of all beings ; he enjoined on his 
4 aciples the ſtricteſt morality, a diſregard of riches and pleaſure, and 
be de cverciſe of every virtue: and this great and good philoſopher, 


by the innocent ſanctity of his manners, recommended his precepts 
in tie expreſſive language of conduct, which ſpeaks louder than words. 
374. Hiſtory.] This empire is certainly of very great antiquity; but, 


nM th: internal revolutions that have happened among che Chineſe, they 
je bre for 1000 years back, at different periods, had conteſts with the 
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Tartars, by whom they were finally ſubdued in 1645, and their con- 
querorz, ünce that period, have commixed with thoſe whom they 


their conquerors. Chriſtianity, though once extenſively received in 
tie Chineie empire, has been, fince, in a great meaſure, proſcribed. 


the encroachments of the Europeans in the Eaſt. Science, ſuperſti- 


ora von, military force, and the prejudices of antiquity, are the great 
{ 11M breſervatives of the ſtability of their empire. When Britain lately 
ifes nt a magnificent embaſſy, to open with them a commercial inter- 


12rd! 
XC 


courſe, their jealouſy of the Britiſh greatneſs in the Eaſt induced them 
to wa:ch the motions of the embaſſy with very vigilant inſpection, 
and to retain them under great reftraint. A Dutch embaſſy, ſoon 


pub ter, following the Britiſh, approached the Chineſe with a ſervile ve- 
of 11 veration, as if they had gone to bear the homage of {laves, and were, 
the thor fore, more acceptable than the Britiſh, In the immenſe extent 
rior of tie empire, the ambaſſadors both Datch and Britiſh, diſcovered the 


mt aſtoniſhing diverſities of manners, cultivation, natural ſcenery, in- 
which <ultry add trade, proſperity, and decay. But all that they ſaw con- 
fe c <urred to convince them, that nothing was wanting but European 
de fence, and the European means of communicating knowledge, by an 
« 1 fy alphabet, and through the channel of the preſs, to raiſe Chineſe 
nit ization to a wonderfully perfect ate. It is probable, that an ea- 

I Fi:3 ter 


the other ancient nations, has been aggrandized by fables. Beſides 


lxtved. Since that era, the Tartars have been incorporated with 


the Chineſe have guarded, with a wiſe and jealous vigilance, againſt 
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fier and more free communication may be at length opened between 
China and Europe. They ſaw the groſſeſt abuſes in the adminigre. 
tion of the Chineſe government. e 


Engliſh and 
Dutch, 


Naugrac ut, 
ſeſuat, 
Patna 
MM vas | Necbal , 

| Cote, 


Notas, 
| | doret, 
SECTION XIV. Y [ciclmere, 
| Tata, or $11 
India. i Packnor, 


All the iſlands in the Indian Ocean, and many in the Pacific, with | 
the whole coaſt of Aſia, from Arabia to where it borders upon Japan, Coaſts. 
are ſometimes included under the general name of the Eaſt Indies; 


Dacca. Candiſh, Medipour. 
| Engliſh 


| and under the diſtinct title of India, or Hindooſtan, is compreh nded! OREN 

; an extenſive country, bounded on the north by "Tibet and Uſbeck | 

| 'Tartary ; on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean; on the eaſt by China 

and the Pacific; and on the weſt by the Indian Ocean and Perſia, 

| It is ſituated between one and forty degrees of north latitude, and be. 

5 tween ſixty-ſix and one hundred and nine degrees eaſt Jongitude, | 

E _ comprehending the Mogul's empire, and numerous ſmaller kingdoms ;I 

. 4 extenſive continental territories, claimed by the Engliſh Eall-India 

„ Company, and ſettlements alſo of other European ſqations. 

| 375. Diviſſons.] This vaſt country is generally divided into three LE 

| parts: 1. The Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, on the eaſt; READ Rs 

2. On the north, the main land, or empire of the Great Mogul; 

: 3. On the weſt, the Peninſula within, or on this fide the Ganges, 

: The two latter diviſions are alſo called the Hither India, or Hindoo-} 

ſtan, and the other the Farther India, The diviſions are all extenſive, 

and very populous. e 

The Farther Peninſula 

Kingdoms, Toauns. Kingdoms. Toawns. 

ö Acham, Chandara. Malacca, Malacca. 4 

Ava, „ Tonquin, Cachao or Keccio. Polygamy 

Arracon, Arracon. Laos, Lanchang. im man! 

| Pegu, Pegu. Cochin China, Thoanoa. rity is pro 

| Martaban, Martaban, - Cambodia, Cambodia, emed by 

: | Siam, | Siam. Chiama. Pacdram. lie moſt deſſ 
= MocuL's EmyIRE. ny TM 

i Provincess Towns, Provinces. | Towns, lie valleys a 

Bengal, Calcutta, Multan, Multan. wy 0 { 

Fort William, Kaican, Kaican, 3 

| Engliſh, | Hugh: PR Cabul. bus; d 
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; Malda, Berar. Berar. 

a rel and ] Chatigan. Chitor. Chitor. 
8 Dutch, Caſſumbazar. Ratipor, Ratipor. 

Naugracut, Naugracut. Narvar, Narvar. 

ſeſuat, Rajapour, Gualeor, Gual-or, 

Patna | Paina. Agra, Agra. 

Necbal, - Necbal. Delly, D-! Y. 

Gore, Gore. Lahor, orPencah, Lahor. 

Rotas, Rotas. Hendowns, Hendowns. 

doret, Jaganal. Caſſimere, Caſſimere. 

ſelelmere, Jeſſelmere. Jengapour, Jengapour. 

Tata, or Sinda, Pata. Aſmer, or Bando, Aſmer. 

Backnor, Bucknor, 
41 The Hither Peninſula. 
an, Ciaſts. Chief T owns. 
5; WW ConoManDEL. Madura, Tanjour, Trincombar, Danes. Ne- 
led} gapatan, Dutch.— Piſnagar, Portanova, Dutch. 
* | Son St. David, Engliſh.—Pondicherry, Co- 
10a 


nymere, French. Coblon, Sadraſapatan, 


ſia, Dutch. - St. Thomas, Portugueſe.— Fort St, 
0 George, or Madras, Englih.—Pellicate, Dutch. 
de, Golconda, Gani, or Coulor diamond mines, 
nes — Maſſulapatan, Engliſh and Dutch. Vi.aca- 
dn patan, Engliſn.—Bimlipatan, Dutch. --Orixa, 
oy Ballafore, Engliſh. 


mu 109 ABARs Tegapatan, Dutch.—Argengo, Engliſh.—Cochin, 
4 Dutch. —Callicut, Tellicherry, Engliſh, —Ca- 
nanore, Dutch. Monguelore, Baſſilore, Dutch 


5 and Portugueſe.— Raalconda diamond mines. 
os Cawar, Engliſh.— Goa, Portugueſe, — Raja- 


pore, French. — Dabal, Engliſh. — Dundee, 
Shoule, Portugueſe.—Bombay, Engliſh. —Baſ- 
ſaim, Salſette, Daman, Portugueſe.— Surat, 
Swalley, Barak, Engliſh and Dutch. Ame- 
dabat, Cambaya, Diu, Portugueſe. 


Civ: 8 Polygamy, the doctrines of Mahomet, and various forms of idolatry 
tform many parts of this land. In the European ſettlements Chriſti- 
ity is profeſſed. Each of the numerous kingdoms of India are 
gorerned by one, and ſometimes more kings, or princes, who exert 
lite moſt deſpotic power over their ſubjects. 5 
376. Climate and Soil.] The air in the northern parts of India 1s 
fry dry and healthy, but in the ſouthern provinces, eſpecially in. 
tie valleys and low lands near the ſea, and rivers, it is very hot and 
noiſt, In ſome places they are obliged to erect their houſes upon 
liph pillars, to ſecure them from the floods during the rainy ſeaſon, 
which time they have no communication with each otier but by 
bits; and ſuch ſtorms of wind, thunder, and lightning happen oy 
$16 be 
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their ſurface, 


on the other. Thus a ſouth-weſt wind prevails for months on the col 
of Malabar, attended by prodigious and conſtant rains, while the we! 


the change of the monſoon, no veſſel dare venture ta tay on the coal 


not take it's riſe from the hoſom of the earth, but deſcends from Hea 


they think themſelves favoured by Heaven if they are permitted i 
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the equinoxes on the ſhifting of the monſoons, as are ſeldom (ec tn 
Europe. The year is not divided into ſummer and winter, as ith y. 
but into the dry and wet ſeaſons, or into the eaſterly and weſterly 
monſoons. The monſoons are periodical winds, which prevail in th, 
tropical climates ; during our ſummer they blow from the north. eit; 
and during our winter again from the ſouth-weſt, When rhe torms 
ceaſe, which take place upon their changing, there are ſea and and 
breezes near the coaſt, which ſhift every twelve hours. 

The foil is in general exceedingly fertile, eſpecially thoſe parts that! 
are overflowed by the floods, which, like tnoſe of the Nile, are peri. 


dical, and enrich the grounds with the mud and ſiime they depokite un 
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377. Plants, Animals, Minerals.] India produces corn, rice, Pep- 
per, and a variety of garden plants and drugs; pomegranate:, tag. bes, and 
riads, citrons, dates, grapes, almonds, guavas, cocoa-mit:, plumz, Europe are 
plantains, mangoes, pine apples, lemons, oranges, limes, melons. j ic-MſWrrouoht pla 
cas, mulberries, and a variety of apples, pears, and other fruits; ſagt- Hor vive 
canes, cotton, indigo, &c, | The emp 

The quadrupeds are elephants, rhinoceroſes, camels, dremedarie Wiſ}:r511, fron 
horſes, aſſes, mules, oxen, and buffaloes ; tigers, lions, leopards, wolves, e ſadultry 
jackals, mulk cats, very large bats, apes, and monkeys ; red deer, H rere; ever 
low deer, elks, antelopes, ſheep, goats, kids, hogs, hares, &c. birds Mile kino: 
the moſt beautiful plumage embelliſh the foreſt. 'The rivers abou iiſke Bay of B 
in fiſh, but many of them are greatly infeſted by crocodiles. Serpen:io the prod 
and ſcorpions abound-in every part of India; and muſketoes, locus bons of Har 
and other inſects of a ſinülar nature, are very troubleſome to the ¹t! greatly i 
bitants. The mines yield gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, amethyſt nolt populoi 
beryls, aſterias, or cats' eyes, and other precious ſtones, or gem) on it annv 
Travellers inform us, that mines of lead, iron, copper, and even five d Portu pu 
are found in Hindooſtan; and quarries of ſtone are in great plenty. E teafures 

378. Mountains, Rivers. ] The moſt remarkable mountains in Inder the re: 
are thoſe of Caucaſus, which divide it from Uſbeck Tartary, and theo impolit 
of Naugracut, which ſeparate it from Tibet; beſides theſe, there «Wſnonoft then 
chains of mountains, on both peninſulas, running from north to (our Ween filled b 
almoſt the whole length of the country. On the Hither, or Weltc:iſmubles and 
Peninſula, it is ſummer on one fide of theſe mountains when it is winteWnoical in t! 
every kind 
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ther is ſerene on the coaſt of Coromandel on the eaſt: and when, 0 


of Coromandel, they periodically return to Bombay on the welt, 

The principal rivers, in the Farther India, are the Domes, ti 
Megon, the Menan, and the Ava; in the Hither India, are the Indu 
and the Ganges. The Indians are perſuaded, that the Ganges doe 


yen into the paradiſe of Devendre, and from thence into Hindookm 

they therefore hold it's waters in the greateſt reverence, crowding 1 
* 3 Py ; 

multitudes from the remoteſt parts of the country to waſh in them 


expire on it's banks; and he who accidentally meets death by n 
ile = waters 
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waters, is not only ſuppoſed to have been himſelf purified from ſin, 
Mt that even hi, ſurviving family participate in the bleſſing, and they 
ae ever after treated with pecultar marks of reſpect and regard. Such 


f 
0 ne the miſt⸗Kken notions of that pour harmleſs race, the Hindoos, or 
i WH Gentoos ; their prieſts are the Bramins, the followers of the celebrated 
ns WH umma. To be a ftranger among theſe people is a ſufficient ſecurity, 
nd WY orons are fornihed by hoſpitality, and when a peaſant is aſked for 
tr, he runs With alacrity, and fetches milk. f 5 
at 379. Mannfattnres, Commerce.) The different kingdoms and pro- 
io. ces of India trafic with each other, and with the neighbouring 
n land-, the nations of China, Tartary, Perſia, and Arabia; but their 
macipal trade is with European nations. The exports are geld, 
p- da nonds, ivory, filks, muflins, chintzes, dimities, calicoes, lackered 
ma. vices, and various toys, different kinds of gums, drugs, &c. From 
m. Europe are imported broad cloth, lead, flints, and cutlery wares, 
„e- Wrought plate, watches, and Jooking-glafles, with other goods of in- 


Fa- cor value for the uſe of the natives. | | 

The empire of Hindooſtan, particolarly the kingdom or province of 
erg, from the mildneſs of it's climate, the fertility of it's ſoil, and 
[Wie induttry of the Hindoos, has been always remarkable for it's com- 
be Wrecce; every village has it's canal, every town it's river, and the 
eile kingdom the Ganges, which, falling by various mouths into 
01: 0Mhe Bay of Bengal, opens a communication with the ocean for export- 
nz the produce and manufactures of this fainous country. While the 
touſe of 'amerlane filled the throne of Hindooſtan, the balance of trade 
x2 greatly in favour of Bengal. it was at that period one of the richeſt, 
nolt populous, and beſt cultivated kingdoms in the world: the bul- 
lon it annually received from the Enoliſh, Dutch, French, Danes, 
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ver! Portugueſe; the gold from the Gulfs of Arabia and Perſia, and 
7 he treaſures from the other parts of India, were prodigious. Even 
1 nd Þnder the revolted viceroys it appeared ſuperior to the partial rapine of 
10 oe impolitic nabobs, who plundered the people but to ſquander it 
re u net them; and the catalogue of it's calamities ſeems only to have 
(0171 een filled by the coming in of foreigners. Since that period the 
elt ubles and civil wars, which have ravaged this kingdom, have been 
wimeßzgical in the extreme. The country has been depopulated, diſtreſs 
e coifevery kind has ſucceeded to plenty and eaſe, manv of the principal 
e we res have been rendered deſolate, the moſt fertile fields in the world 
en, 0 ad waſte, and near five millions of harmleſs and induſtrious people 
e coaiiier expelled or deſtroyed. 


33), Langnages.] The inhabitants. of Siam, in the Farther Penin— 
a, uſe two languages; the one calle! properly Siameſe, and the other 
li; the former, which is the language commonly ſpoken, has thirty- 
en letters; the latter, which is the learned language, or that in 
ch their books or writings are compoſed, has thirty-three letters, 
| conſonants; the vowel; and diphthongs are expreſſed by peculiar 
laratters diſtin&t from the letters, as in the Hebrew. Both theſe 
"gages are written from left to right, and reſemble the hineſe, in 
ily confiſting of monoſyllables, and having neither conjugation 
2 nor 
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nor declenſion; like that too, they are both highly accented, ſo that 
the delivery of them approaches nearly to ſinging. | 

The inhabitants of Malacca, in the Farther India, are accounted 
i mere ſavages in their manners; yet their language is eſteemed the 
ſ | fineſt in all the Indies. 

li | The languages of Hindooſtan, or the Hither India, are various but 
may all be included under three general heads : | 
The Shanſcrit, an original language, intermixed with a rumber 
of words, and even phraſes, from the Perſian and Arabic, is univerſally 


| ſpoken throughout the empire of Hindooſtan, and is the current lan. 
K -. guage of the country. : 

| The Perſian is the language of the polite circles, and prevails in 
moſt of the courts of the Eait, as the French does in thoſe of E.nrope, 


The Arabic is the learned, or, if we may be allowed the cern, the 
elaſſical language of Hindooſtan: here, as in Perſia, their records aud 

a few books are preſerved in this language. (See Art. 133, 134.) 
381. Hiſtory.) Of the ancient hiſtory of this country but little is 
known. Kally in the thirteenth century it ſuffered the ravages of 
Jenghis Khan, and on the cloſe of the fourteenth century was con- 
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quered by Tamerlane, or Timur Beck. The Grand Moguls, or En Ub:c Ta 
perors of Hindooſtan, are very emulous of tracing their deſcent from an Ocear 
Tamerlane, and always pretend to reign in right of him. In y ne wet 


Nadir Shaw, of Perſia, or Kouli Khan, ravaged Hindooſtan, and plun 
dered Delhi, it's capital. The Mongul empire has been fince iſs 
- ſolved, It's great vaſſals have become independent princes. hg 
Hindoo power of the Mahrattas has riſen to conſiderable greatncſ| 
'Tippoo Saib has made himſelf formidable to Britain. The Englil 
Eaſt India Company have become maſters of a wide extent of India 
territory. Many of the native princes are their ſubjects, or dependan 
allies. They have ſubdued the French factories, and are now tit 
mightieſt power in Hindooſtan. Their power, ſupported by a merce 
nary army, ſtands on a precarious foundation. Their plans of govern, 
ment, and their adminiſtration of juſtice, ſeem adapted to make thei 
ſubjects happier than the Hindoos have been under any former domi 
nion. Yet, it is impoſſible but many abuſes muſt be committed dy 
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lich are uſu 
id province: 


their ſervants. India is the ſource of a great influx of wealth int vings, w 
England: for the Engliſh go to India, not to ſettle, but to enrich the ſoutk 
| themſelves, that they may then return. The Dutch ſettlements in Jaa nes ſtrikes +] 
Amboyna, and the other Spice Iſlands, have, in the courle of the pre e foil yay 
{ent war, been transferred, with their great agricultural eſtabliſbmentWerren but in 
at the Cape of Good Hope, to Britain. ; ſeams of wats 
lately a grand ftheme for the ſubverſion of the Britiſh power in IM 38. Plants 
dia had been formed by Tippoo Saib, or Sultaun, in combinatioiiions of P. 
with the French. A great force of French ſoldiers was ready, in rp, however 
ſervice of the Nizam, another Indian prince, under the imme! their tails 1 
command of a Mr. Raymond, to co-operate for the expulſion of t ll ſpirited, 


Engliſh from India, With happy promptitude, the Engliſh \rulers 
Hindooftan obliged the Nizam to diſband his French troops; antic 
pated the enterpriſes of Tippoo ; marched to Seringapatam ; beliegel 


took that capital; ſaw Tippoo himſelf fallen, while he bravely ſoug 


again 
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111 them; and have thus remained maſters of the whole kingdom 
of Myſore. | 


| 


| 
| 
1 


SECTION XEV. 


Perſia. 


Modern Perſia comprehends the ancient Hyrcania, Bactria, Suſiana, 
PM: thia, Media, and part of Aſſy ria, Iberia, and Colchis. This ex- 
zafive country is ſituated between the twenty fifth and forty- fifth deg. 
V. latitude, and between the forty-fifth and ſixty-ſcventh deg. E. 
brgitude, It is bounded on the eaſt, by the dominions of the Mogul, 
br Uſbec Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and Circaſſia on the north; by the 
peian Ocean, and the Gulph of Perſia, or Baſſora, on the ſouth ; and 
n the welt by Arabia and the Turkiſh empire. | ; 

182. Diviſſons.] 8 

Diviſſons. Chief T owns. 
dahor, Sigiſtan. | 
MTHERN. Makeran, Lar, Gombroon, Ormus, Schiras. 


Arnova, Courmebad. 
QTH-WEST, Tauris or Ecbatana, Ardevil, Naxivan, Teflis, Gan- 


; Baku. 

83. Climate, Soil.] In thoſe parts bordering upon the mountains, 
lich are uſually covered with ſnow, the air is very cold; in the mid- 
id provinces, it is naturally ſerene, pure, and exhilarating : but the 


enten the ſouth and eaſt, are extremely ſuffocating, and a blaſt ſome- 
Java hes firikes the traveller dead in an inſtant. | ok 
e pre The foil varies as much as the air, being in ſome parts exceedingly 
acorn, but in others very fruitful, eſpecially where they can turn the 
2 ams of water into the plains and valleys, 
in In 
nations of Perſia are much the ſame with thoſe of India. Their 
He ep, however, are remarkabte for having ſix or ſeven horns each, 
c010W their tails very heavy. The Perſian horſes are very beautiful, and 
of Wh ſpirited, 
lets! 


antic emery : here are plains near twenty leagues over, covered with 


lieged and ſome with ſaltpetre and alum; and in ſome parts of Car- 


. Wa in particular. the ſalt is ſa to be ſo hard, that the p gr t 
2ga | | : | 


ER N. Meſched or Thus, Eſterabad, Herat, Gaſna, Can- 
ovTH-WEST. Schouſter, Caſbin, Iſpahan, Hamadam, New Julpha, . 


gea, Terki, Ferrabat, Gilan, Reſcod, Derbent, 


t winds, which ſometimes blow over long tracts of ſandy deſerts 


384. Plants, Animals, Minerals.) The animal and vegetable pro- 


teria produces copper, iron, lead, antimony, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, 


ne FF 


but the moſt valuable mines are thofe in which the turquuis font, te 
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fort. of people uſe it inſtead of ſtone for building their Cottage; | 


n WJ fiery and 


» wo % th 1 5 » - 13 1 SON 6. A . 
the provinces of Fars and Skirvan, there are great quantities of bole. commotio! 
armoniac, and a fort of marle, uſed by the natives iaftead of hab. 1 fon of juf 

l * 4 1 1 1 


the Caſpian ſeas, there are ſprings of naphtcha, which frequent tate 
fire on the ſurface, and in great quantities run flaming iatc the f 3 
an almoſt incredible diſtance from the horte. There are dibetent kinds 
of naphtha in Perſia, the dark kind ſupplies the place of ein _ 
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and is uſed as fuel; the white ſort, found in the peninſula of Apele. 
ran, is both taken as a cordial aud medicine, and uſcd externally : iti; 
{aid to be carried into India, where, being properly prepared, it mikey 
a moſt beautiful and durable varniſh. | 

The Perſian marble is of various colours, and ſome is aiwg? yl 


tranſparent as cryſtal; mineral azure is alſo found in this cyun;y, 


contained. | | | 
385. Mountains, Rivers.] The principal mountains of ben, ug 
thoſe of Caucaſus and Arrarat, ſometimes called the mouity js c 
Daghiſtan, which fill all the iſthmus between the Euxine and C 
Seas. 'The enormous ridge of Faurus, together with it's brands 
runs through the country from Natolia to India. _ 
There are very few rivers in Perſia, but the moſt remarkabl ar 
the Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes. ihe [cuff 
runs on the eaſt, as the Euphrates and Tigris do on the weſt of ert 
The ſcarcity, of water in this country has given riie to many ing! 
nious methods of conveying it to the cities, corn fields, and garden 
Wells of a prodigious depth and breadth, are in many places dug, o 
of which, with the aſſiſtance of oxen, they draw up water in Ieathd 
| buckets, which are emptied into large ciſterns or reſervoirs, and coi 
veyed off by aqueducts and canals; ſome of theſe are carried und 
ground to tne diflance of twenty or thirty leagues. 


386. Mani factures, Commerce, Roads, ] The principal commocit1 ſi: is a pi) 
of Perſia are ſilks, mohair, camlets, carpets, leather, embroidetr, eon of a 


gold and filver laces, and threads, | 
Their foreign trade is carried by European ſhips, having few 
their own; and their commerce is now almoſt ruined by dhe ge 
petual wars they have been engaged in, which have deſolated the ti 
of the country, and uncivilized the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants. B 
merly, great numbers of travellers, intending to journey wih te 
merchandizes and commodities from one city or province to anotu 
aflembled ſocially together, and formed themſelves into caravans, ! 
quently conſiſting of four or five hundred perſons, with a fill gte 
number of camels and other beaſts of burthen; at ſtated ditftances, 
found caravanſeras or inns, provided either at the public expenct, 
by the benevolence of individuals, for their reception, free fron 
expence of lodging; or they pitched their tents, which they alw 


brought with them on theſe expeditions, in ſome verdant ſpot, 1 
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they might find water and paſture for their beaſts, and purchase "ll 339. Las 

fions for themſelves. "The ſam? public attention, or private pig treat pro! 
thropy, which provided places of reſt, and fountains of water, had nern part: 
levelled the mountain, or raiſed the valley, and ſmoothed the 100M abia, an 
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ety and convenience. But, fince the civil diſputes and inteſtine 
ommotions have ſuſpended the operation of the laws, and the execu- 
fon of juſtice 3 ſince the borrors of war have ravaged the country, 
eſe advantages have conſiderably fallen off; the highways are ne- 


fed and infeſted with banditti, who ſeize on the caravans, and 


i; WW cancer them as lawful prize; the caravanſeras are deſerted, or become 
„reep acles for robbers; and che jountiins are dried up, or their ſour— 
|. WT 5 choaked with the mouldering runs. 

s . Criehties.] The baths near Gombroon are highly eſteemed 


br their ſalutary effects; but the principal natural curioſity in this 
hicdom is a combufible ground, about ten miles diſtant from Baku, 
de the followers of Zoroaſter perform their devotions ; it is im- 
nir, ſregnated with the molt amazing inflammatory qualities, and round it 
ne e creral ſmall old temples: in one of theſe, the votaries ſhew a 

ug hollow cane Fuck in the ground, out of which iſſues a flame re- 


— 


bag that of a lamp filled with very pure ſpirits, and this they hold 


e the ſacred flame of univerſal fire. | 
11 The moſt magnificent remains of antiquity in Perſia, are the ruins of 
« .coM7er{epolis, the ancient metropolis of the kingdom, conſiſting of ſuperb 
omnes, ſpacious ſtaircaſes, grand portals, and beautiful pilaſters, a- 
lrazd with figures in baſſo-relievo. About a league diſtant from 
bele ruins, is a famous mountain, ſituated between two fine plains. 


ora: is an entire rock, and having been levelled by art, it's ſides are quite 
geen cular ; there are various figures upon it, repreſented in baſs- 
con Wet. and ſeveral tombs cut out of the rock, with two ſmall edifices, 
e, vera! inſcriptions. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been the burial- 
(ca Mjiices o the ancient kings of Perſia ; but the zeal of the Mahometans, 
a confi think it meritorious to deſtroy all kinds of images, and the inju- 
vv: of time, have greatly defaced them. Fils 
| 4 modern edifice, of an extraordinary kind, is to be ſeen at Iſpahan. 
noc 1117's is a pillar ſixty feet high, erected by Shaw Abbas, after the ſup- 
rv, Melon of a rebellion, aud conſiſts of the ſculls of beaſts. He had 
made a vow to build ſuch a column of the ſculls of the rebels, but, 
few en their ſubmiſſion, he ſubſtituted thoſe of brutes, obliging each of 
Uo em to furniih one. | | 
the ss. Keligin.] The profeſſion at preſent eſtabliſhed in Perſia, is 
ts. WJ 07 Mahomet; but they differ from the Turks, by following the 
uh 10 of ali, whom they conſider as the genuine ſucceſſor of Ma- 
anotuWonet ; while the L'urks alert that Omar and Abu Bekr are the 
ans, re ſucceſſors of their prophet, and therefore charge the Perſians wich 
greg. | | | | 
cc, ber the ancient religion of Perſia 13 the worſhip of the Magi, 
ence, ich is till profeſſed in this empire and the Indies. The profeifors 
tron Wii: ſeem to have a peculiar veneration for fire, and the inflammable 
oy ale near the city of Baku, already deſcribed, is the principal ſcene of 
ot, er Cevotion, | | 
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389. Lan gun ge, Learning] The language of Perſia varies in the 
Merznt provinces; the Perſic is only ſpoken in it's purity in the 
ern parts of the kingdom, in the city of Iſpahan, on the borders 
hadia, and on the coaſts which ſtirt the Gulf of Perſia; in the 
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works of learning are in Arabic; many words of which are a} uſe 


ger. XI 
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parts which border on the Caſpian ſea, the Turkiſh language pre. 
vails, and the provinces of Ghilan and Mazande ran uſe a miz:ut- of] 
both; but in all parts of the kingdom, public writings, recor.s, * 


familiarly in the converſation of che polite, who ſtill affect a ſublimity 
of expreſſion. 5 | 

The poetical writings of the Perſians are in high eſteem all over thel 
Eaſt; bur their learning is at preſent at a very low ebb, and education 
ſo totally neglected, that perſons in the higher ranks are learcely| 
taught to read or write. Scribes, however, are numerous, and ver 
expert; they carry the lines, like thoſe who write in Hebrew, fron; the 
right hand to the left, The Perſian is the language of trade in Hin 


dovſtan, and other parts of the Eaſt. It is, in conſequence of this, come Arabia | 
mon for young Engliſhmen to go to Schiraz, as the Athens of Periz YM nde, and 
to ſtudy it's language. | | lt 1s boun 
290. Hiſtory.) It appears from the book of Geneſis, that ChederM /nd1an Oc: 
laomer, king of Elam, or Perſia, was a powerful prince in the time oi ind Ormus: 
Abraham. About the time of the captivity of Iſrael, this country 39%» D. 
was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. After this, it wa tte Stony; 
province of Media, till Cyrus, under whom the Jews returned fron Happy. ( 
their captivity, ga ned the aſcendency over the Medes, and eſtabliſtet 5 
a great empire, which continued till it was overthrown by Alexande Diviſions 
the Great. In 250, before the Chriſtian era, the Perfians revolte PETRE 4. 
from the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and founded a new empire, unde DESERT A, 
the name of the Parthian, The Parthiags, or Perſians, had frequen FELIX, 
wars with the Romans, but neither of them gained any permanent ad 
vantage over the other; and, in 651, an end was put to this empire b 
the Saracens. After this period, the country underwent a varie'y oil , 397+ Cl, 
dreadful revolutions, and was conquered ſucceſſively by Jenghis Kha bens. Th 
in 1218; and by Tamerlane, in 1392. In the beginning of the fer tracts 
teenth century, the family of Sophi aſcended the throne, ſince whic llemlelves 
time the country has been haraſſed by civil wars. In the beginain{ſ® to bury 
of the preſent century, Nadir Shaw put the ſovereign to death, al liroughout 
cended the throne, ravaged Hindooſtan, dethroned the Mogul, and be able of pi 


deſcend eve 


haved with ſuch cruelty, that, in the year 1747, his own relations a“ 
ith gentle 


principal officers aſſaſſnated him in his tent. After his death, a num 


ber of competitors laid claim to the crown, which occaſioned a hon pos t 

ſcene of bloodſhed till 1763, when Kherim Khan, the preſent king, vi journed : 
placed on the throne ; but the kingdom is fill in a weak and languii 1 

ing condition. en | a) "4 Fg 
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SECTION XLVI. 


Arabia. 


Arabia extends from the thirty-fifth to the ſixtieth deg. eaſt longi- 
tade, and from twelve deg. thirty min. to thirty deg. north latitude. 
t is bounded on the north by Aſiatic Turkey, on the ſouth by the 
Indian Ocean, on the eaſt by the Euphrates and the Gulfs of Baſſora 
and Ormus, and on the weſt by the Red Sea. 3s 

301. Diviſions.) It is divided into three parts, Arabia Petrza, or 
the Stony; Arabia Deſerta, or the Deſert ; and Arabia Felix, or the 
Happy. (See Art. 136.) | 
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Diviſions. Chief Towns. 
PETRA. Suez. „„ 
D:sxxTA, Mecca, Sidon, Medina, Dhafar. 
Felix. Mocha, Sibit, Hadramut, Caſſeen, Segur, Muſcat, 
Jamama, Elcalf, Saana, Loheia. 


302. Climate, Soil, and Vegetable Productiont.] The climate is va- 


Nba nous. The ſouthern parts are intenſely hot. The winds, which paſs 
he (Mover tracts of ſand, are penetrating and ſuffoca ting, and the ſands 
ich iemſelves become formidable, being ſometimes raiſed in ſuch clouds 


s to bury whole caravans. In the ſandy deſert it ſcarcely rains 
throughout the year, but the few vegetables, which ſach a ſpot is ca- 
pale of producing, depend for moiſture on the copious dews which 
aſcend every night after ſun-ſet ; other parts of Arabia are refreſhed 
kth gentle 1ains. | 1 EE 

Arabia the Stony is the wilderneſs in which the children of Iſrael 
bjourned forty years, and it's different rocks and ſpots, and the 
mountains of Horeb and Sinai may be accounted curioſities, as 
laring been the ſcenes of their hiſtory. ” 

Arabia the Deſert is ſomewhat leſs rocky, conſiſting principally of 
futleſs tracts of burning ſands; it has, however, ſome ſpots of land 
wyered with verdure at certain ſeaſons of the year, and feeding nume- 
bu; flocks and herds : but theſe are principally near the Euphrates, the 
ly river of any conſequence which waters this extenſive country. 
There are a few others, ſuch as the Nageiran, the Pran, and the 
Chaty ; but theſe are ſo ſmall, as to be at all times inconſiderable, and 
u the ſummer ſeaſon they are generally dried up. The Eaftern man- 
fl of travelling, in caravans eſpecially, obtains in eroſſing theſe deſerts ; 
iirupal fare ferves the camel and his rider; but water ſeems, above all, 
a neceſſary 
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7. d 
a neceſſary ſupply. They ſeldom encumber themſelves with tents, a 
the conſtant ſerenity of the {ky rendering ſuch a prec: utien und eceſſz. ons of \ 
ry. At night the camels are diſpoſed 1 in a circle, where taey lie with for a car 
their heads outwards : within them their furniture and 1adins ate . 395-7 
ranged in exact order; and the centre 1s occupied by the traveller r: nin, Me 
who, laying carpets on the ſand, take others to cover them, and make nd math 
a pillow of ſuch wearing apparel as they carry with them, to ch. ge and very 
or vary their dreſſes. Should invaders approach, the Ek ful came RY wenns of 
are inſtantly alarmed, and by their riſing and trampling, awake thel ſientife 
tired travellers, and put them on their guard. elther tot: 
Arabia the Happy is, in many places, very barren ; ſome valle, blind con, 
however, between the mountains, ard a few of the plain „which dreh noſtication 
fo fituated as to be well ſapplied with water, are pieafant and fruitful, the defer! 
producing corn, pu'{e, flowers, peaches, apricots, dates, grapes, l-mons) bendid r 
oranges, &c. in great perfection. This country alſo tupplics Curope 390. h 
with great variety of drugs, ſuch as myrrh, frank ince enſe, balms, man er y 
na, aloes, and gum olibanum; and it produces, in great plenty, that 3 y 
yy which 1s imported i into Europe under the name of Turkey co 2 N 
Tee | 
In Arabia there are mines of gold, filver, diamonds, rubics, and {ar mters of 
donyxes, of extraordinary beauty and colour. | wee 
The Arabs in general are a wandering people. There is, however, q hy : 
conſiderable trade carried on from Mocha, by the Engliſh and Dutc _ ogy 
companies that are ſettled there. The Portugueſe carry on a trad Ri 4 
with Moſcat, and the Turks with Suez. " FRO 
393. C ries.] The principal curioſities in FER province are al ud an 


moſques at Mecca and Medina ; the former was the birth-place of Ma 
homet, at the latter is his tomb. Jo both theſe places great numbe 
of pilgrims annually reſort, but more particularly to Mecca; ever 
Muſſulman being obliged to make this pilgrimage once in his life, 0 
at leaſt to fend a deputy. The roof of the moique at Mecca is cove 
ed with gold, and has an hundred gates. "hat at Medina is ſuppotg 
ed by four hundred pillars, and furniſhed wißl three hundred flv 
lamps, continually kept burning; and under e >ths of filver and gol 
reſts the coffin or tomb of the impoſtor. Chriſtians are forbid er 
proaching Mecca or Medina within a limited Giftance, on pan of be 
ing burnt alive. 

394. Keligion, Language.) The Arabians, in general, are Mabe 
metans, but many of the wild trib-s of rovers are {till Pagane. I 
Janguage, which for copious and expreilive elegance, has been pr 
ferred, as has been already objerved, by Turks, Perſians, and oug 
inhabitants of the eaſt, even to their own, is hardly ſpoken in its py 
rity in any part of Arabia; Arabeſc, or corrupt Arabic, being l f 
common dialect of the country. The ancient Arabic, which b fl 
to be a dialect of the Hebrew, is taught in their ſcho ls like Gia 
and Latin in Europe, and uſed by all the Nlahometans 1a t. 1eJr WC 
ſhip : for as the Koran was originally written in that Ing +29, tit 
will not ſuffer it to be read in any other; they ſuppoſe it © have "bo 
the language of Paradiſe, and think no man can attain a thor! 


Fnowieoge of it without a miracle, it being compoſed of ſeveral mt 
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lons of words; it is ſaid that there are in it a thouſand different names 
bra camel, and five hundred for a lion. | 
It 295. Literati, Learning.) The names of Avenzoar, Avicenna, Ho- 
ban, Meſuach, and Thograi have been eminent in phyſic, aſtronomy, 
18 nd mathematics, 'To the Arabians we are indebted for that ſimple, 
ad very elegant invention, the expreſſing of all poſlible numbers, by 
ge dveans of the ten digits; and indeed from them moſt of the literary and 
nes Lentife improvements of Europe were derived; but thoſe are now 
tv WM her totally loſt in the land where they originated, or dwindled into 
lind conjecture, obſcure and myſterious jargon, or ſuperſtitious prog- 
„ ;ofication. The depredations of the robbers, perhaps, more than even 
ne e deſerts, render ſolitary and waſte many parts of this land, where 
tu}, ſplendid ruins only remain as monuments of their ancient grandeur, 
dong, 396. H.gory.] Arabia was never yet conquered by any foreign 
ore power, though ſeveral attempts have been made for that purpoſe. 
man- About the year 62 2, the Arabians began to diſtinguiſh themſelves under 

11200 de name of Saracens; for Mahomet, at that time, made himſelf the 
cc bead of a ſet, which in about eleven ot twelve years made themſelves 
maſters of all Arabia, and preſently after extended their conqueſts over 
z preat part of the world. After this, the ſeat of their empire was re- 
noved to Bagdat, and fell under the Turks, while Arabia underwent 
one internal revolutions, but retained it's independency. 

397. Iſlands of Afia, c.] The iſlands of Aſia are the largeſt in the 
world, and they are more numerous here, than in any other quarter. 
deſdes thoſe, which are ſituated in the Indian and Chineſe ſeas, there 
we alſo unnumbered other iſlands, both detached and in cluſters in the 
neat Pacific Ocean, and South Sea, ſome very extenſive, others quite 
ninute: the European nations but lately found them out, and have 
vt yet attempted to coloniſe them. The natives are unacquainted 
ith literature and the ſciences. They are generally idolatrous, and 
keſperate in battle. Without the uſe of metals, they have ſhewn 
neat ingenuity in their little works of art, as in their canoes, 
tieir weapons, their clothes and utenſils. "Theſe form the moſt mo- 
lem articles in the cabinets of our curioſi, and their manners are a 
cent and general topic of converſation with the nations of Europe, 
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imagined this part was not habitable on account of the heat; late 


It's coaſts have been diſtinctly deſcribed by the moderns, but it's inter 
nal parts are little known. 


north, and thirty-ſix degrees ſouth latitude, and between ſeventeet 
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„ I is on every ſide ſurrounded with water, except wherg 
it joins to Aſia by the Iſthmus of Suez, The northern parts 
this peninſula, were, in antiquity, celebrated as the ſeats of com 
merce, ſciences, and arts. In later days, Chriſtian churches vent 
alſo gathered here ; but the doQrines of Mahomet, and various form 
of idolatry now pervade the moſt of this quarter of the globe; and 
degrading to human nature, the trafficking in men forms a Princip 
part of the little commerce they carry on. | 

The greateſt part of Africa lies between the tropics. The ancient 


diſcoveries, however, have ſhewn their conjectures to be erroneous 


Africa is bounded on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean ; on thi 
north by the Mediterranean, which ſeparates it from Europe ; on thi 
eaſt by the Red Sea and Indian Ocean; and on the ſouth by th 
Southern Ocean. It lies between the parallels of thirty-ſeven degree 


degrees weſt, and fiſty-one degrees eaſt longitude, It is in length 
from north to ſouth, about four thouſand fix hundred miles, and thie 
thouſand five hundred in breadth from eaſt to weft. 

This quarter of the globe may be divided as in the following table 
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Countries. 
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Morocco 
Algiers 
Tunis 
Tripoli 
Barca 
Eye 
Biudulgertd 
Tura 
Legroland 
Guinea Pro. 
* abia 
4byiinia 
Aber 
Heng⁰ 
Congo 
Angola 
enguela 
Muaman⸗ 
zucan 
[1inguebar 


Moomo- 
tapa 


Monemugl 
Hlala, 

Ter de Natal 
[9 rar! Cl 
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| Names. 
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N. Mit- 7 
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< S | Longitude from Greenwich. 
Countries. 883 Chief Cities. Latitude. — — . — 
A In Degrees.] In Time. 
——— — — — — — — . 
miles|miles| _ . H. M. S. 
Morocco 5000 4800 Fez 43 40 ON. 6:0 OW. 24 O aſt. 
alziers 600] 400[Algliers 36 49 NA 12 & E. %o 9 o bef. 
Tunis 400 2500 Tunis 36 40 oN:jro- Oo o E. |o 40 © bet. 
Tripoli 400| goo] Tripoli 32 50 o N. 21 30 © E. t 26 O bef. 
Barca 700| 2400 Tolemeta 223 i S Ni; „ . e 5 © bef. 
kerpt | 600] 2500 Grand Cairo [30 2 O N. 31 18 o E z 5 oObef. 
Bridulgerid 2500 350|Dara $0 :0 W.1J0:432 o aft, 
Zur 2400 660 Tegeſſa 21 40 GN. 6 G O W.jo 24 Oaft. 
Negroland 2200 8400 Madinga o 38 o aft. 
Guinea Pro. 11800] 360|Benin 7 40 ON. 5 4 o E. ſo 20 o bef, 
[Nabia 940 600 Nut ia 17-0 ON. B31 0 O E. 4 12 Obef. 
igia 900 800 Gondar 13 10 ON. 35 G 0 FE. 2 20 G bef. 
aber 5400 130 Doncala 15 6 ON. zo o 0 FE. 44 36 o bef,] 
Hengo 410] 3000 Loango S G ON. © o E. [0:44 0 bef. 
Longo 5400 420St. Salvador 3 0 OS. 15 G O E. i o Obef. 
Angola 3600 250% Loando 8 30 0 S. 14 30 o E. ſo 58 o bef. 
enguela 430] 1800 Benguela tt o 08S. 14 20 o E. ſo 58 o bef. 
Muaman- 4500 240 No Towns | 
Ancan 9oο 300 Bra va 1 O ON. O 0 E. z; o Obef⸗ 
Lnguebar 1400 350 Mozambique [15 0 o S. 40 0 o E. 2 40 o bef. 
iſ 
—— 960 660| Monomotapa | 118 o bef 
Mcxemugi | goo! 6600 Chicova | | 1 44 o bef- 
Sofala, 4800 3o00|Sotala 20 0 08. 36 40 o E. z 26 o bef: 
ler de ch 600j 330|No Towns | 
Ciffrarta 280 660ʃC. Good Hope 33.55 08. 18 23 o E. 1 13 © bef. 
ISLANDS oe AFRICA. ; 
| | (Claimed by | 
| Names. Chief Towns Rods of Names. (Chief Towns. Claimed by, or 
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N. Helena [St. Helena Engliſh, The Azores, } | 
Alcenion I | : xr Weſtern | 
d Mit- Uncolonized Illes, almoſt 

thew } 2qui-diftant 
d. Tuomas St. Thomas [Portugueſe. from Eu- s Angra Fortugoely, 
3 55 | | 85 cope, Afri- | | 
1 Anaboa Portugueſe. in : 2 A [ 
| dopo, ö 5 
Cape Ver . | 
| 3 5 St. Domingo Portugueſe. my 2 _ 
Go . Port St. Mi-. Babelmandel Babelmandel[ Open Trade. 
au 3 chael French. Zocotra Cal anſia [Open Trade. 
"I Palma St, FR Comora 
in } Chriftophers Spanlards, TOand 5 Johanna Open Trade. 
Madeirze St. Croix, . Mauritius Mauritius French. 

N f Funchal Portugueſe. La Reunion | French. 
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SECTION XLVIL 


Ezypt. 


Egypt bas the Mediterranean for it's boundary on the north, tte 
ithmus of Suez and the Red Sea on the eaſt, Nubia on the ſouth, 
and the Deſerts of Barca with the unknown regions of Africa on the 
weſt. It lies between thirty and thirty-{ix deg. eaſt longitude, and 
between twenty and thirty-two deg. north latitude. It is divided into 
| Upper and Lower Egypt. | 
b 398. Climate.] The almoſt perpendicular rays of the fun at the 
| ſummer ſolſtice render the climate exceſſively hot in that ſeaſon, and 
| the winters are never ſevere. The ſoutherly winds are ſometime; ſo 
| ſultry here as to oblige the natives to immure themſelves in vaults and 


a — 3 
ö 


caves, and ſometimes they raiſe ſuch clouds of ſand as to obſcure e did, that n 

light of the ſun, and produce epidemical diſorders; and once in fix r When t! 

feven years the inhabitants are viſited by the plague; but this and 61year; b 

” other diſeaſes generally ceaſe on the coming in of the eteſian or north ſveeping a 

wind, and the overflowing of the Nile, which celebrated river ao vaters pou 

| enriches the naturally ſandy foil of Egypt, by the adventitious eat and tower: 

i or mud it depoſites on the plains. 5 ng to ſhely 
| 15 od 2 8 1 2 © 

j 399. Nile.] The heavy periodical rains which fall within the ':0-WW me expand 

| pics certainly occaſion the annual innundations of the Nile. This fe. bund, two 

1 puted father of rivers is ſuppoſed to have it's origin in Aby flinia, Mt) of the 

eleven or twelve degrees of north latitude, and purſues a courle ance has a 

{ about fifteen hundred miles, for the moſt part in a nothern direction Mrenture on 


till it divides into two branches about ſix miles below Cario ; oe 0 
which ftretches eaſtward, and the other weſtward, emptying them 
| ſelves into the Mediterranean Sea, at the diſtance of a hundred miles 
| from each other; it has alſo ſeveral other ſmaller mouths, 'I'he an 
| 
| 
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; ; . : 400. Pro 
cients, who were ignorant of the climates in thoſe latitudes, and wi man empire 
had never obſerved any thing ſimilar to the overflowing of the Nile ite wheat, 


Other rivers, were involved in laby rinths of doubt and perplexity, whe! 
they attempted to account for this yearly deluge ; but the annual fil 
is now well known not to be peculiar to the Nile, but common ig 
every other ſtream that riſes or takes it's courſe within the 1 ropics 
whether in Africa, Aſia, or America, Sr 

In the beginning of ſummer the Nile begins to riſe, and during th 
firſt week it's daily increaſe is about three or four inches; the ne 
fortnight it is conſiderably greater in proportion, and thus continu 
augmenting with increaſed expedition; and it is not till after fob 
months that the river is reduced to it's uſual channel. The prinCiP! 


cities and towns in Egypt are built on eminences along ihe banks 
| L 
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the Nile, and during this period communicate with each other by 
boats. In order to aſcertain the daily increaſe of the water, the gra- 
dual rife of it is very exactly meaſured, either by wells ſunk, or pil- 
Jars erected and divided for that purpoſe, and termed N:!ometers or 
Mikyaſſes. That in the caſtle of Old Cairo is a large ſquare reſer- 
voir, round which runs a handſome gallery, ſupported by twelve mar- 
e pillars and arches, with a baluſtrade for the convenience ot thoſe 
xko look into the water. In the midit of the baſon, through which a 
canal from the Nile paſſes, is an octagonal pillar of white marble, re- 
gularly or equally divided; by this the riſing of the water is deter- 
mined, and the public criers daily proclaim it through the capital and 


other cities. | 
te When the water has riſen about thirty-four feet, a general feſtival is 
th, WH obſerved, the Baſhaw attends, accompanied by the great officers of 
the tate and an innumerable concourſe of people; the dam of the Chal: or 
and great canal is cut, the water continues to riſe, overflows the low 


to Wl country, and filling the canals and lakes prepared for it's reception, is 
diſtributed over an extent of land where natural inundation would never 
the WW reach; with incredible labour the water is alſo raiſed with buckets 
and and machines from baſon to baſon, one above another, in Upper 
» 10 Egypt, till, having gained the height, it is occaſionally diſtributed over 
and de higher lands, and in this laborious taſk, and in tilling the land, it is 
: tic UM (id, that no leſs than two hundred thouſand oxen are daily employed. 
1x o 8 When the Nile riſes about forty-nine feet, it is a ſign of a plenti- 
and WY fil year; but, if it exceed that height, it is productive of great miſchief, 
nor {vceping away the houſes and drowning the cattle: all this deluge of 
r 41/08 waters pours, in the Upper Egypt, down the vaſt chaſms of lofty racks 
cataßz and towering cliffs, roaring, daſhing, ſmoking, foaming, from ſhelv- 
no to ſhelving of interruptive granite,—or precipitates at once, and in 
me expanſive ſheet from the brink of it's rocky channe! to the pro- 
found, two hundred feet below, with a noiſe more tr-mendous than 
that of the loadeft thunder, raiſing a ſmoke or miit which at a diſ- 
ance has all the appearance of a cloud; yet the natives are ſaid to 
enture on rafts down this aſtoniſhing fall, and to amuic themſelves 
y getting within the expanſive ſheet of water, which being projected 
With amazing velocity from the ledge above, form over them as it 
xere one large glaſſy arch. | 8 
400. Produce.] Egypt, which was formerly the granary of the Ro- 
man empire, as it is at preſent of the neighbouring countries, abounds 
with wheat, rice, barley, and other ſpecies of < | 
teally three crops in the year; the firſt of lettuces and cucumbers ; 
le ſecond of corn; the third of mellons, and the fruits common to 
Ict climates, as oranges, lemons, grapes, figs, olives, dates, plan- 
ans, plane trees, ſugar canes, &c. thrive exceedingly here. The 
readows yield the richeſt paſture in the world, the grais being uſually 
w high as the cattle, vaſt numbers of which are f+tted in them. 
The animals of Egypt ſcem to partake of the fecundity of the ſoil; 
Ir the cow's, it is ſaid, always bring two calves at a time, and ſheep 
Jan twice in a year, having two lambs at the firſt, and one at the ſe- 
nd; a goat is often followed by four kids, which ſhe has brought in 
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ſix months. Oxen abound here. The Egyptian horſes are held in ſeph's ſe 
great eſteem, and a fine breed of aſſes are likewiſe found here; alf family, t. 
wild afles, camels, antelopes, tigers, hyenas, apes, ichneumons, cz. aut canal 
meleons, the crocodile, the hippopotamus or river horſe, &c. Amon zre the fa 
the reptiles are the baſiliſk or cockatrice, and the aſp, whoſe bite ſtupefes embalmec 
the patient, and throws him inſenſibly into a deep ſleep, which puts a pe. cofins of 
riod to his life, as the unhappy Cleopatra voluntarily experienced. Wy have cert: 
The birds are numerous, both wild and tame, particularly oſtriches three thor 

of prodigious ſize, which, if cloſely purſued, will ſtrike back with their The far 
legs like a horſe; eagles, hawks, a prodigious number of water foy], palaces At 
as pelicans, flamingos, ſtorks, &c. but thoſe peculiar to the Nile are ground, 
the ibis, the gooſe with golden feathers, the rice hen and the ſak ſak. vindings; 
401. Trade.) Before the navigation to India was diſcovered by the e irregu 
Europeans, this country was the univerſal mart for the produce and WM nountain 
manufactures of the eaſt; but that branch of trade is now greatly de. WW to contain 
elined; molt of the European powers however have conſuls at Egypt. obeliſk of 
Several Englith veſſels arrive annually at Alexandria, ſome of which em reck 
are laden on account of the owner; but they are principally freighted 403. L. 
by the Jewiſh, Armenian, and Mahometan traders. original la 
They export great quantities of unmanufactured as well as prepared WM kingdom \ 
flax, cotton, and leather of different kinds, alſo a great variety of me. WM poken til 
dicinal roots and drugs for dying. Their imports are Italian filk:, period, th 
Engliſh cloth, tin and lead, French trinkets, Aſiatic filks, carpets and ud moder 
ſpices, and a variety of articles from Barbary. The traffic by land i; Learnin 
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chiefly carried on by caravans, 5 - 

402. Curiiſities.] It would require volumes to deſcribe the aſtoniſh. 
ing remains of ancient temples, palaces, columns, ſtatues, paintings, 
&c. that are profuſely ſcattered over a great part of this once re 
nowned country. Thoſe ſurpriſing monuments of antiquity, the py- 


ramids of Egypt, which baille the reſearches of the deepeſt antiquary, to The Coy 
fix with preciſion their origin, are ſituated near Cario, at the foot of thoſe iſ ite likewiſ 
mountains which ſeparate Egypt from Lybia. One of the largeſt of theſe It is pro 
is five hundred feet high, and it's baſe above ſix hundred feet ſquare, by an em 


The external part is compoſed of great ſquare ſtones cut from the rock, ¶ dat of the 
which lies along the ancient courſe of the Nile, whoſe original bed ide to the 
ſill viſible; it is hollow within, and the apartments are lined with br a part c 
highly-poliſhed granite, It is aſcended by circular ſteps on the cute. The 
fide, and the entrance into it is at the height of about forty-eight nents of ci 
feet, where travellers diſcharge piſtols to diſlodge the bats which i:c-Wſ® huſband, 
quent theſe places in great numbers. On the top of this pyramid, tte elming 
adventurers who have aſcended it have carved their names. At ſomeWſramids, C 
diſtance from this is the celebrated Sphinx, of prodigious dimenſions ſans, expo! 
and cut out of the ſolid rock. The Mahometans have battered aui tom the de 
disfigured this image; it is hollow within, and from hence it has been ereat impor 
ſuppoſed the prieſts bawled out their oracular anſwers. Iba knowl 
One of the pyramids, about one hundred and fifty feet high, 18 ferſans. 
built with bricks of uncommon dimenſions, ſaid to have been forme ters; fill f 
of the mud of the Nile, mixed with chopped ſtraw, and hardened vfhWſſihed the 
the ſun. From the nature of the materials, it is conjectured that tides from 
enſlaved Ifraclites were the conſtructors of this ſtupendous Work; t1"pIre, ma 
own hiſtorian Joſephus informing us, that when the memory of 10 bunder of 
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ſeph's ſervices was extinguiſhed, and the kingdom paſſed to another 
family, the Jews were treated with great rigour, and compelled to 
cut canals for the Nile, build walls, and erect pyramids. Near this 
are the famous catacombs of Egypt: in theſe repoſitories of the dead, 
embalmed bodies, or mummies, ſwathes or bandages, and ſome entire 
cofins of ſycamore, or Pharaoh's fig-tree, are ſtill to be ſeen, which 


hs have certainly continued in theſe ſubterraneous chambers upwards of 
Te three thouſand years, „ N = 

- The famous labyrinth near the banks of the Nile, containing twelve 
wl, laces and one thouſand houſes, all of marble, and moſtly under- 
are ground, with but one entrance to it, and full of intricate turnings and 
ak, windings 3 the very capacious lake Maris, dug in order to prevent 
the the irregularities of the Nile; the vaſt and numerous grottos in a 
and WH cnountain near Oſyut, cut out of the rock, one of which is large enough 
de. to contain fix hundred horſe: at Alexandria, Pompey's pillar and the 
pt. obeliſk of Cleopatra, with innumerable other antiquities, are all of 
ch em reckoned among the curioſities of this country. 

ted 403. Language, Learning, Profaſſion.] The Coptic, which was the 


original language of Egypt, was ſuccceded by the Greek, when the 
kingdom was conquered by Alexander. The Greck, continued to be 
ſpoken till the Arabs took poſſeſſion of Egypt, and ever ſince that 
period, the vulgar Arabic has been the common language; the Coptic 
ud modern Greek however {till continue in uſe. 

Learning is at a very lowebb in this ancient ſeminary of the ſciences ; 
the native Mahometans and Arabs are as ignorant as can well be con- 
caived; and the little learning of the country, which ſeems to be con- 
fined to reading, writing, and book-keeping, is entirely in the hands 
af the Coptics, who on this account meet with conſiderable encourage» 
ment from the rich and great. 

The Copties profeſs Chriſtianity ; the adherents of the Greek church 
ue likewiſe pretty numerous, as are alſo the Jews. i 

t is probable, that Egypt was firſt occupied by human inhabitants, 
by an emigration from the plains of Chaldea, conſiderably prior to 
that of the father of Abraham. The overflowings of the Nile, favour- 
abe to the vegetation of plants yielding grain, but excluding cattle, 
lor a part of the year, ſoon taught the firſt Egytians to practiſe agricul- 
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e cut. ure. The conſtruction of buildings, and the permanent arrange- 
eight nents of civil and domeſtic life, naturally enſued, where the practice 
ch {re We! huſbandry had been once introduced. The dread of fatal, over- 
d, te elming inundations ſuggeſted the erection of buildings like the py- 
t fone ramids, Civilization ſoftening the ſpirits and manners of the Egyp- 
nſions ans, expoſed them to be occaſionally ſubdued, by barbarous invaders 
ed and tom the deſerts of Arabia, and of Abyflinia. Ihe prieſts became of 


great importance, becauſe they poſſeſſed conſiderable knowledge, and 
lat knowledge could not be eaſily diſſeminated, till conquered by the 
lerians. The Egyptians retained their ancient inſtitutions and man- 
ters; ſtill ſubduing by their arts, the ſpirits of thoſe who had van- 
Quſned them in arms. They ſtrove, in vain, to emancipate them- 
klves from the Perſian yoke. Alexander the conqueror of the Perſian 
empire, made the Grecks, alſo, maſters of Egypt, and became the 
bunder of Alexandria, deſtined to be long a noble emporeum for the 
K k 4 commerce 
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commerce of the Eaſt. A Grecian kingdom of Egypt was founded 


by one of his ſucceſſors. It flouriſhed, till the progreſs of the Roman 
arms at length ſubdued the African with the Aſiatic empire of the 


| Greeks. - Egypt was finally ſubdued by the arms of Aupuſty; 
and with the death of Cleopatra, It remained a province of the Ro. | 


man empire, till it was again conquered by the Mahometans from 


Syria, The Mameluke militia eſtabliſhed by the Calipos made them. | 


ſelves maſters of the Egyptian kingdom. It was unſucceſsfully in 


vaded by Lewis the Ninth of France, and the heroes of the Cruſade, | 
It became at laſt a conqueſt of the Turkiſh arms, and a province of the | 


Ottoman Empire. In the weakneſs of that empire, the Beys, at the 


head of a militia ſimilar to the Mamelukes have, again, virtually } 
uſurped the dominion of Egypt. It has been invaded by the French | 
under their leader Buonaparte ; perhaps Buonaparte and his army may 


be deſtined to periſh in Egypt. 


SECTION XILIX. 


Bar barys 


Barbary, in a general view, extends from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Egypt, near two thouſand miles in length, and from the Mediterranean 


ſea to the Lybian deſerts ſeven hundred and fifty miles, and compre- 
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hends in ſucceſſion from weſt to eaſt the countries of Morocco and 
Fez, which form one diſtin& empire, and the ſtates of Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Barca, which form one great political confederacy under 
the Porte or Turkiſh government, however independent they may be 


405. Diviſions.) In Morocco empire are the towns of Morocco, 
Fez, Maquinez, Taradant, Tangier, Sallee, Ceuta, Tetuan, At- 
zilla, and Santa Cruz. In Algiers 'Tremeſen, Oran, Algiers, Bugis, 
Conſtantina: in Tunis, Carthage, Tunis, Peſcara ; in Tripoli, Tri 
poli ; in Barca Deſert, Docra. „ 

406. Rivers, Mountains, Climate.] The coaſts of Barbary are well 
watered by ſeveral copious ſtreams, which have their ſource among 
the mountains of Atlas, on the tops of which ſnow is conſtantly ſee 
during the whole year. The climate is generally temperate, but, dur 
ing the ſummer, the heats are ſometimes exceſſive. - 

407. Soil, Plants, Animals.) The ſoil is extremely fertile in cor 
and paſture, and produces dates, figs, grapes, olives, almonds, apple 
pears, cherries, plumbs, citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates 
with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen gardens ; and excellent 

emp and flax grow on the plains. Algiers produces faltpetre, anc 


Barbary, Fiſh and fowl abound here, Their other animals — 
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breed of horſes, camels, dromedaries, aſſes, mules, cows, ſheep, goats, 
bares, rabbits, lions, tigers, leopards, monſtrous ſerpents, and all 
winds of reptiles, bears, porcupines, foxes, apes, ferrets, weaſels, 
moles, cameleons, &c. 

408. Curioſities. | Salt mountains and ſaline lakes, hot ſprings and 
ſulphureous caverns, are the natural curioſities of this country. Ruins 
of ancient cities, temples, altars, amphitheatres, aqueducts, reſervoirs, 
taths, triumphal arches, mauſolea, columns and ſtatues, are among the 
WM :ntiquities of this country, and many of the modern buildings are ſpa- 
the cus and ſplendid, covered with lofty roofs ſupported by pillars of 
the WE narble. Spacious courts, adorned with large galleries, fountains, mar- 
ly le baſons and fiſh ponds, often diſtinguiſh the houſes of the affluent, as 
nch ell as the colieges, moſques, baths, and hoſpitals, which are pleaſantly. 

haded with orange and lemon trees, loaded with fruit throughout 
the whole year. 

409. Manufactures, Commerce.] The internal trade of Barbary is 
carried on by caravans ; their exports are manufactured leather, fine 
nats, handkerchiefs, carpets, elephants teeth, oſtrich feathers, cop- 
er, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, fruits, gums, and drugs. In re- 
urn for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, artil- 
ler, gunpowder, and various manufactures, Commercial affairs are 
generally tranſacted by the Jews and Chriſtians who have ſettled 
wong them; and the latter have eſtabliſhed filk and linen manufac- 
tures here. | | 5 7 

410, Profeſſion, Language.] The doctrines of Mahomet are the na- 


ar io tonal profefiion. The language varies greatly; in ſome of the inland 


anean WM countries an ancient African language is ſtill in uſe; in the maritime 
mpre- countries and ſea-port towns a corrupt Arabic is ſpoken ; and that 
o and WM nedley of languages, which is ſpoken in many of the ports of the Me- 
Tunis, (iterranean, and known to the ſailors by the name of Lingua-Franca, 
under alſo uſed here. | 


411. Literature.) Learning, as may well be preſumed, is at a very 
by ebb in Barbary, even ſome of their governors have been incapable 
roco, c reacting and writing, There are, however, ſeveral colleges and 
3 ſchools in their cities and towns, in which the doors of the laws, and 
Bugia, ther literati, are maintained; ſome at the public expence, and others 
i, T- exercifing the mendicant profeſſion ; the veneration in which they 

te oniverſally held never failing to enſure their ſucceſs, The Koran 
k eſteemed the perfection of all human learning, and when once the 
ſudent has gone through it, he is ſuperbly dreſſed, placed on horſe- 
* and conducted in triumph through the town by his ſchool- 
fellow s. | | 

some wandering tribes, who had entered Africa by the way of 
Loypt, might perhaps be the firſt human inhabitants that occupied 
tele northern and north-weſt parts of Africa. A Tyrian colony then 
bult Carthage upon this coaſt, The Carthaginian commonwealth, 
mriched by the commerce of the Mediterranean, connecting the eaſtern 
Wh the weſtern world, attained to a pitch of greatneſs which made 
em the maſters of a part of the Greeks and the rivals of Rome. In 2 
nz and often-renewed conteſt with Rome, Carthage at laſt fell. 


nay be 
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The Romans extended their conqueſts even to the interior parts of 
Africa. The Greeks had eſtabliſhed ſome petty colonies on the coaſt 
of Africa adjacent to the Mediterranean. But theſe were quicky 
ſwallowed up in the empire of Carthage, or of Rome. Africa became. | 
under the Romans, a great provincial government. It became rich | 
and populous with civiliſed Roman citizens and ſubjects, Chriſtianity I 
found it's way into Africa. The contentions concerning the Donati | 
hereſy at one time afflicted it with terrible ills. At length, after vari. | 
ous convulſions and revolutions, it was added to the conquelts of Ma.! 
| hometiſm. The empire of Morocco, and the principalities of Algiers} 
and Tunis have ariſen from the Mahometan conqueſt, The prin. | 
cipalities own the nominal ſupremacy of the "Turkiſh government. The! 
empire of Morocco is independent. Theſe places are all, remarka. 
bly, ſeats of the groſſeſt barbariſm. Their command of a part of the! 
coaſts of the Mediterranean fea affords them opportunity to be pirates, | 
All the ſtates aud ſovereigns of Europe find it eaſier to ſubſidize than 
to exterminate them, They ſubſiſt and do miſchief by this ſufferance, 
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SECTION I. 
WW ftern Parts of Africa. 


413. Zaara.] Zaara, or the Deſert, and the adjoining countries of 
Bilidulgerid, on the north, and Tombut on the ſouth, are much in- 
volved in geographical uncertainty. They are altogether bounded on 
the north by Barbary, on the weſt by the Atlantic, on the ſouth by 
Negroland, and on the eaſt by Nubia and Egypt; comprehending an 


immenſe extent of burning ſands, whoſe ſterility no labour can ober- vith the gre 
come, unleſs near the ſew rivers and ſprings which viſit this parched WM tions is writ! 
land. The ſoil of Zaara and Bilidulgerid, even where capable of ind is ſuppo! 
cultivation, barely produces corn, rice, and millet, ſufficient for theWnbuts travef 
exigencies of it's ſcanty inhabitants. Dates, indeed, are, in genera), places are 0 
plentiful, with ſome other fruits, on which the natives principally ſub- conteſt, they 
fit. Deſceniants of various tribes of Arabs and Berebers, or the of- There are 

inal natives of Barbary, are the inhabitants of this dreary county how the na 
and the hiſtory both of themſelves and their land is pretty much egg bo uſe diffe 
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ſame with that of Arabia and it's roving tribes. Lions, tigers, welvesy 
and other ſavage animals add to the horrors of this inhoſpitable land, 
through which, however, caravans annually paſs between Barbary and 
Nigritia. The roving natives of this deſert land, for want of other 
marks, are under the neceſſity of obſerving the ſtars in their excurſion, 
and can talk with tolerable preciſion about their number, ſituation, and] 


diviſions ; and in Bilidulgerid there are ſeminaries for the arg 
0 
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of youth, who, according to their abilities, are raiſed to the rank of 
prieſts or judges. 5 

Tombut is well watered by canals cut from the Niger, as well as 
by a number of ſprings which fertilize the foil, and render it pro- 
dactive of all Kinds of grain, and almoſt every neceflary of life. The 
king of this country poſſeſſes prodigious quantities of gold, and his 
whole court is reported to eat out of veſſels of that metal. 

414. Negroland. , "The extenſive country of Negroland, or Nigritia, 
includes the entire ſpace between Zaara and Guinea, comprehending 
may and various nations. The parts that we are acquainted with 
ne thoſe that lie on the banks of the navigable rivers which have been 
ſüted by Europeans. 

The principal rivers in Nigritia are the Scherbro, Si-rra- Leona, 
deſtos, Gambia, and Niger, or Senegal; they abound in fiſh, but are 
greatly infeſted with alligators. The banks are adorned with beautifel 
es, ſwarming with birds of the molt lively plumage, and Juxuriant 
foreſts teeming with life in various forms; elephants, tigers, lions, apes. 
and ſerpents of aſtoniſhing dimenſions; deer, hogs, hares, &c. The 
zum foreſts are immenſe on the ſides of the Senegal; the beautiful 
Hands of Sierra Leona are covered with palms, from which the na- 
tives make great quantities of wine ; rice and millet grow in ſuch 
quantities on the ſides of the rivers, as amply to ſupply the natives with 
food ; lemons, oranges, baranas, and citrons, arrive at vaſt perfection; 
ad, in the interior parts of the country, ananas, Indian figs, water- 
melons, white prunes, caſſava, and different forts of pulſe, are pro- 
duced in the greateſt abundance. Ihe doctrines of Mahomet gene- 
ally prevail in this country; and in ſome parts there are ſeminaries 
where the Arabic is taught. The Marabuts are a diſtinct order of 
nen, whoſe dignity deſcends to all their male offspring, forming a nu- 
merous eccleſiaſtical body, and having vaſt revenues appropriated for 


o ( 


S 
leit maintenance. They ſpend much of their time in the tuition of 


ter children, whom they carefully inſtruct in the principles of the 
au Levitical law; which, next to the doctrines of the Koran, is treated 
er- vith the greateſt reſpect. Uhe great volume of the Marabut inſtitu— 
tions is written in a language entirely different from that of the vulgar, 
ad is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew or Arabic. Some of the Ma- 
nbuts travel from province to province inftructing the natives; all 
ral, Wi places are open to them, and during the rage of the moſt ſanguinary 
un- conteſt, they paſs unmoleſted through the fields of war. 
ori There are nations in Negroland, of whom the Europeans do not even 
173 know the names; among thoſe whom they are acquainted with, and 
1 edo uſe different tongues or dialects, are the Mandingoes, the Jalloiſts, 
ves tholeys, and Portugueſe; which laſt- mentioned people, after con- 
ind, Wering this country, have ſo intermingled with the original natives, 
Wh = lived fo much after their manner, they have now nearly loſt every 
ther trait of the particular European viſage and compicxion, though they 
aon, fill retain a ſort of Portugueſe dialect, and ſome rude notions of the 
and WT Ciiltian profeſſion. | | 
100 Manufactures and arts are little practiſed here; ſmiths and cutlers 
| are 
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here they procure vaſt quantities of gums, bees wax, gold, elephant 


nations: it lies between nine degrees eighteen minutes north, and fx- 


Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela. 


adventurers from penetrating into unknown countries, for gold, or 
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are the principal mechanics : the women ſpin and weave a little co. 
don. I 
The habitations of the negroes in general are ſmall, low, conical 4 
huts, with no other light than what is admitted at the door. Thel 
towns are always raiſed in a circular form, with ſpiral ſtreets; hence! 
in a village of inconſiderable extent a perſon is often obliged to walk 3 
great way, when, by ſhort, interſecting ſtreets, a few paces uod! 
ſuffice. Some negroes of diſtinction, however, particularly the de. 
ſcendants of the Portugueſe, affect the European ſtyle of architecture. 
and build houſes tolerably well adapted to the climate. 1 

The Europeans have many ſettlements on the rivers of this country : b 


see r. LI. 


teeth, ſkins of wild beaſts, &c.; and here, it is a melancholy truth, All the r 
they carry on the iniquitous traffic of dealing in men. Wl (icribed ; 
415. Guinea.) South of Negroland lies Guinea. This vaſt courtry,f geographica 


fons ; it 1s f 
ſometimes 1 
reduced into 


in it's utmoſt extent, comprehends a great number of kingdoms and! 


teen degrees forty-five minutes ſouth latitude, extending in lenpthl 


about two thouſand five hundred miles along the ſea-coaſt; but is beginning 
breadth cannot be accurately determined; it's boundaries on the eat Ethiopia lie 
being undefined, and blended in uncertainty ; together with the interior} AbyſMnIa, a 
and unknown regions of Africa, which lie round the Mountains of MW © by the | 
the Moon, in the centre of this quarter of the globe. | = c:ticaria, ar 
Guinea is divided into the Upper and the Lower. ara, Neg. 
In Upper Guinea, on the north, are the Grain Coaſt, the Tooth of! 417» Nub 
Ivory Coaſt, the Gold Coaſt, the Slave Coaſt, and the kingdom of WM et) of m 
Benin. | „ | hometaniſm, 
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South of the line the Lower Guinea comprehends the kingdoms off 


Guinea, in it's natural hiſtory, and it's intercourſe with Europeans, 
pretty much anſwers the deſcription juſt given of Negroland ; and! 
both theſe fertile lands, in the midſt of their ſpontaneous profuſion, 
are, in common with other tropical countries, expoſed to exceſive 
heats, to tornadoes, and other tempeſts. | 

Various forms of idolatry, and the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, are ſaid to 
prevail throughout this extenſive country; the natives, in ſome parts, 
worſhipping ſnakes, goats, tigers, and other animals. 


416. Matæmun.] Between the moſt ſouthern extremity of all Guinea ate unmole 
and the Cape of Good Hope, lies Mataman, or Matapan, an extenſtve and ſheep of 
arid waſte, not containing any towns, and having very few inhabitants. The inhal 
If we are to believe the Portugueſe writers, who, about two hundred The Turks h 
years ago, pretended to deſcribe this country, here were nacions of b the Streig 
Amazons and Cannibals, perpetually at war with each other, in whoſe and Arquico 
{hambles the limbs of the captives were expoſed to ſale, and who buried pon with t 
their children alive, and recruited their armies with the ſtouteſt of ther mountain, 

riſoners. To raiſe reports, however, of this kind, and thereby to deter. 49. 40% 

0 be exceedi 


u this count! 
ſentifully ſte 
rye, that ſo 
eamelopardus 


other treaſures, ſeems ſometimes to have been the policy of people les 
cunning than Europeans. _ | 


SECTION 


SECTION 1.1. 


Eaſtern Parts of Africa. 


All the reſt of Africa lies ſouth and eaſt of the countries already 
teſcribed 3 as the greateſt part of it is but little Known to Europeans, 
xographical preciſion can hardly be cxpetted in laying out it's divi- 
bons; it is ſometimes all included under the general name of Ethiopia, 
hmetimes it is divided into Caffraria and Ethiopia; and again it is 
reduced into diviſions more minute. 

Beginning at Egypt on the north, already deſcribed, the Upper 
Ethiopia lies towards the ſouth, and is generally divided into Nubia, 
Abyſinia, and Abex. It is bounded on the north by Egypt, on the 
at by the Red Sea, on the ſouth it joins with the Lower Ethiopia, or 
Caffraria, and on the weſt with the undiſcovered eaſtern confines of 
Lara, Negroland, and Guinea. | oo - 

4117. Nubia.] Nubia affords gold, ivory, roots, and drugs, with a 
nriety of medicinal plants; the inhabitants, in general, profeſs Ma- 
bometaniſm, but have very few marks of religion among them. In 
tte few villages of this region, they apply chemſelves to agriculture 
but the greateſt part of them indulge in perpetual indolence, and like 
tie lions and other ſavages of this inhoſpitable country, wake only to 
plunder and deſtroy at the keen impulſe of hunger. It is ſaid, how- 
on, er, that there are among them ſome Chriſtians and Jews, as well as 
nel [igans and Mahometans. | 

aus. Abex.] Abex, which is only a narrow ſlip of land, extending 
to long the weſtern ſhore of the Red Sea, is ſandy and barren, the air 
its, cry and unwholeſome, and the heat fo intenſe, that it produces few 
wceſſaries of life; lions, tigers, and other beaſts of prey, roam the wild 
ina vate unmoleſted, beſides which there are but few animals, except deer, 
fre Wa! ſheep of a prodigious ſize. | i 
its. The inhabitants are a mixture of Egyptians, Arabs, and Caffrees. 
red BY The Turks having ſeized all the bays and ports of Abex from Egypt 
s of MW tie Streights of Babelmandel, the principal of which are Suaquam 
hole nd Arquico ; the Abyſſinians are hereby ſhut out from any communi- 
riedſ con with the Red Sea, and on the other ſides they are ſurrounded 
their mountains. | 
\cter il 419. 4oyfenia, c.] Abyſſinia, in the inland parts, however, is ſaid 
or be exceedingly fertile; the Nile, which is ſuppoſed to have it's ſource 
lets n this country, periodically overflows, and enriches it's plains; it is 
lentifully ſtocked with animals, both wild and tame; the oxen are ſo 
aye, that ſome have miſtaken them for elephants with horns, and the 
[ON celopardus is much taller than an elephant, but of a very 8 
make; 
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make; it's locuſts are large, and excellent eating. The Turks anny... 

ally export great quantities of rice from hence, particularly at the time 

of the pilgrimages to Mecca, Arabia not aftording proviſions ſuffeient 

for their ſuſtenance ; they alſo exchange their filks, ſtuffs, calicces. 

linens, and carpets, with the Abyſlinians. 1 
The. emperor of Abyſſinia, as well as his ſubjects, living much in 

tents, his camp always occupies a very large ſpace of ground, and from 

the regular diſtribution of the ſtreets, the great variety of tents, ſtream- 

ers, and other ornaments, and the great number of illumination; at? 

night, make a very grand appearance, exhibiting the view cf a vas, WM Character 2 

open, and regular city ; in the centre, or other conſpicuous part of 

which ſtands the imperial pavilion, greatly exceeding the reſt both in 

magnitude and beauty. = 4:0. Ch 
The Abyſſinians profeſs Chriſtianity, and are fo hoſpitable to tra. WM hu already 

vellers, that inns would be ſuperfluous. quarter of t 
The Galles are a people inhabiting their borders; and ſubſiſting been publiſt 

chiefly by the ſword, they are deſperate in battle, but ſtedfaſt in their reipecting tl 

engagements, | been there 
Abyſſinia probably received it's firſt population from Egypt. I Colonizatior 
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was viſited, and perhaps colonized, by the Jews in the next flouriſhing 
period of their ancient independence. It lay beyond the reach of the 
Perſian Cambyſes, whoſe armies periſhed in the attempt to paſs th 
deſerts of Sannaar. It was not penetrated by the ambition of Alexan- 
der. The deſerts formed a barrier, to protect it from Roman conqueſ. 
While Chriſtianity prevailed in Egypt, under the Lower Greek em- 
pire, the Abyſſians were converted from the Jewiſh to the Chriliian 
Faith. The ancient race of their kings, ſaid to be of the line of $olo4 
mon. ſtill continued to reign. Beſides the Chriſtian Abyſſinians, eve 
ral Pagan tribes were ſubject to the Abyſſinian yoke. The whcle em: 
pitre was ſavage or barbarous: and even Chriſtianity could not effectu 
ally refine their morals and ſoften their manners. A ſtate of govern 
ment and manners, not unlike to the feodiſm of the dark ages of Eu 
rope, but far more barbarous, ſtill prevailed in Abyſſinia. In the pro 
greſs ot the Portugueſe diſcoveries, Abyſſinia became known to thok 
firſt of European adventurers. They endeavoured, with no happy luc 
ceſs, to eſtabliſh the empire of Catholic Rome over the Abyffiniat 
church. Their deſign was, at laſt, relinquiſhed, From that time t 
the time of Mr. Bruce, Abyflinia was neglected by Europeans. Bruch 
penetrated into the interior regions of Abyſſinia, and has ſhewn, tha 
if the port of Maſuah were in the hands of the Britiſh Eaſt Ind! 
Company, an advantageous trade might be dire&#y opened with tl 
Aby ſſinians. The race of their ancient kings is fill preſerved. 
vil wars inceſſantly waſte the land. | | | 
South of Abyflinia lies Monoemugi, an extenfive inland count! 
abundantly rich in palm wine, oil, honey, and gold; tl.e climate 15 1a 
to be unfavourable to health, the air ſultry and hot. 
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| Chara@er of the Africans ; European Settlements, Fc, on the Continent and 


in the Iſle, 


420. Character and Diſpofiion of the African. ] In addition to what 
has already been ſaid of this hitherto little known, neglected, or abuſed 
quarter of the earth, a few extracts, from the lateſt accounts that have 
been publiſhed reſpecting it, may afford ſome ſatisfaftory information, 
reſpecting the country, it's inhabitants, and the colonies which have 
been there eſtabliſhed. The philanthropic author of the Eſſay on 
Colonization, perhaps not yet ſufficiently diſguſted, though evidently 
pretty much fickened, with the diſtorted and oppreflive manners of our 
portion of the globe, after travelling through moſt parts of Europe, 
and obſerving various modes of civilized ſociety, was defirous of 
contemplating human nature in ſimpler ſtates, declares that he has 
often been grieved and aſtoniſhed, ſince he trod the fertile ſoil of 
Africa, and ſurveyed her rude, but valuable, natural ſtores, that ſuch 
2 country ſhould have been ſo long overlooked by the induſtrious na- 
ons in Europe. | 

This deſcendant of the Goths, let him excuſe this deſcription, for 
the Swedes are accounted the French of the North, and the Gothic, 
or feudal ſyſtem has not had any greater enemies than the French of 
tie preſent day—'T his citizen of the worid thinks, that cultivation and 
commerce, eſtabliſhed upon right principles, rendering the mind 
ative, would early diſpoſe it for the reception of pure moral inſtruc- 
ion. It is but the part of candour, however, to obſerve that the 
Iytem of commerce, which he wiſhes to have introduced, is confider- 
ally different from that, under which the people of Europe are toiling 
nd oroaning ; their fetters being made of gold, the glare of them 
makes them forget that they are heavier than thoſe of baſer metal. 
He wiſhes his chers Africains, too long the wretched victims of ſuch a 
hitem, to be reſcued from it's horrors, it's moſt palpable enormities, 
nd to be kept, by a more ſimple, and better order of things, from 
le vexations which accompany it, under it's more ſpecious appear- 
ces. 

* The underſtandings of the Africans, ſays he, have not been nearly 
much cultivated, as thoſe of the Europeans; but their paſſions, both 
klenfive and ſocial, are much ſtronger. No people are more ſenſible 
ſciſreſpect, contempt, or injury, or more prompt and violent in reſent- 
g them, They are alſo apt to retain a ſenſe of injury, till they ob- 
in ſatisfaction, or gratify revenge. In this they reſemble other im- 
itectly civilized tribes, and even the more refined Europeans, in 

l whom 
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have been improved to the beſt purpoſes. 


ried off, x | 


they practiſe polygamy, their paternal and conjugal affections may bg 


| bribed by the whites, often make bargains, and give orders fatal td 
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whom that benevolent religion, which teaches forgiveneſs of enemies 
has not yet produced it's full effect. For was not ſatisfaction to of. | 
fended honour ; that is, was not a certain mode of revenge, a diſ. 
tinguiſhing part of the ſyſtem of chivalry? And do not our modern 
dueliſts, the polite ſucceſſors of the ancient Enights, {till cheriſh a prin. 
ciple which they will not allow to be called revenge; but for which 
ſober people cannot find a better name? Revenge cauſes wars in 
Africa: and are there no ſymptoms of it's producing wars in Europe? 
But African wars are never protracted, with cold-blooded perſeyer. At the wor 
ance, to the length of the ſiege of Troy; nor is peace ever negociated s to their 
with a view to future wars. The Africans have no particular torture; nil of the 


in reſerve for their priſoners, like the North American Indians; no: End, whoſe 
do they ever devour them, like the natives of New Zealand. ſettlements, 
«© But if they be charged with hatred to their enemies, kindneſs to the peſtiferc 
their friends ought, in candour, to be ſtated to their credit; and their] «© Of the 


hoſpitality to unprotected ſtrangers is liberal, diſintereſted, and free Wi cation and 
from oſlentation; as I myſelf, and many others have experienced. WM proof. In 
Their kindneſs and reſpectful attention to white perſons, with whois Core ſend 
characters they are ſatisfied, ariſes to a degree of partiality which, all Ml leres. In 
things conſidered, is perfectly ſurpriſing. Perſons of this deſcription} barbeſin, at 
may, and often do, reſide among them in perfect ſecurity, receiving {Mi dief having 
the beſt poſſible proofs of their good will, namely the molt preſſing ſo- by the Fren 
licitations to ſettle among them. This partiality to well-diſpoſed Eu. neadful ma 
ropeans extends alſo to their dreſs, manners, and commodities ; in ſhort, taraſs his p 
to every thing that is European—a diſpoſition which might long ago making him 
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« On thoſe parts of the coaſt and country, where the ſlave-tradg 
prevails, the inhabitants are ſhy and reſerved, as well they may 
and on all occaſions go armed, left they ſhould be way-laid, and car 


“ In maternal, filial, and fraternal affection, I ſcruple not to pro 
nounce them ſuperior to any Europeans I ever was among; but, at 


ſuppoſed leſs ardent. | | 
« As many of them have not ſufficient employment, either for tneit 


heads or their hands, they are apt to relieve liſtleſſneſs by intoxication 
when they can procure the means. So very ſucceſsful, indeed, hart 
the European flave-dealers been, in exciting in them a thir!: for ſpl 
rits, that it is now become one of the principal pillars of their trade 
for the chiefs, intoxicated by the liquor with which they are purpoſe!) 


their ſubjects, and which, when ſober, they would gladly retract. 


defire for ſpirituous liquors, however, is the failing of all unciyilize ude of neg 
people. In particular, it has greatly thinned ſome American tribe iptain Arrh 
and almoſt annihilated others. | | o madly obſti 
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« 'Their notions and practices reſpecting property, are not more inac 
curate or irregular than thoſe of other men in the ſame ſtage of {0 
ciety ; as is evident from the general conduct of ſuch of them 3s 4 
unconnected with this deſtructive commerce. But thoſe who 4g 


may be expected to be tainted with it's concomitant vices. . 
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ghites practice every fraud upon them, in the quantity and quality of 
the goods delivered, and in trepanning their perſons, the blacks can- 
not carry on this trade, on equal terms, without reſorting to ſimilar 
practices. As to the injuſtice, eruelty, and rapine which, at the inſti- 
ation of the whites, they practice on one another, they are not more 
liſgraceful than the well-known trades of crimps, and kidnappers, and 
rrefs-gangs, carried on, without foreign inſtigation, in ſeveral Europe- 
an countries, and even protected, or connived at, by their governments. 
At the worſt, theſe practices are not ſo diſgraceful to uncivilized men 
to their civilized, European inſtigators. Menzel gives a horrid de- 
I til of the operations of the Zeelverkoopers, (ſoulmongers) of Hol- 
nd, whoſe infamous trade it is to trepan men for their Eaſt India 
ſtlements. By ſuch means, the author affirms, that the population of 
the peſtiferous city of Batavia 15 kept from total extinction. | 
« Of the infamous arts of the Europeans, and the conſequent intoxi- 
cation and violence of one of the African chiefs, I have had ocular 
proof, In order to promote the ſlave- trade, the French governors at 
Goree ſend yearly preſents to the black kings, who return a gift of 
ſaves. In 1787, I attended an embaſly of this kind to the King of 
Barbeſin, at Joal, on the coaſt between Goree and Gambia. 'That 
chief having been unwilling to pillage, was kept conſtantly intoxicated, 
by the French and mulattoes, till they prevailed on him to iſſue the 
ireadful mandate. When ſober, he expreſſed extreme reluctance to 
taraſs his people. He complained that the traders of Goree, after 
ea "king him trifling preſents, came upon him with long accounts, and 
* WE endleſs pretenfions ; that the governor. liſtened too readily to their 
tales, thought too little of the ſufferings of the negroes, and muſt have 
been impoſed upon, when he allowed his name to be uſed on ſuch oc- 
alons—An allegation which moſt probably was true; for the Cheva- 
ler de Boufflers, then governor, I really believe, was ignorant of theſe 
knaviſh proceedings ; but, like many other great men, was the dupe 
a his courtiers. 1 heard the king more than once hold this language, 
tad it interpreted on the ſpot, and inſerted it in my journal: and yet 
te ſoon ordered the pillage to be executed. | ns 
teig.“ On this occaſion, it happened, that only one captive was taken. 
on [tis was a handſome young negreſs, who, notwithſtanding her tears, 
har ves forthwith carried on board a ſhip then lying off Joal. As ſhe be- 
r {pM nged, however, to one of thoſe families who, by the laws of the 
ate country, are exempted from ſlavery, this action ſhocked the people ſo 
ole nuch, that a commotion enſued. The king having, by this time, 
al teme to his ſenſes, and ſeeing the danger, entreated the purchaſer to 
eum the girl. The Frenchman, though ſurrounded by a great mul- 
e ade of negroes, and though our party, including Dr. Sparrman, 
bei iptain Arrhenius, and myſelf, conſiſted but of five white men, was 
0 madly obſtinate as to refuſe his requeſt. I ſay madly, for in all the 
wnunCtures of my life, I never was ſo alarmed for the ſafety of it. 
Alter much entreaty, however, he reſtored the young woman to her 
alconfolate relations, the king promiſing him two ſlaves in exchange, 
om he expected to ſeize on a future expedition, 
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The oppoſers of the colonization of Africa would have it believed, | zumder of 
that the natives are incurably ſtupid and indolent : but I have in my gore imper 


fleſſion the means of proving the contrary ; for, on a queſtion put to ks is re: 
pe in a committee of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, I offered to pro- or 970 
duce ſpecimens of their manufactures in iron, gold, fillagree work, 


5 been 2 

leather, cotton, matting, and baſket-work, ſome of which equal any wh bent 1 
articles of the kind fabricated in Europe, and evince that, with proper mit for car 
encouragement, they would make excellent workmen. All men are ſerbaps fou 
idle, till incited to induſtry by their natural or artificial wants. Their the requiſite 
foil eafily ſupplies their natural neceſſities, and the whites bave never or by the h. 
tried to excite in them any innocent artificial wants ; nor indeed any ge next, an 
other wants than thoſe of brandy, baubles, trade-guns, powder and coaſt, where 
ball, to intoxicate or amuſe their chiefs, and to afford them the means gers look 
of laying waſte their country. _ x | enjoy 1 
bs Kos the leaſt —— tribes make their own fiſhing tackle, * 12 
canoes, and implements of agriculture. I forgot to mention alt and ace at hui 
ſoap, and dying, among the manufactures of thoſe J viſited, and who ng their fiel 


are by no means exempted from the evils of the ſlave-trade. If, even 


f ne” which is cor 
while that traffic diſturbs their peace, and endangers their perſons, 


practice ir 


they have made ſuch a progreſs, what may we not expect if that griey-| inple peopl 
ous obſtacle were removed, and their ingenuity directed into a proper] the ami 
channel? | 5 . : . remote from 
The flave-trade diſturbs their agriculture ſtill more than their zine themſel 
manufactures; for men will not be fond of planting, who have not a WM: of patri: 


moral certainty of reaping. Yet, even without enjoying that certain. Wi « But th 
ty, they raiſe grain, fruits, and roots, not only ſufficient for their own WW, 4 a cy 6 
conſumption, but even to ſupply the demands of the European ſhip- WW gent occup 
ping, often to a conſiderable extent. In ſome iflands, and parts of nielſefts, an 
the coaſt, where there is no ſlave-trade, they have made great proprefs 


a 8 in Sweden, 
in agriculture. At the iſland of Fernando Po, in particular, they have de contrary 
ſuch quantities of proviſions, as to ſpare a ſufficiency for all the ſhip- ach peaſan 
ping at Calabar, Del Rey, and Camerones. In ſome places, they de divißon 
bring their produce to the coaſt on their heads, and return home, load. imple opera 
ed with European goods. Others go in armed bodies even a month's arrows, anc 


| Journey inland, with articles for trade. In ſome places, they wood n ampler ſc 
and water the ſhips, and hire themſelves to the Europeans to work for elipent bei 

low wages, both in boats and on ſhore. In ſhort, their induſtry is in bees, makir 
general proportioned to their comparative civilization, to their on Wii: life to a 
wants, to the demand for their labour, to their deſire for European de uſe of all 
goods, and above all, to their total or partial exemption from the flave- Mons. E 
trade. 5 i = nere animal 
„ WReſined nations form ſyſtems, and riſe to generals: unpoliſned Bi; the hand: 
tribes dwell on detail, and trifle in particulars. The Africans are un. luxury of dr 
acquainted with the dexterity and diſpatch ariſing from the diviſion of bei own KK 
labour, and with the numerous ay ks. 4 of combined exertions n Bio 
ſyſtematically conducted. Except in works, which, without —_ gan to frec 
efforts, cannot be performed at all, they do every thing in a e „o, that V 
ſultory manner. Each individual, or family, like the peaſants in lome uit would r. 
parts of Europe, ſpins, weaves, ſews, hunts, fiſhes, and makes balkets, lind, he * 


fiſhing-tackle, and implements of agriculture ; ſo that, en =" buch Eafl-1 
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zumber of trades they exerciſe, their imperfect tools, and their {till 
more imperfect knowledge of machinery, the neatneſs of ſome of their 
works is really ſurpriſing. 

« Of their labour in concert, I ſhall give one example, of which I 
have been a ſpectator. The trees on the coaſt I viſited, being gene- 
ally bent in their growth by the ſea-breeze, and wanting ſolidity, are 
mt for canoes. A tree of the proper dimenſions is therefore choſen, 
perhaps fourteen or fifteen miles up the country, which being cut into 
the requiſite length, but not hollow ed, left it ſhould be rent by accident, 
or by the heat of the ſun, the people of the neareſt village draw it to 
the next, and thus ſucceſſively from village to village, till it reach the 
oat, where it is formed into a canoe, For this ſevere labour the vil- 
yrs look for no other reward than a feaſt and merry-making, which 
they enjoy in the true ſtyle of rural ſimplicity. 1 

« The ſame happy mixture of united labour and feſtivity takes 
glace at building their houſes ; alſo in cultivating, planting, or ſow- 
ng their fields, belonging to the ſame village, and in reaping the crop, 
chich is conſidered as the common property of the inhabitants, Such 
practice in Europe would generate endleſs diſputes; but among this 
imple people, is the beſt bond of good neighbourhood. Such, indeed, 
j the amiable ſimplicity of manners which reigns in the villages 
remote from the flaye-trade, that European viſiters are ready to ima- 
zine themſelves carried into a new world, governed by the pureſt max- 
ins of patriarchal innocence. 

% But though few of them unite their ſtrength, except on theſe, 
ind a few fimilar occaſions, and moſt of them turn their hands to dif- 
rent occupations, we are not thence to conclude unfavourably of their 
ntellefts, any more than of the intellects of thoſe European peaſants, 
in Sweden, Norway, Scotland, &c.) whoſe practices are ſimilar, On 
I the contrary, Lord Kaimes has obſerved, I think with much truth, that 
aach peaſants are generally more intelligent than artificers, to whom 
the diviſion of labour, in manufacturing countries, has aſſigned one, 
imple operation. A peaſant, who makes and repairs his ploughs, 
arrows, and harneſs, his houſehold furniture, and even his clothes, has 
n ampler ſcope for his underſtanding, and really beeomes a more in- 
fligent being, than he who ſpends his whole life in forging horſe- 
hoes, making nails, or burniſhing buttons. Such a being, confined 
un or life to a * ſimple motions, may be ſaid, in ſome degree, to loſe 
lie uſe of all his powers, but that of the muſcles which perform thoſe 
notions, His intelle& lies dormant, for it's uſe is ſuperſeded by a 
nere animal habit. He becomes, in ſhort, a kind of live machine, 
n the hands of ſome monied man, to contribute to the pride and 
un iury of drones, who poſſeſs no other talent than that of turning to 
Wie own account, the activity of their poor brethren of mankind, 
ww 421. European Colonies in Africa.) The Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips 

ryan to frequent the Cape, about the year 1600; but it was not till 


de- lözo, that Van Riebeck, a ſurgeon, firſt diſcovered the advantages 

wa hat would reſult from forming a colony there. On returning to Hol- 

oh ad, he preſented a DD on the ſubje& to the directors of the 

batch Eaft-India Company, who 3 of his propoſal, and mw 
| 5 | 2 c 
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ed four ſhips to be equipped for the Cape, with ſome artificers, a fewl 
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coloniſts, and the neceſſary tools and ſtores. 


to be recorded, as founder of that important eſtabliſhment, 


« In executing this deſign, the directors ated with a degree off 
wiſdom and diſintereſtedneſs too ſeldom found in the repreſentatives off 
joint ſtock companies, and for which, in many other inſtances, the 
conduct of their predeceſſors and ſucceſſors have not been very remark4 
able. They authorized Van Riebeck to purchaſe territory from thell 
natives, which he did, with goods to the amount of 50,000 guilders] 


In the choice of coloniſts, their diſcernment and prudence werg 
conſpicuous, 
company induced laborious peaſants and honeſt artificers to emigrats 


to the Cape. They defrayed the expences of the voyage; and prod 
vided the coloniſts with ſubſiſtence, tools, implements of agricultureF 


and cattle. 'To each they gave a portion of land, on condition that 


in three years, he ſhould have cultivated enough to enable him to ſup- 


port himſelf, and to contribute to the defence of the colony. They 
alſo agreed to bring back to Europe, gratis, thoſe to whoſe conſtitu- 
tions the climate might be unfavourable, and who had full liberty td 
diſpoſe of their effects to the beſt advantage. 
coloniſts, the company erected villages, each containing 30 houſes 


a church, an hoſpital, a town-houſe, and a public kitchen - garden 


To furatſh the colony with females, girls, from the orphan-houſes i 
Holland, were {ent out, with ſuperintendents to educate them at th 


Cape; and, on their marriage, the company aſſigned them ſmalf 


doweries. 


This extremity of Africa conſiſts of black and barren mountain 


of granite, without any volcanic productions. The cultivated ſpot 
near the town, are of ſtiff clay, with a little ſand, and ſmall ſtones 
but, towards Falſe Bay, the arable ſoil is almoſt entirely ſandy. Thi 
colony of Stellenboſh is ſaid to have the beſt ſoil of any at the Cape 
but even that produces no very extraordinary proofs of natural ferti 
lity. The Dutch have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, four colonies in this part 0 
Africa, namely, the Cape, properly ſo called, Stellenboſh, Draken 
ſtein, and Waveren. The farms, in many places, are very muc 
ſcattered. Lions, leopards, tiger-cats, hyenas, jackals, and fever; 
other wild beaſts, infeſt the Cape, now and then, even to this day. 
« Yet this country is not without it's advantages,—The air an 
water, as in moſt other mountainous tracts, are good, in the ſa 
proportion as the ſoil is bad, Though the ſummer heats are ſometime 
exceſſive, the winters are ſo mild, that ice is ſcarcely ever ſeen abou 
the town. But, on the mountains, eſpecially far inland, there at 
hard frofts, with ſnow and hail-ſtorms. The climate, however, upo 


the whole, is ſo ſalubrious, that the inhabitants are rarely trouble 
with any diſorders more ſerious than colds, cauſed by the ſudde 
changes of air, from the ſtrong winds, to which the Cape is expoſed : 
all ſeaſons; and ſtrangers ſoon recover from the ſcurvy, and ot 
complaints. The ſupport of ſo many wild beaſts, implies the c 


Panr VIII. 


: Van Riebeck was ap- 
pointed admiral of this fleet, and governor of the new colony; trujslf 
which he fulfilled with ſuck fidelity and ſucceſs, that he well deſeryegf 


By advantageous promiſes, faithfully performed, the 


For the reception of th 


ster. LII. 
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ce of numerous tribes of milder animals; and, accordingly, an 
\toniſhing variety, from the mighty buffalo and camelopard, to the 
af, of the beautiful genus ofantelopes, and many ſmaller quadrupeds, 
re common in this part of Africa, The elephant, rhinoceros, and 
:izpopotamus, formerly came within a ſhort diſtance of the Cape; 
wt they have been ſo much hunted, and are ſo ſeldom ſeen at preſent, 
hat the government have iſſued an order againſt killing them, within 
nany miles of the town, The neighbouring ſeas and bays abound 


zrior mountains ought to be mentioned as an advantage, as it does 
tot appear, that the coloniſts can work them with profit, on account 
u their remote and rugged ſituation. Some tribes of Hottentots. 
however, extract both copper and iron from the ores they find in their 
tive mountains. But the grand advantage of the Cape, at leaſt that 


as it's convenient ſituation, as a place of refreſhment for their ſhips ; 
nd, in this view, the bare inſpection of a map of Africa ſhews it's ſu- 
reniority to all other parts of that continent. But it's fituation and 
climate are not now it's only excellencies, as a port of refreſhment ; 
or it abounds with a variety of the beſt greens and fruits, and, in par- 
cular, with ſome of the fineſt grapes and oranges in the world —arti- 
ces peculiarly proper for ſeamen after long voy ages. 

« The prodigious expence, and the perſevering attention which 
lis colony coſt, during the uncommonly tedious period of it's help- 
ks infancy, began at laſt to ſhew their effects, in the exportation of a 
ile ſurplus corn. But, having ſince arrived at a ſtate of comparative 
naturity, the Cape not only ſupplies the {tips of all nations, which 
touch there, with neceſſaries and comforts in abundance, and at 
noderate prices, but ſupplies all the Dutch, and ſome foreign Aſiatic 
tttlements, with great quantities of corn, flour, biſcuit, wines of va- 
nous ſorts, brandy, butter, cheeſe, and ſalted proviſions. No coun- 
ty feeds a greater number of cattle than this, nor is their fleſh any 
mere cheaper or better. An ox commonly weigks from 500 to 60olb, 
Afarm may make from 1500 to 3coolb. of butter, annually. Many 
ted from 1000 to 6 or 8000 ſheep, and a few have as far as 15,000, 


'with the contraſt between this colony and the Portugueſe iſland of 
It, Jago. There we had taken notice of a tropical country, with a 
llerable appearance, and capable of improvement, but utterly ne- 
ected by it's lazy and oppreſſed inhabitants. Here, on the contrary, 
ze ſaw a neat, well- built town, all white, riſing in the midſt of a 


Ir, in other words, the picture of ſucceſsful induſtry.” | 

„Here, as in other Dutch towns, their genius manifeſts itſelf in 
uus of trees and canals ; though experience proves the noxious effects 
f tapnant water; eſpecially in hot climates, and moſt fatally at Ba- 
wia—The company's ſlaves are lodged and boarded, in a ſpacious 
uſe, The large hoſpital for the Eaſt Indiamen is generally pretty 
nuch crowded ; for theſe ſhips ſometimes carry 6, 7, or 800 men, to 
lpply the regiments in India; and their confined ſituation, and ſhort: 
bg A „ene 


ith excellent fiſh, I know not whether the metallic orcs of the in- 


which appeared ſuch in the eyes of the Dutch Eaſt- India company, 


ad cattle in proportion.“ We were not a little pleaſed, ſays Forſter, 


leſert, ſurrounded by broken maſſes of black and dreary mountains; 


—— — — — — 
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allowance of water and falt proviſions, make ſuch havoc among then, Their ac 
that it is not very uncommon for an Indiaman, ſo freighted to loſe ſome plac 
between Europe and the Cape, 80 or 100 men, and to ſend 2 or 300 which ha 


to the hoſpital. It is a lamentable fact, that the facility with which | th 
the eee (ſoulmongers) inveigle theſe unfortunate people, erf L200 


t 
makes the company's ſervants more indifferent than they ſhould be try has 


. . . | to 1mpro1 
about their preſervation. They are plentifully ſupplied, however, of people 
with an antiſcorbutic diet, which, with the air of the place, certainly in Angol 
contributes more to their recovery than their doors, who drench them | power of 
all, indiſcriminately, with the cheap contents of two or three huge be trade 

ttles. 4 
we” We may eſtimate the whites, of all ages and both ſexes, at he. * 
tween 16 and 20,000. There are in the cclony five or more flaves to * 
one white man. The ſlaves are chiefly from Madagaſcar, with a half of his 
mixture of Malays, Bengaleſe, and ſome negroes, — The greater part he King « 
of the coloniſts are Germans, with ſome French proteſtants, and interrupti 

Dutch. They are induſtrious, hoſpitable, and ſociable ; but fonder galyadore 
of good- living, than of acquiring Knowledge ; for which they may an eminer 
plead the plenty of good cheer, and the extreme ſcarcity of go from 
ſchools. Such coloniſts as can afford the expence, generally ſend theif © alles ht 
ſons to Holland for improvement; but the education of their female; Le cats 
is too much neglected,” 3 5 tous, as it 

This rich ſettlement now belongs to Britain. It is infinitely yaly de cathed 

able, on account of it's own advantages, and becauſe it lies, ſo conve « Of L. 
niently, on the paſſage to India, It is to be hoped, that, even at the except tha 
concluſion of peace, the Britiſh government will not eaſily relinguilh i ,, * 
ſſeſſion ſo important. : in deſcript 
23 The Portugeſe explored the coaſt of Africa before any othel ug den 
modern European nation. Portugueſe Africa, as it may not impro rarriſons, 1 
perly be called, extends on the weſt from about 5 degrees of noni urated th 
latitude, to 10, ſome ſay 15, degrees ſouth, Here, inſtead of being rances, ya 
cooped up within the narrow limits of trading factories, as they ard « Many 
on other parts of the weſtern coaſt, they are ſettled in colonies, unde other plac 
a regular government, and have built ſeveral large towns. The foi "Si  & * 
which is rich and well watered, they have, in ſeveral places, taught t de 3 
natives to cultivate; for this kind of inſtruction forms no inconſiderabl u Loando, 
part of the policy of the Portugueſe clergy, who have taken ſo muc being blac 
pains to convert the natives, that it is thought they have been the mea work. fron 
of making many of them better Chriſtians than themſelves. if revenue 

% Awerri, though in the kingdom of Benin, is ſubject to the gove not my pre 
ment of the Portugueſe, who have here a caſtle and a garriſon ; allo « in 6 
church and a monaſtery, It is worthy of remark, that though the il ge Porta 

ver of Benin is very fatal to the Engliſh and Dutch ſeamen who fre courageme 
uent it, yet the Portugueſe, who dwell farther within the count the beginn 

not experience any particular inſalubrity of climate. This is a oe Portuga 
inſtance, among many, which might be adduced, to make it probable gola, ancf t 

_ that the interior of almoſt all the weſtern parts of Africa is more heat cor dingly 1 
ful than the coaſt, | | - Th Ceſs appear 

Angola was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1484. Th ſupported, 

iſs. conquered ſeveral of it's provinces, and rendered the nati ry M 


king tributary for the reſt, as his ſucceſſors have ſince coral 
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Their acquiſitions may extend 240 leagues along the coaſt, and, in 
ſome places 100 within the land. The capital is St. Paul de Loando, 
which has a good harbour. It is the ſeat of the government, and 
every three years receives a new governor from Portugal. The coun- 


try has been cleared, drained, and cultivated in ſo many places, as 


to improve it's climate very conſiderably. Some years ago, a number 
of people from Biſcay were ſent out to work the excellent iron- mines 
in Angola; but they miſcarried, for want of proper ſupport. The 
power of the Portugueſe is chiefly ſituated in the interior parts ; for 
the trade of the coaſt of Angola has always been open; and thither the 


French, Engliſh, and Dutch ſend yearly a conſiderable number of ſhips 


for ſlaves, &c. | 

« In 1484, Congo was diſcovered by Diego Cam, who, in be- 
half of his ſovereign, King John of Portugal, formed an alliance with 
the King of Congo, which has continued to the preſent day, with ſome 
interruptions, on the part of the Portugueſe. Their chief town, St. 
Salvadore, is ſituated 150 miles up the river Congo, or Zaire, upon 
an eminence, in a country well cultivated, and moſt commonly ſalu- 
brious. It is a very extenſive place, but not proportionably populous, 


25 the houſes are intermixed with ſpacious gardens, which, doubtleſs, 


z one cauſe of it's ſalubrity. Yet it's inhabitants muſt be very nume- 


tous, as it is ſaid to have twelve churches, and ſeven chapels, beſides - 


the cathedral. 1 5 . 

« Of Loango and Benguela we do not find any thing particular, 
except that the latter is very unhealthful. They are under the power 
or influence of the Portugueſe ; and, I believe, are generally included 
in deſcriptions of Congo and Angola. In the interior parts of theſe 
laſt countries, it appears that the Portugueſe have many preſidios, or 
garriſons, who, with the aſſiſtance of the natives, have cleared and cul- 
tvated the land in their reſpective vicinities, raifing maize, cala- 
rances, yams, bananas, and other proviſions, and fruits. | 


« Many of the Portugueſe, at Loando, Columbo, St. Salvadore, and 


other places in this part of Africa, are exceedingly rich. It is com- 
mon Ge a Portugueſe to poſſeſs 50, 100, and 200 ſlaves; and ſome of 
tie more opulent are the maſters even of 3000. A religious ſociety, 
a Loando, are the proprietors of no fewer than 12,000 ſlaves, who 


being blackſmiths, joiners, turners, ſtone-cutters, &c. earn, by their 


ork, from 4 to 500 rees per day, for the ſociety.— Ho far this ſort 
of revenue is compatible with the intention of ſuch an inftitution, it is 
not my preſent buſineſs to enquire. 

* In Congo, Chriſtianity was preached ſoon after the arrival of 
the Portugueſe ; and miſſionaries are ſtill well received there. En- 
eouragements have been offered at different times, particularly in 
the beginning of the preſent reign, to the religious in the convents 
of Portugal, to labour in the converſion of the natives of Congo, An- 


gola, and their other African poſſeſſions. Many miſſionaries have ac- 


cordingly undertaken this pious work, at different times. Their ſuc- 
ceſs appears ta have been conſiderable; and, had they been ſteadily 
ſapported, there is reaſon to believe it would have been complete, 

'Ll4 Many 
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Many Portugueſe biſhops reſide in this part of Africa, and numbers of 


the natives have been regularly ordained prieſts. 

To the farther credit of that nation, it ought to be noted, that 
they carry on the ſlave trade from the countries juſt mentioned, with as 
much humanity as it is poſſible to unite with ſuch a traffic. Great 
numbers of ſlaves, who come from the remote inland countries, are 
ſhipped from Congo, Angola, &. None, however, who belong to 
theſe laſt countries are ſent as {laves to the Brazils, except black con- 
victs. The Portugueſe ſlave-ſhips are never over crowded, and the 
ſailors are chiefly blacks, called Negros Ladinos, who ſpeak their lan- 


- guage, and whoſe buſineſs it is to comfort and attend the poor people 


on the voyage. The conſequences are, that they have little or no oc- 
caſion for fetters, ſo conſtantly uſed in the other European {lave-ſhips, 


and that they perform their voyages from Angola, &c. to Brazil with 


very little mortality, | 
« So vaſt are the territories poſſeſſed by, or tributary to, the Portu- 


gueſe on the eaſt of Africa, that they may, or might have been ſaid to | 
be maſters of a great part of that whole coaſt. 'They are never inter. 


rupted there by any other European nation, except occaſionally by 
ſnips in diſtreſs, on their return from India; for, in going out, they 


leer quite another courſe. | | 
«« The Portugueſe, however, do not appear entirely to exclude other 


nations from a participation in ſome parts of the trade of the caftern 
parts of Africa. For, when I was at Havre de Grace, in 1787, ſome 
flave-merchants in that city were ſending a few ſhips to Moſambique 


| for ſlaves. They told me, that, although, in the long, cold, and 


Itormy voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, many more of the 


ſlaves died, than even in the paſſage from the coait of Guinea to the | 


Weſt Indies; yet that their cheapneſs at Moſambique fully compen- 
ſated for their increaſed mortality. So coolly merchants talk of 
ſacrificing the lives of mankind, at the ſhrine of the Mammon of 
unrighteouſneſs !?? 

«« The Portugueſe poſſeſſions on the eaſt of Africa begin about 25 
deg. ſouth latitude, according to Poſtlethwayt. Here they trade for 
ivory and gold, and they abound ſo much with cattle, that they yearly 
furniſh numbers to the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope. St. Martin 
and Puado are two iſlands in the river Cumana, where the Portugueſe 
and the natives plant proviſions for the ſhipping, and whence they have 
ſome trade with the inland negroes. Ov 

« The kingdom of Sofala extends about 30 leagues along the coaſt, 
and about 80 up the country. It is, or was governed by a Ma- 
hometan prince, tributary ro the King of Portugal. The ſands of the 
river of Sofala have a very conſiderable admixture of gold-duſt. The 
inhabitants of the town and kingdom of Sofala are a mixture of Maho- 
metan Arabs, idolatrous Caffres, and bad Portugueſe Chriſtians. 


« From the mines of Sofala, more than 2,000,000 of merigals of 


gold are ſaid to be yearly extracted, the value of which, M. Savaty 
computes at 28, ooo, ooo livres Tournois, or /. 1, 166,666 ſterling, 
Theſe riches are divided between the Portugueſe, the Arabians of . 
den and Mecca, and the native traders of Quiloa, Monbaſe, —_ 

ͤͥ „ EE 7 inda, 
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linda, Theſe laſt come in ſmall barks, called zambucks, bringing 
dyed and white cottons, ſilks, ambergris, and ſuccinum, or yellow and 
red amber, The Arabians exchange goods from the Eaſt Indies and 
the Red Sea, to the amount of . 1 40, ooo ſterling per annum, for ivory 
and gold. The merchants of Sofala alſo exchange European and 
Aſiatic goods for the gold of the inland country of Monomotapa, which 
comes down in ſuch quantities, that the Portugueſe call the Prince of 
Monomotapa, the golden emperor. 

„ On the weſt of Sofala is the kingdom of Mongas, chiefly re- 
markable for the quantity of gold it yields, particularly at Maſſapa, 
Maninas, and the mountain of Ophir, whence, it 1s believed, Solomon's 
treaſures were brought. Some, however, are of opinion that Solomon 
brought his gold from Sumatra, on the north end of which there is 
likewiſe a mountain which to this day 1s called Ophir. See Bolts on 
Indian Affairs, Vol. I. p. 6. At Maſſapa, the Portugueſe are ſettled, 
under the authority of the Governor of Mozambique. 

“This emporium, is on an iſland in latitude 150 deg. ſouth (D' An- 
ville.) It is extremely populous, one half of the inhabitants being 


Portugueſe, and the reſt negroes. The iſland abounds with cattle, 


poultry, fruits and proviſions of all kinds; ſo that, in this reſpect, it is 
a very proper place of refreſliment for the Portugueſe Eaſt Indian ſhips, 
eſpecially as the harbour is very good; but the air is reckoned none 
of the beſt, At Mozambique are numbers of monks, ſome of whom 
are frequently ſent, by the governor, to the oppoſite continent; not ſo 
much, it is ſtrongly ſuſpected, on ſpiritual errands, as to diſpoſe 
i natives to give his excellency good bargains of their gold, ivory. 
and ebony. _ | 

* When the European goods arrive at Mozambique from Portugal, 
they are taxed by the king's factor, who ſends them to Chilimani, at 
the mouth of the Senna, whence they go very far up the river to a 
Portugueſe town, whither the Africans come, ſometimes from the 
diſtance of two or three months travel, to buy, or take on credit, the 
European goods, for a ſtipulated quantity of gold, and which they 
laithfully bring or ſend. This barter yields cent. per cent. and in- 
led, may well be called the Chili and Peru of the Portugueſe ; gold 
being ſo common, that, at a month's Journey from the coaſt, houſehold 
utenſils and ornaments are frequently made of it. Of the trade of 


which annually amount to between 60 and {70,000 ſterling ; excluſive 
of the pay of the troops and garriſons, and of a conſiderable tribute 
annually remitted to the crown of Portugal. 55 

* Lama, Pata, and Ampaſa, on this coaſt, are, or were governed by 
chiefs dependent on the Portugueſe. 

© This large country was, for many years, governed by a prince 
nbutary to the ſame nation. But the circumſtances are now re- 
verſed ; for the Portugueſe are obliged to purchaſe by annual preſents, 
permiſſion to trade, and to explore the country for gold —a revolution 
probably cauſed partly by the declenſion of the Portugueſe power, 
nd partly by the advancement of the natives in the arts of commerce 
nd policy, which made them ſenſible both of their own intereſts, _— 
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of their own ſtrength. The capital, likewiſe called Melinda, was 


wholly built by the Portugueſe, in the latitude of 5 dep. ſouth (D' An- 
ville) with a very good harbour, and a ſtrong citadel. It is a large 


city, ſaid to contain 30,000 Portugueſe, excluſive of natives, and 
chriſtian churches, beſides religious houſes. From their warehouſes 
m Melinda, they ſupply the country with European goods to a vaſt 


diſtance inland, whence they procure ivory, in ſuch quantities as to 
linda are 


load ſhips with that commodity alone. Adjoining to 
five other kingdoms, all tributary to the ſame nation; ſo that, in thi, 


part of Africa alone, the Portugueſe, in the zenith of their power, | 


might have been ſaid to hold the ſovereignty of a country as large az 
Spain and Portugal together. 

The natives, however, carry on ſome trade with their own veſſels, 
in which they frequent the Red Sea, and the ports of Arabia. They 


are alſo ſeen in the Indian ſeas, eſpecially at Cambaya, a maritime | 


town in the territories of the Great Mogul. The Indians and 
Arabians, on the other hand, ſometimes bring them goods to Melinda, 


Vet the Portugueſe ultimately tranſact all the trade of Melinda, which | 


1s but little inferior to that of Mozambique, Gold from Sofala, 
ivory, copper, quickſilver, all ſorts of filks and cottons from Europe 
and the Eaſt Indies, ſpices, rice, and other grain are the chief articles 
brought to Melinda. | 

The inhabitants of Brava conſume great quantities of European 
manufactures; for they dreſs in the Portugueſe manner, like the people 
of Quiloa, and many other parts of this coaſt. 


* From Brava to Cape Guardafui, extends the coaſt of Ajan, and 


from thence to Raſbel, at the entrance of the Red Sea, the country is 
Theſe vaſt territories abound in cattle, corn, and fruits; 
and Ajan affords the Portugueſe ſeveral whole cargoes of ivory yearly. 
The inhabitants are, or were, partly tributary to the Portugueſe, and 
partly ſubject to Mooriſh and Arabian princes. 


their territorial acquiſitions on the continent of the eaſt of Africa.” 
422. Iſlands of Africa.] The iſland of Madagaſcar, the Comora 
Ifles, thoſe of Socotra, La Reunion or Bourbon, France, and Mauri- 
tius or Rodrigue, all lying on the eaſt of Africa, have been already 
deſcribed. (See Art. 118, 119, 120.) 
On the eaſt of Africa, there are alſo ſeveral iſlands. Some are de- 
tached, as St. Helena, Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, &c. Others are fitu- 
ated in cluſters, as the Cape Verd Iſlands, the Canaries, the Madeira, 
and, in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, the Azores or Weſtem 
Iſlands. 5 0 

The Cape Verd Iſlands are generally mountainous ; but their lower 
hills are often covered with verdure, and have a gentle declivity, with 
extenſive vales between them, They are ill ſupplied with water; but 
Santiago has one tolerable river. The hills are covered with ſtones, 
which are a ſpecies of lava, The foil, which is fertile enough in the 
valleys, is a kind of rubbiſh of cinders and ochreous aſhes : hence it 15 
probable that all theſe iſland have contained volcanos ; eſpecially a 


Fogo ill conſiſts of a burning mountain. « Though 


After all, I find it is 
believed, that the natives have diſpoſſeſſed the Portugueſe of moſt of 
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« Though mere deſerts when the Portugueſe firſt ſettled on them, 
they now produce ſeveral commodities for trade, as raw and dreſſed 
hides, oil extracted from tortoiſes, honey, wax, ſalt, Turkey wheat, 

(Indian corn or maize) oranges, lemons, &c. and ſupply veſſels with 
tame and wild fowls, Cattle are in ſuch plenty, that ſeveral ſhips are 
employed in carrying them to Brazil, whither they alſo convey quanti- 
ties of fiſh, caught and ſalted near Cape Verd. He might have added, 
that theſe iſlands ſupply the Weſt Indian ſugar colonies with great 
numbers of cattle, aſſes, and mules, and that, at Santiago, the inhabit- 
ants manufacture cloths of cotton and of filk. They are very beauti- 

ful articles, and are commonly called in England, St. Jago cloths,” a 

name, however, often applied to Guinea cloths,” or thoſe fabri- 
cated by the negroes on the continent of Africa. | 

« From the varieties of foil, climate, and expoſure in the Canary 
11ands, the valuable productions, of temperate and tropical countries, 
thrive in it. The animals are camels, deer, horſes, afſes, mules, cows, 
ſheep, goats, hogs, rabbits, fowls, geeſe, ducks, &c. The iſland of 
Teneriffe riſes on all ſides towards the Pike, in it's centre, like a 
hanging garden, till within a league of the clouds, which are not above 
mid-way up the Pike. But there are no houſes any where above 
three leagues from the ſea. The firſt league from the ſhore produces 
vines, the next corn, the third woods of cheſnut trees, &c. interſperſed 
with ſome corn. Beyond theſe woods are the clouds, which, in fine 
weather, come down in the evening, and reſt on the woods till morn- 
ing, when they retire about a league. Where the clouds reſt in the 
day, there are many pine-trees, beyond which grows no graſs or vege- 
table, except a ſhrub called retama. ; 
Of the Canary Iſlands, which are feven in number, Teneriffe is 
the moſt conſiderable. It is about 36 leagues in circumference. The 


latitude of it's centre is 28 deg. 30 min. N. longitude 16 deg. 25 min. 
W. from London. 


of « The principal differences in the climates of theſe iſtands, ariſe 
from their different elevations above the ſea. For eight months in the 
ora year, the ſummits of them all, except Lancerota and Fuerteventura, 


are covered with ſnow. Yet, in their valleys and ſhores, the cold is 
ady ſeldom ſo great as to render fires neceſſary. A very great propor- 
tion of the ſurfaces of all the Canaries is covered with lava, cal- 
cined ſtones, and black duſt or aſhes, formerly emitted by volca- 
li- vos, the remains of which are ſtill very viſible in all the iſlands, and 
ira, ſome of them, among which is the Pike of Teneriffe, are not yet ex- 
em WF tinguiſhed. „„ FD 
The preſent inhabitants of theſe iſlands, who amount to near 
200,000, are deſcended from a mixture of the Spaniſh conquerors and 
the aborigines, on whom the government of that period conferred equal 
privileges. In conſequence of this wiſe and humane policy, the Spa- 
mards eaſily incorporated with the natives; ſo that their poſterity 
have long formed but one people. = 
JT wo of the three iſles of Madeira, being ſmall, are ſeldom no- 
ticed, Madeira, properly, is about 8 5 miles long and 10 broad. It 
conkſts of one large mountain, whoſe branches riſe every where from 


the 
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the ſea towards the centre, where there is an excavation, from which 
and from the greater part of the ſtones being lava, it appears that a 
volcano has formerly exiſted here. 

« Many rivulets deſcend, from the ſummit, in deep chaſms, or 
glens. Their beds are, in ſome places, covered with ſtones, brought 
down by the winter torrents of rain and melted ſnow. The water is 
conducted by wears into the vineyards, where ſome have it conſtantly, 
and others once, twice, or thrice a week. The heats rendering ir. 
ripation abſolutely neceſſary, the planters of new vineyards are obliged 
to pay dear for water to thoſe who have a conſtant ſupply. 

*« Wheat and barley are ſown, where the vines are decaying from age, 
or are newly planted, But, as the crops do not afford above three 
month's proviſions, corn is imported from America, in exchanye for 
wine. About 30,000 pipes of it, from 110 to 120 gallons, are made, 
upon a mean, every year. About 13,000 pipes of the better ſorts are 
exported, and the reſt made into brandy and vinegar, or conſumed at 
home. The vineyards are incloſed with walls, and hedges of prickly 
pear, pomegranates, myrtles, brambles, and wila roſes. The gardens 
produce all the European fruits, with, now and then, ſome tropical 
ones, as bananas, guavas, and pine-apples. 2 

« All the domeſtic animals of Europe are found at Madeira. The 
mutton and beef are ſmall, but well taſted. The horſes, though not 


large, are ſure footed ; and climb with agility, the difficult paths of the | 
iſland. There are no wheel-carriages of any kind: but in the town, | 
they convey heavy goods on ſledges drawn by oxen. The only wild | 


quadruped here is the grey rabbit, Many wild birds, common in Eu- 
rope, are found in Madeira; but very few hens, or other tame birds, 
owing, perhaps, to the ſcarcity of corn. There are no ſnakes what- 
ever in this iſland; but the vineyards and gardens, and even the 
houſes, ſwarm with lizards. The ſhores are not without fiſh ; but, 
as they are not in ſufficient plenty for the Lent ſeaſon, herring,” 
ſays Dr. Forſter, © are brought from Gothenburg, And cod from North 
America.” | 
« The country people are very ſober and frugal ; their diet being 


generally bread and onions, or other roots, with little animal food. 


Their drink is water, or a fermented infuſion of the refuſe rind of 
the grap2; for the wine, which their own hands prepare, they ſeldom, 
If ever, taſte, Their chief occupation is raiſing vines ; but as this re- 
quires not much attendance, for a great part of the year, they naturally 
incline to idleneſs. Indeed, warmth of climate, where great proviſion 
_ againſt inclemency of weather is unneceſſary, and where hunger is ea- 
ſily ſatisfied, will probably produce indolence, where the legiſlature 
does not counteract it by encouraging induſtry. But, it ſeems, the 
Portuguefe legiſlators are not thus diſpoſed ; for, though they have 
lately ordered olive-trees to be planted here, on ſpots too dry and bar- 
ren for vines, they have given the labourers no temporary aſſiſtance, 
and have offered no premiums, to overcome their reluctance to inno- 
vation, and to labour,” | 1 
The Azores, or as they are called, the Weſtern Iſlands, are nine in 


number, and are ſituated between 25 and 32 deg. welt long. and be- 
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tween 37 and 40 north lat. goo miles weſt of Portugal, and as many 
eaſt of Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the mid-way between Europe, 
Africa, and America. They were diſcovered in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, by Joſhua Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flan- 
ders, who, in a voyage to Liſbon, was, by ſtreſs of weather driven to 
theſe iſlands, which he found deſtitute of inhabitants, and called them 
the Flemiſh Iſlands. On his arrival at Liſbon, he boaſted of this diſ- 
covery, on which the Portugueſe ſet ſail immediately, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of them; they were called in general the Azores, from the 
great number of hawks and falcons found among them. All theſe 
iſlands enjoy a very clear and ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but 
are.expoſed to violent earthquakes, from which they have frequently 
ſaffered: and alſo by the inandation of ſurrounding waves. They are, 
however, extremely fertile in corn, wine, and a variety of fruits, alſo 
. Wh cattle, fowl, and fiſh. 


423. New Plan for exploring Africa.] The African Aſſociation of 
; London, perſevering in their deſign of exploring the interior parts of 
1 WT that continent, have equipped two veſſels for a new expedition; and 


they are to be aſſiſted by the Britiſh government with the ſum of 60001. 
0 ſterling. Taking for granted, that Goree has been abandoned by the 


t French, the adventurers are firſt to proceed thither, where they will 
e find a town ready built, and fitted for every purpoſe of health and ac- 
: WW commodation in a hot climate. From this firft ſtation they propoſe to 
d WH fail for Fatatenda, on the river Gambia, beyond which veſſels of any 
Us confiderable burden cannot conveniently proceed. From Fatatenda 
s, ſome of the party are to proceed to Bambouk, and from that to endea- 
it. WT vour to penetrate to the river Niger, or to the city of Tombuctoo.— 
he The chiefs of the country are to be engaged to aſſiſt in the undertak- 
ut, ing, but with a precaution which has never before been taken: they 
. are to receive no previous douceurs, and no rewards whatever, till 
th they ſhall produce certificates, or other proofs, that they have actually 
performed their engagements ; and then they will be paid the rewards 
2 on board the veſſels, or at the places where the goods are 
ecured, | . Us 
Such was the plan of the African Aſſociation. It has been, in part, 
executed. Mr. Lucas, Major „and more recently, Mr. Mungo 
Park, have travelled into the interior parts of Africa. Mr. Park 


reached the Niger. His travels have been recently given to the world 
in a Narrative, by himſelf. They in part confirm, in part correct our 
former knowledge of theſe parts. They open to us new hopes of the 
extenſion of commerce, and the civilization of the world. 


PART 


————— —— AS 9. A II — 


DESCRIPTION or AMERICA. 


MERICA is the laſt, but moſt extenſive quarter of the globe. It 


was in the latter end of the fifteenth century, when the Porty. 
gueſe had diſcovered the paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 


and thus deprived the Italian flates of thoſe lucrative emoluments | 


which they obtained in furniſhing Europe with the coſtly articles of 
India, which they received by way of the Red Sea, that America 
was unfolded to the view of the European ſtates, At that time they 
generally acknowledged the 8 of the Pope. The Roman 
Pontiff was unacquainted with the figure of the earth, and had granted 
2 bull to the Portugueſe, entitling them to all the lands, iſlands, &c. 
they had or ſhould diſcover to the eaſtward of the meridian of the 
Azores. Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, propoſed to his 
countrymen to evade the force of the bull, and retrieve a part of their 
loſt traffic, by ſailing to India by a weſtern courſe. They were not 
better geographers than the biſhop of Rome ; they treated his ſchemes 
as the reveries of a madman. Diſappointed here, he applied ſucceſ- 
fively to the courts of Liſbon, Paris, and London, but without ſucceſs, 
His laſt reſource was to the court of Spain; here his propoſals were 
received with candour, but with caution. At laſt, after S 
years attendance, by the particular countenance of the queen Iſabella, 
who raiſed the money neceſſary for the defign on her own jewels, in 
1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, and the title and command of an ad. 
miral, Chriſtopher ſailed from Spain. Ss 
Without charts to direct him, or lights from former navigators, 
without experience of the winds or currents peculiar to that prodigious 
tract of ſea which lay before him, he launched at once into the bound- 
leſs ocean. Anxious, no doubt, were his own feelings on this ad- 
venturous voyage; his companions were diſcouraged, and began to 
be mutinous. Jo increaſe their deſpondence, it was obſerved that the 
compaſs varied from it's former poſition. The pilots were ſtruck 
with terror. He ſtill had hopes, and for a while endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe and encourage his fellows with the accidental appearances of land 
birds and floating ſea weeds. At length, when hope ſeemed ready to 
leave them all, when the crew began to inſiſt on his returuing, and 


even threatened to throw him overboard, after a voyage of ire 
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three days, they diſcovered the land, which put an end to the com- 

otions. 
g Columbus firſt landed on one of the Bahama Iſlands, but there, to 
his ſurpriſe and ſorrow, diſcovered, from the poverty of the inha- 
bitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he was in queſt of. In ſteer- 
ing ſouthward, however, he found the iſland called Hiſpaniola, a- 
bounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a humane and 
hoſpitable people; and what was ſtill of greater conſequence, as it in- 
fared his favourable reception at home, promiſing, from ſome ſamples 
he received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This iſland, therefore, 
he propoſed to make the centre of his diſcoveries; and having left upon 
it a few of his companions, as the ground-work of a colony, returned 
o Spain to procure the neceſſary reinforcements. 

he court was then at Barcelona: Columbus travelled thither from 
erille, amidſt the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the 
inhabitants, the gold, the arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the coun- 
try he had diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of 
tnumph more uncommon, and more innocent than that of conquerors. 
In this voyage he had acquired a general knowledge of all the iſlands 
in that great ſez which divides North and South America; but he had 
ao idea that there was an ocean between him and China. The coun- 
ties which he had diſcovered were conſidered as a part of India. 
Even after the error, which gave riſe to this opinion, was detected, 
and the true poſition of the New World was aſcertained, the name has 
remained, and the appellation of Veſ Indies is given by all the people 
o Europe to the country, and that of Indians to it's inhabitants. 

in a ſubſequent voyage, this great adventurer diſcovered the Ame- 
ncan continent. For a while carefles were heaped upon him, but 
te lived to be treated like a traitor in the very country he had diſco- 
rered, and was 1gnominiouſly ſent over to Europe in chains. Here, 
towever, he was honourably acquitted, and had the happineſs to re- 
let that his adventures had been untainted with cruelty or plunder, 
ices which ſo horridly deformed the acts of ſucceeding adventurers. 

The extenſive continent of America reaches from the fifty. ſixth de- 
nee of ſouth latitude, to the impenetrable regions of ice and ſnows of 
de northern frigid zone, where it nearly extends through every degree 
it weſtern longitude from London. On the eaſt, it b boundes by the 
great Atlantic Ocean ; it's weſtern ſhores and fouthern extremity are 
vamed by the Pacific and vaſt South Sea. It is in length, from north 
o ſouth, about nine thouſand miles, and varies from it's greateſt breadth 
three thouſand fix hundred and ninety miles, to that of ſixty, at 
elthmus of Darien, where America is divided into north and ſouth. 
The following tables contain the diviſions of both North and South 
erica, 8 . 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
K NI Longitude from Greenwich, 
| Countries. | © S | Chief Towns. | Latitude. mY — — 
| 2 | in Degrees. | in Time, 
miles miles D. M. 8. | D. M. "IJ 1. M. 8. 
New Britain, or Eſquimaux, Greenland, and the weſtern parts, but nel Known. 
Canada Zoo] 200 Quebec 46 55 O N.] 69 53 OW. 4 39 30 akt.] 
Nova Scotia | 3 50 2500 Halifax 44 45 O N.] 64 30 OW. 4 18 o aft. 6 
United States|1390| 7000 Philadelphia 39 57 O N. 75 8 OW. 5 o oak, | 
E. Florida St. Auguſtineſzo 8 O N.] 81 10 OW. 5 25 0 aft. 
W. . e | Penſacola 30.32 0 Na 87 20: 0:15 45. 0 aft 
Louiſiania, bounds unkn.|New Orleans 30 O o N. 87 5 OW. 5 48 o at. 
N ff 
N. Mexi- 
California | | Fe, | en C 
| 3 2000] OO Mexico 19 54 © N. 100 5 OW. 6 40 o aft. gulf, calle 
New Spain — 4 LE | South Am 
SOUTH AMERICA, WY noko, and 
{Terra Firma |1400] 700 Panama 8 48 ON. 8 28 OW. [5 22 © aft. WW liſh, Spani 
ia {1200| 960|Little known to Europeans. | WT (eral fitua 
OY | gol 3 Surinam 6 OO ON. 55 30 OW. p 42 © aft, the ſame t 
Guiana 5 780] 480 Cayenne 4 56 o N.] 52 15 OW. 3 29 o aft. Th 
| p | St. Sebaſtianſ22 59 © S. | 44 16 O W. z 57 0 aft. pics, 
Brazil e 2500 7007 St. Salvadoreſiz o o S. | 33 O OW. 2 32 © aſt, not the tra 
Paraguay, | Aſſumption 34 10 0 8. |bo 40 OW. 4 30 af from the f 
er I 500 42 __ „ e el oa noon-day 
2 La Plata uenosAyres[34 . o aft, LN 
2 J 1200| 5oolSt. Jago 32 40 O S. 77 ooW.ſs 8 o att. 8 as 5 
Terra Magel lanica, or = not colonized by Europeans, 700 L. 300 B. | ] r 0 
. an E 1al 
5 from the ſc 
„ PRINCIPAL NORTH AMERICAN ISLANDS. . 
— | £ Po oy ; In Poſſeſſun ſhowers, = 
{ Names. Chief Towns, [LIP Names. | Chief Towns, "th petuoſity; ; 
| : 2 lith formed, an 
Newfoundland [Placentia Tobago Engl n 
Cape Breton [Louiſbourg | [Cuba Havannah Per a Theſe rain: 
St. Joh. N a args Hiſpaniola |St. Domingo F fear is pro 
ol o e 4 . | 
— Lids Nau | Porto Rico {Porto Rico Spaniards nh leaves 
Jamaica Kingſton | Trinidad arne ciption mi 
Barbadoes Bridgetown Margarita F n 5 | The con 
St. Chriſtophers|Baſſeterre Fneliſh || Martinico St. Peter's Engl! WH pared to tl 
Antigua St. John's ng uin ·¶ Guadaloupe [Baſleterre French | 7 
Nevis Charles Town St. Lucia, St. ry — often deg 
Montſerrat Plymouth | Bartholomew, | Engli Arms 
Barbuda 5 Deſeada, and Engliſh Wind, rain, 
| = Bras Marigalanta Engliſh ob the ſea, : 
Anguilla | | " 4 Beech , 
Dominica g . Euſtatia D ks? Pproaching 
St. Vincent Eingſton S 0 WH canes whirl, 
Granada St. George St. Thomas anes a 
| St. Croix Baſſe-End Daves 3 untry, * 
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N. B. The war renders the poſſeſſion of ſeveral of theſe iſles, fo 
che preſent, conſiderably uncertain, 
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3 American Iſlands. 

. WW 424+ Ye Indies.] The Weſt India Iſlands was the firſt part of 
America diſcovered by the Europeans. They are fituated in a large 
ft | gulf, called the Caribbean Sea, between the continents of North and 
Soutn America, ſtretching from the coaſt of Florida to the river Oro- 
noko, and are divided between five European nations, viz. the Eng- 
af lh, Spaniards, French, Dutch, and Danes. | 
alt. The climate, allowing for thoſe accidental differences, which the ſe- 
WT ceral fituations and qualities of the land themſelves produce, is nearly 
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alt ne ſame throughout all the Weſt India iſlands ly ing within the tro- 
aft. X | . , - 
ah pics- They are expoſed to a heat which would prove intolerable, did 
alt ot the trade wind, as the rifing ſun gathers ſtrength, blow on them 
af: from the ſea, and refreſh the air in ſuch a manner as to render the 
WH 100n-day heat Jeſs intenſe than might be expected. On the other 
= hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins to riſe, which blows as if 
| it proceeded from the central point of each iſland to all quarters at one 
— WT and the ſame time. Vaſt bodies of clouds alſo ſcreen the inhabitants 
from the ſcorching rays of the vertical ſun. 
Their rains are different from ours; they are rather floods than 
nl ſhowers. The waters pour down from the clouds with amazing im- 
| petuoſity; the rivers ſwell in a moment; new brooks and lakes are 
| formed, and in a ſhort time all the low country is totally under water. 
ds Theſe rains mark out the ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies, where the whole 
"> bear is properly a continued ſummer. The trees are always covered 
_ with leaves; froſts and ſnows ate unknown; and indeed the ſame de- 
ds cription may be applied to all the torrid zone. 
ds The conſequences of theſe ſtorms, however, are trifling, when com- 
. pared to thoſe that attend the hurricanes, to which this part of the 
l world is very ſubject; by theſe the aſſiduous labour of many years 
i b often deſtroyed in a moment. The hurricane is a violent guſt of 
h wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with a dreadful ſwelling M 
h or the ſea, and ſometimes with an earthquake. As a prelude to the Fi 
pproaching havock, the aſtoniſhed planter ſees whole fields of ſugar- 4 
| nes whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the face of the adjacent Wit! 
f country, The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, ; i 
ad driven about like ſtubble; the windmills are ſwept away in a mo- 1 
nent; their utenſils, their fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, and (lit! 


Hill of ſeveral hundreds weight, are wrenched from the ground, and 
battered to pieces; their houſes fail to give their wonted protection. 
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the roofs are torn off, and the rain ruſhes in with a violence al. 
moſt irreſiſtible, or perhaps all is tumbled down together in one pro- 
miſcuous ruin. 

The inhabitants have ſome forewarning of this uproar of the ele. 
ments. Thus, if at the change of the moon the ſky appears very tur. 
bulent, the ſun redder than at other times, a dead calm ſucceeds in. 
ſtead of the uſual breezes ; the hills are clear of thoſe clouds and mit; 
which uſually hover about them; if a hollow rumbling ſound, like the 
ruſhing of a violent wind, is heard in the wells and clefts of the 
mcuntains, the ſtars at night appear larger than uſual, and ſurrounds 
with a fort of bur; the ſky, in the north-weſt, has a black and mengc. 
ing appearance; the ſea emits a ſtrong fmell, and riſes into vaſt 
waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf forſakes it's Ready 
ſtream from the eaft, and ſhifts to the weſt, blowing violently and ir. 
regularly at intermiſſions: —Theſe ſigns predict that a hurricane wil 
happen at the ſucceeding full. Nearly the ſame ſigns happen at the 
tal!, before a hurricane comes on at the change: and, by theſe indica. 


tions the planters often ſecure ſome part of their effects, together with 


the lives of themſelves and thoſe of their families. 
Sugar and rum are the ſtaple commodities of the Weſt Indies. Tle 
ſugar is the eſſential ſalt of the plant, extracted from the juice by 


boiling, ſcumming, and cryſtallization. The rum is diſtilled from 
the molaſſes, and the dregs of the juice, after the ſalt is purified. 


The Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated the ſugar-cane, and 
their firſt plantations were in the Madeira iſlands, but afterward; re. 
moved to Braſil, and fince diffuſed over the different iflarals of the 
Weſt Indies. The variety of tropical fruits flouriſh here, as lemons, 


- oranges, Times, citrons, dates, pomegranates, tamarinds, grapes, pine- 
apples, bananas, coffee, guavas, plantains, cocoa-nats, and the cocoa 
or chocolate. They produce a variety of fine woods, dyes, gums, | 


drugs, ſpices, even nutmeg and cinnamon trees are ſaid to be found in 
the Weſt Indies; a variety of other vegetables alſo, as indigo, tobac- 
co, cotton, filk-grats, &c. grow here. 

The animals are, horſes, aſſes, mules, black cattle, goats, ſheep, 
and hogs, opoſſums, racocns, and rabbits, Of wild and tame fowl; 
there is a great variety, as ducks, teal, widgeons, geeſe, turkeys, 
pideeons, guinea-hens, plovers, flamingoes, and ſnipes ; various 
kinds of parrots, paroquets, and the beautiful humming-bird. The 
bays and rivers abound in turtle, and a variety of fiſh, as the moun- 
tains do in ſerpents and other noxious animals. 

Sugars, rum, cotton, indigo, chocolate, coffee, dying and phyſ: 
cal drugs, ſpices, and hard woods, form the principal exports of thc! 
iſlands. From the neighbouring American continent they import lum- 
ber and proviſions ; from Europe, manufaQtures; wines and flaves 
from the African iſlands. Jamaica, the largeſt of the Britiſh Weſt In- 
dia Ifles, is computed to produce annually 70,009 tons of ſugar, more 
than 400,000 gallons of rum, beſides coffee, cocoa, indigo, and pepper. 

425. Bahamas, | The Bahama iſlands, which are ſaid to be five 
hundred in number, though ſome of them are merely rocks, lie to tt 

ath of Carolina, between twenty-one and twenty-ſeven deg north 
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al. lititude, and ſeventy-three and eighty-one weſt longitude, They 

ro. extend along the coaſt of Florida, as far as the Iſle of Cuba. Twelve 

of them, however, are large and fertile, but, except Providence Iſle, 
ele. ey are almoſt uninhabited. =» 

tur- 426. Bermudas] The Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands, which lie 

in- in the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, lie about five hundred leagues caſt from 


viſt; Carolina, in thirty-two deg. north latitude, and in ſixty- five deg. weſt 
the WW bngitude, are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, faid to be four hundred in 
the WE number, and containing collectively only about twenty thouſand 
des WM :cres. The air is extremely ſalubrious, and the beauty and richneſs 
nac. ef the vegetable productions are as great as can well be conceived. 
vaſt Though the ſoil is excellently adapted to the cultivation of vines, the 
20 chief employment of the inhabitants, who are ſuppoſed to be near ten 
ir- thouſand, conſiſts in the building and navigating little loops and brig- 
will WY zntines, which they occupy principally in the Weſt Indian and North 
the American commerce. Theſe veflels are equally remarkable for their 
ict. Wi fviftneſs, and the durability of the cedar wherewith they are con- 
with WW fructed. | | | 
St. George, the capital, is ſituated at the bottom of a haven in an 
land of the ſame name; it has ſeven or eight forts, mounting ſeventy 
neces of cannon, contains above a thoufand houſes, a handſome con- 
rregation-houſe, and other elegant public buildings, 
427. Newfoundland, Sc.] The iſlands of Newfoundland, Cape 
breton, and St. John, lie at the mouth of the great St. Lawrence river, 
ad are celebrated for the prodigious fhoals of fiſh that ſurround their 


The 
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and 
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f the WM coaſts. The foreſts are extenſive, and the animals various and many. 
zone, Newfoundland is watered by many ſpacious rivers, and furniſhed with 
pine- Wi kveral large and excellent harbours. About five thouſand Europeans 
ocoa Wl conſtantly reſide on the iſland. The chief towns are Placentia, Bona« 


Ums, , 
1d in 
obac. 


ita, and St. John. The Indians, or natives, are ſaid to be a gentle, 
mild, and tractable people, eaſily gained by civility and good uſage. 
The coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, frequently attended with 
torms of ſnow and fleet, and the beauties of a ſerene ſky are ſeldom 


neep, Wi beheld in this iſland. The foil, in moſt parts of the iſland, is rocky 
fow!s WW ind barren, but in ſome of the valleys on the ſouthern coaſt deep and 
keys, nich. The vegetable productions are but few; a kind of wild rye is 
1r0us Wi found in ſome of the valleys; ftrawberries and raſpberries are found in 


tie woods, which alſo ſupply a quantity of excellent timber. But the 
land is chiefly valued for it's great cod fiſhery on thoſe ſhoals called 
the Banks of Newfoundland. In this branch of commerce, upwards of 


ohyſi- WM three thouſand fail of ſmall craft are annually employed; on board of 

theſe WM which, as well as on ſhore, for the purpoſe of curing and packing the 

lum: i, upwards of ten thouſand hands are employed. This fiſhery is 

ſlaves WM ſuppoſed to increaſe the national ſtock upwards of 300,0001. annually, 

ſt In- vhich is remitted to England in gold and ſilver, for cod ſold in the 

more I north, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. Oe 

pper. Wl Very profitable fiſheries are likewiſe carried on along the coaſts of 0H 
p " New Scotland, New England, and the Iſle of Cape Breton. 1 
to the | i | + 
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The vaſt continent of America, extending from the impenetiabe ud in tne 
frozen regions of the arctic, to a high latitude in the ſouthern hemul.. 431. 40 
phere, as it experiences all the varieties of climate which the earth af. rt of th 
fords, it's ſoils are various, and it produces moſt of the metals, minerals, WW bc fre 
herbs, fruits, and wood, to be met with in the other quarters of the car nen 
globe, and many of them in the greateſt quantities and perfection. ltence 
It's mountains, lakes, and rivers, are the largeſt in the world. The ſame 
To begin on the north with the moſt extenſive quarter of the ꝑlobe, i toe inlat 
the parts of it which lie within the arctie circle are very little known, Ontario, 
tew European adventurers having penetrated fo far, their fartheſt di- de ſmalle 
coveries have never aſcertained whether Greenland is an inſular coun- rence ; ar 
try, or a part of this vaſt continent: Greenland has already been de. ing {evera 
ſcribed as a part of the territories of Denmark. — Theſe la 
428. Diviſions] The continental territories of the Engliſh in Ame-Wiſ pr! wh 
rica comprehended New Britain, or the country of the Eſquimaux, the Mexico, : 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and Nova Scotia or Acadia. receiving 
On the eaſt and ſouth, they are bounded by the Atlantic and the Ame. ther gre: 
rican ſtates; on the weſt and north, their boundaries are undefined, nd on th 
and blended with the lands of Indian nations and American wilds. Wl courfe fre 
429. Climate, Produce.) Far to the north, the hardy pine tree, tie bundland 
only evergreen of polar regions, is no longer ſeen : and the cold won eie, Def} 
of the earth ſeems incapable of giving life to any other production i coming a 
than a few blighted ſhrubs. The accumulating ſnows, which cover the navieable 
mountains of thoſe ſolitary and deſert tracts, together with the winds other; ex 
which blow from thence near three quarters of the year, occaſion a {cM by a ſtupe 
verity of cold in this part of the world even in latitudes which are mo- the rock « 
derate and pleaſant in Europe. A principal part of this extenſive the cliff d 
country lies in the ſame latitude with France; but it's natural biſtory Ml vhick is < 
nearly anſwers the deſcription of Norway or Sweden, The wanters occakenec 
are long and ſevere; the Fn ſhort, warm, and pleaſant. In ma- ſo amazin 
ny places, corn, as well as fruits and other vegetables are produced bounds to 
the meadow Jands, which are well watered, yield the moſt luxuriant bam by t 
paſturage for vaſt numbers of great and ſmall cattle, and tobacco in of this fal 
particular is much cultivated, and ſeems perfectly congenial to tl much fart 
ſoil. Here alſo are the moſt ancient and extenſive foreſts in the world © pillar c 


and it 18 \ 


producing the various ſpecies of pines, firs, cedars, oaks, maple, al th 1 
| e trave 


wainut, beech, elm, and poplar. 


430. Animals.) The animals of Britiſh America are alſo ſimilar te he freq 
thoſe of the northern countries of Europe, as buffaloes, bears, tiger vund daf 
| wolves, Lareleſſne. 
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wolves, mooſe deer, ſtags, rein-deer, goats, foxes, beavers, otters, 
yu ges, martens, ſquirrels, ermines, wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, hares, 
and faobits | | 
Ot ine feathered tribe there are numbers of eagles, falcons, goſ- 
hawks, tercels, ravens, owls, woodcocks, ſnipes, blackbirds, ſwal- 
lows, lacks, thruſhes, finches, immenſe flocks of geeſe, ſwans, ducks, 
crazes, Huicards, partridges, and almoſt every ſpecies of wild fowl. 
amoag their reptiles the rattleſnake is the moſt remarkable. 
Oi ſea filh there are whales, morſes, {ea wolves, ſea cows, por- 
poi:co, cod fiſh, kerrings, anchovies, pilchards, and various other kinds, 
able zud in tne rivers and lakes there are pike, perch, carp, trout, &c. | 
| 431. Rivers, Lakes, Boys.) Ihe rivers, lakes, and bays in this 


mil f a 

of ert of the world are numerous, large, and deep. The rivers here, 
rals, which, from their magnitude might claim, if in other countries, parti- 
th: WMH cuar nention, appear diminutive, if compared with the great river St. 


Lyrence, in wnich, indeed, many of them are ultimately abſorbed. 
The ſame may be ſaid of many capacious lakes, when compared with 
thoſe inland ſeas, the lakes of Canada; they are five in number, the 
Ontario, Erie or Oſwego, Huron, Michigan, and Lake Superior; 
the ſmalleſt of which is no leſs than two hundred leagues in circumfe- 
rence + and Lake Superior, by far the moſt ſpacions, and contain- 
ing ſeveral large iſlands, is at leaſt fifteen hundred miles in circuit. 


obe, 
"Wn, 
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Oun- 
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une: fipp', which runs from north to ſouth till it falls into the Gulf of 
„the Mexico, after a winding courſe of four thouſand five hundred miles, 


receiving in it's progreſs the Illinois, the Miſaures, the Ohio, and 
other great rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine or the Danube ; 
and on the north the great river St, Lawrence, which runs a contrary 
courſe from the Miſſiſſippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean near New- 
foundland, after receiving the Outawais, the Champlain, 'T'rois Rivi- 
eres, Deſpaires, Seguinay, St. John's, and ſeveral other rivers, and be- 


adia. 
Ame- 
ined, 
T3 
>, the 
vomb! 


ton coming at it's mouth about ninety miles wide. All theſe lakes are 
er the navigable by the largeſt veſſels, and have a communication with each 
winds fther ; except that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is interrupted 


by a ſtupendous fall or catiract, called the Falls of Niagara. Where 
the rock croſſes it, it is about half a mile broad, and from the bend of 


a {e- 
mo- 


enſive the cliff deſcribes a creſcent; when it comes to the perpendicular fall, 
ſtory] which is one hundred and fifty feet, words cannot exprets the ſenſations 
inter occaſioned by ſeeing ſuch a vaſt body of water violently thrown from 
n ma- 0 amazing an elevation on the rocks below, from which it again re: 
vced bounds to a very great height; and from it's. being converted into 
uriant]M foam by theſe violent agitations, appears as white as ſnow. The noiſe 
eco in of this fall is often heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and ſometimes 
o the mach farther ; and the vapour arifing from it, which reſembles a cloud 
yorld,.l © pillar of ſmoke, may alſo be ſeen at a very conſiderable diſtance, 
e, aſh and it is varied like the rainbow, whenever the ſun and the poſition of 


the traveller are proper for producing that phenomenon. Beaſts and 
owls frequently loſe their lives in attempting to {wim acroſs, and are 
found daſhed to pieces below ; and ſometimes Indians, either through 
careleflneſs or inebriety, meet the ſame tremendous fate; which cir- 
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Theſe lakes give riſe to ſeveral vaſt rivers, particularly the Miſſi- 
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the wanderings of the Indians, till after the American war, have been 


$34 BRITISH AMERICA, Parr lx. er. I 
cumſtances draw great numbers of birds of prey to the pl ſubj ects, 
on the dead 2 ic rs Tn of thoſe 
432. New Britain, ] New Britain, which is commonly called the Wi New ton 
country of the Eſquimaux, comprehends Labrador, New North and theſe vaſ 
South Wales. It is ſaid to be 850 miles long, and 750 miles broad as to ren 
Our firſt knowledge of this part of the world originated from a project istercour 
ſtarted in England for the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage to Chin; ber to t 
and the Eaft Indies. Frobiſher, and after him Davis, were the fir province 
adventurers in this hardy navigation, and the Streights which they gif. celve an 
covered ſtill hear their names. Early in the ſeventeenth century, Hud. The fi 
ſon made three voyages on the ſame adventure: he entered the kace to 
Streights which lead into that immenſe bay, which, together with the of perſon 
Streights, ſtill bear his name; he coaſted a great part of this new Me- quent cat 
diterranean, and penetrated as far as eighty and a half deg. into the er land 
heart of the frozen zone; but was at laſt, with ſeven of his fzithful ad. per their 
herents, committed by the crew, in an open boat, to the perils of the with ente 
icy ſeas: theſe hardy adventurers were never more heard of, but tie moxicate 
crew returned to Europe. The laſt diſcoveries of Cook ſeem to prove] e impor 
that this much-deſired navigation is altogether impracticable. ſears T 
The Hudſon's Bay company employ four ſhips and one hundred ara hes the 
thirty ſeamen : they have four forts, viz. Churchill, Nelſon, New- 434+ 4 
Severn, and Albany, which ſtand on the weſtern ſhore of the bay, and. of _ 
immenſe | 


are garriſoned by one hundred and eighty-ſix men. They barter 

Engliſh commodities with the Indians for furs and peltry. The rudeſt city, and 

workmanſhip meets with admirers among theſe uncultivated people, produce c 

and the moſt fauh v goods find a ready market; on the other hand, the Lhe pri 

ſkins and furs enter largely into Engliſh manufactures, and afford mate- Annapolis 

rials for opening a beneficial commerce with ſeveral European nations, lame nam 

"The annual imports in furs, &c. from Labrador and IIudſon's Bay, become tf 

amount to the value of about 88,000l. ſterling. SE American 
433. Canada.] The only towns of importance in Lower Canada are 

Quebec, Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, all ſituated on the river S. 

Lawrence, by means of which an extenſive commerce 1s carried on, 

employing about ſixty ſhips, and one thouſand ſeamen annually, though 

it is much interrupted by the ſevere winters, when the largeſt rivers are} 

frozen over, and the ports confequently blocked up. Their expotts 

are ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnakeroot, cappillaire, wheat, &c. their imports 


the manufaRures of Europe, and the produce of the Weſt India iſlands, 


Near Quebec is a fine lead mine; the whole country abounds in 
coals, and it is aſſerted that ſilver is found in the mountains. 
The back parts of the province of Canada, which remained open t 


7 


fince erected into the province of Upper Canada, and ſubjected to the 
the we. 


authority of a particular governor and provincial legiſlazy; .,- Bott 
Upper and Lower Canada are now in a rapid progreſs of population ca; on the 
by the influx of emigrants from the United States. "Theſe emigranti Their divi 
are driven away to Canada by political diſcontents, by poverty, WM in the folle 


reſtleſſneſs. They meet a favourable reception from the governors 0 


Canada; are immediately admitted to ſettlements: and after a ſhor 


time of probation has ſhewn, that they are likely to become go. 
550 ſüblſecis 


| 
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i ſobjects, and uſeful coloniſts, obtain, without purchaſe, liberal grants 
at of thoſe lands, which ſtill remain in the poſſeſſion of the government. 
tho New towns are continually rifing on the lakes, in the inland parts of 
nf theſe vaſt provinces. The advantages for inland navigation, are ſuch 
5 zz to render the remoteneſs of the ſea no impediment to the trading 
iel intercourſe of the inhabitants of theſe parts. A recent ceflion of terri- 
558. tory to the United States, has ſomewhat contracted the limits of the 


on province of Upper Canada, But it's extent is ſtill ſufficient to re- 
ceive an immenſe additional population. 
id. The fur trade with the native Indians is the great means of opu- 
Wo "<< to the merchants of Lower Canada. It employs a great number 
i perſons, who proceed up the rivers in ſmall veſſels; paſting fre- 
UM. bent cataracts, which oblige them to convey their boats and goods 
oY oer land. They are forbidden to fell ſpirituous liquors to the Indians 
br their furs. But, at the meetings for traffic, they commonly begin 
MY vich entertaining the Indians with drams, till theſe poor people are 
ike intoxicated, The furs are then purchaſed much cheaper, Theſe furs 
ze imported into Britain to an amount that riſes to nearly 200,000]. a 
years They are ſo valuable in commerce, that the region which fur- 
niſhes them may be regarded, as one of our beſt poſſeſſions. | 

34. Nova Scotia.] The inhabitants of Nova Scotia export all forts 
of lumber, ſuch as planks, ſtaves, hoops, and joiſts, together with 
immenſe quantities of fiſh ; the latter, indeed, is their ſtaple commo- 


Gil. 
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Neu- 
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arter *. | eir fl 
cer diy, and employs a great number of hands; their imports are the 
ople; produce of the Weſt India iflands, and the commadities of Europe. 


The principal towns in Nova Scotia, are Halifax on Chebucto Bay. 
Annapolis on Fundy Bay, St. John's on the mouth of a river of the 
lame name; but the moſt recent eſtabliſhment, and which bids fair to 
become the moſt opulent, is that of Shelburne town, founded by the 
American loyaliſts or refugees. oe | 
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4 Diviſions, Boundaries, c.] The United States are bounded on 
the wo.. .., numerous Indian nations; on the north by Britick Amseri— 
ea; on the weſt by the Atlantic; and on the ſouth by Spaniſh America. 


fs 7 - * . . 5 . . ! 1 . 
Br Their diviſions, dimenſions, number of inhabitants, &c, are exhibited 
a 7 o d ; : 
Y. 4 the following table; 
nos On Cog d 
1 (hor 


good 


5 4 | Mm | Names 
bjecls 1 | 
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8 | = No. o 22 ' . 
Names and States S Y Ink - 8 Schief Town 1 F and bearing 
+ of Colonies. 24 fee from Philadelphia. 
New Hampſhire 180] 6o| 102,009*|1787|Portſmcuth [408 — N.. 
Maſſachuſetts 4500 164] 360, 001787 Boſton 1 — N. 
Rhode Iſland 63] 40 51,896 1783 Newport 280 — ENI. 
Connecticut | 81] $57] 209,150 1782 Newhaven [181 — NE 
New-York 350| 300] 238,897 |1786/New York | 95 — E.NE 
New Jerſey 1600 52] 149.435 1784 Trenton 30 — N. E. 
Pennſylvania 288] 1560 360, 00% 1787 Philadelphia 
Delaware 92] 16 37,000 1787 Dover 72 — 8.S. W. 
Maryland 134] 1100 253,630 1782 Annapolis 132 — g. W. 
[Virginia | 758] 224 567,614 1782 Richmond 276 — S W. 
North Carolina 758] I1c| 270,000*]1787|Edenton 42 — SSw 
South Carolina 2000 125] 180, cc 1787 Charleſton [814 — 8 S. W. 
Georgia 6000 2500 98, ooo“ 1787 Auguſta © 19344 — S. W. 
Vermont 155 68] 100,000*|1788 Bennington [299 — N. E. 
Weſtern Territory, 00 450] 6,000*11798 Adelphi 492 — 
Kentuck | N 100, 00 1788 Lexington 3. by W 
| y lin Virgini: Se | 947 . f 


Total - -J3, 083.622 


N. B. In the column containing the number of inhabitants, the numbers marked #1] 
are as reckoned in the Convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, except North Caro. 
lina, Vermont, Weſtern Territory, and Kentucky; the others are taken from 


actual enumeration. 


The diſtances of the ſeveral capitals from Philadelphia are reckoned as the road; 


| | run, 


The United States were thirteen in number at the time of their 
firſt aſſociation, in 1776; fince that time Vermont, Kentucky, and 


— 


Weſtern Territory have been added; the laſt of which is of ſuch vaſt 


extent, that it is intended by Congreſs that it ſhall be divided into ten 
new ſtates, to be called Waſhington, Metropotamia, Peſilippi, Michi- 
gania, IIlinoia, Cherſoneſus, Saratoga, Sylvania, Aſſenipi, and Poly- 
potamia. Theſe ten ſtates, (ſpreading over au immenſe tract of land) 
are traverſed by the great river Ohio, in a courſe of 1200 miles, re- 


ceiving into it's waters the innumerable rivers which are ſcattered over 


waters, falls into the Gulf of Mexico 


the whole country. On the north they are bounded by the five great 
lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario; which empty 
themſelves inio the river St. Lawrence. On the eaft they have the 
Rates of New-York, Pennſylvania, and Virginia, whoſe navigation (a; 
well as the St. Lawrence) aftords them a direct communication with 


the Atlantic Ocean. On the ſouth they are paitly bounded by the 


mountains, and on the weſt by the vaſt river Miſſiſſippi, (whoſe ſource 
is unknown) and which, after flowing through the great continent of 
America, admitting into it's ſwelling waves the tributes of a thouſand 

From the beſt account that can at preſent be obtained, there are 
within the limits of the United States, three millions, eighty-three 
thouſand, and fix hundred people, 'I'his number, „ hich is rapidly 
increaſing both by emigrations from Europe and by natural population, 


| is compoſed of people of almoſt all nations, languages, charaQe:s, and 
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eligions. The greater part, however, are deſcended from the Eng. 
lin; and, for the ſake of diſtinction, are called Anglo- Americans, 

The Engliſh language is the one which is univerſally ſpoken in the 
United States, in which buſineſs is tranſacted, and the records kept. 

Intermingled with the Anglo-Americans are the Dutch, Scotch, 
Iriſh, French, Germans, Swedes, and Jews ; all theſe, except the 
Scotch and Iriſh, retain, in a greater or leſs degree, their native lan- 
guage, in which they perform their public worſhip, converſe, and 
tranſact their buſineſs with each other, 

In deſcribing this part of the world, the accounts are principally 
taken from American geographers. We may commence with a 
hiſtory of the ſettlements from the time that the wretched people of 
Europe firſt fled or adventured to the © wilderneſs,” take a view of the 
revolt of the Britiſh colonies, and of the conſtitution adopted by them 
ſince they formed United States, and then enter Into a brief deſcription 
of the ſtates ſeparately. As they yet offer an aſylum to the oppreſſod 
Europeans, their hiſtory 1s peculiarly intereſting, WEE 
435. Settlements of North America in chronlogical Ordur.] North 
America was diſcovered in the reign of Henry VII. a period when the 
arts and ſciences had made very conſiderable progreſs in Europe. The 
fame which Columbus had acquired by his firſt diſcoveries on this 
weſtern continent, ſpread through Europe, and inſpired many with 
the ſpirit of enterpriſe. As early as 1496, four years only after the 
irſt diſcovery of America, John Cabot, a Venetian, obtained a com- 
miſſion from Henry VII. to diſcover unknown lands, and annex them 
to the crown. 

In the ſpring he failed from England with two ſhips, carrying with 
him his three ſons. In this voyage, which was intended for China, 
he fell in with the north ſide of Terra Labrador, and coaſted north- 
erly as far as the 67th degree of latitude. 


1497.] The next year he made a ſecond voyage to America, with 
his ſon Sebaſtian, who afterwards proceeded in the diſcoveries which 
his father had begun, and diſcovered Bonaviſia, on the north-eaſt ſide 
of Nestes Before his return he traverſed the coaſt from Da- 
vis's Straits to Cape Florida. 

1502. ] Sebaſtian Cabot was this year at Newfoundland; and on his 
return brought three of the natives of that iſland to Henry VII. 

1513. ] In the ſpring of 15 13, John Ponce ſailed from Porto Rico 
northerly, and diſcovered the continent in 30 degrees 8 minutes north 
latitude. He landed in ſpring, a ſeaſon when the country round 3s 
covered with verdure, and in full bloom. This circumſtance induced 
him to call the country FLORIDA, which, for many years, was the 
common name for North and South America. | 


In 1516, Sebaſtian Cabot and Thomas Pert explored the coaſt as 
tar as Brazil, in South America, | | | 

This vaſtextent of country, the coaſt whereof was thus explored, re- 
mained unclaimed and unſettled by any European power, (except by 
the Spaniards in South America) for almoſt a century from the tinie 
of it's diſcovery. . 

1524.] It was not till the year 1524 that the French attempted 
*.overies on the American coaſt. Stimulated by his enterprifing 


ne:pabours, 
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upon the American coaſt for diſcovery, failed from Groyn in Spain, 


2 broad gulf, which he named St. Lawrence, He gave the ſame name 


, A hina, 


leagues, to the great and ſwift Fall. He called the country New 


the 


the largeneſs of the river at the place of his embarkation, he concluded 


neighbours, Francis I. ſent John Verrazano, a Florentine, to America 
for the purpoſe of making diſcoveries, He traverſed the coaft from 
latitude 28 deg. to 50 deg. north. In a ſecond voyage, ſome tes 
after, he was loſt, _ | 

1525.] The next year Stephen Gomez, the firſt Spaniard who went 


to Cuba and Florida, thence northward to Cape Razo, in latitude 
46 degrees north, in ſearch of a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
1534+] In the ſpring of 1534, by the direction of Francis I. 2 


fleet was fitted out at St. Malo's in France, with deſign to make gif. | 


coveries in America, The command of this fleet was given to James 
Cartier. He arrived at Newfoundland in ſpring; thence he ſailed 
northerly ; and on the day of the feſtival of St. Lawrence, he found 
himſelf in about latitude 48 degrees 30 minutes north, in the midſt of 


ro the river which empties into it. In this voyage, he failed as far in 
narth latitude as gr degrees, expecting in vain to find a paſſage to 


1535.] The next year he failed up the river St. Lawrence 300 


France; built a fort, in which he ſpent the winter, and returned in 
the following ſpring to France. | | 


1542.] In 1542, Francis Ia Roche was ſent to Canada by the | 


French king, with three ſhips, and 200 men, women, and children, 
2 wintered there in a fort which they had built, and returned in 

pring. About the year 1550, a large number of ad venturers 
failed for Canada, but were never after heard of. In 1539, Ferdi- 
rand de Soto, with goo men, beſides ſeamen, had ſailed from Cu- 


ba, having for his object the conqueſt of Florida, and arrived at Spi- 


rito Santo; hence he travelled northward 450 leagues from the ſea, 
Here he diſcovered a river a quarter of a mile wide, and 19 fathoms 
dcep, on the banks of which he died, and was buried, in 1542. 

In 1543, Alverdo, his ſucceſſor, built ſeven brigantines, and the 
year following embarked upon the river. In 17 days he proceeded 
down it 400 leagues, where he judged it to be 15 leagues wide. From 


it's ſource muſt have been at leaſt 400 leagues above, ſo that the whole 
length of the river, in his opinion, muſt have been more than 800 
leagues. As he paſſed down the river, he found it opened by two 
mouths into the Gulf of Mexico. From theſe circumſtances, it ap- 
pears probable, that this river, fo early diſcovered, was the one which 
is now called the Mifſippie | 1 N 

1549.] This year Henry VII. granted a penſion for life to de. 
baſtian Cabot, in conſideration of the important ſervices he had ren- 
dered to the kingdom by his diſcoveries in America. 

1562.] The admiral of France, Chatillon, early in this year, ſent 
out a fleet under the command of John Ribalt. He arrived at Cap* 
Francis on the coaſt of Florida, near which he diſcovered and entered 
a river, which he called May River. It is thought probable that thi 
river was the ſame which is now called St. Mary's, which forms a part 
gf the ſouthera boundary of the United States. As he coaſted ney 
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ward, he diſcovered eight other rivers, one of which he called Port 
Royal, and failed up it ſeveral leagues. On one of the rivers he built 
a fort, and called it Charles, in which he left a colony, under the 
direction of a captain Albert. The ſeverity of Albert's meaſures, 
excited a mutiny, in which he was ſlain, 
In 1564, Chatillon ſent Rene Laudonier, with three ſhips, to Flo- 

rida, In ſummer he arrived at the river May, on which he built a 
fort, and, in flattery of the king, Charles IX. he called it CaroLina. 

This year Ribalt arrived at Florida the ſecond time, with a fleet of 
ſeven veſſels, to recruit the colony, which, two years before, he had 
left under the direction of Albert. 

In the autumn following, Pedro Melandes, with ſix Spaniſh ſhips, 
purſued Ribalt up the river on which he had ſettled, and, overpower- 
ing him in numbers, maſſacred him and his whole company. Melan- 
des, having, in his way, taken poſſeſſion of the country, built three 
forts, and left them garriſoned with 1200 ſoldiers. Laudonier and 
his colony, on May River, receiving information of the fate of Ribalt, 
took the alarm, and eſcaped to France. 8 

1567. ] A fleet of three ſhips was this year ſent from France to Flo- 
nda, under the command of Dominique de Gourges. The object of 
this expedition was, to diſpoſſeſs the Spaniards of that part of Florida 
which they had cruelly and unjuſtifiably ſeized three years before. 
He arrived on the coaſt of Florida in 1568, and made a ſucceſsful at- 
tack upon the forts. The recent cruelty of Melandes and his company 
excited revenge in the breaſt of Gourges, and rouſed the vindictive 
principle of retaliation. He took the forts ; put moſt of the Spaniards 
to the ſword ; and, having burned. and demoliſhed all their fortreſſes, 
returned to France, During the fifty years next after this event, the 
French enterpriſed no ſettlements in America. EY, . 

1576.] Frobiſher was ſent this year to find out a north-weſt paſſage 
to the Eaſt Indies. The firſt land which he made on the coaſt was a 
Cape, which, in flattery of the queen, he called Queen Elizabeth's Fore- 
land. In coaſting northerly, he diſcovercd the ſtraits which bear his 
name. He proſecuted his ſearch for a paſſage into the Weſtern Ocean, 
till he was prevented by the ice, and then returned to England. 

1579. ] In 1579, Humphrey Gilbert obtained a patent from Eli- 
zabeth, for lands not. yet poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince, provided 
he would take poſſeſſion within ſix years. Wich this encouragement, 
he failed for America, and, in 1583, anchored in Conception Bay. 
Afterward he diſcovered and took poſſeſſion of St. John's harbour, 
and the country ſouth. In purſuing his diſcoveries, he loſt one of his 
ſhips on the ſhoals of Sablon, and, on his return home, a ſtorm over- 
took 15 in which he was loſt, and the intended ſettlement was pre- 
vented. . 

1584. ] This year two patents were granted by the queen, Elizabeth, 
one to Adrian Gilbert, the other to Walter Raleigh, for lands not poſ- 
leled by any Chriſtian prince. By the direction of Walter, two ſhips 
were fitted and ſent out under the command of Philip Amidas and 
Arthur Barlow. In ſummer they arrived on the coaſt, anchored in a 
harbour ſeven leagues weſt of the Roanoke, took poſſeſſion of the coun- 


try in a formal manner, and, in flattery of the unmarried — 
| —_ | | ca 
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called it Virginia. Till this time, the country was known by the Fee 
neral name of Florida. After this VIX GIN IA became the common 
name for all north America. 


158 5. ] The next year, Walter Raleigh ſent Richard Grenville to | 


America, with ſeven ſnips. He arrived at Wococon Harbour in ſum- 
mer. Having ſtationed a colony of more than a hundred people at 
Roanoke, under the direction of Ralph Lane, he coaſted north- eaſterly 
as far as Cheſapeak Bay, and returned to England. 


The colony under Lane endured extreme hardſhips, and, it i; 
thought, muſt have periſhed, had not Francis Drake returned to Vir. | 
ginia, and carried them to England, after having made ſeveral con- 


queſts for the queen in the Weſt Indies, and other places. 
A forinight after, Richard Grenville arrived with new recruits; 


and, although he did not find the colony which he had before left, and 


knew not but they had periſhed, he had the raſhneſs to leave 50 men 
at the ſame place. | | 
1587.] The year following, Raleigh ſent another company to Vir. 


ginia, under a governor White, with a charter, and twelve aſſiſt- 
Not one of the ſecond | 


ants. In ſummer he arrived at Roanoke. 
company remained. He determined, however, to riſk a third colo. 
ny. Accordingly he left 115 people at the old ſettlement, and re. 
turned to England. 


 1590.] In the year 1590, White came over to Virginia with ſup. | 


plics and recruits for his coJony : but, to his great grief, not a man 
was to be found, 'They had all periſhed with hunger, or been killed by 
the Indians. 5 3 

 1602.] In the ſpring of this year, Bartholomew Goſnold, with 32 
perfons, made a voyage to North Virginia, and diſcovered and gave 


names to Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iſland, and to 


Dover Cliff. Elizabeth {land was the place which they fixed for their 
firſt ſettlement, But the courage of thoſe who were to have tarried 
failing, they all went on board, and returned to England. All the 
attempts to ſettle this continent, which were made by the Dutch, 
French, and Engliſh, from it's diſcovery till this time, a period of 
110 years, proved ineffectual, the Spaniards only, of all the Euro- 
pean nations, had been ſucceſsful. There is no account of there hav- 
ing been one European family, at this time, in all the vaſt extent of 
coaſt from Florida to Greenland. | 

1603.] Martin Pring and William Brown were this year ſent by 


Walter Raleigh, with two ſmall veſſels, to make diſcoveries in North | 


Virginia. They came upon the coaſt, which was broken with a mul- 
titude of iſlands, in latitude 43 degrees 30 minutes north. They 
coaſted northward to Cape Cod Bay; thence round the Cape into 4 
commodious harbour in latitude 41 degrees 25 minutes, where they 
went aſhore, and tarried ſeven weeks, during which time they loaded 
one of their veſſels with ſaſſafras, and returned to England. _ 
Bartholomew Gilbert, in a voyage to South Virginia, in ſearch of 
the third colony, which had been left there by the governor, Whut?, 
in 1587, having touched at ſeveral of the Weſt India Iſlands, landed 


near Cheſapeak Bay, where, in a Kirmiſh with the Indians, he bo 
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four of his men were ſlain. The reſt, without any further ſearch for 
the colony, returned to England. | 

The French, being at this time in a ſtate of tranquillity, in conſe- 
quence of the edict of Nantz in favour of the Proteſtants, paſſed by 
Henry IV. 1a 1598, and of the peace with Philip, King of Spain and 
Portugal, were induced to purſue their diſcoyeries in America. Ac- 
cordingly the king ſigned a patent in favour of De Mons, in 1603, 
of all the country from the 4oth to the 46th degree of north latitude, 
under the name of Acadia. The next year, 1604, De Mons ranged 
the coaſt from St. Lawrence to Cape Sable, and ſo round to Cape 
Cod. | | 

1605.] In ſpring 1605, George Ifland and Pentecoſt Harbour 
were diſcovered by George Weymouth, who took with him to Eng- 
land five of the natives. | | 

1606.] In the ſpring of this year, James I. by patent, divided Vir- 
ginia into two colonies. The /uhern included all lands between the 
34th and 41ſt degrees of north latitude. This was ſtyled the fr c- 
/my, under the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the Lon- 
don Company. The zoribern, called the ſecond colony, and known 
by the general name of North Virginia, included all lands between the 
38th and 45th degrees of north latitude, and was granted to the Ply- 
mouth company. Each of theſe colonies had a council of thirteen 
men to govern them. To prevent diſputes about territory, the colo- 
nies were” prohibited to plant within an hundred miles of each other. 
There appears to be an inconſiſtency in theſe grants, as the lands lying 
between the 38th and 41ſt degrees, are covered by both patents. | 

Both the London and Plymouth companies enterpriſed ſettlements 
within the limits of their reſpective grants. With what ſucceſs will 
now be mentioned. | | 

Piercy, brother of the Earl of Northumberland, in the ſervice of 
the London company, went over with a colony to Virginia, and dif- 
covered Powhatan, now James River. In the mean time the Ply- 
mouth company ſent Henry Challons, in a veſſel of fifty-five tons, to 
plant a colony in North Virginia ; but, in his voyage, he was taken by 
a Spaniſh fleet, and carried to Spain. 

1607.] The London company this ſpring ſent Chriſtopher New- 
port with three veſſels to South Virginia. He entered Cheſapeak Bay, 
and landed, and, ſoon after, gave to the moſt ſouthern point the 
name of Cape Henry, which it ſtill retains. Having elected Edward 
Wingfield preſident for the year, they next day landed all their men, 
and began a ſettlement on James River, at a place which they called 
James-Town, This is the firſt town that was ſettled by the Engliſh 
in North America. Newport then failed for England, leaving with 
the preſident one hundred and four perſons, and ſoon after this died 
Bartholomew Goſnold, the firſt projector of this ſettlement, and one of 
tie council. The following winter James-Town was burnt. 

During this time the Plymouth company fitted out two ſhips under 
the command of Rawley Gilbert. They failed for North Virginia, 
with one hundred planters, and George Popham for their preſident. 
They arrived in ſummer, and ſettled about nige or ten leagues to the 

| ſouthward 
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ſouthward of the mouth of Sagadahok river. A great part of the co. 


lony, however, diſheartened by the ſeverity of the winter, returned to 8 


England, leaving their preſident, Popham, with only forty-five men. 1 
It was in the fall of this year that the Puritans, who afterwards et. 

tled at Plymouth in New England, removed from the north of Eng- 

land to Holland, to avoid the cruelties of perſecution. | 
This year, alſo, a ſmall company of merchants at Dieppe and St. 


Malo's, founded Quebec, or rather the colony which they ſent, built | 
a few huts there, which did not take the form of a town until the reign | 


of Louis XIV. | 


1608.] The Sagadahok colony ſuffered great hardſhips after the | 
departure of their friends in December. In the depth of winter, which | 
was extremely cold, their ſtore-houſe caught fire, and was conſumed, | 
with moſt of their proviſions and lodgings, Soon after this, their pre- 
ſident died, and Rawley Gilbert was appointed to ſucceed him. | 
I he Chief Juſtice, Popham, made every exertion to keep this co. | 
tony alive, by repeatedly ſending them ſupplies. But the circumſtance of 
his death, which happened this year, together with that of the preſi- 
ident Gilbert's being called to England, to ſettle his affairs, broke up | 


the colony, and they all returned with him to England. 


The unfavourable reports, which theſe unſucceſsful adventurers | 


propagated reſpecting the country, prevented any further attempts to 
ſettle North Virginia for ſeveral years after. 
- 1609.] The London company laſt year ſent two ſhips, and one 


hundred and twenty perſons to James-Town : and this year, John 
Smith, afterwards preſident, arrived on the coaſt of South Virginia, 


and by failing up a number of the rivers, diſcovered the interior 


country. Chriſtopher Newport alſo arrived with ſeventy perſons, 


which increaſed the colony to two hundred. 


The Puritans, who had ſettled at Amſterdam, removed this year to | 


Leyden, where they remained more than eleven years, till a part of 
them came over to New England. 


The council for South Virginia having reſigned their old commil- | 
fion, requeſted and obtained a new one; in conſequence of which they } 


appointed Thomas Weſt, De la War, general of the colony; Thomas 
Gates, his lieutenant ; George Somers, admiral ; Thomas Dale, high 
marſhal ; Ferdinand Wainman, general of the horſe ; and Newport, 
vice admiral. | | | | 


Gates, Newport, and Somers, with ſeven ſhips and a ketch and | 


pinnace, having five hundred people on board, men, women, and 
children, ſailed from Falmouth for South Virginia. In crofling the Ba- 
hama Gulf, the fleet was overtaken by a violent ftorm, and ſeparated. 
Somers ran his ſhip aſhore on one of the Bermudas Iflands, which, 
from this circumſtance, have been called the Somer Iſlands, The 
people on board, one hundred and fifty in number, all got ſafe on 


more, and there remained until the following ſpring. The remainder 


of the fleet arrived at Virginia in ſummer, The colony was now in- 
creaſed to five hundred men, John Smith, then preſident, a little be. 


fore the arrival of the fleet, had been very badly burnt, by means of 


ſome powder which had accidentally caught fire, This circ 3 
1 IM wge 
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together with the oppoſition he met with from thoſe who had lately 
arrived, induced him to leave the colony and return to England, which 
te accordingly did in the autumn. Francis Weſt, his ſucceſſor in of- 
ce, ſoon followed him, and George Piercy was elected preſident, 
1610. ] The year following, the South Virginia, or London com- 
pany, ſealed a patent to De la War, conſtituting him governor and 
captain general of Sonth Virginia, He ſoon after embarked for Ame- 
rica, with one hundred and fifty men, in three ſhips. | 
The people, who, the year before, had been ſhipwrecked on the 
Bermudas Iſlands, had employed themſelves during the winter, under 
the direction of Thomas Gates, George Somers, and Chriſtopher 
Newport, in building a floop to tranſport themſelves to the continent. 
They embarked for Virginia in ſpring, with about one hundred and 
fifty perfons on board, and landed at James-Town, leaving two of 
their men behind, who choſe to ſtay. Finding the colony, which at 
the time of John Smith's departure, conſiſted of five hundred, now 
reduced to fixty, and thoſe few in a diſtreſſed and wretched ſituation, 
they with one voice reſolved to return to England; and for this pur- 
poſe, the whole colony repaired on board their veſſels, broke up the 
ſettlement, and failed down the river on their way to their native 
rs country. | | „ | 
0 De la War, who had embarked for James- Town, met them the day 
fer they had failed, and perſuaded them to return with him. The 
ne Wl government of the colony devolved upon De la War. And from this 


in ine we may date the effectual fettlement of Virginia. 
2, In 1613, John Rolfe was married to Pocahontas, the daughter of 
or Powhatan, the famous Indian chief. This connection, which was 
ns, rery agreeable, both to the Engliſh and Indians, was the foundation 


fa friendly and advantageous commerce between them. 
to 4s early as the year 1608, or 1609, Henry Hudſon, an Engliſh- 
of ma, under a commiſſion from the king his maſter, diſcovered Long 

land, New-York, and the river which ſtill bears his name, and af- 
iſ. rrrards ſold the country, or rather his aſſumed right, to the Dutch. 
hey | heir writers contend, that Hudſon was ſent out by the Kaſt In- 
nas Wii company, in 1609, to diſcover a north-welt paſſage to China; and 
joh bat having firſt diſcovered Delaware Bay, he came and penetrated 
ort, Wilſon's river as far as latitude forty-three degrees. It is ſaid, how- 
ter, that there was a ſale, and that the Engliſh objected to it, though 
and ir ſome time they neglected to oppoſe the Nutch ſettlement of the 
and country. | 
Ba- 1610.] In 1610, Hudfon failed again to this country, then called 
ted, I the Dutch New Netherlands. Four years after, the States-Gene- 
ich, al granted a patent to ſundry merchants for an excluſive trade on the 
North river, who, the ſame year, 161 4, built a fort on the welt fide, 
3 From this time we may date the ſettlement of New- 
ork, „ 

Conception Bay, on the iſland of Newfoundland, was ſettled in the 
Jar 1610, by about forty planters, under John Guy, to whom James J. 
ad given a patent of incorporation. 

Champlain, a Frenchman, had begun a ſettlement at Quebec, — 
8 Co 
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St. Croix, Mount Manſel, and Port Royal, were ſettled about the ſame 


time. Theſe ſettlements remained undiſturbed till 1613, when the | 
Virginians, hearing that the French had ſettled within their limits, | 
ſent troops to diſlodge them. For this purpoſe they failed to Sagada. | 
hok, took their forts at Mount Manſel, St. Croix, and Port Royal, | 
with their veſſels, ordnance, cattle, and proviſions, and carried them 1 
to James- Town in Virginia. Quebec was left in poſſeſſion of the 


French. 


1614.] This year John Smith, with two ſhips, and forty-five men 
and boys, made a voyage to North Virginia, to make experiments upon 
a gold and copper mine. His orders were, to fiſh and trade with the 
natives, if he ſhould fail in his expectations with regard to the mine. 


Jo facilitate this buſineſs, he took with him Tantum, an Indian, 


perhaps the one that Weymouth carried to England in 1605. In ſpring | 
he reached the iſland of Monahigan, in latitude forty-three degrees 
thirty minutes. Here Smith was directed to ſtay and keep poſſeſſion, 
with ten men, for the purpoſe of making a trial of the whaling bufi. | 
neſs, but being diſappointed in this, he built ſeven boats, in which 


thirty-ſeven men made a very ſucceſsful fiſhing voyage. He then ſet 
out with eight men only, in a ſmall boat, coaſted from Penobſcot to 


Sagadahok, Acociſco, Paſſataquack, 'Tragabizanda, now called Cape 
Ann, thence to Acomack, where he ſkirmiſhed with ſome Indians; 
thence to Cape Cod, where he ſet his Indian, Tantum, aſhore, and 


left him, and returned to Lge er In this 4 6 he found two 
French ſhips in the Bay of Maſſachuſetts; they had come there fix 


weeks before, and, during that time, had been trading very advanta- 
geouſly with the Indians. It was conjectured that there were, at this 


time, three thouſand Indians upon the Maſſachuſetts Iſlands, 

In ſummer, Smith embarked for England in one of the veſſels, leay- 
ing the other under the command of 'Thomas Hunt, to equip for a 
voyage to Spain, After Smith's departure, Hunt perfidioutly allured 
twenty Indians (one of whom was Squanto, afterwards ſo ſerviceable 
to the Engliſh) to come on board his ſhip at Patuxit, and ſeven more 
at Nauſit, and carried them to the iſland of Malaga, where he {old 


them for twenty pounds each, to be {laves for life. This conduct 


excited in the breaſts of the Indians ſuch an 1nveterate hatred of the 
Engliſh, that, for many years after, all commercial intercourſe with 


them was rendered exceedingly dangerous. 


When Smith arrived at London, he drew a map of the country, 
and called it New England. From this time North Virginia aſſumed 
the naine of New England, and the name Virginia was confined to the 
ſouthern colony. | EO | 

Between the years 1614 and 1620, ſeveral attempts were made by 
the Plymouth company to ſettle New-England, but by various means 
they were all rendered ineffectual. During this time, however, an 
advantageous trade was carried on with the natives. 

1617.] In the year 1617, the Puritans at Leyden meditated a re- 
moval to America. Various difficulties intervened to prevent the ſuc- 


ceſs of their deſigns, until the year 1620, when a part of the congte- 
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ation came over and ſettled at Plymouth. At this time commenced 
the ſettle ment of New-Ingland. 

The next year after the ſettlement of Plymouth, John Maſon ob- 
tained of the Plymouth council, a grant of the preſent ſtate of New- 
Hampſhire. Two years after, under the authority of this grant, a 
ſmall colony ſettled near the mouth of Piſcataqua river. From this 
period we may date the ſettlement of New-Hampſhire. 

1627.] In 1627, a colony of Swedes and Fins came over, and 
landed at Cape Henlopen : and afterwards purchaſed of the Indians 
the land from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of Delaware, on both ſides 
ef the river, which they called New-Swedeland Stream. On this river 
they built ſeveral forts, and made ſettlements. 

1628.] In 1628, the council for New-England ſold to Henry 
Roſwell, and five others, a large tract of land, lying round Maſſachu- 
ſett's Bay, and John Endicott, with his wife and family, came over 
and ſettled at Naumkeag, now called Salem. This was the firſt En- 
pliſh ſettlement which was made in Maſſachuſetts Bay. Plymouth, in- 
deed, which is now included in the Commonwealth of Mallachuſetts, 
waz ſettled eight years before, but at this time it was a ſeparate colo- 
ny, under a diſtin government, and continued ſo until the ſecond 
charter of Maſſachuſetts was granted by William and Mary, in 1691, 
by which Plymouth, the Province of Main and Sagadahok were an- 
nexed to Maſſachuſetts, 5 | 

1633.] In the reign of Charles I. the Lord Baltimore, a Romaniſt, 
zpplied for, and obtained, a grant of a tract of land upon Cheſapeak 
Bay, about one hundred and forty miles long, and one hundred and 
thirty broad. Soon after this, in conſequence of the rigour of the laws 
of England againſt the Papiſts, Baltimore, with a number of his per- 
ſecuted brethren, came over and ſettled it, and in flattery of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, they called it Maryland. This colony had the ho- 
nour of giving the firſt example of religious toleration in America. 

The firſt grant of Connecticut was made by Robert, Earl of War- 
wick, preſident of the council of Plymouth, to the Lord Say and 
deal, Lord Brook and others, in the year 1631. In conſequence of 
ſeveral ſmaller grants made afterwards by the patentees to particular 


perſons, Fenwick made a ſettlement at the mouth of Connecticut 


tiver, and called it Saybrook. Four years after, a number of people 
from Maſſachuſetts Bay came and began ſettlements at Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windſor on Connecticut river. Thus commenced 
the Engliſh ſettlement of Connecticut. 

Rhode Iſland was firft ſettled in conſequence of religious perſecution. 
Roger Williams, who was among thoſe who early came over to Maſ- 
lachuſetts, not agreeing with ſome of his brethren in ſentiment, was 
baniſhed the colony, and went with twelve others, his adherents, and 
ſettled at Providence in 1635, From this beginning aroſe the colo- 
ly, now ſtate of Rhode Iſla | | | | 

1664.] In 1664, Charles II. granted to the Duke of York, what is 
now called New-Jerſey, then a part of a large tract of country by the 
name of New-Netherlands. Some parts of New-Jerſey were ſettled by 
the Dutch as early as about 1615. * 

N n 
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1662.] In the year 1662, Charles II. granted to Edward, Earl as s 


Clarendon, and ſeven others, almoſt the whole territory of the three 
Southern States, North and South Carolinas and Georgia. Two year, 
after he granted a ſecond charter, enlarging their boundaries. The 
proprietors, by virtue of authority veſted in them by their charter, en- 


their intended colony, Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, no effec- 
tual ſettlement was made until the year 1669, (though one was at- 


tempted in 1667) when William Sayle came over with a colony, and 
fixed on a neck of land between Aſhly and Cooper Rivers. Thus 
commenced the ſettlement of Carolina, which then included the whole 
territory between the 29th and 36th; degrees, north latitude, toge. 
ther with the Bahama Iſlands, lying between latitude 22 and 87 deg. 


north. 


the Lord Granville) accepted of {22,500 ſterling, from the crown for 


1681.] The royal charter for Pennſylvania was granted to William WM ement o! 
Penn, 1681. The firſt colony came over the next year, and ſettled WM 3 recap! 
under the proprietor, who acted as governor, | ES | 

The proprietary government in Carolina was attended with ſo 
many inconveniences, and occaſioned ſuch violent diſſenſions among 
the ſettlers, that the parliament in Great Britain was induced to take 


the province under their immediate care. The proprietors (except 


Webs. 
* 


gaged John Locke to frame a ſyſtem of Laws for the governmert of b 


the property and juriſdiction. This agreement was ratified by a& of | 
parliament in 1729. A clauſe in this act reſerved to Granville his 


eighth ſhare of the property and arrears of quit-rents, which continu. : 


ed veſted in his family till the revolution in 1776. His ſhare made a 


part of the preſent ſtate of North Carolina. About the year 1729, the 


extenſive territory belonging to the proprietors, was divided into 
North and South Carolina, They remained ſeparate royal govern- 


ments until they became independent ſtates, 


For the relief of poor indigent people of Great-Britain and Ireland, } 
and for the ſecurity of Carolina, a project was formed for planting a a 
colony between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, Accordingly, | 
application being made to George II. he iſſued letters patent, bearing | 
date June gth, 1732, for legally carrying into execution. the plan. | 
In flattery of the King, who greatly encouraged the plan, they called 


the new province Georgia, "Twenty-one truſtees were appointed to 


conduct the affairs relating to the ſettlement of the province. The 


November following, one. hundred and fifteen perſons, one of whom 


was James Oglethorpe, embarked for Georgia, where they arrived, | 


and landed at Yamacraw. In exploring the country, they found an 


elevated pleaſant ſpot of ground on the bank of a navigable river, up- 
on which they marked out a town, and from the Indian name of the 


river which paſſed by it, called it Sarannah. From this period, we 


Kentucky was firſt diſcovered by James Macbride, and ſome others 


who were in company with him, in the year 1754. Daniel Boon ex- 


plored it in 1769. 5 
Four years after Boon and his family, with five other families, 
who were joined by forty men from Powle's valley, began the ſette- 
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meat of Kentucky, which is now one of the moſt growing colonies, 
perhaps, in the world. 

The tract of country, called Vermont, before the late war, was 
claimed both by New-York and New-Hampſhire. When hoſtilities 
commenced between Great Britain and the Colonies, the inhabitants 
confidering themſelves as in a ſtate of nature, and not within any legal 
juriſdiction, aſſociated and formed for themſelves a conſtitution of civil 
rorernment. Since that time, 1777, Vermont has, to all intents and 
purpoſes, been a ſovereign and independent ſtate. 

The extenſive tract of country, lying northweſt of the Ohio River, 
within the limits of the United States, was erected into a ſeparate 


ng recapitulation will comprehend the whole in one view, 
= ies P | 
= ADS Places, When fettled. PEER - |" whom, 
„ ebec, 1608 By the French. 
Y 
8 4 Virginia, 3 By De la War. 
. 5 e 1610 By John Guy. 
= New-Y . 
- : Nep. Tere) by 5 about 1616 By the Dutch. 
1 Plymouth 1620 By . 
n 5 y a ſmall Engliſh colony 1 near 
: Nev-Heahpthare, 1613 4 the mouth of Piſcataqua river. 
Delaware, . | 
8 Pennſylvania, þ 1627 By the Swedes and Fins, 
kg Maſlachuſetts Bay, 1628 BY John Endicot and company, 
y Baltimore, with a colony of 
J Maryland, 16335 | 5 Roman Catholics. 
1 5 y Fenwick, at Saybrook, near 
oy Gonnecticut, 1635 the mouth of Connecticut river. 
ng WY thode-10and, 1635 By Roger > 0 
a Reo Granted to the Duke of York by 
FR p Charles II. and made a diſtinct 
_ | eu. Jerſey, 166 { government, and ſettled ſome 
5 time before this by the Engliſh, 
ed, MWouth-Carolina, 1669 By William Sayle. 
an Wſcnnſylyania, 1682 [Aer enn, with a colony 
or” | „ Erected into a ſeparate govern- 
North-Carolina, about 1728 j nts ſettled before by che 
Dm 7 - C Engliſh. 
veorgin, 19732 - By 7 Oglethorpe. 
Lentucky, 1773 By Daniel Boon. 
By emigrants from Connecticut, 
Vermont, 1777 and other parts of New-Eng- 
land, 
Nnz2 Territory 


temporary government, by an ordinance of Congreſs, paſſed in 1787. 
This is a ſummary view of the firſt diſcoveries and progreſſive ſet- 
tlement of North America, in their chronological order, — The follows 
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9 15 7 1787 By the Ohio and other companies, 


tlements were made. 


kinds of government eftabliſhed in the Britiſh American Colonies, 


were veſted in a governor, council, and aſſembly, choſen by the peo- 


. —-—̃ — 


: — — 


# 
. 
' 
4 
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were the governments of Pennſylvania and Maryland ; and originally 


vernment, where the governor and council were appointed by 


vernments created different degrees of dependence on the crown. To 
render laws valid, it was conſtitutionally required that they ſhould be 
ratified by the king ; but this formality was often diſpenſed with, eſpe. 


conitity tion could permit no ſuch ſettlement to be formed, even by the 
authority of the crown, otherwiſe than in a dependence upon the para- 
mount authority of the parliament. N 
At the beginning of the laſt war of George 11. with France, com- 
miſſioners from many of the colonies had aſſembled at Albany, and pro- 
poſed that a great council ſhould be formed by deputies from the ſeve- 
ral colomes, which, with a general governor to be appointed by the 
crown, ſhould be empowered to take meaſures for the common ſafety, 
and to raiſe money for the execution of their defigns. This propoſal 
was not reliſhed by the Britiſh miniſtry ; but in place of this plan, it 
was propoſed, that the governors of the colonies, with the aſſiſtance 


for the general defence, ere forts, levy troops, and draw on the trea- 
ſury of England for monies that ſhauld be wanted; but the treaſury to 
be reimburſed by a tax on the colonies, to be laid by the Engliſh par- 
liament. To this plan, which would imply an avowal of the right of 
parliament to tax the colonies, the provincial aſſemblies objected 
with unſhaken firmneſs, and the war was carried on by requiſitions 
on the colonies for ſupplies of men and money, or by voluntary con- 
tributions. ES DET HOLT. 1 „ 
But no ſooner was peace concluded, than the Engliſh parliament 1t- 
ſumed the plan of taxing the colonies; and to juſtify their attempts, 
ſaid, that the money to be raiſed, was to be appropriated to defray ibe 
expence of defending them in the late war. Mm 


The 


The above dates are from the periods, when the firſt permanent ſet. | 


436. American Revolution.) Before the revolution, there were three 
The firſt was a charter government, by which the powers of legiſlation | 


ple. Of this kind were the governments of Connecticut and Rhode. 
Iſland, The ſecond was a proprietary government, in which the 1 
proprietor of the province was governor; although he generally reſig. | 
ed abroad, and adminiſtered the government by a deputy of his own | 
appointment; the aſſembly only being choſen by the people. Such | 


of New-Jerſey and Carolina, The third kind was that of royal go- | 
the crown, and the aſſembly by the people. Of this kind were the | 
governments of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, New-York, New- | 


Jerſey, after the year 1702; Virginia, the Carolinas, after the reſig. | 
nation of the proprietors in 1728; and Georgia. This variety of go. 


* cially in the charter governments. But, it is obvious, that the Britiſh | 


of one or two of their council, ſhould aſſemble and concert meaſures | 
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The firſt attempt to raiſe a revenue in America appeared in the me- 
morable ſtamp act, paſſed in 1765 ; by which it was enacted, that cer- 
tain inſtruments of writing, as bills, bonds, &. ſhould not be valid in 


law, unleſs drawn on ſtamped paper, on which a duty was laid. No 
ſooner was this act publiſhed in America than it raiſed a general alarm. 


The people were filled with apprehenſions at an act, which they ſup— 
poſed an attack on their conſtitutional rights. The colonies peti ion- 
ed the king and parliament for a redreſs of the grievance, and formed 
aſſociations for the purpoſe of preventing the importation and uſe of 
Britiſh manufactures, until the act ſhould be repealed, The news 
of the repeal was received in the colonies with univerſal joy, and the 
trade between them and Great Britain was renewed on the moſt libe- 
ral footing. | | 

The parliament, by repealing this obnoxious act, did not intend to 
lay aſide the ſcheme of raiſing a revenue in the colonies, but merely to 
change the mode. Accordingly, the next year, they paſſed an act, lay- 
ing a certain duty on glaſs, tea, paper, and painters colours; articles 
which were much wanted, and not manufactured, in America. This 
act kindled the reſentment of the Americans, and excited a general 
oppoſition to the meaſure; ſo that parliament thought proper, in 1770, 
to take off theſe duties, except three-pence a pound on tea. Yet this 
duty, however trifling, kept alive the jealouſy of the coloniſts, and 
their oppoſition to parliamentary taxation continued and increaſed, 
The inconvenience of paying the duty was not the ſole nor principal 
cauſe of the oppoſition; it was tlie principle, which, once admitted, 
would have ſubjected the colonies to unlimited parliamentary taxation, 
without the privilege of being repreſented. The right, abſtractly con- 
ſidered, was denied; and the ſmalleſt attempt to eſtabliſh the claim, 
by precedent, was uniformly reſiſted. The Americans could not be 
deceived, as to the views of parliament; for the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act was accompanied with an unequivocal declaration, “ that the par- 
liament had a right to make laws of ſufficient validity to bind the co- 
lonies in all cafes whatſocyer,”” 

The colonies therefore entered into meaſures to encourage their own 
manufactures and home productions, and to retrench the uſe of foreign 
ſuperfluities ; while the importation of tea was prohibited. In the royal 
and proprietary governments, the governors and people were in a ſtate 
of continual warfare. Aſſemblies were repeatedly called, and ſuddenly 
diſſolved. While fitting, the aſſemblies employed the time in ſlating 
grievances and framing remonſtrances. To inflame theſe diſcontents, 
an act of parliament was paſled, ordaining that the governors and 
judges ſhould receive their ſalaries of the crown; thus making them 
independent of the provincial aſſemblies, and removable only at the 
pleaſure of the king. ER 

About this time the diſcovery and publication of fome private con- 
fidential letters, written by the royal officers in Boſton, to perſons in 
office in England, ſerved to confirm the apprehenſions of the Ameri- 
cans, with reſpect to the deſigns of the Britiſh government. It was 
now made obvious, that more effectual meaſures would be taken to eſ- 
tabliſh the ſupremacy of the Britiſh parliament over the colonies. The 

„ Nn 3 | letters 
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letters recommended deciſive meaſures, and the writers were charged, 
by the exaſperated Americans, with betraying their truſt, and the peo. | 


ple they governed. 


As the reſolutions of the colonies, not to import or conſume tea, 4 
had, in a great meaſure deprived the Engliſh government of a revenue 


ſrom this quarter, the parliament formed a ſcheme of introduein 


tea into America, under cover of the Eaſt India Company. For 
(115 purpoſe, an act was paſſzd, enabling the Company to export all! 
ſorts of teas, duty free, to any place whatever. The Company de. | 


places, and in the large commercial towns took meaſures to prevent 


the landing of the teas. Committees were appointed, and furniſhed 
with extenſive powers to inſpect merchants' books, to propoſe teſts, and 
make uſe of other expedients to fruſtrate the deſigns of the Eaſt-India | 
Company. The ſame ſpirit pervaded the people from New. Hamp- 
ſhire to Georgia. In ſome places, the conſignees of the teas were in. 
timidated fo far as to relinquiſh their appointments, or to enter into 
"engagements not to act in that capacity. The cargo ſent to South | 
Carolina was ſtored, the conſignees being reſtrained from offering the | 
tea for ſale. In other provinces, the ſhips were fent back without | 


diſcharging their cargoes. 


But in Boſton the tea was actually deſtroyed. Senſible that no legal | 
meaſures could prevent it's being landed, and that if once landed, it 


would be diſpoſed of; a number of men in diſguiſe, in the latter end 
of 1773, entered the ſhips, and threw overboard three hundred and 


forty cheſts of it, which was the proportion belonging to the Eaſt-India 


Company. No ſooner did the news of this deſtruction of the tea 


reach Great-Britain, than the parhament determined to puniſ the 


people of that town. On the King's laying the American papers 
before them, a bill was brought in, and paſſed, “to diſcontinue the 


landing and diſcharging, lading and ſhipping of goods, wares, and | 


merchandizes at the town of Boſton, or within the harbour.” 

This act, called the Boſton Port Bill, threw the inhabitants of Maſ- 
ſachuſets into the greateſt conſternation. The town of Boſton paſſed a 
reſolution, expreſſing their ſenſe of this oppreſſive meaſure, and a de- 
fire that all the colonies would concur to ſtop all importation from 


Great Britain. Mot of the colonies entered into ſpirited reſolutions, 


on this occaſion, to unite with Maflachuſetts in a firm oppoſition 
to the meaſures of the parliament ; and the day on which the Port Bill 
was to take place, was appointed to be kept as a day of humiliation, 
faiting, and prayer throughout the colonies, to ſeek. the divine direction 
and ald, in that critical and gloomy juncture of affairs, 53 

8 D uring 


parted from their uſual mode of buſineſs, and became their own ex- 
porters. Several ſhips were freighted with teas, and ſent to the Ame- 
rican colonies, and factors were appointed to receive and diſpoſe of 
their cargoes. ] 

The Americans, determined to oppoſe the revenue ſyſtem of the 
Engliſh parliament in every poſſible thape, conſidered the attempt of 
the Eaſt-India Company to evade the reſolutions of the colonies, and 
diſpoſe of teas in America, as an indirect mode of taxation, ſanctioned 
by the authority of parliament. The people aſſembled in various 
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During the height of the confternation and confuſion which the 
Boſton Port Bill occaſioned, at the very time when a town-meeting 
was ſitting to conſider it, General Gage, who had been appointed to 
the government of Maſſachuſetts, arrived in the harbour. His ar- 
wal, however, did not allay the popular ferment, or check the progreſs 


of the meaſures then taking, to unite the colonies in oppoſition to the 


oppreſſive act of parhament, _ . 
But the Port Bill was not the only act that alarmed the apprehenſions 

of the Americans. Determined to compel the province of Maſſachu- 

ſetts to ſubmit to their laws, parliament paſſed an act * for the better 


zezulating of government in the province of Maffachuſetts Bay.” The 


object of this act was to alter the govtrnment, as it ſtood on the char- 
ter of King William, to take the appointment of the executive out of 
the hands of the people, and place it in the crown ; thus making even 
the judges and ſheriffs dependent on the king, and removeable only at 
his pleaſure. | 

This act was ſoon followed by another, which ordained, that any 
perſon, indicted for murder, or other capital offence, committed in aid- 
ing the magiſtrates in executing the laws, might be ſent by the govern- 
or, either to another colony, or to Great Britain, for his trial. 

This was ſoon followed by the Quebec Bill; which extended the 
bounds of that province, and granted many privileges to the Roman 
Catholics. The object of this bill was thought to be, to ſecure 


the attachment of that province to the crown of England, and prevent 


it's joining the colonies in their reſiſtance of the laws of parliament. 

But theſe meaſures did not intimidate the Americans. On the 
other hand, they ſerved to eonfirm their former apprehenfions of the 
evil deſigns of government, and to unite the colonies in their oppo- 
ſition. A correſpondence of opinion, with reſpect to the unconſtitu- 
tional acts of parliament, produced a uniformity of proceedings in 
the colonies. The people generally concurred in a propoſition for 
holding a congreſs by deputation from the ſeveral colonies, in order 
to concert meaſures for the prefervation of their rights. Deputies 
_ accordingly appointed, and met at Philadelphia, in the autumn 

1774. 85 

In this firſt congreſs, the proceedings were cool, deliberate, and 


loyal; but marked with unanimity and firmneſs. Their firſt act was 


a declaration, or ſtate of their claims as to the enjoyment of all the 
rights of Britiſh ſubjeRs, and particularly that of taxing themſelves 
excluſively, and of regulating the interna! police of the colonies. 
They alſo drew up a petition to the king, complaining of their griev- 
ances, and praying for a repeal of the unconſtitutional and oppreſſive 
acts of parliament. They ſigned an aſſociation, to ſuſpend the im- 
portation of Britiſh goods, and the exportation of American produce, 
until their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. They ſent an addreſs to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and another to the people of America; in 


the former of which they enumerated the oppreſſive ſteps of parliament, 


and called on their Bri:ith brethren not to aid the miniſtry in enſlaving 
tieir American ſubjects; and in the latter, they endeavouted to confirm 
| Nn 4 | the 
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the people in a ſpirited and unanimous determination to defend their 
conſtitutional rights. | 5 

In the mean time, every thing in Maſſachuſetts wore the appearance 
of oppoſition by force. A new council for the governor had been 
appointed by the crown. New judges were appointed, and attempted 
to proceed in the execution of their office. But the juries refuſed to 
be ſworn under them; in ſome counties, the people aſſembled to pre- 
yent the courts from proceeding to bulineſs; and in Berkſhire they 
ſucceeded. _.. 

In this ſituation of affairs, the day for the annual muſter of the mi. 


litia approached. General Gage, apprehenſive of ſome violence, 


had the precaution to ſeize the magazines of ammunition and ftores at 
Cambridge and Charleſton, and lodged them in Boſton. This meaſure, 


with the fortify ing of that neck of land which joins Boſton to the main 


land at Roxbury, cauſed an univerial alarm and ferment. Several thou. 
ſand people aflembled, and it was with difficulty they could be reſtrain. 
ed from falling upon the Britith troops. 

On this occaſion, an aſſembly of delegates from all the towns in 
Suffolk county was called; and ſeveral ſpirited reſolutions were agreed 


to. Theſe reſolutions were prefaced with a declaration of allegiance, } 
but they declared that the late acts of parliament, and the proceedings 


of General Gage, were glaring infractions of their rights and liberties, 
which their duty called them to defend by all lawful means. 
This aſſembly remonſtrated againſt the fortification of Boſton Neck, 
and againſt the Quebec Bill: and reſolved upon a ſuſpenſion of com- 
Tnerce, an encouragement of arts and manufactures, the holding of a pro- 
vincial congreſs, and a ſubmiſſion to the meaſures which ſhould be re- 


commended by the continental congreſs. They recommended that the 
collectors of taxes ſhould not pay any money into the treaſury, without 
further orders; they allo recommended peace and good order, as they 


meant to act merely upon the defenſive. | | 
In anſwer to their remonſtrance, Gage aſſured them that he had no 
intention to prevent the free egreſs and regreſs of the inhabitants to and 


from the town of Boſton, and that he would not ſuffer any perſon under 


his command to 1njure the perſon or property of any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects. EH | 


Previous to this, a general aſſembly had been ſummoned to meet; 


and notwithſtanding the writs had been countermanded by the gover- 
nor's proclamation, on account of the violence of the times and the 
reſignation of ſeveral of the new counſellors, yet repreſentatives were 
choſen by the people who met at Salem, reſolved themſelves into a 

provincial AA and adjourned to Concord, i 
The congreſs addreſſed the goyernor with a rehearſal of their di{- 
treſſes, and took the neceſſary ſteps for defending their rights. They 
regulated the militia, made proviſion for ſupplying the treaſury, and 
furniſhing the people with arms; and ſuch was the enthuſiaſm and 
union of the people, that the recommendations of the provincial con- 
greſs had the force of laws. _ 
Gage was incenſed at theſe meaſures—he declared, in his anſwer 
to the addreſs, that Britain could never harbour the black 1 
0 
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of enſlaving her ſubjects, and publiſhed a proclamation, in which he 
inſinuated, that ſuch proceedings amounted to rebellion, He alſo or- 


dered barracks to be erected for the ſoldiers; but he found diſliculty 
in procuring labourers, either in Boſton or New-York. | | 
| In the beginning of 1775, the fiſhery bills were paſſed in parliament, 
3 by which the colonies were prohibited to trade with Great Britain, 
- WH Ireland, or the Weſt-Indies, or to take fiſh on the Banks of Newtound- 
nnd. 

; 1 In the diſtreſſes to which theſe acts of parliament reduced the town 
. WT of Boſton, the unanimity of the colonies was remarkable in the large 
, WT fipplics of proviſion, furniſhed by the inhabitants of different towns, 
t WM from New-Hampſhire to Georgia, and ſhipped to the relief of the 
: ſufferers. 

n | Preparations began to be made, to oppoſe, by force, the execution of 
- WT theſe acts of parliament. The militia of the country were trained to 
-e uſe of arms—great encouragement was given for the manufac— 


ure of gunpowder, and meaſares were taken to obtain all kinds of mi- 
in WM litary ſtores. | - 
In the ſpring of 1775 hoſtilities actually commenced ; and in the 
e, WT fame year the following proclamation and reply were iſſued. 
+4 © N-D'Q N. 
By the King, a Proclamation, for Suppriſſing Rebellin and Sedition. 
GEORGE RN. „ 

e WHEREAS many of our ſubjects, in divers parts of our colonies 
and plantations in North America, miſled by dangerous and ill-deſign- 
ing men, and forgetting the allegiance which they owe to the power 
that has protected and ſuſtained them, after various diſorderly acts 
committed in diſturbance of the public peace, to the obſtruction of 
lawful commerce, and to the oppreſſion of our loyal ſubjects carrying 
on the ſame, have at length proceeded to open and avowed rebellion, 
by arraying themſelves in a hoſtile manner, to withſtand the execu- 
tion of the law, and traitorouſly preparing, ordering, and levying war 
againſt us: and whereas there is reaſon to apprehend ſuch rebellion 
hath been much promoted and encouraged by the traitorous correſpond- 
ence, counſel, and comfort of divers wicked and deſperate perſons 
within this realm: To the end therefore that none of our ſubjects may 
neglect or violate their duty through any doubt or protection which the 
law will afford to their loyalty and zeal ; we have thought fit, by and 
vith all advice of our privy council, to iſſue our Royal Proclamation, 
hereby declaring, that not only all our officers civil and military, are 
obliged to exert their utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs ſuch rebellion, and 
to bring the traitors to juſtice ; but that all our ſubjects of this realm 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, are bound by law to be aiding 
and aſſiſting in the ſuppreſſion of ſuch rebellion, and to diſcloſe and make 
known all traitorous conſpiracies and attempts againſt our crown and 
Ugnity ; and we do accordingly ſtrictly charge and command all offi- 


er ers, as well civil as military, and all other our obedient and loyal ſub- 
gn Ks, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to withſtand and ſuppreſs ſuck re- 
7 0 ellion, 
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bellion, and to diſcloſe and make known all treaſons and traitorous 
conſpiracies which they ſhall know to be againſt us, our crown and dig. 
nity ; and for that purpoſe, that they tranſmit to one of our principal 2 
ſecretaries of ſtate, or other proper officer, due and full information 
of all perſons who ſhall be found carrying on correſpondence with. 
or in any manner aiding or abetting the perſons, now in open iris T 


and rebellion againſt our government within any of our colonies | 
and plantations in North-America, in order to bring to condigy | 
puniſhment the authors, perpetrators, and abettors of ſuch traitorous 


deſigns. 


Given at our Court at St. James's, the twenty- third day of Auguſt, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five, in the ſifteentl 


year of our reign.” 
EL GOD fave the KING, 


AMERICA 
Philadelphia. Is Congreſs, December 6th, 1775. 


1 WE, the Delegates of the Thirteen United Colonies in North W 


America have taken into our moſt ſerious conſideration a Proclama- } 
tion iſſued from the Court of &. James's on the 23d day of Aupuk | 


lait. The name of Majeſty is uſed to give it a ſanction and influence; 


and, on that account, it becomes a matter of importance to wipe off, | 
in the name of the people of theſe United Colonies, the aſperſions, 


which it is calculated to throw upon our cauſe ; and to prevent, as far 


as poſſible, the undeſerved puniſhments, which it is deſigned to prepare 
for our friends. | 

«© We are accuſed of forgetting the allegiance which we owe to the 
* power that has protected and ſuſtained us.” Why all this ambigui- 
ty and obſcurity in what ought to be ſo plain and obvious, as that he 
who runs may read it? What allegiance is that we forget? Allegiance 


to Parliament? We never owed—we never owned it.—Altegiance to | 


our King? Our words have ever avowed it—our conduct has ever been 
conſiſtent with it. We condemn, and, with arms in our hands—a re- 


fource which freemen will never part with—we oppoſe the claim and | 


exerciſe of pnconſtitutional powers, to which neither the crown nor 
parliament were never entitled. By the Britiſh Conſtitution, our beſt 
mheritance, rights, as well as duties, deſcend upon us: We cannot 
violate the latter by defending the former: We ſhould act in diame- 
trical oppoſition to both, if we permitted the claims of the Britiſh 
Parliament to be eſtabliſhed, and the meaſures purſued in conſequence 
of thoſe claims to be carried into execution among us. Our ſagacious 
anceſtors provided mounds againſt the inundation of tyranny and lau. 
leſs power on one fide, as well as againſt that of faction and licentioul- 
neſs on the other. On which fide has the breach been made? Is it 
objected againſt us by the moſt inveterate and the moſt uncandid of our 
enemies, that we have oppoſed any of the juſt prerogatives of the 
crown, or any legal exertion of thoſe prerogarives ? Why, then, are 


dut)'; 


we accuſed of forgetting our allegiance ?=We have performed our 
0 2 
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duty; we have reſiſted in thoſe caſes in which the right to reſiſt is 


Hl fipulated as expreſsly on our part, as the right to govern is, in other 
az tes, ſtipulated on the part of the crown. The breach of allegiance 
removed from our reſiſtance as far as tyranny is removed from legal 
government. It is alleged that © we have proceeded to an open and 
| avowed rebellion.” In what does this rebellion conſiſt? It is thus de- 


ſeribed. “ Array ing ourſelves in hoſtile manner, to wichſtand the ex- 
» Wl ccution of the law, and traitorouſly preparing, ordering and levying 

WM war againft the King.” We know of no laws binding upon us, but 
ſich as have been tranſmitted to us by our anceſtors, and ſuch as have 
, been contented to by ourſelves or our repreſentatives elected for that 
| WM purpoſe. What laws, ftampt with theſe characters, have we with- 

MM tood? We have indeed defended them; and we will riſk every 
thing, do every thing, and ſuffer every thing in their defence. To 
ſupport our laws, and our liberties eſtabliſhed by our laws, we have 
prepared, ordered, and levied war: But is this traitorouſly, or againſt 
the king? We view him as the conſtitution repreſents him: That tells 
us he can do no wrong. The cruel and illegal attacks which we op- 
pole, have no foundation in the royal authority. We will not, on our 


1h Wl part; loſe the diſtinction between the King and his mmilters : happy it 

„e- WT void have been for ſome former prince; had it been always preſerved. 
ut on the part of the crown! _ N 

ce; WW © Brides all this, we obſerve, on this part of the proclamation, that 

of, Wl rebellion' is a term undefined and unknown in the law. It might 

ons, bare been expected, that a proclamation, which, by the Britiſh conſti - 

far tation, has no other operation than merely that of enforcing what is al- 


ready law, would have a known legal baſis to have reſted upon. A 


pare | g - e ee : 
correſpondence between the inhabitants of Great Britain and their 


the brethren in America produced better times, much ſatis faction to indi- 
gui: iduals, and much advantage to the public. By what criterion ſhall 
t he one, who is unwilling to break off this correſpondence, and 1s, at the 
ance Wl {ame time, anxious not to expoſe himſelf to the dreadful conſequences, 
ce to WM tireatened in this proclamation. —By what criterion ſhall he regulate his 
been Wl conduct ? He is admoniſhed not to carry on corre{pondence with the 
a fe- perſons now in rebellion in the Colonies. How ſhall he aſcertain who 
i and are in rebellion, and who are not? he conſults the law, to learn the 
\ nor nature of the ſuppoſed crime: the law is filent upon the ſubject. 
r beſt This. in a country, where it has been often ſaid, and formerly with 
annot WM juſtice, that the government is by law, and not by men, might render 


ame- bim perfectly eaſy. But proclamations have been ſometimes dangerous 
ritiſh Wl engines in the hands of tnoſe in power. Information is commanded 
ence Wl tv be given to one of the Secretaries of State, of all perſons who ſhall 
cious be found carrying on correſpondence with the perſons in rebellion, in 
lau- order to bring to condign puniſhment the authors, perpetrators, or a- 
iouſ. MM bettors of fuch dangerous deſigns.” Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, 
Is it WM that ſome perſons in the colonies are in rebellion, and that thuſe, who 
þ our WM carry on correſpondence with them, might learn, by ſoine rule, which 
the Wl Britons are bound to know, how to diſcriminate them: Does it fol- 
„ arc bw, that all correſpondence with them deſerves to be puniſned? It 
our night have been intended to appriſe them of their danger, and to re- 
ut); | > claim 
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claim them from their crimes. By what law does a correſpondence | 
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with a criminal transfer to communicate his guilt? We 


ſtitution, go farther than the law? 


« But, perhaps, the principles of reaſon and juſtice, and the confi. | 
tution, will not prevail; experience ſuggeſts to us the doubt; if bey 
ſhould not, we muſt reſort to arguments drawn from a very different 
ſource, We, therefore, in the name of the people of theſe United 
Colonies, and by authority, according to the pureſt maxims of re. | 

reſentation derived from them, declare, that whatever puniſhmen: | 
ſhall be inflicted upon any perſons in the power of our enemies for fu 
vouring, aiding, or abetting the cauſe of American liberty, ſhall be re. | 
taliated in the ſame kind, and in the ſame degree upon thoſe in our 

ower, who have favoured, aided, or abetted, or ſhall favour, aid, or 
abet, the ſyſtem of miniſterial oppreſſion. The eſſential difference be- 
tween our cauſe, and that of our enemies, might juſtify a ſeverer pu- 
r.iſhment : the law of retaliation will unqueſtionably warrant one equal. | 


ly ſevere. 


« We mean not, however, by this declaration, to occaſion or to mul. 
tiply puniſhments : our ſole view is to prevent them. In this unhappy | 


and unnatural controverſy, in which Britons fight againſt Britons, and 


the deſcendants of Britons, let the calamities immediately incident to 
civil war ſuffice, We hope additions will not, from wantonneſs, be 
made to them on one ſide; we ſhall regret the neceſſity, if laid under | 


the neceſſity, of making them on the other. | To 
Extract from the Minutes) 6 CHARLES Thoursox, Sec.“ 


A bill was alſo paſſed by the Britiſh parliament, intituled, “ An act 


to prohibit all trade and intercourſe with the colonies of New Hamp- 


ſhire, Maſſachuſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the Three Lower Counties on Delaware, Mary- 


land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, during 


the continuance of the preſent rebellion, within the ſaid colonies re- 
ſpectively;“ in which it is, amongſt other things enacted, „ That all 
ſhips and veſſels, of or belonging to the inhabitants of the ſaid colonies, 
together with their cargoes, apparel, and furniture, except as in the 


ſaid acts are excepted, and all other ſhips and veſſels whatſoever, to- 


gether with their cargoes, apparel, and furniture, which ſhall be found 
trading in any port or place, except as are therein alſo excepted, ſhall 
become forfeited to his Majeſty, as if the ſame were the ſhips and eſ- 
fects of open enemies, and ſhall be ſo adjudged, deemed, and taken, in 
all courts of admiralty, and in all other courts whatſoever.” 


In 1776, Congreſs entered into the following reſolutions, and iſſued 
to the world, the declaration of their Freedom and Independence. 


If 


know that 8 
thoſe who aid and adhere to the King's enemies, and thoſe who e 3 
ſpond with them, to enable them to carry their deſigns into effect, are cri. 
minal in the eye of the law. But the law goes no farther, Can procla. 
mations, according to the principles of reaſon and juſtice, and the con. 
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In Congreſs, March 23, 1776. 

« Whereas the petitions of theſe United Colonies to the king for the 
redreſs of great and manifeſt grievances, have not only been rejected, 
but treated with ſcorn and contempt ; and the oppoſition to deſigns, 
evidently formed to reduce them to a ſtate of ſervile ſubjection, and 
their neceſſary defence againſt hoſtile forces, actually employed to ſub- 


N due them, declared rebellion : And whereas an unjuſt war hath been 
5 commenced againſt them, which the commanders of the Britiſh fleers 
y | and armies have proſecuted, and ſtill continue to proſecute with their 
- Wl unoſt vigour, and in a cruel manner, waſting, ſpoiling, and deſtroying 
g e country, burning houſes and defenceleſs towns, and expoſing the 
. WH belpleſs inhabitants to every miſery from the inclemency of the winter, 
n and not only urging ſavages to invade the country, but inſtigating ne- 
a. Wl crocs to murder their maſters : And whereas the parliament of Great- 
>» WT britain hath lately paſſed an act, affirming theſe colonies to be in open 
Bf, rebellion ; forbidding all trade and commerce with the inhabitants 
or Wl thereof, until they ſhall accept pardons and ſubmit to deſpotic rule: 
be. Wl <claring their property, wherever found upon the water, liable to 
pu- ſcizure and confiſcation, and enacting, that what had been done there, 


dal. by virtue of the royal authority, were juſt and lawful acts, and ſhall be 
b deemed : from all which it is manifeſt, that the iniquitous ſcheme 


111. Wl concerted to deprive them of the liberty, they have a right to, by the 
I BYE of nature and the Engliſh conſtitution, will be pertinaciovſly pur- 
aud ſued. It being, therefore, neceſlary to provide for their defence and 
tio WI {{curity, and juſtifiable to make repriſals upon their enemies, and other- 
. be WI viſe to annoy them, according to the laws and uſages of nations; the 
nd:r W Congreſs, truſting that ſuch of their friends in Great-Britain (of whom 


it is confeſſed there are many entitled to applauſe and gratitude for 


of property cannot be made) as ſhall ſuffer by captures, will impute ir 


to the authors of our common calamities, Do declare and reſolve, as fol- 
loweth, 20 avit. . 1 


n act 


amp- BL 6 | | 

Ner « Refalved, That the inhabitants of theſe colonies be permitted to 
Har- W ft out armed veſſels, to eruiſe on the enemies of theſe United Colonies. 
uring % Reſolved, That all ſhips and other veſſels, their tackle, apparel, and 
es fe. furniture, and all goods, wares, and merchandizes belonging to any 
at all MW inhabitant or inhabitants of Great-Britain taken on the high ſeas, or 
onies, MW between high and low water mark, by any armed veſſel fitted out by 


n the any private perſon or perſons, and to whom commiſſions ſhall be grant- 
T, to- ed, and being libelled and proſecuted in any court erected for the. trial 
found of maritime affairs in any of theſe Colonies, ſhall be deemed and ad- 
' hall MW judged to be lawful prize, and after deducting and paying the wages, 
3 ef. the ſeamen and mariners, on board of ſuch captures as are merchant 
en, in tips and veſſels, ſhall be entitled to according to the te:ms of their 


contracts until the time of the adjudication, ſhall be condemned to 


and for the uſe of the owner or owners, and the officers, marines, 
iel and mariners of ſuch armed veſſel, according to ſuch rules and 
proportions as they ſhall agree on. Provided always, that this re- 
lolution ſhall not extend or be conſtrued to extend to any veſſel bring- 


1 a, 3 3 ing 


* * 


their patriotiſm and benevolence, and in whoſe favour a diſcrimination 
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ing ſettlers, arms, ammunition, or warlike ſtores, to and for the 
ule of theſe colonies, or any of the inhabitants thereof who ate! 
friends to the American cauſe, or to ſuch warlike ſtores or to the effects 


of ſuch ſettlers. 1 
„ Ry/olwed, That all ſhips or veſſels, 


veſſels of war of theſe United Colonies, ſhall be deemed forfeited, one. 
third, after deducting and paying the wages of ſeamen and mariner,, 


as aforefaid, to the officers and men on board; and two-thirds to the | 


uſe of the United Colonies, 


with their tackle, apparel, ang | 
furniture, goods, wares, and merchandizes, belonging to any inhahj. | 
tant of Great- Britain, as aforeſaid, which ſhall be taken by any of the 
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«© Reſelved, That all ſhips or veſſels, with their tackle, apparel, fumi- | 


ture, goods, wares, and merchandizes, belonging to any inhabitant of 


1 Declarat; 


Great-Britain, as aforeſaid, which ſhall be taken by any veſſel of war | 


| fitted out by, and at the expence of any of the United Colonies, ſha!l | 


be deemed forfeited, and divided, after deducting and paying the 
wages of ſeamen and mariners, as aforeſaid, in ſuch manner and pto. 
portions as the aſſembly or convention of ſuch colony ſhall direct. 

% Refolved, That all veſſels, their tackle, apparel, and furniture, 


and cargoes belonging to inhabitants of Great Britain as aforeſaid, | 


and all veſſels which may be employed in carrying ſupplies to the 
miniſterial} armies, which ſhall happen to be taken near the ſhores 
of any of theſe colonies, by the people of the country, or detachments 
from the army, ſhall be deemed a lawful prize, and the court of admi- 
ralty, within the ſaid colony, is required, on condemnation thereof, to 
adjudge that all charges and expences, which may attend the captuie 
and trial, be firſt paid out of the monies ariſing from the ſales of the 
prize, and the remainder A divided among all thoſe who have 
been actually engaged and employed in taking the ſaid prize. Pro- 
vided that where any detachments of the army ſhall have been employ- 
ed as aforeſaid, their part of the prize-money ſhall be diſtributed a- 
mong them in proportion to the pay of the officers and ſoldiers ſo em- 
ploy ec. ä — 5 | 
Extract from the Minutes.) « CHARLES THOMPSON, Sec.“ 
„ 1 In Compreſs, May 15, 1776. 
„ Whereas his Britannic Majeſty, in conjunction with the lords and 


commons of Great. Britain, has, by a late act of parliament, excluded 


the inhabitants of theſe United Colonies from the protection of his 


crown. And whereas no anſwer whatever, to the humble petitions of 


the colonies for redreſs of grievances and reconciliation with Great- 
Britain, has been, or is likely to be given, but the whole force of that 
kinzdom, aided by foreign mercenaries, is to be exerted for the de- 


ſtruction of the good people of theſe colonies. And whereas it appear? 


abſolutely irreconcileable to reaſon and good conſcience, for the peo- 


pie of theſe colonies ow to take the oaths and affirmarions neceſſary 
for the ſupport of any government under the crown of Great-Britain; 
and it is neceſſary that the exerciſe of every kind of authority under 
the ſaid' Crown ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and all the powers of go- 
vernment exerted under the people of theſe colonies, for the preterva- 

| | uon 
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on of internal peace, virtue, and good order, as well as for the de- 
ence of their lives, liberties, and properties, againſt the hoſtile inva- 
jon and cruel depredations of their enemies. Therefore, 

« Reſol ved, That it be recommended to the reſpective aſſemblies and 
onventions of the United Colonies, where no government ſufficient 
o the exigency of their affairs has been hitherto cftabliſhed, to adopt 
ach government as ſhall, in the opinion of the repreſentatives of the 

ople, beſt conduce to the happineſs and ſafety of their conſtituents 
n particular, and America in general, 


By order of the Congreſs. ) «© JohN Hancock, Preſident.“ 
= In Congreſs, July 4, 1776. 
of WM Declaration by the Repreſentatives of the United States of America, in 
ar General Congreſs aſſembled. 
all « When, in the courſe of human events, it becomes neceſſary for one 
ne xople to diſſolve the political bands, which have connected them with 
to. nother, and to aſſume among the powers of the earth, the ſeparate 
nd equal ſtation to which the laws of nature, and of nature's God 
> atitle them, a decent reſpe& to the opinions of mankind requires that 
id, | hzy ſhould declare the cauſes which impel them to the ſeparation. 
the We hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident, that all men are created 
des aaual, that they are endowed by their Creator, with certain inalienable 
wy jvhts ; that among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit of happineſs. 


thw ſpecious, yet how palpably inconſiſtent theſe declarations from a penple 


to Willing /aves.) That to ſecure theſe rights, governments are inſtituted 
die wong men, deriving their juſt powers from the conſent of the governed; 
the Wiz whenever any form of government becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, 
de Wis the right of the people to alter or to aboliſh it, and to inſtiute a 
„ government, laying it's foundation on ſuch principles, and or- 
9)- Wnizing it's powers in fuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to 
2. ig their ſafety and happineſs. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
em. Worernments long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed for light and 
„ aſent cauſes; and accordingly all experience hath ſhewn, that 
0. inkind are more diſpoſed to ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable, than 
4 onight themſelves by aboliſhing. the forms to which they are accuſ- 
The med. But when a long train of abuſes and uſurpations, purſuing 
ya ; wariably the ſame object, evinces a deſign to reduce them under abſo- 
15 ite deſpotiſm, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch go- 
Ef ernment, and to provide new guards for their future ſecurity. Such 
ns been the patient ſufferance of theſe colonies, and ſuch is now 
Ko e neceſſity. which conſtrains them to alter their former ſyſtems of 
45 brernment. The hiſtory of the preſent king of Great-Britain is a 


tory of repeated injuries and uſurpations, all having in direct ob- 
et the eſtabliſhment of an abſolure tyranny over theſe ſtates. To 
cove this, let facts be ſubmitted to a candid world. | 

He has refuſed to aſſent to laws, the moſt wholeſome and neceſſary 
'r the public good. | | 

He has forbidden his governors to paſs laws of immediate and preT. 
2 importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their operation till his aſſent ſhould 
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be obtained; and, when ſo ſuſpended, he has utterly neglected to 


attend to them. 


He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accommodation of large 
diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe people would relinquiſh the right of 


repreſentation in the legiſlature, a right ineſtimable to them, and formi. 
dable to tyrants only. 


He bas called together legiſlative bodies at places unuſual, uncom. 
fortable, and diſtant from the depoſitory of their public records, for | 


the ſole purpoſe of fatiguing them into compliance with his meaſures, 


| He has diſſolved repreſentative houſes repeatedly, for oppoſing, | 


with manly firmneſs, his invaſions on the rights of the people. 

He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſolutions, to cauſe 
others to be elected; whereby the legiſlative powers, incapable of an- 
nihilation, have returned to the people at large for their exerciſe ; the 


ſtate remaining at the ſame time expoſed to all the dangers of invaſion } 


From without, and convulſions within. 


He has endeavoured to prevent the population of theſe ſtates; for 


that purpoſe obſtructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; I 
| fuſing to pals others to encourage their migrations hither, and raiſing 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by refuſing his allen 
to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary powers. 


He. has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of 


their offices, and the amount and payment of their ſalaries. 


He has erected a multitude. of new offices, and ſent hither ſwarm | 


of officers to haraſs our people, and eat out their ſubſtance. 
He has kept among us, in times of peace, ſtanding armies, without 
the confent of our legiſlatures. 
He has affected to render the military independent of, and ſuperior 
to, the civil power. | 
He has combined with others to ſubject us to a jurifdiaion foreign 
to our conſtitation, and acknowled ged by our laws; giving his aſſent 
to their acts of legiſlation: 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 
For protecting them, by a mock trial, from puniſhment for any 
murders which they ſhould commit on the inhabitants of theſe ſtates; 
For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 
For impoſing taxes on us without our conſent : 
For depriving us, in many- caſes, of the benefits of trial by jury : 
For tranſporting us bey ond ſeas to be tried for pretended offences: 
For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a neighbouring 
province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
it's boundaries, ſo as to render it at once an example and fit inſtrument 
for introducing the ſame abſolute rule into theſe colonies : 
For taking away our charters, aboliſhing our moſt valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments : 
For ſuſpending our own Ie iſlatures, and declaring themſelves 1n- 
veſted with power to legiſlate 2 us in all caſes whatſoever. 


He has abdicated government here, by e us out Ea his Lak 


tection, and waging war againſt us, * 0 
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6 | 
3 He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, burnt our towns, 
and deſtroyed the li ves of our people. | 

By Ne is, at this time, tranſporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 

of to complete the works of death, deſolation, and tyranny, already be- 

. gun with circumſtances of cruelty and perfidy, ſcarcely paralleled in 
the moſt barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. | 88 

15 | He has conſtrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high 

by ſeas, to bear arms againſt their country, to become the executioners of 

their friends and brethren, or to fall themſelves by their hands. 

8 He has excited domeſtic inſurrections amongſt us, and has endea- 

aſe c cured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the mercileſs Indian 

Ne ſavages, whoſe known rule of warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction 

the of all ages, ſexes, and conditions. ; TX 

ond In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have petitioned for redreſs in 


the moſt humble terms: our repeated petitions have been anſwered 

for only by repeated injury. A prince, whoſe character is thus marked 
re. by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
ing free people. 5 I 
Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britiſh brethren. 

lent We have warned them from time to time of attempts made by their 
ęsxiſlature to extend an unwarrantable juriſdiction over us. We have 
reminded them of the circumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement 
here. We have appealed to their native juſtice and magnanimity, and 
ve have conjured them, by the ties of our common kindred, to difavow 
theſe uſurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 


e of 


ums 


hout and correſpondences. They too have been deaf to the voice of juſtice 
and of conſanguinity. We muſt, therefore, acquieſce in the neceſſity, 

erior (chich denounces our ſeparation, and hold them, as we hold the reſt 
of mankind ; enemies in war; in peace, friends. | | 

eigne We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the United States of America, 

ent in General Congreſs aſſembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 


world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
authority of the good people of theſe colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and 
declare, that cheſs United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
Free AND INDEPENDENT STATES; that they are abſolved from all 
alegiance to the Britiſh crown, and that all political connection be- 
ween them and the ſtate of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dilolyed; and that, as Free and Independent States, they have full 


any 
tes; 


. power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſn com- 
uring WM merce, and do all other acts and things which Independent States 


may of right do. And for the ſupport of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred honour. 


rging 
ment 


laws, 


9gned by order, and in behalf of the Congreſs, 


cc Joan HAN COR, Preſident,” 
« ( HARLES Thousox, Sec,” 


8 in- 


5 Pro- 


" 0 0 | At 


AMERICA, 


At the ſame time they publiſhed articles of confederation and 
petual union between che ſtates, in which they took the ſtyle of wn 
United States of Imerira, and agreed that each fiate ſhould retaln iu 
ſovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, 35 Ice 
tion, and right not expretsly delegated to congreſs by the coniede ro lon, 
By theie articles, the "Thirteen United States ſevcrally entered 3. 
firm league of friendihip with each other for their common delence 
the ſecurity of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfyre 


and bound themſelves to aflift each other, againſt all force offer red to, 
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3 


or attacks that might be made upon all, or any of them, on account dt 


religion, ſovereignty, commerce, or any other pretence whatever 


But for the more convenient management of the general interefts of bs 


United States, it was determined that delegates fhould be 1 | 


appointed, in ſuch manner as che legillature of each ſtate ſhould dire 
to meet in congreſs the firſt Monday of November of every ear, 
with a power reſerved to each ſtate to recal it's delegates, or auy of 


them, at an y time within the year, and ſend others in their tend for 
No ſtate was to be r: prefered in con- 


the remainuer of the year. 
reſs by leſs than two, or more than ſeven members; and no perſen 
could be a delegate for more than three years, in any term of ſix Years 3 
nor was any perſon, being a delegate, capable of holding any of ce 
under the United States, for which he, or an y other for his ber 
ſhould receive any ſalary, fees, or emolument of any kind. In de 
termining queſtions in congreſs, each late was to have one vote, 


Every ſtate was bound to abide by the determinations of congreſ; in | 
The | 


all queſtions which were ſubmitted to them by the confederation. 
articles of confederation were to be invariably obſerved by every ſtate, 


and the union to be perpetual; nor was any alteration at any time here. 


after to be made in any of the articles, unleſs ſuch alterations be agreed 
to in congreſs, and be afterwards confirmed by the legiſlatures of every 
fate. 


We paſs over the detail of the wars, and the aggravated atrocities, | 
wherewith it's horrors were increaſed, and of the wretchednefs and mi- 


ſery it induced in it's progreſs and it's train, both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern world. 

In the ſpring of 1782, Guy Carleton arrived in New-York, and 
took the command of the Britiſh army in America: immediately on his 
arrival, he ac mainted George Waſhington and Congreſs, that nego- 
ciations for a peace had been commenced at Paris. 

On the zotb i November, 1782, proviſional articles of peace were 
ſig ned at Paris; by which Great-Britain acknowledged the indepen- 
dence and ſovereignty of the United States of America; and theſe ar- 
ticles were ratiſied by a definitive treaty. 

Thus ended along and arduous. conflict, in which Great Britain ex- 
pended near an hundred millions of money, with an hundred thouſand 
lives, and won nothing. America endured every cruelty and diftre(s, 
lot many lives and much treaſure ; but was delivered from a foreign 
dominion. 

No ſooner was peace reſtored by the definitive treaty, and the Britih 
troops withorawn from the country, than the United Statcs begin 
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to experience the defects of their general government. While an 
| enemy was in the country, fear, which had firſt impelled the co- 
baia to sſſociate in mutual defence, continued to operate as 4 
bf band of political union. It gave to the refolutions and recommen- 
5 dations of congreſs tne force of 1 and gencrally commanded a 
ready acquieſcenc? on the part of the ſtate legilatnres, Ariicles 
of confederation and perpetual union had been framed in congreſs; 


to, and ſubmitted to the co:fiderarion of the ſtates, in the year 17 778. 
* Some of the ſtates immediately acceded to them; but others, which 
18 5 had not unappropriated lands, heſitated to fubicribe a compact, 
he which would give an advantage to the ſtates, which poſſeſſed large 
ar WT traits of unlocated lands, and were thus capable of a great ſuperi- 
be ority in wealth and population, All objections, however, had been 
., WT overcome, and by the acceſſion of Maryland in 1781, the articles of 
| confederation were ratified, as the irame of government for the United 


States. 

Theſe articles of Fooafoderation. after eleven years experience, being 
feund inadequate to the purpoles of a federal eee for reaſoffs 
hereafter mentioned, delegates were cholen in each of tlie United States, 
to meet, and fix upon the neceflary amendments, They accordingly 


ekt, met in convention at Philadelphia, in the ſammer of 1787, and agreed 

de. to propoſe che following conſtitution for the conſideration of their con- 

ote, ſtituents: which was afterwards adopted. 

o in 3 

The T he Conſtitution of the United States of America. 

* 

. We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 

oe union, eſtabliſh juſtice, inſure domeſtic tranquillity, provide for the 

ry common defence, promote the general welfare, and ſecure the bleflings 
; of liberty to ourfelves and our poſterity, do ordain and eſtabliſh this 

ities, conſtitution for the United States of America. 

mi- 


AR TICLE I. 


Seck. 1. All legiſlative powers herein granted, ſhall be veſted in a 
congreſs of the United States, which ſhall conſiſt of a ſenate, and 
houſe of repreſentatives, 

Sect. 2. The houſe of repreſentatives ſhall be compoſed of members 
choſen every ſecond year by the people of the ſeveral ſtates; and the 


3 


m his 
1e20- 


were 


electors in each ſtate ſhall have the qualifications requiſite for electors 
epen- of the moſt numerous branch of the ſtate '<piſlature. 
le ar- No perſon ſhall be a repreſentative who ſhall not have attained to 
tie age of twenty-five years, and been ſeven years a citizen of the 
D ex- United States, apd who ſhall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
uſand i that Rate in which he ſhall be choſen. | 
83 Repreſentatives and direct taxes ſhall be appottioned among the ſe- 
reig 


veral ſtates which may be included within this union, according to 
. their reſpective numbers, which ſhall be determined by adding to the 
rin whole number of free perſons, including thoſe bound for ſervice for a 

term of years, and, excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifihs of all 
0 — 9 athet 
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| other perſons. The actual enumeration ſhall be made within three ature t 

| years after the firſt meeting of the congreſs of the United States, and alter fu 

i within every ſubſequent term of ten years, in ſuch manner as they ſhall F The 
L by law direct. The number of repreſentatives ſhail not exceed one for meeting 

=; every thirty thouſand, but each ſlate ſhall have at leaſt one repreſenta- law, app 

[ tive; and, until ſuch enumeration ſhall be made, the ſtate of New-. | Seck. 
| Hampſhire ſhall be entitled to chuſe three; Maffachuſetts, eight; Rhode qualifica 

| Iſland and Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New WE 4 quorut 

| - | York, fix; New Jerſey, four; Pennſylvania, eight; Delaware, one; to day, 

| Maryland, ſix ; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five ; South Carolina, members 
ave; and Georgia, three. : | | povide. 

When vacancies happen in the repreſentation from any ſtate, the Each 

3 executive authority thereof ſhall iſſue writs of election to fill ſuch va- embers 

cancies. ” thirds, e 
l The houſe of repreſentatives ſhall chuſe their ſpeaker and other offi. Each 

1 cers; and ſhall have the ſole power of impeachment. boo time | 

I Sef2. 3. The ſenate of the United States ſhall be compoſed of two ſe- ment, re: 

nators from each ſtate, choſen by the legiflature thereof, for ſix years; houſe, or 

and each ſenator ſhall have one vote. ſent, be e 

Immediately after they ſhall be aſſembled, ia conſequence of the firſt Neithe 

election, they ſhall be divided, as equally as may be, into three claſſes. conſent © 

The ſeats of the ſenators of the firſt claſs ſhall be vacated at the expira- place tha 

tion of the ſecond year, of the ſecond claſs at the expiration of the dect. 6 

tourth year, and of the third claſs at the expiration of the ſixth year; for their 

0 that one-third may be choſen every ſecond year; and if vacancies ſury of t 

happen, by reſignation or otherwiſe, during the receſs of the legiſ- felony, al 

Þ lature of any ſtate, the executive thereof may make temporary ap- their atte 
pointments until the next meeting of the legiſlature, which ſhall then I © and re 
| till ſuch vacancies. | | louſe, th 

N o perſon ſhall be a ſenator who ſhall not have attained to the age No ſer 

of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, elected, 

j and who ſhall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that ſtate fert United £ 
i which he ſhall be choſen. | hereof 
6 be vice-preſident of the United States ſhall be preſident of the ſe- holding a 

5 nate, but ſhall have no vote, unleſs they be equally divided. bouſe dur 

N Ihe ſenate ſhall chuſe their other officers, and alſo a preſident pre Seck. 7 

4 tenpore, in the abſence of the vice-preſident, or when he ſhall exerciſe repreſents 
the office of preſident of the United States. ments, as 


Ihe ſenate ſhall have the ſole power to try all impeachments. When Every 
ſitting for that purpoſe, they ſhall be on oath or affirmation. When the ſenate 
the preſident of the United States is tried, the chief juſtice ſhall pre- of the Un 
[ ſide ; and no perſon ſhall be convicted without the concurrence of two- mall retur 
thirds of the members preſent. | | . ave orig} 
| Judgment, in caſes of impeachment, ſhall not extend further than nal, and p! 
| to removal from office, and diſqualification to hold and enjoy any of- Wir ds of t 
| fice of honour, truſt, or profit, under the United States; but the party with the 
convicted ſhall nevertheleſs be liable and ſubje& to indictment, trial, reconſider 
judgment, and puniſhment, according to law. - e I: 

| Heck. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for ſe- (eter mine 
| nators and repreſentatives, ſhall be preſcribed in each ſtate by * and a2ga1n! 

| ature 
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ture thereof; but the congreſs may, at any time, by law, make or 


alter ſuch regulations, e except as to the places of chuſing ſenators, 
= The congreſs ſhall aſſemble at leaſt once in every year; and ſuch 


r meeting ſhall be on the firſt Monday in December, unleſs they ſhall, by 
law, appoint a different day. 


Seck. 5. Each houſe ſhall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 


8 qualifications of it's on members, and a majority of each ſhall conſtitute 
8 a quorum to do buſineſs, but a ſmaller number may adjourn, from day 
2 to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of abſent 
1 , Pa in ſuch manner, and under ſuch penalties as each houſe may 
ovide 
B Each houſe may determine the rules of it's proceedings, puniſh it's 
Ag members for diſorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 
f. Fach houſe ſhall keep a journal of 1 it's proceedings, and from time 


to time publiſh the ſame, excepting ſuch parts as may, in their judg- 
ment, require ſecrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the memhers of either 


houſe, on aby queſtion, ſhall, at the deſire of one-fifth of thoſe pre- 
ſent, be entered on the journal. 


conſent of other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houſes ſhall be ſitting. | 

Seck. 6. The ſenators and repreſentatives ſhall receive a compenſation 
for their ſervices, to be aſcertained by law, and paid out of the trea- 
ſury of the United States. They ſhall, in all caſes, except treaſon, 
felony, and a breach of the peace, be privileged from arreſt during 
their attendance at the ſeſſion of their reſpective houſes, and in going 
to and returning from the fame ; and for any ſpeech or debate in either 
iouſe, they ſhall not be queſtioned 3 in any other place. 

No ſenator or repreſentative ſhall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 


whereof ſhall have been increaſed during ſuch time; and no perſon 
bolding any office under the United States ſhall be a member of either 
houſe during his continuance in office. 

t pri Se. 7. All bills for raiſing revenue ſhall originate in the houſe of 
rciſe Wl epreſentatives ; but the ſenate may propole, or concur, with amend- 
ments, as on Other bills. 


hen Every bill, which ſhall have paſſed the houſe of repreſentatives and 


Vhen he ſenate, ſhall, before it become a Jaw, be preſented to the preſident 


pre- of the United States: if he approve, he ſhall fign it; but, if not, he 
two- hall return it, with bis objections, to that houſe in Which it ſhall 

have originated, who ſhall enter the objections at large on their jour- 
than nal, and proceed to reconſider it. If, after ſuch reconſideration, two- 
v of- Urds of that houſe ſha!) agree to paſs the bill, it ſhall be ſent, together 
arty with the objections, to the other houſe, by which it ſhall likewiſe be 
rial, M'cconfidered ; and, if approved by two-thirds of that houſe, it ſhall be- 


come a law. But in all ſuch caſes, the votes of both houſes ſhall be 


determined by yeas and nays; and the names of the perſons voting for 
and againſt 1 the bill, ſhall be entered on the journal of each houſe re- 


Oo3z ſpectively. 


Neither houſe, during the ſeſſion of congreſs, ſhall, without the 


United States, which ſhall have been created, or the emoluments 
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ſpectively. If any bill ſhall not be returned by the prefident within 
ten days (Sundays excepted) after it ſhall have been preſented to him, 
the ſame ſhall be a law, in like manner az if he had Goned it, _ 
the congre{s, by their adjourument, prevent it's return, in which cat 

it ſhall not be a law. 

| Every crder, reſolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the 
ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives may be necefacy (except on a coef, 
tion of adjournment) ſhall be preſented to the Preſident of the Unired 
States; and before the fame ſhall rake effect, ſhail be approved by 
him; oc, being diſapproved by him, ſhall be repaiſed by two-thirds of 


the ſedate and houſe of repre ſeptatives, according to the rules and limi- 
tations preſcribed in the caſe of a bill. 


Sect. 8. The congreſs ſhall have power 
To lay and collect taxes, duties, impoſts, and exciſes; to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general w elfare of the 


Urited States ; ; but all duties, impoſts, and exciſes, thall be uniform 


throughout the United States: | 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 

To regvlate commerce with foreign nations, and among the ſeveral 
ſtates, and with the Indian tribes : 

To eſtabliſh an uniform rule of naturalizarivn, and uniform laws on 
the ſubject of bankruptcies throughout the United States: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
Hx the ſtandard of weights and meaſures : 

To provide for the puniſhment of counterfeiting the ſecurities and 
current coin of the United States: 

To eſtabliſh poſt offices and poſt-roails; _ 

To promote the progreſs of ſcience and uſeful arts, by ſecuring, for 


limited times, to authors and inventors, the excluſive right to their 


reſpective writings and diſcoveries : 

To conſtitute tribunals inferior to the fupreme court : 

To define and puniſh piracies and felonies committed on the high 
ſeas, and offences againſt the law of nations: 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and repriſal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water: 

To raiſe and ſupport armies; but no appropriation of money to that 
uſe ſhall be for a longer term than two years: 

To provide and maintain a navy: 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 

naval forces: 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
union, ſuppreſs inſurrections, and repel invaſions: 

To provide for orgamzing, arming , and diſciplining the militia, ar nd 
for governing ſach part of them as may be employed in the ſervice of 
the United States, reſerving to the ſtates reſpectively, the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the diſcipline preſcribed by congrels : 

To exerciſe excluſive legiſlation in all caſes whatſvever, over ſuch 
diſtrict (not exceeding ten miles ſquare) as may by ceſſion of particu- 


lar ſtates, and the acceptance of congreſs, become the ſeat of the g0- 
vernmen 
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vem went of the United States, and to exerciſe like authority over all 
places purchaſed by the conſent of the legiſlature of the ftate in which 
the ſame ſhall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arſenals, dock- 
yards, a and other needful buildings; — And 

To make all laws which fhal! be necefiary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers veſted by 
this conftitution in the government of the United States, or in any de- 

artinent or office thereof. 

Set. 9. The migration, or importation, of ſuch perſons as any of 
the ſtatez now exiſting ſhall think proper id admit, ſhall not be pro- 
hibited by the congreis prior to the year 1808: but a tax or duty may 
be impoſed on ſach importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 

ecſon. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus ſhall not be fulpendel, 


unleſs w hen, 1 in caſes of rebellion or invafon, che public AP may 1 


require it. 

No hiil of attainder, or ex pf! facto law, hall be paſſed. 

No czpication, or other direct tax, ſhall be laid, unlefs in proportion 
to the ce, Or enumeration herein- before directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty hall be laid on articles exported from any ftate, No 
yr ference ſhall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one ſtate over thoſe of another: nor ſha!l veflels bound to 
or {rom one ſtate be obiiged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money ſhall be drawn from the treaſury, but in conſequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular ftatement and account of 


the receipts and expenditures of all public money ſhall be publiſhed 


from time to time. 


No title of nobility ſhall be granted by the United States: and no 


rerſon holding any office of profit or truſt under them, ſhall, without 
the conſent ot congreſs, accept of any preſent, emolument, oface, or 
title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign ſlate. 
$8. 10. No ftate ſhall enter into any treaty, a alliance, or confede- 
ration; grant letters of marque and repriſal ; coin money, emit bills of 
credit ; make any thing but gold and filver coin a tender in payment 


of debts; ; pal; any bill of attainder, ex pg fade hw, or law impairing 


the obligaüon of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 
No kate ſhall, without the conſent of the congreſs, lay any impoſts, 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abſolutely ne- 
cef:ry for executing it's inſpeQion laws; : and the net produce of all 


&:ties and impoſts, laid by any ſtate on ig ports or exports, ſhall be 


for the uſe of the treaſury of the United States; and all ſuch laws ſhall 
be ſubject to the reviſion and control of the congreſs. No ſtate ſhall, 
wichout the conſent of congreſs, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, 
or ſhips of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another ate, or wich a foreiga power, or engage in war, un- 
lf; actually invaded, or in ſach imminent danger as will not admit of 
dela 
1 AR TITLE II. | 

Se. 1. The executive power ſhall be veſted in a preſident of the 

United States of America, He hail hold hs office duriog the term of 
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four years, and, together with the vice-preſident, choſen for the 


PART IX, 


ſame term, be elected as follows: 


Hach ſtate ſhall appoint, in ſuch manner as the legiſlature thereof 


may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of ſena- 
tors and repreſentatives to which the ſtate may be entitled in the con- 
greſs : but no ſenator, or repreſentative, or perſon holding an office of 
truſt or profit under the United States, ſhall be appointed an elector. 
The electors ſhall meet in their reſpective ſtates, and vote by ballot 
for two perſons, of whom one at leaſt ſhall not. be an inhabitant of the 
ſame ſtate with themſelves. And they ſhall make a lift of all the per. 
{ons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which liſt they 
ſhall ſign and certify, and tranſmit, ſealed, to the ſeat of the govern. 
ment of tbe United States, directed to the preſident of the ſenate, 
The preſident of the ſenate ſhall, in the preſence of the ſenate and 
Houſe of repreſentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes ſhall 


then be counted. The perſon having the greateſt number of votes | 


ſhall be the preſident, if ſuch number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have 


ſuch majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the houſe of 


repreſentatives ſhall immediately chuſe by ballot one of them for pre- 
ſident; and if no perſon have a majority, then from the five higheſt on 
the liſt the ſaid houſe ſhall in like manner chuſe the preſident. But in 
chuſing the preſident, the votes ſhall be taken by ſtates, the repre. 
ſentation from each ſtate having one vote; a quorum for this purpoſe 
hall conſiſt of a member or members from two-thirds of the ſtates, 
and a majority, of all the ſtates ſhall be neceſſary to a choice. In every 
caſe after the choice of the preſident, the perſon having the greateſt 
number of votes of the electors ſhall be the vice-preſident. But if there 


ſhould remain two or more who have equal votes, the ſenate ſhall chuſe | 


from them, by ballot, the vice-preſident. 

The congreſs may determine the time of chuſing 
the day on which they ſhall giye their votes ; which day ſhall be the 
ſame throughout the United States, by 

No perſon, except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the adoption of this conſtitution, ſhall be eligible 
to the office of preſident ; neither ſhall any perſon be eligible to that 
office, who ſhall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a reſident within the United States, | 
In caſe of the removal of the preſident from office, or of his death, 
reſignation, or inability to diſcharge the powers and duties of the ſaid 
office, the ſame ſhall devolve on the vice-preſident ; and the congrels 
may by law provide for the caſe of removal, death, reſignation, or in- 
ability, both of the preſident and vice-preſident, declaring what officer 
ſhall then act as preſident; and ſuch officer ſhall act accordingly, until 
the diſability be removed, or a preſident ſhall be elected. | 
The preſident ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for his ſervices a com- 
penſation, which ſhall neither be increaſed nor diminiſhed during the 
period for which he ſhall have been elected; and he ſhall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them, ” | N 
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Before he enter on the execution of his office, he ſhall take the 

following oath or affirmation : _ 

« [ do ſolemnly ſwear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of preſident of the United States; and will, to the beſt of 
my ability, preſerve, protect, and defend the conſtitution of the 

United States.“ nk 
Sect. 2. The preſident ſhall be commander in chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the ſeveral Rates, 
when called into the actual ſervice of the United States; he may re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any ſubject relating to the duties of their 
reſpeQtive offices, and he ſhall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offences againſt the United States, except in caſes of im- 
peachment. 
He ſhall have power, by and with the advice and conſent of the 
ſenate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the ſenators preſent 
concur ; and he ſhall nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
ſent of the ſenate, ſhall appoint ambaſſadors, other pubiic miniſters 
and conſuls, judges of the ſupreme court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whoſe appointments are not herein otherwiſe provided 
for, and which ſhall be eſtabliſhed by Jaw. But the congreſs may by 
law veſt the appointment of ſuch inferior officers as they think proper 


in the preſident alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of de- 
partments. | ms 

The preſident ſhall have power to fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the receſs of the ſenate, by granting commiſſions, which 
ſhall expire at the end of their next ſeſſion. 

Se. 3. He ſhall from time to time give to the congreſs information 
of the ſtate of the Union, and recommend to their conſideration ſuch 
meaſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary and expedient : he may on extra- 
ordinary occaſions, convens both houſes, or either of them; and in 
caſe of diſagreement between them, with reſpe& to the time of ad- 
journment, * may adjourn them to ſuch times as he ſhall think proper: 
he ſhall receive ambaſſadors and other public miniſters: he ſhall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and ſhall commiſſion all the 
officers of the United States. | 1 

Seck. 4. The preſident, vice-preſident, and all civil officers of the 
United States, ſnall be removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treaſon, bribery, or other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 

| ARTICLE III. | 

Sect. 1. The judicial power of the United States ſhall be veſted in 
one ſupreme court, and in ſuch inferior courts as the congreſs may, 
from time to time, ordain and eſtabliſh. The judges, both of the ſu- 
preme and inferior court, ſhall hold their offices during good beha- 
viour ; and ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for their ſervices a compen- 
ns, which ſhall not be diminiſhed during their continuance in 
ofnce. . 

Sect. 2. The judicial power ſhall extend to all caſes, in law and 
equity, ariſing under this conflitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which ſhall be made, under their authority; to 


all 
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all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters, and conſuls; 


to all caſes of admiralty and maritime jurifdition ; to comroverkes 10 
which the United States ſhall be a party; to controverſies between jy, 
or more flares ; between a ſtate and citizens of another ſtate; betwe 
eitiæens of different fares 5 between citizens of the ſame ftate claiming 
lands under grants of different ſtates; and between a Rate, or the ci. 
tizens thereof, ang foreign ſtates, citizens, or ſubjects. 

In all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters, and cop. 
ſuls, and thoſe in which a ſtate ſhall be a party, the ſupreme court 
mall have original juriſdiction. In all the other cates before mention. 
ed, the ſupreme court ſhall have appellate juriſdiction, both as to Jay 
and fact, with ſuch exceptions, 8 under fach We as the con- 
greſs ſnal]l make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in caſes of impeachment, all be by 
jury ; and ſuch trial ſhail be held in the Rate where the ſaid crime; 
4 have been committed; but when not committed within any fate, 
the trial ſhall be at ſuch place or places as the congreſs may by | law 
have ditected. 

dect. 3. Treaſon againſt the United States ſhall copfiſt only in, le. 
vying war againſt them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
ald and comtort. No perſon ſhall be convicted of treaſon valeſs on the 
teſtimony of two witneſſes to ihe fame overt act, or on conte lion 
in open court. 

The congreſs ſhall have power to Jechire the puniſnment of treaſon; 
but no attainder of treaſon ſhall work corruption of blood, or borate, 
except during the lite of the perſon attainted. 

Ag Tic IV. 

Seck. 1. Full faith and credit ſhall be given in each ſtate to the pub. 
lie acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other ſtate. And 
the congreſs may by general laws preſcribe the manner in which ſuch 
acts, records, and proceedings ſhall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Seh. 2: "he citizens of each Rate ſhall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the ſeveral Rates, 

A perſon charged 1 in any ſtate with treaſon, felony, or other crime, 
who ſhall flee from juſtice, and be found in another ſtate, ſhalt, on de: 
mand of the executive authority of the flate from which he fd, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the ſtate having ſuriſdiction of the 
crime. 

No perſon, held to i or labour in one ſtate, under the laus 
thereof, eſcaping into another, ſhall, in conſ-quence of any lau 0r 
regulation therèin, be diſcharged from ſuch ſerv ice or labour, but hal 
be delivered np on claim of the party to whom ſuch fervice or labour 
may be dae. 

bee? E. z. New ftates may be admitted by the congreſs into this Union; 


but no new flate ſhall be formed or erected within the jurifdiction - 


any other ſtate; nor any ſtate be formed by the jundion of two 
ore Hates, or parts of ſtates, without the conſent of the git res 
of the hates concerned, as well as of the congreſs. 
The congreſs ſhall have power to diſpoſe of and make all need! 
1 and regulations reipecting the territory or other property bebe 
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jag to the United States : and nothing in this conſtitution ſhall be ſo 
conſtrued as to pjejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 

articu:ar 20 

Seck. 4. The United States ſhall guarantee to every ſtate in chis 
Union a 9 form of government, and ſhall pf otect each of 
them againk ! invaſion; and on application of the legiſlature, or of the 
executive (when the legiſlature cannot be coavened) againſt domeſtic 
violence. 

ARTIcLE V. 

The congreſs, whenever two-thirds of both houſes ſhall deem it ne- 
ceſſary. ſhall propoſe amendments to this conſtitution, or, on the ap- 
plication of the legiſlatures of rwo-thirds of the ſeveral fate 5, {hall call 
a convention for propoſing amendments, which, in either caſe, ſhall 
be valid to all intents and purpoſes, as part of this conſtitution, when 
ratified by the legiſlatures of three-fourths of the ſeveral ſtates, or by 
conventions in three-fourchs thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be propoſed by the congreſs: Provided, that no amend- 
ment, which may be made prior to the vear ont thouſand eight hundred 
and eight, ſhall in any manner affect the fic and fourth clauſes in the 
ninth ſection of the firſt article ; and that no ſtate, without it's content, 

mall be depriv ed of it's equal ſuffrage i in the {znate, 
Ak ric VI. 

All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this conſtitution, ſhall be as valid againſt the United States 
under this conſtitution, as under the confederation. 

This conſtitution, and the laws of the United States, which ſhall be 
made in purſuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which ſhall be 
made, under the authority of che United States, ſhall be the ſapreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every ſtate ſhall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the conſtitution or laws of ben ſtate to the contray not- 
withitanding. 

The ſenators and repreſentaeives a mentioned, and the mem- 

ers of the ſeveral ſtate legiſlatures, and all executive and judicial 
officers, both of the United States and of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be 
bound by oath or affirmation to ſapport this conſtitution; but no reli- 
vious teſt ſhall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trait under the United States. 

AxkTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine ſtates ſin 11 be ſufficient 
for the eſtabliſnment of this conſtitution, between the ſtates ſo ratify ing 
the ſame. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous conſent of the ſtates pre- 
ſent, the ſeventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty. ſeven, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the twelfth, 


« GEORGE WASHINGTON, Pxzs1DbenT,” 
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Articles in addition to, and amendment of, the Conſtitution of the Uniug 
States of America, propoſed by Congreſs, and ratified by the Legiſlature, 
of the ſeveral States, purſuant io the fifth Article of the original Ca- 
ſtitution. 

5 ARTICLE I. 

Aſter the firſt enumeration required by the firſt article of the con. 
Hlitution, there ſhall be one repreſentative for every thirty thouſand, 
until the number ſhall amount to one hundred, after which the pro- 
portion ſhall be ſo regulated by congreſs, that there ſhall be not leſs 
than one hundred repreſentatives, nor leſs than one repreſentative for 
every forty thouſand perſons, until the number of repreſentatives ſhall 
amount to two hundred; after which the proportion ſhall be ſo regu- 
lated by congreſs, that there ſhall not be leſs than two hundred repre. 


ſentatives, nor more than one repreſentative for every fifty thouſand 


perſons. 6-5 
| „ ier ---- 

No law varying the compenſation for the ſervices of the ſenators and 
repreſentatives ſhall take 
ſhall have intervened. ** 

| = ARTICLE III. 
Congreſs ſhall make no law reſpecting an eſtabliſhment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exerciſe thereof : or abridging the freedom of 


ſpeech, or of the preſs ; or the right of the people peaceably to aſſem- 


ble, and to petition the government for a redreſs of grievances. 

= e ARTICLE IV. | 1 
A well- regulated militia being neceſſary to the ſecurity of a free 

ſtate, the right 
fringed. | 
9 5 Article V. ä 

No ſoldier fhall, in time of peace, be quartered in any houſe with- 

out the conſent of the owner, nor in time of 
be preſcribed by law. 
ARTICLE VE... 
'The right of the people to be ſecure in their perſons, houſes, papers, 


and effects, againſt unreaſonable ſearches and ſeizures, ſhall not be | 


violated, and no N ck ſhall iſſue, but upon probable cauſe, ſup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and patticularly deſcribing the place to 
be ſearched, and the perſons or things to be ſeized, 
1 . AR TICIE VII. | | 
No perſon ſhall be held to anſwer for a capital or otherwiſe infamous 
crime, unleſs on a preſentment or indict ment of a grand jury, except 
in caſes ariſing in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual ſervice in time of war or public danger; nor ſhall any perſon be 
ſubject for the ſame offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor ſhall be compelled in any criminal caſe to be a witneſs againſt him- 
ſelf, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due procels 
of law; nor ſhall private property be taken for public uſe without juſt 
compenſation. En. : 
AK TIcTE VIII. 
In all criminal proſecutions the accuſed ſhall enjoy the right to a 
ſpeedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the ſtate and 12 
| | wherein 


effect, until an election of repreſentatives 


of the people to keep and bear arms ſhall not be in- 


war, but in a manner to 


deer. 
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wherein the crime ſhall have been committed, which diſtrict ſhall have 
been previouſly aſcertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cauſe of the accuſation ; to be confronted with the witneſles againſt 
him; to have compullory proceſs for obtaining witneſſes in his favour, 
and to have the aſſiſtance of counſel for his defence. 


ARTICLE IX. | 
, In ſuits at common Jaw, where the value in controverſy ſhall exceed 
- WT twenty dollars, the right of, trial by jury ſhall be preſerved, and no 
s Wl 66, tried by a jury, ſhall be otherwiſe re-examined in any court of 
T the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 
ll | ALTICLE Xo 


|- Exceſſive bail ſhall not be required, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor 
cruel and unuſual puniſhmeats inflicted. | | 
| ArTiCLe XI. 
The enumeration in the conſtitution, of certain rights, ſhall not 
conftrued to deny or diſparage others retained by the people. 
ARTICLE XII. 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the conſtitution, 
| zor prohibited by it to the ſtates, are reſerved to the ſtates reſpectively, 
or to the people. | | 
__ « FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MULHENBERG, 
_  & Speaker of the Houſe of Repreſentatives.” 
« JOHN ADAMS, Vice Prefident of the United States, 
| | aud Preſident of the Senate. 
F JohN BeCKLEY, Clerk of the Houſe of Repreſenativrs. 
ue. | pong A. Oris, Secretary of the Sexate. 


In the conſtitution of the ſtates, we ſee enough of abſurdity to pro- 
voke a ſmile, were it not that there can hardly any abſurdity exiſt.in 
ſociety, but what is productive of evil, or gives pain to ſome ſolitary 
iittims, or to injured bodies of people. Theſe republicans, in their 
movements, ſeem to have been ſhackled with the ancient prejudices of 
Europe. Having been long under maſters, and a diſtorted and jargonic 
pers, hem of juriſprudence, they ſeem, in ſhaking off their allegiance to the 
t be netropole, to have yet retained many of the old prejudices, follies, and 
ſup- een ſuperſtitions. The congreſs is formed of an upper and lower houſe, 
ce to end a head over all; and this check-giving principle grates through the 

whole political machine, the legiſlatures of the particular Rates (Pennſyl- 

| janta excepted, where they have only one houſe) being generally more 
mous Wenbarraſſed and ſhackled with the formalities of their original pattern, 
han the congreſs of the ſtates: and in ſome, they are ſo far from under- 
landing the true rights of man, that religious profeſſion affects the pri- 
lepes of the citizen, Though the proper buſineſs of legiſlation ſhould 
inly have regard to the affairs of men, to the ſocial obligations, they 


him- Wirclfume in their deliberations to ſpeak, like other nations, of the Su- 
oceſs Whreme Being, and of Providence ; they pretend to interfere between 
t jut ran and his Creator, by the abſurd officiouſneſs of requiring the peo- 


e to ſupport public worſhip, by blending together, legiſlatively, civil 
nd eccleſiaſtical regulations in their colleges, and in their marriages ; 
nd, finally, by their appointing the time when the people ſhall ſay 
ar prayers, and when they ſhall religiouſly ceaſe to eat. = 
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/ 
The principle of equality, that ſimple idea, appears, yet, to have 


been too ſublime for them to have ever conceived. The republic of 


Ametica is not one and indiviſible. It is a combination of differen; 

ſtates with different views and intereſts. An individual, in changing 

his ſituation in that land, finds his privileges to vary. The laws re 

not equal. Men are articles of trafke ; may be bought and fold, like 

any other property, in one part of the republic; in other parts, ſlaveiy 

is formally aboliſhed. ne | 

But are any of the ſtates clear of the crime of ſupporting ſlavery 

even .mercantile ſlavery? (for political ſlavery, or unequal rights, has : 
exiſted, ſince the idea was firſt unhappily conceived, of marking cut, The 


by hedge, ditch, or wall, the artificial fyſtem of eum and 7am, or of land C 
Private or individual property : yet he, in every age, who conſcien. land, " 
tiouſly applies his time and his poſſeſſions to the good of ſcciety, i; A 
clear of ſupporting this general enſlavement of the human kind ) he patents 
ſtates all concur in ſetting up a man to rule over them, who holds his oO N 
fellows in bondage, or in perſonal flavery. His conduct, in this re. length, 
ſpect, they do not dare to cenſure, and his panegyriſts conceal his iu ; 43 7. 
conſiſtency, by giving his ſlaves the ſoft appellation of, ſervants or h. 5 0 1 
bourers. (See the third clauſe of Sect. 2. the firſt of Sect. 9. Art, l. "px x 


and the laſt clauſe of Sect. 2. Art. IV. of their conſtitution.) | 
The puniſhment of death may alſo be inflicted in the Rates, by thoſe, 

who, from their ſanguinary profeſſion, are in danger of loſing the ten. 

der feelings of humanity. The ſoldier of the ſtates, is well as of Eu. 


a the n 
at the {; 
ealt of n 


rope, may, in certain caſes, be put to death by his maſters, the officer, 8 bs. 5 
without a trial by a jury of his peers. Finally, the ſtates in congress " ©" 
bave had the abſurdity, though rejecting religious teſts, to attempt :. e- 
to impoſe the doctrine of their political infallibility, on ſucceeding PE OO 
generations. (See laſt clauſe in Art. 6 of their conſtitution.) 1 r 

While we mourn over the prejudices Wheiewith this rifing people reg Yo 
are beſet, the friends of humanity muſt rejoice to ſee them cutting nn 8 
ſhort the barbarous and ſanguinary code of laws which they derived ivy 
from Europe. The American criminal law, in civil courts, only re- bl n 
taliates murder, or inflits death on thoſe who have themſelves firſt py 1 
committed this horrid crime. But whilſt they are thus cutting non “een 
the homicidal part of their laws, Europeans are ſeeing their fellow-ſub- gy 
jects, who never ſold their national privileges, ſubjected to the pain ies I 
of death; and ſubjected, however unwillingly, to the pain of being ys Vi 
executioners of that death, at the diſcretion of a ſet of men who cannot _ been 
be ſuppoſed to be diſintereſted. The military, in ſome parts, have 3 II 
riſen from want of bread, and committed, vi et armir, depredations in Ee” 5 1 
the country : their officers (the moſt tyrannical of them, perhaps, pe ind 
afraid of falling in ſuch tumults) have ordered them to be ſhot b ſom? 1. 12 
fiir comrade b "MO 
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SECTION LVI. 


Deſcriptinn of the United States. 


The ſtates, eaſt of New-York, were formerly called the New-Eng- 
land Colonies: they are fill known by the general name of e 
land, aud ſeveral thing: are common to them all. | 


As the territory of Vermont was included in ſome of the original 


8 
patents granted by the Plymouth Company, and waz ſettled wholly 


from New- England, it 43 conſidered as a pait of it, and is 350 miles in 
length, and 140 in breadth. 


437. Sia'es of New-Unpland.) 


an 


New-Eygland is Dunes on the 


north by Canada; eaſt by Norva- Scotia, aud the Atlantic Ocean; 


Bae by the Atlantic and Long- If and Sound, and weſt by New- York. 
It ties in the form of a quarter of a circle. It's weſt line, beginning 
at the mouth of Byram river, which empties into Lonp- and 3 
at the ſouth-weſt corner of Conn- licut, latitude 41 deg. runs a little 
ealt of north, until it ſtrikes the 4 451 n degree of latitude, and then curves 
to the eaftward almoſt to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. | | 

It is divided into five ſtates, viz. New-Hampthire, Maſſachuſetts, 
Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut, and Vermont. The ſtates are ſubdivided 
into counties, and the counties into to nſhäps. 

New. England is a high, billy, and in ſome parts, a mountainous 
country. The mountains are comparatively ſmall, running nearly 
north and ſouth in ri ages parallel to each other, Between theſe ridges, 
flow the great rivers in large meanders, receiving the innumerable 


tieulets and larger ſtreams which procced from the mountains on each 


lide, Jo a ſpectator on the top of a neighbouring mountain, the vales 
between the ridges, while in a flate of nature, exhibit a romantic ap- 
pearance. They feem an ocean of woods, ſwelled and deprefſed in it's 
ſurface like that of the great occan itſelf, A richer, though leis ro- 
mantic view, 13 preſented, when the valleys, by induſtrious buſbancmen, 
dave been cleared of their natural growth ; and the fruit of their labour 
appears in loaded orchards, extenſive meadows, covered with larg 
berds of ſheep and neat cattle, and rich fields of flax, corn, and the * 
nous kinds of grain. Theſe valleys, which have received the ev 92 
ive name of ilerval lands, are of various breadths, from two to twenty 
miles; and by the annual zaundations of the rivers which flow through 
tem, there is frequently an accumulation of rich, fat ſoil, left upon the it 
lurface, when the waters retire. 

The ranges of mountains are full of lakes, ponds, and ſprings of 
Water, that give rife to numberleſs ſtreams of various fizes, which, in- 
KE19cking each other in every di rection, and failing over the focks in 
Wuantic caſcades, flow meandering | into the rivers below, On the 


ca- 
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ſea-coaſt the land is low, and in many parts level and fandy. In the WM elm, 
valleys, between the fore-mentioned ranges of mountains, the land jg year g 
generally broken, and in many places rocky, but of a ſtrong rich ſoil, delici 
capable of being cultivated to good advantage, whica allo is the caſe | Am 
with many ſpots, even on the tops of the mountains. = which 
On the beautiful river Connecticut, whoſe banks are ſettled almoſt grow 
to it's ſource, are many pleaſant, neat, well-built towns. On it's weſt⸗ foreſts 
ern bank, from it's mouth northward, are the towns of Saybrook, cultiva 
Haddam, Middleton, Weathersfield, Hartford, Windſor, and Suffleld, In tl 


in Connecticut; Weſt Springfield, Northampton, Hatfield, and Deer- ley, fl. 
field, in Maſſachuſetts : Guildford, Brattleborough, in which is Fort for wh 


Dummer, Weſtminſter, Windſor, Hartford, Fairlee, Newbury, Brunſ. WM tie ini: 
wick, and many others in Vermont. On the eaſtern bank, in New. Wl coaſt, i 
Hampſhire, are Woodbury rearly oppofite to Brunſwick, Northum- Varion 
berland, the Coos country, Lynian, Orford, Lyme, Hanover, in the blaf 
which is Dartmouth college, Lebanon, Corniſh, Clermont, Charleſton, attribut 
or No. 4, Cheſtersfield, and many others in New- Hampſhire, Sunder. WI fandine 


land, Hadley, Springfield, Longmeadow, in Maſſachuſetts ; and in WM of the c 
Connecticut, Enfield, Eaſt Windſor, Eaſt Hartford, Glaſtonbury, Eaſt The 
Haddam, and Lyme. | 5 I greateſi 

This river is navigable to Hartford, upwards of fifty miles from it's drink o. 
mouth, and the produce of the country for two hundred miles above iz from w 
brought thither in boats. The boats which are uſed: in this buſineſs The cu 


are flat-bottomed, long, and narrow, for the convenience of going up New- 
ſtream, and of ſo ſlight a make as to be portable in carts. They are IM bills, ar 
taken out of the river at three different carrying places, all of which W vhich a 
make fifteen miles. Sturgeon, ſalmon, and ſhad are caught in plenty, WM high anc 
in their ſeaſon, from the mouth of the river upwards, excepting ſtur- W 4d gent 
geon, which do not aſcend the upper falls; beſides a variety of {mall New 
tiſh, ſuch as pike, carp, pearch, &c. contains, 
From this river are employed three brigs of one hundred and eighty WE ind may 
tons each, in the European trade; and about ſixty fail, from ſixty to WM nually tr: 
one hundred and fifty tons, in the Weſt-India trade; beſides a few filh- ¶ © it's na 
ermen, and forty or fifty coaſting veſſels. *: contains 
The ſoil, as may be collected from what has been ſaid, muſt be very bitants fi 
various. Each tract of different ſoil is diſtinguiſhed by it's peculiar teen the 


vegetation, and is pronounced good, middling, or bad, from the I grations | 
ſpecies of trees which it produces; and one ſpecies generally predc- WM Population 
minating in each ſoil, has originated the deſcriptive names of oak WE clus of 
land—birch, beech, and cheſnut lands—pine barren—maple, aſh, and IF tcreaſed 
cedar ſwamps, as each ſpecies happen to predominate. Intermingled I nd fifty. 
With thefe predominating ſpecies are walnut, fir, elm, hemlock, mag- ſand one! 
nolia, or mooſe wood, ſaſſafras, &. The beſt lands produce wal- I the New-; 
nut aud cheſnut; the next beach and oak; the lands of the third qua- WE Parts of N 
lity produce fir and pitch pine; the next, whortleberry and barberry I to Geor 
buſhes ; and the pooreſt produces nothing but poor, marihy, imperfect I ef note in 
ſhrubs. „ The pe: 


Among the flowering trees and ſhrubs in the foreſts, are the red and perſey 
' flowering maple, the ſaſſafras, the locuſt, the tulip-tree, the cheſnut, the M ſpend wit! 


wild cherry, prune, crab, ſloe, pear, honeyſuckle, wild roſe, Wer Their law 
5 elm, 
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elm, leather-tree, laurel, hawthorn, & c. which in the ſpring of the 


year give the woods a moſt beautiful appearance, and fill them with a 


delicious fragrance. | 
Among the fruits which grow wild, are the ſeveral kinds of grapes, 
which are ſmall, ſour, and thick ſkinned. The vines on which they 
row are very luxuriant, often overſpreading the higheſt trees in the 
foreſts : and without doubt, might be greatly meliorated by proper 
cultivation. | 5 | 
In the interior country, the culture of Indian corn, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, flax, and hemp, buck-wheat, beans, peas, &c. is carried on, 
for which the ſoil and climate are peculiarly proper. In many of 
tie inland parts wheat is raiſed in large quantities; but on the ſea- 
coaſt, it has never been cultivated with ſucceſs, being ſubject to blaſts, 
Various reaſons have been aſſigned for this. Some have ſuppoſed that 
the blaſts were occaſioned by the ſaline vapours of the ſea ; others have 
attributed them to the vicinity of barberry buſhes; but perhaps the 
ſandineſs and poverty of the ſoil may be as efficacious a cauſe as either 
of the others, | „ 7 | 5 
The fruits which the country yields from culture, are, apples in the 
greateſt plenty; of theſe cyder is made, which conſtitutes the principal 
drink of the inhabitants; alſo, pears of various ſorts, quinces, peaches, 
from which is made peach brandy; plumbs, cherries, apricots, &c, 
The culinary plants are alſo very plenteous. 5 
New-England is a fine grazing country; the valleys, between the 
hills, are generally interſected with brooks of water, the banks of 


which are lined with a tract of rich meadow or interval land. The 


high and rocky ground is in many parts, covered with honeyſuckle, 
aud generally affords the fineſt of paſture. PE 

New-England is the moſt populous part of the United States, It 
contains, at leaſt, eight hundred and twenty-three thouſand people, 
and may, with propriety, be called a nurſery of men, whence are an- 
nually tranſplanted, into other parts of the United States, thouſands 
of it's natives, The ſtate of Vermont, which is but of yeſterday, and 
contains about one hundred thouſand people, has received more inha- 
bitants from Connecticut, than from any other ſtate; and yet, be- 
tween the years 1774 and 1782, notwithſtanding the numerous emi- 
grations to Vermont, Suſquehannah, and other places, and the de- 
population occaſioned by a ſeven years“ war, it is found, from actual 


caſus of the inhabitants in the years before- mentioned, that they have 


ereaſed from one hundred and ninety-ſeven thouſand eight hundred 
and fifty-ſix, their number in 1774, to two hundred and nine thou- 
ſand one hundred and fifty, their number in 1782. Vaſt numbers of 
the New-Englanders, ſince the war, have emigrated into the northern 
parts of New-York, into Kentucky and the Weſtern Territory, and 
ito Georgia; and ſome are ſcattered into every ſtate and every town 
of note in the Union. | 


The people of New-England generally obtain their eſtates by hard 


and perſevering labour, they of conſequence know their value, and 


ſpend with frugality, yet in no country do the indigent fare better. 
Their laws oblige every town to provide a competent maintenance 


P p for 
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for their poor, and the neceſſitous ſtranger is protected, and relieved, 1 
from their humane inſtitutions. It is thought by ſome, that in no! 


part of the world the people are happier, better furnithed with the 


neceſſaries and conveniences of life, or more independent than the 
farmers in New- England. As the great body of the people are 
hardy and independent, their manners are congenial to their employ- 
ment, plain, ſimple, and unpoliſhed. Strangers are received and en. | 
tertained among them with a great deal of artleſs ſincerity, friendly, | 


and unformal hoſpitality. 


riſned beyond many others in the United States. 


The women in New-England make it a part of their daily buſineſs 
to ſuperintend the affairs of the family. Employment at the needle, in | 
cookery, and at the ſpinning-wheel, with them is honourable, and idle. 


neſs is univerſally difreputable. The women in the country manufac- 


ture the greateſt part of the clothing of their families. Their linen and 
woollen cloths are ſtrong and decent. Their butter and cheeſe is not | 


inferior to any in the world, 


New-England has no one ſtaple commodity. The ocean and the 
foreſt afford the two principal articles of export. Cod-fiſh, mackarel, | 
ſhad, ſalmon, and other fiſh—whale-oil and whale-bone—maſts, boards, | 
{cantling ſtaves, hoops, and ſhingles, have been, and are ſtill exported | 


in large quantities. Ihe annual amount of cod and other fiſh, for fo- 
reign exportation, including the profits ariſing from the whale-fiſhery, 


is eſtimated at upwards of half a million. 


Beſides the articles enumerated, they export from the various parts | 


of New-England, ſhips built for ſale, horſes, mules, live tock—pickled 
beef and pork, pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, flax-ſeed, butter and cheeſe, rum, 
and other articles. From a view of annual imports into New-England, 
it appears that the greateſt part of them conſiſts of the luxuries, or at 
beſt the diſpenſable conveniences of life z the country affords the neceſ- 
ſaries in great abundance. 5 
438. New: York, | The ſtate of New-York is 350 miles in length, and 
300 in breadth, It is bounded, ſouth-eaſtwardly, by the Atlantic 
| Ocean; eaſt, by Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts and Vermont; north, by 
the 45th degree of latitude, which divides it from Canada; north- 
weſtwardly; by the river Iroquois, or St. Lawrence, and the Lakei 
Ontario and Erie; ſouth-weſt and ſouth, by Pennſylvania and New- 
Jerſey. The whole ſtate contains about 44,000 ſquare miles, equal to 
28, 160, ooo acres. | 
Hudſon's river is one of the largeſt and fineſt rivers in the United 
States. It riſes in the mountainous country, between the Lakes On- 
tario and Champlain, It's length is about 250 miles. In it's courſe 
ſouthward, it approaches within a few miles of the Mohawks river, 
at Saucondauga. 'Thence it runs north and north-eaſt towards Lake 
George, and is but ſix or eight miles from it. The courſe of thc 
river thence to New-York, where it empties into York bay, is very 
uniformly ſouth, 12 or 15 deg. weſt. From Albany to Lake George 
is ſixty-five miles. This diſtance, the river is navigable only for bat. 
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teaux, and has two portages, occaſioned by falls, of half a mile each. 

The banks of Hudſon's river, eſpecially on the weſtern fide, are 
chiefly rocky cliffs. The paſſige through the Highlands, which is 
ſixteen miles, affords a wild, romantic ſcene. In this narrow paſs, on 
each fide of which the mountains tower to a great height, the wind, 
if there be any, is collected and compretied, and blows continually as 
through a bellows, Veſſels, in paſſing trough it, are often obliged to 
lower their ſails. The bed of this river is deep and ſmooth to 
an aſtoniſhing diftance, through a hilly, rocky country, and even 
through ridges of ſome of the higheſt mountains in the United States. 
The tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is 160 miles 
from New-York. It is navigable for {loops of 80 tons to Albany, and 
for ſhips to Hudſon. About 60 miles above New-York, the water 
becomes freſh. Phe river is ſtored with a variety of fiſh, which ren- 
ders a ſummer paſſage to Albany amuſing to thoſe who are fond 
of angling. 1 . 

The advantages of this river, for carrying on the fur. trade with Ca- 
nada, by means of the lakes, and it's convenience for internal com- 
merce, are ſingularly great. The produce of the remoteſt farms is 
eaſily and ſpeedily conveyed to a certain and profitable market, and at 
the loweſt expence. In this reſpect, New-York has greatly the advan- 
tage of Philadelphia, A great proportion of the produce of Pennſylva- 
nia is carried to market in waggons, over a great extent of country, 
ſome of which is rough: hence it is that Philadelphia is crowded with 


waggons, carts, horſes, and their drivers, to do the ſame buſineſs that 


s dor » New-York, where all the produce of the country is brought 
to n by water, with much Jeſs ſhow and parade. 


The yer St. Lawrence divides this ſtate from Canada. Tt riſes in 


Lake Ontario, runs north- eaſtward - emboſoms Montreal, which flands 
upon an iſland—paſles by Quebec, and empties, by a broad mouth, in- 
to the bay of St. Lawrence. Among a variety of fiſh in this river are 
ſalmon. They are found as far up as the falls of Niagara, which they 
cannot paſs. | ITE 

The ſettlements already made in this ſtate, are chiefly upon two 
narrow oblongs, extending from the city of New-York, eaſt and 
north. The one eaſt, is Long-Iſland, which is 140 miles, long and 


narrow, and ſurrounded by the ſea. The one extending north is about 


forty miles in breadth, and biſected by the Hudſon. And ſuch is the 
interſection of the whole ſtate, by the branches of the Hudſon, the 
Delaware, the Seſquehannah, and other rivers which have been men- 


toned, that there are few places, throughout it's whole extent, that 
are more than fifteen or twenty miles from ſome boatable or navigable 


ſtream. | | 


York bay, which is nine miles long and four broad, ſpreads to the 
ſouthward before the city of New- York. It is formed by the conflu- 


ence of the Eaſt and Hudſoy's rivers, and emboſonis ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 


of which Governor's Iſland is the principal. It communicates with 


the ocean through the Narr, between Staten and Long-Iflands, 


which are ſcarcely two miles wide. The paſſage up to New-York, 
from Sandy- Hook, the point of land that extends fartheſt into the ſea, 
is fate, and not above twenty miles in Jength, 
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On the north ſide of the mountains, in Orange county, is a very va. 
luable tract, called the Drowned Lands, containing about 40 or 50,009 
acres. The waters, which deſcend from the ſurrounding hills, being 
but flowly diſcharged by the river iſſuing from it, cover theſe ya 


meadows every winter, and render them extremely fertile; but they 


expoſe the inhabitants in the vicinity to intermittents. The Wall. 
kill river, which paſſes through this extenſive tract, and empties into 
Hudſon's river, is, in the ſpring, {ſtored with very large eels in great 
plenty. The bottom of this river is a broken rock; and it is ſuppoſed, 
that for C2000, the channel might be deepened fo as to let off all the 
waters from the meadows, and thereby redeem from the floods a large 
tract of rich land, for graſs, hemp, and Indian corn. 
The ſtate, to ſpeak generally, is interſected by ridges of mountains 
running in a north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt direction. Beyond the Alle. 
any mountains, however, the country is a dead level, of a fine rich 
Foil, covered in it's natural ſtate, with maple, beech, birch, cherry, 
black walnut, locuſt, hickory, and ſome mulberry trees. On the 


banks of Lake Erie, are a few cheſnut and oak ridges, Hemlock | 
ſwamps are interſperſed thinly through the country. All the crecks | 
that empty into Lake Erie, have falls, which afford many excellent 


mill-ſeats. 5 | | 
Eaſt of the Allegany mountains, the country is broken into hills 


with rich intervening valleys. The hills are clothed thick with tim- } 


ber, and when cleared afford fine paſture—the valleys, when cultivated, 


produce wheat, hemp, flax, peas, graſs, oats, and Indian corn. 


Beſides the trees already mentioned, there are, in various parts of the 
fate, the ſeveral kinds of oak, ſuch as white, red, yellow, black and 
cheſnut oak; white, yellow, ſpruce, and pitch pines ; cedar, balſam, 
or fir-tree, butter-nut, aſpin, commonly called poplar, white wood, 
which in Pennſylvania is called poplar, and in Europe, the tulip-tree, 
ſugar and rock maple, the linden tree, which, with the whitewood, 

grows on the low rich ground, the buttonwood or ſycamore, ſhrub 
cranberry, the fruit of which hangs in cluſters like grapes, as large 
as cherries z this ſhrub, too, grows on low ground. Beſides theſe is 
the ſumach, which bears cluſters of red berries; the Indians chew the 
leaves inſtead of tobacco; the berries are uſed in dyes. Of the com- 
modities produced from culture, wheat is the ſtaple, of which immenſe 
quantities are raiſed, and exported. Indian corn and peas are raiſed 
for exportation; and rye, oats, barley, &c. for home conſumption. 

In ſome parts of the ſtate, large dairies are kept, which furniſh for 
the market butter and cheeſe. 'I'he beſt lands in this ſtate, which lie 
along the Mohawks river, and weſt of the Allegany mountains, are yet 
in a ſtate of nature, or are juſt beginning to be ſettled. > 

The exports to the Welt-Indies are, biſcuit, peas, Indian corn, ap- 
ples, onions, boards, ſtaves, horſes, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, pickled oy- 
ſters, beef, and pork. But wheat is the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate, 
of which no leſs than 677,700 buſhels were exported in the year 1775, 
belides 2555 tons of bread, and 2828 tons of flour. 

Weſt-India goods are received in return for theſe articles. Beſide; 


the above-mentioned articles, are exported flax-ſeed, cotton-wool, far- 
h = ſapatilla, 
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ſaparilla, coffee, indigo, rice, pig iron, bar iron, pot aſh, pearl aſh, ſurs, 
deer ſkins, logwood, fuſtic, mahogany, bees wax, oil, Madeira wine, 
rum, tar, pitch, turpentine, whale fins, fiſt, ſugars, molaſſes, ſalt, to- 
bacco, lard, &c. but moſt of theſe articles are imported for re-export- 
ation. In the year 1774, there were employed, in the trade of thi 
ſtate, 1075 veſſels, whoſe tonnage amounted to 40, 8 12. 5 

The large range of Allegany mountains commences with the Katts 
Kill mountain upon Hudſon's river. This range ſpreads through this 
ſtate, in a north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt direction, in ſeveral diſtinct ridges, 
with different names. | © 

The few ſocieties for promoting knowledge or humanity in this ſtate 
are in the city of New-York. Theſe are The Society for promot- 
ing Uſeful Knowledge.” „The Society for the Manumiſſion of 
Slaves, and protecting ſuch of them as have been, or may be, liberat- 
ed; and, the © Philological Society,“ the principal object of which 
is, the improvement of the Engliſh language. 


Columbia college has between thirty and forty ſtudents, in four 


claſſes. The number for ſeveral years has been increaſing. The offi- 


cers of inſtruction apd immediate government are, a preſident, profeſ- | 


ſor of languages, profeſſor of mathematics, profeſſor of logic and rheto- 
ric, profeſſor of natural philoſophy, profeſſor of geography, and a 
profeſſor of moral philoſophy. There are many other profeſſors 
belonging to the univerſity, but their profeſſorſnips are merely ho- 
norary. | 

439. New-FJerſey.] The ſtate of New-Jerſey is 160 miles in length, 
and 52 in breadth, It is bounded on the eaſt by Hudſon's River and 
the ſea ; on the ſouth by the ſea; on the weſt by Delaware Bay and 


River, which divide it from the ſtates of Delaware and Pennſylvania ; 


and on the north, by a line drawn from the mouth of Mahakkamak Ri- 
ver, in lat. 41 deg. 24 min. to a point in Hudſon's River, in lat. 41 
deg. Containing about 8320 ſquare miles, equal to 5,324,800 acres. 
New-Jerſey is waſhed on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Hudſon's River 
and the ocean; and on the weſt by the river Delaware. _ 
The moſt remarkable bays are, Arthur Kull, or Newark Bay, 
formed by the union of Poſaik and Hakkenſak rivers. This bay 
opens to the right and left, and embraces Staten-Iſland. There is a 


long bay, formed by a beach, four or five miles from the ſhore, ex- 
tending along the coaſt north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, from Manaſquand 


river, in Monmouth county, almoſt to Cape May. Through this 
beach are a number of inlets, by which the bay communicates with 
the ocean, | 

Since the peace of 1783, great numbers of the inhabitants have 
emigrated to the country, welt of the Allegany Mountains. The in- 


creaſe of inhabitants in the ſtate muſt be ſmall, ſo long as theſe emi- 


grations ſhall continue; and they will probably continue as long as 
there are unſettled lands within the limits of the United States, on 
which emigrants can more eaſily ſubſiſt by agriculture, than in their 
native ſtate, | | | | 

The counties of Suſſex, Morris, and the northern part of Bergen, 
ae mountainous, 'Fhe South Mountain, which is one ridge of the 
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great Allegany range, croſſes this ſtate in about latitude 41 deg. This f 


mountain emboſoms ſuch amazing quantities of iron ore, that it may 


not improperly be called the Iron Mountain. The Kittatinny ridge - 
paſſes through this ſtate north of the South mountain. Several ſpurs, 
from theſe mountains, are projected in a ſouthern di.ettion. One 
paſſes between Springfield and Chatham. Another runs weſt of it, by | 


Morriſtown, Baſkinridge, and Vealtown, The interior country is, in 


general, agreeably variegated with hills and valleys. The ſouthern | 
countries, which lie along the ſea-coaſt, are pretty umformly flat and 
ſandy. The noted Highlands of Naveſink and Center Hill, are al-. 
moſt the only hills within the diſtance of many miles from the ſea- 
coaſt, The Highlands of Naveſink are on the ſea-coaſt near Sandy- | 
Hook, in the townſhip of Middletown, and are the firſt Jands that are | 
diſcovered by mariners as they come upon the coaſt. They riſe about 


600 feet above the ſurface of the water. | 


As much as five-eights of moſt of the ſouthern counties, or one- | 
fourth of the whole ſtate, is a ſandy. barren, unfit for cultivation. The 
land on the fea coaft in this, like that in the more ſouthern ſtates, has | 
every appearance of made ground. The ſoil is generally a ligit } 
ſand; and by digging, on an average, about fifty feet below the ſur- | 


5 


face, (which can be done, even at the diflance of twenty or thirty miles | 
from the ſea, without any impediment frem rocks or ſtones) they come | 


to ſalt marſh, | LE a, 
This ſtate has all the varietics of foil, from the worſt to the beſt 


kind. It has a greater proportion of barrens than any of the ſtates, | 
if we except North-Carolina; and even than this, if we include the 
premature ftate of Franklin. The good land in the ſouthern cour- 


ties lies principally on the banks of the rivers and creeks. The ſoil, 


on theſe banks, is generally a ſtiff clay; and while in a ſtate of nature, 


produces various ſpecies of oak, hickory, poplar, cheſnut, aſh, gum, 


&c. The barrens produce little elſe but ſhrub oaks, and white and 
yellow pines. There are large bodies of falt meadow along the De. 


laware, which afford a plentiful paſture for cattle in ſummer, and hay 


in winter: but the flies and muſketoes frequent theſe meadows in large 


ſwarms in ſummer, and prove very troubleſome both to man and 


beaſt, In Glouceſter and Cumberland counties are ſeveral large 


tracts of banked meadow. Their vicinity to Philadelphia renders 
them highly valuable. Along the ſea-coaſt the inhabitants fſubjill 


principally by feeding cattle on the ſalt meadows, and by the fiſh of 


various kinds, ſuch as rock, drum, ſhad, perch, &c, black turtle, 


crabs, and oyſters, which the ſea, rivers, and creeks afford in great 
abundance. They raiſe Indian corn, rye, potatoes, &c. but not for 


exportation. Their ſwamps afford lumber, which is eaſdy conveyed 
to a good market, = 

In the hilly and mountainous parts of the ſtate, which are not too 
rocky for cultivation, the ſvil is of a ſtronger kind, and covered in it 


natural Rate with ſtately oaks, hickories, cheſnuts, &c. &c, and when 


cultivated produces wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck-wheat, oats, barley, 
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hilly country is good for grazing, and the farmers feed great numbers 
of cattle for New-York and Philadelphia markets; and many of them 
keep large dairies. 985 

The orchards in many parts of the ſtate equal any in the United 
States, and their cyder is faid, and not without reaſon, to be the beſt in 
the world. It is pretty certain that it cannot be ſurpaſſed in good- 
neſs. It 1s only to be regretted that too many of the inhabitants make 
too free an uſe of it, to the injury not only of their healths, but of their 
reputations; and that the pernicious practice of diſtilling it, and thereby 
rendering it ſtill more prejudicial, is prevailing. 

The markets of New-York and Philadelphia receive a very conſi- 
derable proportion of their tupplies from the contiguous parts of New- 
Jerſey. And it is worthy of remark, that theſe contiguous parts are 
exceedingly well calculated, as to the nature and fertility of their ſoils, 
to afford theſe ſupplies ; and the intervention of a great number of na- 
vigable rivers and creeks renders it very convenient to market their 


produce. "Theſe ſupplies conſiſt of vegetables of many kinds, apples, 


pears, peaches, plumbs, ſtrawberries, and other fruits =cyder in large 
quantices, and of the beſt quality, butter, cheeſe, beef, pork, mutton, 
and the leſſer meats. | 1 | 

The trade of this ſtate is carried on almoſt ſolely with, and from 
thoſe two great commercial cities, New-York on one fide, and Phila- 


delphia on the other; though it wants not good ports of it's own. Se- 


veral attempts have been made by the legiſlature, to ſecure to the ſtate 


it's own natural advantages, by granting extraordinary privileges to 


merchants, who would ſettle at Amboy and Burlington, two very com- 
modious ports. But the poopie having long been accuſtomed to ſend 
their produce to the markets of Philadelphia and New-York, and 


of courſe having their correſpondencies eſtabliſhed, and their mode of 


dealing fixed, they find it difficult to turn their trade from the old 
channel, : . e 

The articles exported, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are wheat, 
flour, horſes, live cattle, hams, which are celebrated as being the beſt in 
the world, lumber, flax-ſeed, leather, iron in great quantities, in pigs 
and bars, and formerly copper ore was reckoned among their moſt va- 
luable exports ; but the mines have not been worked ſince the com- 
mencement of the late war. 55 

The imports conſiſt chiefly of dry and Weſt Iodia goods, and teas 
from the Eaſt Indies. | | | 
The manufactures of this ſtate have hitherto been very inconſider- 
able, not ſufficient to ſupply it's own conſumption, if we except the 
articles of iron, nails, and leather, A ſpirit of induſtry and improve- 


- 


ment, particularly in manufactures, has, however, greatly increaſed in 


the two laſt years. | | 5 

340. Pennſylwanig.] The ſtats of Pennſylvania is 288 miles in 
length, and 156 in breadth, It is bounded eaſt, by Delaware river; 
north, by the parallel of 42 deg. north latitude, which divides it from 
tae fate of New-York ; ſouch, by the parallel of 39 deg. 43 min, 
18 ſec. north laude, which divides it from the Ratgs of Delaware, 
| Pp4 Maryland, 


An 
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Maryland and Virginia weſt, by a meridian line, drawn from the ter- 
mination of five degrees of longitude, from a point on Delaware river, 
near Wilmington, in the parallel of 39 deg. 43 min. 18 ſec. to inter- 


ſect the parallel of 42 deg. This line divides the ſtate from a part of 


Virginia, the Weſtern Territory, (fo called) and from a tract of land, 
20 miles ſquare, which was confirmed to Connecticut by congreſs, 
The north-weſt corner of Pennſylvania, extends about one mile and 
an half into Lake Erie, and is about twenty miles weſt of the old 
French fort, at Preſque Iſle. The ſtate lies in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, and contains about 44, 900 ſquare miles, equal to about 


28,800,000 acres. 


There are fix conſiderable rivers, which, with their numerous 
branches, peninſulate the whole fate, viz. the Delaware, .Schuylkill, 
Suſquehannah, Yohoganey, Monongahela, and Allegany. 
As much as neatly one-third of this ſtate may be called mountain. 
ous ; particularly the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, Cumberland, 
part of Franklin, Dauphin, and part of Bucks and Northampton, 
through which paſs, under various names, the numerous ridges and 
ſpurs, which collectively form the great range of Allegany Mountains, 
Excepting the Allegany range of mountains, which croſſes the ſtate 


in an oblique direction, and is from twenty to fifty miles wide, the ſtate 


is generally level, or apreeably diverſified with gentle hills and vales. 
The foil is of various kinds; in ſome parts it is barren; a great 


proportion of the ſtate is good iand ; and a conſiderable part is very 


good. Perhaps the proportion of firſt rate land is not greater in 
any of the thirteen ſtates. The richeſt part of the ſtate, that 1. ſeftle9, 


is Lancaſter county. The richeſt, that is unſettled, is between Al- 


legany river and Lake Erie, in the north-weſt corner of the ſtate. 
Of this fine tract, 100,000 acres, ly ing on, and near French Creek, 


are for ſale by the ſtate. The convenient communications through 


this creek into the Allegany, and from the Allegany, through various 


creeks and rivers to the Suſquehannah and Patomak, have already been 


mentioned. | | 
The north fide of Pennſylvania is the richeſt and the beſt ſettled 


land throughout, owing to the circumſtance of the weſtern road hay- 


ing been run, prior to 1762, through the towns of Lancaſter, Carliſle, 
and Bedford, and thence to Pittſburg. For the purpoſe of turning 


the tide of ſettlers from this old channel, into the unſettled and more 


fertile parts of the Rate, the government and landed intereſt of Penn- 
ſylvania have been, and are ſtill buſy in cutting convenient roads, 
During the ſummer of 1788, they ran a road north, from the former 
roads beyond Bethlchem, to the north portage between Delaware and 
Suſquehannah ; and thence north eighty degrees weſt to the mouth 
of the Tyoga; the firſt, ſeventy miles; and the laſt, above ſixty, It 
is now in contemplation to cut a road from Sunbury, at the forks of 
the eaſt and welt branches of Suſquehannah, weſt, 150 miles, to the 
mouth of 'Toby's creek, which empties, into the Allegany river, from 
the eaſt. This road will be through a tract of rich land, now for ſale by 


the ſtaic. A road is alſo cutting from the mouth of the J yoga, ſouth- 


ward, to the mouth of Loyal, a branch of the weſt branch of Suique- 
hannah, 
, 
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hannah. Another road is cutting from Huntingdon-town, or Franks- 
town branch of the Juniatta, weſtward thirty miles, to a navigable 
branch of the Allegany. 

Thus the well-judged policy of this ſtate, is paving the way for the 
ſettlement of all their wake lands. And to evidence their benevolence, 
and their wiſhes to have the advantages of education increaſed, and 
more extenſively enjoved, they have allotted 60,000 acres of theſe 
waſte lands for the uſe of public ſchools ; and above 60, ooo more have 
been granted for that purpoſe, and to the ſocieties eſtabliſned for the 
promotion of :nowledge, the arts, religion, &c. 

In addition to the common obſervation, that the natural growth of 
this ſtate is ſimilar to that of New-Jerſey and New-York, which is in- 
deed the caſe in moſt reſpects, it may be ſaid, that there are in Pennſyl- 
vania great bodies of ſugar-maple, particularly in the counties of 
Northampton, Luzerne, Northumberland, and Waſhington, which 
yield a well-taſted and wholeſome ſugar, to profit. 


Cumberland and Franklin valley is timbered principally with locuſt, 


black walnu:, hickory, and white oak, The mountainous parts are co- 
vered with pines, cheſnuts, ec. 

The produce from culture conſiſts of wheat, which is the ſtaple 
commodity of che ſtate, ſome rye, Indian corn, buck wheat, oats, 


ſpeltz, barley, which is now raiſed in greater quantities than formerly, 
occaſioned by the vaſt conſumption of it by the breweries in Philadel- 
phia, hemp, flax, and vegetables of all the various kinds common to 
the climate. Pennſylvania is a good grazing country, and great num- 


bers of cattle are fed, and large dairies are kept; but their beef, pork, 


and cheeſe, are not reckoned ſo good as thoſe of Connecticut and the 


eee parts of New-England ; but their butter has been ſuppoſed to be 
uperior. 1 
On the weſt ſide of the mountains, the weather is pretty regular. 
The inhabitants never feel thoſe quick tranſitions from cold to heat, 
by a change of the wind from north to ſouth, as thoſe ſo frequently 
experience, who live eaſtward of the mountains, and near the ſea. 
The hot ſouthwardly winds get chilled by paſſing over the long chain 
of Allegany mountains. 
It has been obſerved that Pennſylvania is now more unhealthy than 
formerly; that bilions and remitting fevers, which a few years ago ap- 


peared chiefly in the neighbourhood of rivers, creeks, and mill-ponds, 


now appear in parts remote from them all, and in the higheſt ſituations. 
This change has been attributed to the increaſe of mill-ponds ; till 
theſe were eſtabliſhed, intermittents, in ſeveral counties in Pennſylva- 
nia, were unknown : and to the clearing of the country. It has been 
remarked, that intermittents on the ſhores of the Suſquehannah have 
kept an exact pace with the paſſages which have been opened to 
the propagation of marſh effluvia, by cutting down the wood which 
formerly grew in it's neighbourhood. A diſtinction, however, is to 
be made between clearing and cultivating a country. While clearing 


a country makes it fickly, in the manner that has been mentioned, 


cultivating a country, that is, draining ſwamps, deſtroying weeds, 
burning bruſh, and exhaling the unwholeſome and ſuperfluous moiſ- 
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ture of the earth, by means of frequent crops of grain, graſſes, and ye. 
getables of all kinds, render it healthy. Several parts of the United 
States have preſſed through the ſeveral ſtages that have been deſcribed, 
The firſt ſettlers received their country in a ſtate of nature, pure and 
healthy, Fevers ſoon followed their improvements ; nor were they fin. 
ally baniſhed, until the higher degrees of cultivation took place. Nor 
even then, where the ſalutary effects of cultivation were rendered abor.- 
tive by the neighbourhood of mill ponds. 9 

It may be added, on this ſubject, that the emigrants from. Penn- 
ſylvania generally travel to the ſouthward. The ſoil and climate 
of the weſtern parts of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, afford a more eaſy ſupport to indolent farmers, than the ſtubborn 
but durable ſoil of Pennſylvania. Here the ground requires deep and 
repeated ploughing, to render it fruitful ; there ſcratching once or twice 
affords tolerable crops. In Pennſylvania, the length and coldneſs of 
the winter make it neceſſary for the farmers to beſtow a large ſhare of 
their labcur in providing for, and feeding their cattle; but in the ſou— 
thern ſtates, cattle find paſture during the greateſt part of the winter in 
the fields or woods. 1 e 

The Literary, Humane, and other uſeful ſocieties, are more nume- 
rous and flouriſhing in Pennſylvania, than in any other of the ſtates. 
441. Delaware. | 
and 16 in breadth. 
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The Rate of Delaware is 92 miles in length, 
It is bounded on the north, by the territorial line, 


(which is a circle deſcribed with a radius of 12 Engliſh miles, and 
whoſe centre is in the middle of the town of Newcaſtle,) which di- 
vides it from Pennſylvania ; on the eaſt, by Delaware river, and bay; 
on the ſouth, by a due eaſt and weſt line, from Cape Henlopen, in 
lat. 38 deg. 30 min. to the middle of the peninſula, which line divides } 
the ſtate from Worceſter county in Maryland; and on the weſt, by } 
Maryland, from which it is divided by a line drawn from the weſtern } 
termination of the ſouthern boundary line, northwards up the ſaid pe- 
ninſula, till it touch or form a tangent to the weſtern part of the pe- 
riphery of the above-mentioned territorial circle: containing about | 


14co ſquare miles. 
In many parts the climate is unhealthy. 


The land is generally low | 


and flat, which occaſions the waters to ſtagnate, and the conſequence | 


is, that the inhabitants are ſubject to intermittents. 


The rivers Choptank. Nanticock, and Pocomoke, all have their | 


fources in this ſtate, and are navigable for veſſels of 50 or 60 tons, 20 
or zo miles into the country. They all run a weſtwardly courſe into 


Cheſapeak bay. The eaſtern fide of the ſtate, along Delaware bay 


and river, is indented with a great number of ſmall creeks, but non? 
conſiderable enough to merit a deſcription. | 

The ſouth part of the ſtate is a low flat country, and a conſiderable 
portion of it lies in foreſt. What is under cultivation is chiefly bar- 
ren, except in Indian corn, of which it produces fine crops. In ſome 
places, rye and flax may be raiſed, but wheat is a foreigner in thele 
parts. Thick foreſts of pines are manufactured into boards here, and 
exported in large quantities into every ſea- port in the three adjoining 
Kates, The ſoil is more fertile in the north, and produces wheat in 
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large quantities, which is the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate, and they 
raiſe all the other kinds of grain common to Pennſylvania. The ſtate 
has no mountain in it, except Thunder Hill, in the weſtern part of 
Newcaſlle county, and is generally level, except ſome ſmall parts, 
which are ſtony and uneven. 

442. Maryland. ] The ſtate of Maryland is 134 miles in length 
and 110 in breadth. It is bounded on the north by Pennſylvania ; 
on the eaſt, by the Delaware State; on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and a line drawn from the ocean over the penin- 
ſula (dividing it from Accomac county in V irginia) to the mouth of 
Patomak river; thence up the Patomak to it's firſt fountain; thence, 
by a due north line, till it interſects the ſouthern boundary of Pennſyl- 
vania, in lat. 39 deg. 43 min. 18 ſec. ſo that it has Virginia on the 
ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and weſt. It contains about 14,000 ſquare miles, 
of which abut one-ſixth is water. 

The climate is generally mild and agreeable, ſuited to agricultural 
productions; and here is a great variety of fruit trees. In the interior 
billy country the inhabitants are healthy; but in the flat country, in the 
neighbourhood of the marſhes and flagnant waters, they are, as in the 
other ſouthern ſtates, ſubje& to intermiiteuts. 

Cheſapeak Bay divides this ſtate into the eaſtern and weſtern di- 
viſions. This bay, which is the largeſt in the United States, affords 
ſeveral good fiſheries; and, in a commercial view, is of immenſe ad- 


vantage to the ſtate, It receives a number of the largeſt rivers in the 


United States. From the eaſtern ſhore in Maryland, among other 
ſmaller ones, it receives Pocomoke, Choptank, Cheſter, and Elk, 
rivers. From the north, the rapid Suſquehannah ; and from the weſt, 


Patapſco, Severn, Patiizent, and Patomak, half of which is in Mary 


land, and half in Virginia. Except the Suſquehannah and Patomak, 
theſe are ſmall rivers. Patapſco river is but about 30 or 40 yards 


wide at the ferry, juſt before it empties into the baſon upon which 


Baltimore ſtands. It's ſource 1s in York county, in Pennſylvania, 
and it's courſe is ſouthwardly, till it reaches Elkridge landing, about 8 
miles weſtward of Baltimore; it then turns eaſtward, in a broad bay- 
like ftream, by Baltimore, which it leaves on the north, and paſſes into 
the Cheſapeak, | 

The Severn is a ſhort, inconſiderable river, paſſing by Anapolis, 
which it leaves to the ſouth, emptying, by a broad mouth, into the 
Cheſapeak-Bay. 

The Patuxent is a larger river than the Patapſco. It riſes in Ann 
Arundel county, and runs ſouth-eaſtwardly, and then eaſt into the bay, 
15 or 20 miles north of the mouth of Patomak. There are ſeveral 


ſmall rivers, ſuch as Wighcocomico, Eaſtern Branch, Monocaſy, and 


Conegocheague, which enpey into Fatomak river, from the Maryland 
hide. 

Eaſt of the blue ridge of mountains, which ſtretches acroſs the weſt- 
ern part of this ſtate, the land, like that in all the ſouthern ſtates, is ge- 


_nerally level and free of ſtones, and appears to have been produced 


mich in the ſame way; of courſe the foil muſt be ſimilar, and the 
natural growth not noticcably different. 4% 
| | 6 
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The ſoil of the good land in Maryland, is of ſuch a nature and 
quality as to produce from 12 to 16 buſhels of wheat; or from 20 to 
30 buſhels of Indian corn, per acre. Ten buſhels of wheat, and 15 
buſhels of corn per acre, may be the annual average crops in the flate 
at large. | | | 

Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple commodities of Maryland, and in 
the interior country, on the uplands, conſiderable quantities of hemp 
and flax are raiſed, | 

Among other kinds of timber, is the oak of ſeveral kinds, which 
3s of a ſtraight grain, and eaſily rives into ſtaves, for exportation. The 
black walnut is in demand for cabinets, tables, and other furniture. 
Ihe apples of this ſtate are large, but mealy ; their peaches plentiful 

_ good, From theſe the inhabitants diſtil cyder brandy, and peach 
bran | | 

The foreſts abound with nuts of various kinds, which are collectively 


. * 


called maſt. On this maſt vaſt numbers of ſwine are fed, which run J 


wild in the woods. Theſe ſwine, when fatted, are caught, killed, bar. 
relled and exported in great quantities. | 


Mines of iron ore, of a ſuperior quality, are found in many parts of 


the ſtate. Furnaces for running this ore into pigs and hollow ware, 
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and forges to refine pig iron into bars, have been erected in a number 


of places in the neighbourhood of the mines. This is the only manu- 


facture of importance, carried on in the ſtate, except it be that of wheat ö 


into flour. | 


The trade of Maryland is principally carried on from Baltimore | 
with the other ſtates, with the Weſt Indies, and with ſome parts of | 
Europe. To theſe places they fend annually about 30,000 hogſheads | 


of tobacco, beſides large quantities of wheat, flour, pig iron, lumber 
and corn, beans, pork, and flax-ſeed in ſmaller quantities; and receive 


in return clothing and other dry goods, wines, ſpirits, ſugars, and other | 
Weſt India commodities. The balance of trade is generally in their 


favour. | | 


443. Virginia.) The ſtate of Virginia is 758 miles in length, and | 


224 in breadth. It is bounded on the eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; 


on the north, by Pennſylvania and the river Ohio; on the weſt, by 
the Miſſiſſippi; and on the ſouth, by North-Carolina. AM, 
The ſtate is interſected by long and large rivers, in a way very fa- 
vourable to navigation. Patomak is 74 miles wide at the mouth; 42 
at Nomony Bay; 3 at Aquia; 14 at Hallooing Point; 14 at Alex- 
andria. It's ſoundings are 7 fathoms at the mouth; 5 at St. George's 
iſland; 4 at Lower Matchodic; 3 at Swan's Point, and thence up to 
Alexandria; thence 10 feet water to the falls, which are 13 miles 
above Alexandria. | 8 | 
The diſtance from the Capes of Virginia to the termination of the 
tide-water in this river is above 300 miles, and navigable for ſhips of 
the greateſt burthen, nearly to that place. 
The mountains commence at about 150 miles from the ſea coat, 
and are diſpoſed in ridges one behind another, running nearly parallel 
with the ſea coaſt, though rather approaching it, as they advance north- 


caftwardly, To the ſouth-weſt, as the tract of country between 8 
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5 
TY {ca coaſt and the Miſſiſſippi becomes narrower, the mountains converge 
into a fingle ridge, which, as it approaches the Gulf of Mexico, ſub- 
= fides into plain country, and gives riſe to ſome of the waters of that 
© Gulf, and particularly to a river called the Apalachicola, probably 
from the Apalachies, an Indian nation formerly refiding on it. 
Hence the mountains giving riſe to that river, and ſeen from it's va- 
rious parts, were called the Apalachian Mountains, being in fa& the 
end, or termination only, of the great ridges paſſing through the con- 
AF tinent. 

In the weſtern county, we are told of iron mines between the 
Muſkingum and Ohio ; of others on Kentucky, between the Cumber- 
land and Barren rivers, between Cumberland and Tenniſſee, on Reedy 
creek, near the Long Iſland, and on Cheſnut creek, a branch of the 
Great Kanhaway, near where it croſſes the Carolina line. 
_ Conſiderable quantities of black lead are taken occaſionally for uſe 
from Winterham, in the county of Amelia, There is no work eſtab- 
liſhed at it, thoſe who want, going and procuring it for themſelves. 

The country on James river, from 15 to 20 miles above Richmond, 
and for ſeveral miles northward and ſouthward, is replete with mineral 
coal of a very excellent quality. Being in the hands of many proprie- 14 
tors, pits have been opened, and, before the interruption of com- | 4% 
merce, were worked to an extent equal to the demand. dill 

In the weſtern country, coal is known to be in fo many places, as 
to have induced an opinion, that the whole tract between the Laurel | 
Mountain, Miſſiſſippi, and Ohio, yields coal, It is alſo known in 159 
many places on the north fide of the Ohio. The coal at Pittſburg 10 
is of a very ſuperior quality. A bed of it at that place has been on | | 
fire ſince the year 1765. Another coal hill on the Pike Run of Mo- 1 
nongahela has been on fire ten years: yet it has burnt away about 20 110 
yards only. | 3 

In an extenſive country, it will be expected that the climate 1 
is not the ſame in all it's parts. It is remarkable that, procced- | Hit 
ing on the ſame parallel of latitude weſtwardly, the climate be- 
comes colder in like manner as when we proceed northwardly. This 
continues to be the caſe, till we attain the ſummit of the Allegany, 
which is the higheſt land between the ocean and the Mifliſſippi. 
From thence deſcending in the ſame latitude to the Miſſiſſippi, the 
change reverſes; and it becomes warmer there than it 1s in the 


ſame latitude on the ſea fide, Vegetables and animals ſubſiſt and mul- 
tiply there naturally, which do not on the ſea coaſt. Thus catalpas 
grow ſpontaneouſly on the Miſſiſſippi, as far as the latitude of 37 dep, 
and reeds as far as 38 deg. Parroquets even winter on the Sioto, in 
i the 39th degree of latitude, In the ſummer of 1779, when the ther- 


f mometer was at 90 deg. at Monticello, and 96 deg. at Williamſburg, 
it was 110 deg. at Kaſkaſkia, It is thought that the mountain, which 
overhangs this village on the north ſide, may, by it's reflection, have 
contributed ſomewhat to produce this heat. 

444. Kentucky.j Kentucky is 250 miles in length, and 200 in 
breadth, It is bounded on the north-weſt by the river Ohio; on the 
welt by Cumberland river; on the ſouth, by North Carolina ; and 10 
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the eaſt, by Sandy river; and a line drawn due ſouth from it's ſource, 
till it ſtrikes the northern boundary of North Carolina. 

The river Ohio waſhes the north-weſt fide of the Kentucky, in it's 
whole extent. It's principal branches, which water this fertile tract 
of country, are Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green, and Cum- 
berland rivers. Theſe again branch, in various directions, into ri- 
vulets of different magnitudes, fertilizing the country in all it's parts, 
At the bottom of theſe water-courſes, the limeſtone-rock, which is 
common to this country, appears of a greyiſh colour; and where it 
hes expoſed to the air, in it's natural ſtate, it looks like brown free- 
ſtone. On the banks of theſe rivers and rivulets, this ſtone has the 
appearance of fine marble, being of the ſame texture, and it is found 
in the greateſt plenty. | 5 

A tract of about 20 miles wide, along the banks of the Ohio, is hil. 
ly, broken land, interſperſed with many fertile ſpots. The reſt of the 
country is agreeably uneven, gently aſcending and deſcending at no 
great diſtances, 5 

The accounts of the fertility of the ſoil in this country have, in 
fome inſtances, exceeded belief; and probably have been exaggerated, 

That ſome parts of Kentucky, particularly the high grounds, are 
remarkably good, all accounts agree. 'The lands of the firll rate ate 
too rich for wheat, and will produce 50 and 60, and in ſome inſtances, 
it is affirmed, 100 buſhels of good corn, an acre. In common, the 
lagd will produce zo buſhels of wheat or rye an acre. Barley, oats, 
cotton, flax, hemp, and vegetables of all kinds, common in this climate, 


yield abundantly. The old Virginia planters ſay, that if the climate docs 


not prove too moiſt, few ſoils known will yield more and better tobacco. 
Here is plenty cf buffalo and catfiſh of uncommon ſize, falmon, mul: 

let, rock, perch, garfiſh, eel, ſuckers, ſunfiſh, &c. Trout, ſhad, and 

herrings have not been caught in the weſtern waters. | 
Swamps are rare in Kentucky; and of courſe, the reptiles, which 


they produce, ſuch as ſnakes, frogs, &c. are not numerous. The honey- | 
bee may be called a domeſtic inſect, as it is not found but in civilized | 


countries. 'I'his is confirmed by a ſaying which is ſaid to be common 
among the Indians, when they ſee a ſwarm of bees in the woods, 
Well, brothers, it is time for us to decamp, for the white people are 
coming.“ | EL 
The quadrupeds, except the buffalo, are the ſame as in Virginia and 
Carolinas. | e 1 © - 
The climate is healthy, ſome few places, in the neighbourhood of 
ponds and low grounds, excepted. Ihe inhabitants do not cxpe- 
rience the extremes of heat and cold. Snow ſeldom falls deep, or 
lies long. The winter is never longer than three months, and is com- 
- monly but two, and is ſo mild, generally, that cattle can ſubſiſt Wich- 
out fodder. | „ . 
The progreſs in improvements and cultivation which has been made 
in this country, almoſt exceeds belief. Eleven years ago, Kentucky 
lay in foreſt, almoſt uninhabited but by wild beaſts. Now, it exhibits 
an extenſive ſettlement, divided into ſeven large and populous coun- 
ties, in which are a number of flouriſhing little towns, containing 
| mo: 
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more inhabitants than are in Georgia, Delaware, or Rhode.-Ifland 
ſtates—and nearly or quite as many as in New-Hampſhire. An in- 
ſtance of the like kind, where a ſcitſement has had ſo large and rapid 
a growth, can ſcarcely be produced from the page of hiſtory. 

445+ Nerih-Carolina.) "The ſtate of North-Carolina is 758 miles in 
length, and 110 in breadth. It is bounded on the north by Virginia; 
on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth by South-Carolina 
and Georgia: and on the weſt by the Miſſiſüppi. 

North-Carolina, in it's whole width, for 60 miles from the ſea, is 
a dead level. A great proportion of this tract lies in foreſts, or is 
barren, On the banks of ſome of the rivers, particularly of the 
Roanoke, the land 1s fertile and good. Interſperſed through the other 
parts are glades of rich ſwamp, and ridges of oak land, of a black, 
fertile ſoil. In all this champaign country, marine productions are 
found by digging 18 or 20 feet below the ſurface of the ground. The 
ſza coaſt, the ſounds, inlets, and lower parts of the rivers, have uni- 
formly a muddy, ſoft bottom. Sixty and eighty miles from the ſea, 
the country riſes into hills and mountains, as in South-Carolina and 
Georgia. 1 8 

That part of North. Carolina which lies weſt of the mountains, a 
tract about 500 miles in length, caſt and weſt, and upwards of 100 in 
breadth, (except the Cumberland Barrens, and ſome broken lands) is 
a fine fertile country, watered by the broad Tenneflee, and abount!s 
with oaks, locuſt-trees of ſeveral kinds, walnut, elm, linn, and cherry- 
trees; ſome of which are three feet in diameter 1 | 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax grow well in the back hilly 
country. Indian corn and pulſe of all kinds in all parts. Ground 
peas run on the ſurface of the earth, and are covered by hand with a 
light mould, and the pods grow under ground. They are eaten raw 
or roaſted, and taſte much like a hazel-gut. Cotton is alſo conſider- 
ably cultivated here, and might be raiſed in much greater plenty. It 
is planted yearly; the ſtalk dies with the froſt. 

A great proportion of the produce of the back country, conſiſting of 
tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, &c. is carried to market in South-C aro- 
lina and Virginia. The inhabitants of ſouthern interior counties carry 
their proJuce co Charleſton; and thoſe of the northern to Peterſburg, in 
Virginia. The exports from the lower parts of the ſtate, are, tar, pitch, 
turpentine, roſin, Indian corn, boards, ſcantling, ſtaves, ſhingles, 
furs, tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, and a few 
other articles. Their trade is chiefly with the Weſt-Indies, and the 
northern ſtates. From the latter they receive flour, cheeſe, cyder, 
apples, potatoes, iron wares, cabinet-wares, hats, and dry goods of 
all kinds imported from Great-Britain, France, and Holland, teas, 
&, From the Welt-!ndies, rum, ſugar, and coffee. 

In the flat country, near the ſea-coaſt, the inhabitants, during the 
ſummer and autumn, are ſubject to intermitting fevers, which often 
prove mortal, as bilious or nervous ſymptoms prevail, Thele fevers are 
ſeldom immediately dangerous to the natives, who are temperate ; or 
to ſtrangers who are prudent. "They, however, if ſuffered to con- 
tinue for any length of time, bring on other diſorders, which greatly 
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impair the natural vigour of the mind, debilitate the conſtitution, ang 
terminate in death. Ihe countenances of the inhabitants, durin 
theſe ſeaſons, have generally a pale yellowiſh caſt, occaſioned by the 
prevalence of bilious ſymptoms. They have very little of the bloom 
and freſhneſs of the pecple in the northern ſtates, 


The weſtern hilly parts of the ſtate are as healthy as any of the q 


United States. That country is fertile, full of ſprings, and rivulets 
of pure water. The air there is ſerene a great part of the year, and 


the inhabitants live to old age, which cannot ſo generally be ſaid of 
the inhabitants of the flat country. Though the days in ſummer are 
extremely hot, the nights are cool and refreſhing. Autumn is very |} 
_ pleaſant, both in regard to the temperature and ſerenity of the wea- } 


ther, and the richneſs and variety of the vegetable productions which 


the ſeaſon affords. The winters are ſo mild in ſome years, that autumn 


may be ſaid to continue till ſpring. 
The large natural growth of the plains in the low country, is almoſt 


uni verſally pitch pine, which is a tall, handſome tree, far ſuperior to the | 
pitch pine of the northern ſtates. This tree may be called the ſtaple 


commodity of North-Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, turpentine, and 


various kinds of lumber, which, together, conſtitute, at leaſt, one half 


of the exports of this ſtate, 


The miſletoe is common in the back country. This is a fhrub | 
which differs in kind, perhaps, from all others, It never grows out |} 
of the earth, but on the tops of trees. The roots, if they may be ſo 
called, run under the bark of the tree, and incorporate with the wood, | 


It is an ever-green, reſembling the garden box-wood. 
The principal wild fruits are plums, grapes, ſtrawberries, and black- 


berries. 


The country is generally covered with herbage of various kinds, and | 


a ſpecies of wild graſs. It abounds with medicinal plants and roots. 
Among others are the ginſeng. Virginia ſnake-root, Seneca ſnake- 
root, an herb of the emetic kind like the ippecacuanha. Lion's 
heart, which is a remedy for the bite of a ſerpent. A ſpecies of 
the ſenſi ive plant is alſo found here: it is a fort of brier, the ſtalk of 
which dies with the froſt, but the root lives through the winter, and 
ſhoots again in the ſpring : the {lighteſt touch of a leaf cauſes it to turn 
and cling cloſe to the ſtalk: but in the ſpace of two minutes after it is 
touched, it perfectly recovers it's former ſituation. The mucipula ve- 
neris is alſo found here. The rich bottoms are overgrown with canes; 
their leaves are green all the winter, and afford an excellent food for 
cattle : they are of a ſweetiſn dalle, like the talks of green corn, which 
they in many reſpects reſemble, - 
446. Scurh- Carolina.] The ſtate of South-Carolina is 200 miles in 
length, and 125 in breadth, It is bounded on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
Occan; on the north by North-Carolina; on the ſouth-weſt and ſouth 
by Savannah river, which divides it from Georgia. The weſtern 
boundary has not yet, with accuracy, becn aſcertained. 
The climate is different in different parts of the ſtate. Along tho 
ſea coaſt, bilious diſeaſes and fevers of all kinds are prevalent in ſum- 
| — mer. 
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mer. One cauſe of theſe diſeaſes is, a low, marſhy country, which is 
overflowed for the ſake of cultivating rice. Fhe exhalations from theſe 
ſtagnated waters, from the rivers, and from the neighbouring ocean, 
and the profuſe perſpiration of vegetables of all kinds, which cover the 
ground, fill the air with moiſture, This moiſture falls in frequent 
rains, and copious dews. From actual obſervation it was found that 
the average annual fall of rain, for ten years, was 42 inches; without 
regarding the moiſture that fell in fogs and dews. 'The great heat of 
the day relaxes the body; and the agreeable coolneſs of the evening in- 
vites to an expoſure to theſe heavy dews. But a ſecond, and probably 
a more operative cauſe in producing diſeaſes, is the indolence of the 
inhabitants. On this, it is thought, more than on any unavoidable 
injurious qualities in the air, are chargeable the diſeaſes ſo common 
in this country, The upper country, fituated in the medium, between 
heat and cold, is as healthful as any part of the United States. 

This ſtate is watered by four large, navigable rivers, beſides a great 
number of ſmaller ones, which are paſſable in boats. fs 

The ſea-coaſt is bordered with a chain of fine ſea- iſlands, around 
which the ſea flows, opening an excellent inland navigation for the 
conveyance of produce to market. The ſoil and natural growth of 
theſe iſlands are not noticeably different from the adjacent main land. 
They are in general favourable for the culture of indigo. 

The whole ſtate, to the diſtance of 8o miles from the Fa, is nearly le- 
vel, and almoſt without a ſtone. In this diſtance, by a gradual aſcent 
from the ſea-coaſt, the land riſes about 190 feet. Here commences a cu- 
rioufly uneven country. The travellet, in paſſing along, is conſtantly 
aſcending or deſcending little ſand-hills. If a pretty high ſea were 
ſuddenly arreſted, and transformed into ſand-hills, in the very form 
the waves exiſted at the moment of transformation, it would preſent 
the eye with juſt ſuch a view as is here to be ſeen. Some little herbage 
and a few ſmall pines grow even on this ſoil. The inhabitants are 
tew, and have but a — ſubſiſtence on corn and ſweet potatoes, 
which grow here tolerably well. This curious country continues 


for 60 miles to The Ridge, 140 miles from Charleſton, This ridge is 
a remarkable tract of high ground, as it is approached from the ſea ; but 


level, as we advance north-weſt from it's ſummit. It 1s a fine, high, 
healthy belt of land, well watered, and of a good ſoil, and extends 
from the Savannah to Broad River. Beyond this ridge, commences a 
country exactly reſembling the northern ſtates. Here hills and dales, 


with all their verdure and variegated beauty, preſent themſelves to the 


eye. Wheat fields, which are rare in the do country, begin to grow 
common. The air is much more temperate and healthful than nearer 
to the ſea. The hills are covered with valuable woods—the valleys 
watered with beautiful rivers, and the fertility of the ſoil is equal to 
every vegetable production. This, by way of diſtinction, is called the 
upper country, where are different modes and different articles of 
cultivation; where the manners of the people, and even their lan- 


guage, have a different tone. The land ſtill riſes by a gradual aſcent; 


each Es hilt overlooks that which immediately precedes it, 
til, having advanced 220 miles in a north-weſt direction from 
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Charleſton; the elevation of the land above the fea-coaft is found hy | 
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men ſuration to be about Soo feet. 


country, which continues riſing to the weſtern terminating point © 
this fate. | | 


The foil may be divided into four kinds, firſt, the Pine- Barren. 


which is valuable only for it's timber. Interſperſed among the pine. 


barren, are tracts of land free of timber, and of every kind of growth # 


but that of graſs. Theſe tracts are called Savannat, conſtituting a fe. 


Here commences a mountaino. ! 
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cond kind of ſoil, good for grazing. 'The third kind is that of the ö 


ſwamps and bow grounds on the rivers, which is a mixture of black 


loam and fat clay, producing naturally canes in great plenty, cyprefs, 1 


bays, &c. In theſe ſwamps rice is cultivated, which conſtitutes the 
ſtaple commodity of the ſtate. The h- lande, commonly known by 
the name of oak and hiccory lands, conſtitute the fourth kind of ſoil. 
The natural growth is oak, hiccory, walnut, pine, and locuſt. On 
theſe lands, in the low country, are cultivated, Indian corn, princi- 
pally ; and in the back country, they raiſe tobacco in large Quant. 
ties, Wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, cotton, and ſilk. 


At che diſtance of about 110 miles from the ſea, the river ſwamp⸗ L 


for the culture of rice terminate, and the high lands extend quite to 
the rivers, and form banks in ſome places, ſeveral hundred feet high, 
from the ſurface of the water, and afford many extenſive and heautify! 
views. Iheſe high banks are interwoven with layers of leaves and 
different- coloured earth, and abound with quarries of free-ftone, peb 
bles, flint, cryſtals, iron ore in abundance, ſilver, lead, ſulphur, and 
coarſe diamonds. NT. | 

The literature of the ſtate is at a low ebb. Since the peace, how- 
ever, it has begun to flouriſh. There are ſeveral flouriſhing academie; 
in Charleſton—one at Beaufort, on Port-Royal Ifland—and ſeveral 
others in different parts of the ſtate. i 

447. Georgia.] The ſtate of Georgia is 600 miles in length and 250 
in breadth. It is bounded on the eaft by 
ſouth by Eaſt and Weſt Floridas; on the weſt by the river Miſſiſſippi; 
and on the north and north-eaſt by South-Carolina, and by lands ceded 
to the United States by South-Carolina. | | 

Savannah river forms a part of the diviſional line, which ſeparates 
this ſtate from South-Carolina. It's courſe is nearly from north-wel: 
to ſouth-eaſt. It is formed principally of two branches, by the name: 
of Tugulo and Keowee, which ſpring from the mountains. 

In ſome parts of this ſtate, at particular ſeaſons of the year, the 
climate cannot be eſteemed ſalubrious. In the low country, near thc 
rice ſwamps, bilious complaints and fevers of various kinds are pretty 
univerſal during the latter part of ſummer. | ; 
The diſorders peculiar to this climate, originate chiefly from the 
badneſs of the water, which is generally brakiſh, and from the noxiou: 
vapours which are exhaled from ſtagnant waters in the rice ſwamps. 
| Beſides, the long continuance of warm weather produces a general te- 
laxation of the nervous ſyſtem, and as they have no neceffary labour 
to call them to exerciſe, a large ſhare of indolence is the natural con- 
mate nens, | ſequence; 
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ſequence : and indolence, eſpecially among a luxurious people, is 
ever the parent of diſeaſe, and the immenſe quantities of ſpirituons 
liquors, which are uſed to correct the brakiſhnefs of the water, form 
a ſpecies of intemperance, which often proves ruinous to the conſtitu- 
tion. | 

Before the ſickly ſeaſon commences, many of the rich plinters of 


this ſtate remove with their families to the ſea iſlands, or fome elevat- 


ed healthy ſituation, where they reſide three or fout months, for the 
benefit of freſh air. In the winter and ſpring pleuriſies, petipneumo- 


nies, and other inflammatory diſorders, occaſioned by ſudden and vio- 
lent colds, are ſometimes common, and frequently mortal, Con- 


ſumptions, epilepſies, cancers, palſies, and appoplexies, are not fo in- 
cident to the inhabitants of the ſouthErn as northern climates. 

The winters in Georgia are generally very mild and pleaſant. Snow 
is ſeldom or ever ſeen. Vegetation is not frequently prevented by 
ſevere froſts. Cattle ſubſiſt tolerably well through the winter, without 
any other food than what they obtain in the woods and favannas, and 
are fatter in that ſeaſon than in any other. In the hilly country, 
which begins about 80 or 100 miles from the ſea, the air is pure and 
ſalubrious, and the water plenty and good. In the flat country there 
is here and there a ſpring only, which is clear and pretty good. Net- 
ther 1s the air ſo pure here as in the hilly country, being more confined, 
and leſs ſubject to agitations from the winds, and withal impregnated 
with putrid vapours from the rice ſwamps. 1 

In the ſouth-eaſt parts of this ſtate, which lie within a few degrees 
of the torrid zone, the atmoſphere is kept in motion by impreſſions 


from the trade winds. This ſerves to purify the air, and renders it fit 
for reſpiration ; ſo that it is found to have a very advantageous effect 


on perſons of conſumptive habits. 
The eaſtern part of the ſtate, between the mountains and the ocean, 


and the rivers Savannah and St. Mary's, a tract of country more than 


120 miles from north to ſouth, and 40 or 50 eaſt and weſt, is gene- 
rally level, without hill or ſtone. At the dfftance of about 40 or 50 
miles from the ſea-board or ſalt- march, the lands begin to be more or 
leſs uneven, The ridges gradually riſe one above another into hills, 
and the hills ſucceſſively increaſing in height, till they finally terminate 
in mountains. That vaſt chain of mountains which commences with 
Katt's Hill, near Hudſon's river, in the ſtate of New-York, known by 
the names of the Allegany and Apalachian mountains, terminate in 
this ſtate, about 60 miles ſouth of it's northern boundary. From the 


foot of this mountain ſpreads a wide extended plain, of the richeſt foi}, 
and in a latitude and climate favourably adapted to the cultivation of 


moſt of the Eaſt-India productions. 
The ſoil and it's fertility are various, according to ſituation and dif- 


ferent improvement. The iſlands on the ſea-board, in their natural ſtate, 
are covered with a plentiful growth of pine, oak, and hiccory, live oak, 
and ſome red cedar. The ſoil is a mixture of ſand and black mould, 


making what is commonly called a grey foil, A confiderable part of 
it, particularly that whereon grow the oak, hiccory, and hve oak, is 
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elevated above ine circumjacent lands. The lands adjoining the ri- 


vers are nearly level, and, for a hundred miles in a direct Iine from 
the ſea, continue a breadth from 2 to 3 or 4 miles. 


In this ſtate are produced by culture, rice, indigo, cotton, ſilk, 


(though not in large quantities) Indian corn, potatoes, oranges, figs, 
pomegranates, &c. Rice, at preſent, is the ſtaple commodity; and 
as a ſmall proportion only of the rice ground is under cultivation, the 
quantity raiſed in future muſt be much greater than at preſent, But 


the rapid increaſe of the inhabitants, chiefly by emigrations, whoſe 


attention is turned to the raiſing of tobacco, and the vaſt extent of 


land, with a richnels of ſoil ſuited to the culture of that plant, render: 


it probable, that tobacco will ſhortly become the ſtaple of this ſtate. 


The tobacco lands are equally well adapted to wheat, which may 


hereafter make an important article of commerce. | 


On the dry plains, grow large crops of ſweet potatoes, which arc 
found to afford a wholeſome nouriſhment, and from which is made, by 


diftillation, a kind of whiſky, tolerably good, but inferior to that 
made from rye. It is by properly macerating and waſhing this root, | 


that a ſediment or ſtarch is made, which has obtained the name of ſa- 
go, and anſwers all the purpoſes of the Indian ſago” _ 
Moſt of the tropical fruits would flouriſh in this ſtate with proper 
attention. The rice plant has been, and the tea plant, of which ſuch 
immenſe quantities are conſumed in the United States, it is thought 
may be tranſplanted with equal advantage. The latitude, the ſoil, 
and the temperature of climate, all invite to make the experiment. 
| | | From 
3 


| Paar [IX. 
very fertile, and yields on cultivation good crops of indigo, corn, ane 
potatoes. Theſe iſlands are ſurrounded by navigable creeks, between 
which and the main land is a large extent af ſalt marſh, fronting the 
whole ſtate, not leſs, on an average, than four or five miles in breadth, q 
interſected with creeks in various directions, admitting, through the 
whole, an inland navigation between the iſlands and main- land, from tie 
north-eaſtward to the ſouth-eaſtward corners of the ſtate. The ſoil of 
the main-land, adjoining the marſhes and creeks, is nearly of the ſame 
quality with that of the iſlands ; except that which borders on thoſe ri. 
vers and creeks *which ftretch far back into the country. On theſe, # 
immediately after the ſalts, begin the valuable rice ſwamps, which, on | 
cultivation, afford the preſent principal ſtaple of commerce. The moſt 
of the rice lands lie on rivers, which, as far as the tide flows, are called 
tide lands, or on creeks and particular branches of water, flowing in | 
ſome dceper or lower parts of the lands, which are called inland 
ſwamps, and extend back in the country from 15 to 25 miles, beyord 
which very little rice is planted, though it will grow exceedin gly well, 
as experiment has proved, 120 miles back from the ſea. The inter. 
mediate lands, between theſe creeks and rivers, are of an inferior 
quality, being of a grey ſoil, covered chiefly with pine, and a fort | 
of wild graſs and ſmall reeds, which afford a large range of feeding | 
ground for cattle, both ſummer and winter. Here and there, are 
dnterſperſed oak and hiccory ridges, which are of a better foil, and 
produce good cps of corn, and alſo indigo; but theſe are very little | 
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From many conſiderations, it is thought, that the ſouth-weſtern part 
of this ſtate, and the parts of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, which lie adjoin- 
ing, will, in a few years, become the vineyard of America. 

The chief articles of export from this ſtate are rice, tobacco, indi- 
go, ſago, lumber of various kinds, naval ftores, leather, deer-ſkins, 
ſnake- root, myrtle, bees-wax, corn, live-ftock, &c. The value of the 
exports from this ſtate in 1772, was C, 121,67) ſterling. The number 
of veſſels employed this year was 217, whoſe tonnage was 11,246. 

In return for the numerated exports, are imported Weſt India goods, 
teas, wines, various articles of clothing, and dry goods of all kinds.— 
From the northern ſtate, cheeſe, filh, potatoes, apples, cyder, and 
ſhoes. The imports and exports of this ſtate are to and from Savan- 
nah, which has a fine harbour, and is a place where the principal com- 
mercial buſineſs of the ſtate is tranſacted. The Wette of this 
ſtate have hitherto been very inconfiderable, if we except indigo, ſilk, 
and fago. In 1766, 1084 lbs. of raw ſilk were exported. 80 large 
a quantity, however, has not been exported in any one year before or 
ſince. The culture of filk and the manufacture of ſago, are at pre- 
ſent but little attended to. The people in the lower part of this ſtate 


manufacture ſcarcely any of their own clothing. For almoſt every 


atticle of their wearing apparel, as well as for their huſbandry tools, 
they depend on their merchants, who import them from Great-Britain 
and the northern ſtates. In the upper part of the country, however, 
the inhabitants manufacture the chief part of their clothing from 
cotton and from flax, | 0 
448. Veſtern Territory.) Under this name is comprehended all that 
part of the United States which lies north-weſt of the Ohio. Bounded 
weſt by the Miſſiſſippi river; north, by the Lakes; eaſt, by Pennſyl- 
vania ; ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, by the Ohio river; containing 411,000 
ſquare miles, equal to 263,040,000 acres ; from which, if we deduct 
43,040,000 acres for water, there will remain 220,000,000 of acres 
claimed by the federal government, to be ſold for the diſcharge of the 
national debt; except a narrow ftrip of land, bordering on the ſouth of 
Lake Erie, and ftretching 120 miles weſt of the weſtern limit of 
Pennſylvania, which belongs to Connecticut. * 
The Muſtingum is a gentle river, confined by banks ſo high as to 
prevent it's overflowing. It is 250 yards wide at it's confluence with 
the Ohio, and navigable by large batteaux and barges to the Three 
Legs; and, by {ſmall ones, to the lake at it's head. From thence, by 
a portage of about one mile, a communication 1s opened to Lake Erie, 
through the Cayahoga, which is a ſtream of great utility, navigable 
the whole length, without any obſtruction from falls. From Lake 
Erie the avenue is well known to the Hudſon, in the ſtate of New- 
Tor.” - # | 
The Hockhocking reſembles the Muſkingum, though ſomewhat infe- 
rior in ſize. It is navigable for large boats about 70 miles, and for 
ſmall ones much farther. On the banks of this very uſeful ſtream are 
found immenſe quarries of free-ſtone, large beds of iron ore, and 
ſome rich mines of lead. Coal mines and ſalt ſprings are frequent in 
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the neighbourhood of this ſtream, as they are in every part of the 
Weſtern Territory. The ſalt that may be obtained from thoſe ſprings 
will afford a ſtore of that neceſſary article. Beds of white and blue 
clay, of an excellent quality, are likewiſe found here, ſuitable for the 
manufacture of glaſs, crockery, and other earthen wares. Red bole, 
and many other uſeful foſſils have been qbſerved on the branches of this 
ver. 13 | | 75 | 

The Sioto is a larger river than either of the preceding, and opens a 
more extenſive navigation. It is paſſable for large barges for 200 miles, 
with a portage of only four miles to the Sanduſky, a good navigable 
ſtream, that falls into the Lake Erie. Through the Sanduſky and Sioto 
lies the moſt common paſs from Canada to the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi; 
one of the moſt extenſive and uſeful communications that are to be 
found in any country, Prodigious extenſions of territory are here con. 
nected; and, from the rapidity with which the weſtern parts of Cana- 
da, Lake Erie, and the Kentucky counties are ſettling, we may antici- 
pate an immenſe intercourſe between them. The lands on the borders 
of theſe middle ſtreams, from this circumſtance alone, befides their 
natural fertility, muſt be rendered vaſtly valuable, There is no doubt, 
but flour, corn, flax, hemp, &c. raiſed for exportation in that great 
country between the Lakes Huron and Ontario, will find an eaſier out- 
let through Lake Erie and theſe rivers, than in any other direction. 
Ihe Ohio merchant can give a higher price than thoſe of Quebec, for 
theſ2 commodities; as they may be tranſported from the former to 
Florida and the Weſt India Iſlands, with leſs expence, riſſe, and in- 
furance,' than from the latter; while the expence from the place of 
growth to the Ohio will not be one-fourth of what it would be to 
Quebec, and much leſs than even to the Oneyda lake. The-ſtream 
of Sioto is gentle, no where broken by falls; at ſome places, in the 
ſpring of the year, it overflows it's banks, providing for large natural 
rice plantations. Salt ſprings, coal mines, white and blue clay, and 
free- ſtone, abound in the country adjoining this river. 5 
The Liule Miami is too {mall for batteaux navigation. It's banks 
are good land, and ſo high as to prevent, in common, the overflow ing 
of the water. 15 


- The Great Miami has a very ſtony channel, and a fiſt ſtream, but 


no falls. It is formed of ſeveral large branches, which are paſſable for 
boats a great diſtance. One branch comes from the weſt, and riſes in 
the Wabaſh country: another riſes near the head waters of Miami 
river, which runs into Lake Erie; and a ſhort portage divides another 

branch, from the weſt branch of Sanduſky river. 
Ihe Mabaſb is a beautiful river, with high and fertile banks, It 
empties into the Ohio, by a mouth 270 yards wide, 1020 miles below 
Fort Pitt. In the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, it is paſſable with bat- 
teaux drawing three feet water, 412 miles, to Ouitanon, a ſmall French 
ſertlement, on the weſt fide of the river; and for large canoes 197 
miles further, to the Miami carrying place, 9 miles from Miami vil- 
lage. This village ſtands on Miami river, which empties into the 
ſouth-weſt part of Lake Erie. The communication between Detroit 
and the Illinois and Ohio countries, is down Miami river to Miami 
E village, 
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village, thence, by land, 9 miles when the rivers are high—and from 
18 to 30 when they are low, through a level country, to the Wabaſh, 
and through the various branches of the Wabaſh to the places of de- 
ſtination. BY 5 | 

A filver mine has been diſcovered about 28 miles above Ovitanon, 
on the northern fide of the Wabaſh. Salt ſprings, lime, free-ſtone, 
blue, yellow, and white clay are found in plenty upon this river. 

The rivers A Vaſe and Koſtoſtias empty into the Miſſiſſippi from 
the north-eaſt : the former is navigable for boats 60, and the latter 
about 130 miles, They. both run through a rich country, which has 
extenſive meadows. 35 | 

Between the Kaſkaſkias and Illinois rivers, which are $4 miles 
apart, is an extenſive tract of level, rich land, which terminates in a 
high ridge, about 15 miles ſhort of the Illinois river. In this delight- 


fal vale are a number of French villages, which, together with thoſe _ 


of St. Genevieve and St. Louis, on the weltern fide of the Miſſiſſippi, 
contained in 1771, 1273 active men. | 5 

One hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles above the Ohio, and 18 miles 
above the Miſſouri, the Illinois empties into the Miſſiſſippi from the 
north-eaſt by a mouth about 400 yards wide. I'bis river is bordered 
with fine meadows, which in ſome places extend as far as the eye can 
reach : This river furniſhes a communication with Lake Machigan, 
by the Chicago river, between which and the Illinois, are two por- 
tages, the longeſt of which does not exceed 4 miles. It receives 
a number of rivers which are from 20 to 100 yards wide, and na- 
vigable for boats from 15 to 180 miles. On the north-weſtern fide of 
this river is a coal-mine, which extends for half a mile along the mid- 
dle of the bank of the river. On the eaſtern fide, about half a mile 
from the river, and about the ſame diſtance below the coal mine, 
are two ſalt ponds, 100 yards in circumference, and ſeveral feet in 
depth. The water is ftagnant, and of a yellowiſh colour; but the 
French and natives make good ſalt from it. The ſoil of the Illinois 
country is, in general, of a ſuperior quality it's natural growth are 
oak, hiccory, cedar, mulberry, &c. hops, dying drugs, medicinal 
plants of ſeveral kinds, and excellent wild grapes. In the year 1769, 
the French ſettlers made 110 hogſheads of ſtrong wine from theſe 
grapes, | PE” | 

There are many other rivers of equal fize and importance with thoſe 
deſcribed, which are not ſufficiently known for accurate deſcriptions. 
I )he population of this country is eſtimated at about 6000, excluſive 
of Indians. This number 15 made up of French and Engliſh emigrants 
from the original ſtates, and negfoes. 

The country on the Ohio is every where pleaſant, with large level 


ſpots of rich land; and remarkably healthy. One general remark of 


this nature will ſerve for the whole tract of the globe comprehended be- 

teen the weſtern ſkirts of the Allegany mountains; thence running 
ſouthweſtwardly to the diſtance of 500 miles to the Ohio falls; then crofl- 
ing them northerly to the heads of the rivers that empty themfelves into 
the Ohio; thence eaſt along the ridge that ſeparates the lakes and 
Ohio's ſtreams, to French creek. —T'his country may, from a proper 
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knowledge, be affirmed to be the moſt healthy, the moſt pleaſant, 
the moſt commodious, and moſt fertile ſpot of earth, known to the 
European people. 

The lands that feed the variqus ftreams which fall into the Ohio, 
are interſperſed with all the variety of foil which conduces to pleaſant. 
neſs of ſituation, and lays the foundation for the wealth of an agricul- 
tural and manufacturing people. Large level bottoms, or natural 
meadows, from 20 to 50 miles in circuit, are every where found 
bordering the rivers, * variegating the country in the interior parts. 
Theſe afford as rich a ſoil as can be imagined, and may be reduced to 
proper cultivation with very little labour. It is ſaid, that in many of 
theſe bottoms a man may clear an acre a day, fit for planting with In- 
dian corn; there being no under-wood ; and the trees, growing very 
high and large, but not thick together, need nothing but girdling. 

"The more uſeful trees are, maple or ſugar tree, ſycamore, black 
and white mulberry, black and white walnut, butternut, cheſnut, 
white, black, Spaniſh and cheſnut oaks, hiccory, cherry, buckwood, 
honey locuſt, elm, horſe cheſnut, cucumber tree, lynn tree, gum tree, 
iron wood, aſh, aſpin, ſaſſafras, crab apple tree, paupaw or cuſtaid 
apple, a variety of plum trees, nine bark ſpice, and leather wood 
bruſhes. A black walnut tree meaſured near the Muſkingum, at five 
feet from the ground, 22 feet in circumference. A ſycamore, near 
the ſame place, meaſures 44 feet in circumference, at ſome diſtance 
from the ground. White and black oak, and cheſnut, with moſt of 
the above-mentioned timbers, grow large and in great plenty upon 
ine nig grounus. Bom tus nigh and low lands produce vaſt quanti- 
ties of natural grapes of various kinds, of which the ſettlers univer. 
ſally make a 1 for their own conſumption of ric'1 red wine. 
It is aſſerted in the old ſettlement of St. Vincent's, where they have 


bad opportunity to try it, that age will render this wine preferable to 
moſt of the European wines. Cotton is the natural production of this 


country, and grows in great perfeCtion. _ 
The ſugar-maple is a moſt valuable tree for an inland country. 


Any number of inhabitants may be conſtantly ſupplied with a ſufficiency 


of {ugar, by preſerving a few trees for the uſe of each family. A tree 
will yield about ten pounds of ſugar a year, and the labour 1s very 
triding : the ſap is extracted in the months of February and March, 


and granulated, by the ſimple operation of boiling, to a ſugar equal in 


flarour and whiteneſs to the beſt Muſcovado. . 
Springs of excellent water abound in every part of this territory: 


and ſmall an! large ſtreams for mills and other purpoſes, are actually 
interſperſed, as if by art, that there might be no deficiency in any of 


the conveniences of life. | 


Very little waſte land is to be found in any part of this tract of coun- 
try. There are no ſwamps; and though the hills are frequent, they 


are gentle and ſwelling, no where high, nor incapable of tillage, 
They are of a deep rich ſoil, covered with a heavy growth of timber, 


and well adapted to the production of wheat, rye, indigo, tobacco, &c. 


The deſign of Congrels and of the ſettlers is, that the ſettlements 
ſhall proceed regularly down the Ohio ; and northward to Lake 115 
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And it is thought probable that not many years will elapſe, before the 
whole country above Miami will be brought to that degree of cultiva- 
tion, which will exhibit all it's latent beauties, and Juſtify thoſe de- 
* of travellers Which have ſo often made it the garden of the 
world. | 

No country 1s better ſtocked with wild animals: innumerable herds 
of deer, elk, buffalo, and bear, are ſheltered in the groves, and fed 
in the extenſive bottoms that every where abound ; an unqueſtionable 
proof of the great fertility of the ſoil : turkeys, geeſe, ducks, ſwans, 
teal, pheaſants, partridges, &c. are in greater plenty here, than the 
tame poultry are in any part of the old ſettlements in America. 

448. Vermont.] The ſtate of Vermont is 155 miles in length, and 
60 in breadth, It is bounded on the north by Canada; on the eaſt by 
Connecticut river, which divides it from New-Hampſhire ; on the 
ſouth by Maſſachuſetts ; and on the weft, by New-York. 1 

This ſtate, on the eaſt ſide of the mountain, is watered by the 
Paupanhooſak, Quechey, Welds, White, Black and Weſt rivers, 
which run from weſt to eaſt into Connecticut river; and weſt of the 
mountains, by the river Lamoil, over which is a natural ſtone bridge, 
ſeven or eight rods in length, by Onion river and Otter creek, which 
empty by one mouth into Lake Champlain, 20 or 30 miles ſouth of 
St. John's. Otter Creek is navigable for boats 5o miles. The lands 
adjacent are of an excellent quality, and are annually enriched by the 
overflowing of the water, occaſioned by the melting of the ſnow on 
the Green Mountains, _ | OE a = 

A chain of high mountains, running north and ſouth, divides this 
ſtate nearly in the centre between Connecticut river and Lake Cham- 
plain. The height of land is generally from 29 to 30 miles from the 
river, and abaut the ſame diſtance "Feed the New-York line. The 
natural growth upon this mountain is hemlock, pine, ſpruce, and 
other evergreens; hence it has always a green appearance, and on this 
account has obtained the deſcriptive name of Verd Mont, Green Moun- 


tain. On ſome high parts of this mountain, ſnow lies till May, 


and ſometimes till June, 


* 


The country is generally hilly, but not rocky. It is finely watered, 
and affords the belt of paſturage for cattle. On the banks of the lakes, 
rivers, and rivulets, are many fine tracts of rich interval land, The 
heavy growth of timber, which is common throughout the ſtate, evinces 
the ſtrength and fertility of the ſoil. Elm, black birch, maple, aſh 
and baſs-wood, groy in the moiſt low ground ; and the banks of the 
rivers are timbered principally with white pine, intermingled with 
vales of beech, elm, and white oak. The inhabitants cultivate wheat, 
25 and 30 buſhels of which grow on an acre ; rye, barley, oats, In- 
dian corn, &c. The corn, however, is frequently cut off by the 
early froſts, eſpecially on the mountains and hills. That which grows 
on the banks of the rivers is not ſo frequently injured. Flax is raiſed 
in conſiderable quantities, and the foil is good for hemp, Potatoes, 
pumpkins, and garden roots and vegetables, grow here in great plenty; 
and large quantities of ſugar, of a good quality and flavour, are made 
ſrom the ſugar maple. | | | 
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The climate 1s very healthy. During the winter, the inhabitants 
generally enjoy a ſerene ſky, and a keen cold air. The ground is ſel- 
dom frozen to any great depth, being covered with à great body of 
ſnow, before the ſevere froſts begin. In the ſpring, the ſnow is gta- 
dually diſſolved by the warm influence of the ſun; and, in this Way, 


the earth 1s enriched and moiſtened, and ſpring advances with ſurpriſ. / 


ing quickneſs, 

449. Miſcellaneous Obſervations, Oc. on Perſecutions, Witchcraft, Oc. ] 
Pennſylvania having been principally ſettled by the Profeſſing Friends, 
or Quakers, geographers and hiſtorians, in deſcribing the country, 
have in general given an account of that people. To enter into a de. 
ſcription of the different profeſſions of chriſtianity is foreign to the de. 
fign of this work; yet I crave, of the reader, the indulgence of making 
a few remarks on the authos of the American Geography, to whom ! 


am principally indebted for my information reſpecting the United 


States. Upon the whole, he ſeems to rejoice at che deſtruction of ty- 
ranny, and in the growth of liberal principles. It ſeems, however, 
not difficult to diſcover in the work, that the author is an American, 
that he is a native of New England, and of the {tate of Maſſachuſctte; 
for, far from ſhewing himſelf a citizen of the world, he betrays, in his 
writings, the partialities or narrow ſentiments of the patriot. If any 
thing be advanced reſpecting his country, that appears to him difre- 
ſpectful, he directly enters upon it's defence, by comparing it with 
other places, 15 1 

In this way, he ſhews that the abſurd notions of witcheraft were not 
cohfined to New England; that they prevailed alſo in other parts of 
America, and in Europe; and that the victims of theſe prejudices were 


alſo put to death in the mother country as well as m- America. He 


al'o ſhews that, while the ſpirit of perſecution ran ſo high in New 
England, that the Quakers were actually put to death; in Old Eng- 
land, their ſufferings were ſo great, that, though none of them were 
publicly executed, many of them, confined in priſons, died in conſe- 
quence of the rigour of the la. EG: 

In a former edition of this work the perſecutions in New Eng- 
land were paſſed over, and I ſhould have been happy, on this occaſion, 


to have omitted them. The time, it is to be hoped, is approaching, 


when religious prejudices will utterly ceaſe, and the records of them 
be obliterated, Perhaps mankind will deſtroy, at length, the pile of 
hiſtory in general, and at laſt, wiſely confine themſelves to that portion 
of paſſing time, in which they have to act their part; perhaps they 
will, at length, learn to prefer the ſocial duties iowards their contem- 
poraries, to all the entertaining and ttme-ſtealing works of hiſtory and 
biography. I ſhould have been happy to have paſſed over the barbar- 


aus age of New England, and to have contemplated it only in it's pre. 


fent improving fate ; but the author, in endeavouring to extenvate the 
exceſſes of his predeceſſors, ſeems to me to have let his zeal tranſport 
him beyond the bounds of his uſual candour. He ſays, * the conduct 
of the Quakers, at ſeveral times, was ſuch as rendered. them proper 
ſubjects of a mad-houſe, or houſe of correction; and it is to be la- 


mented, that ever greater ſeverities were uſed,” In this, the antho! 
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has moſt unhappily expreſſed himſelf, If they were proper ſubjects of 
the former, the idea of applying the pains of the latter is abſurd as 
well as cruel. . He then ſays, he will mention one or two inſtances of 
their conduct, which clearly manifeſt a ſpecies of madneſs, 1f the in- 
ſtances he mentions be related with preciſion, their conduct and ap- 
pearances ſeem to have been ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe of the ancient 
prophets, mentioned in Iſaiah xx in Jeremiah xix. 10. and in many 
other places; yet this miniſter of the goſpel, ſuch js his title, does not 


preſume to account thoſe inſane ; in ſo doing he might forfeit his claim 


to being orthodox, He tells us, that the firſt who openly profeſſed 


theſe principles were women; that, afterwards, others arrived, that 
they were impriſoned, and their books ſeized and reſerved for the fire. 
“Soon after this, as the governor was going from public worſhip, on 


the Lord's day, to his own houſe, ſeveral gentlemen accompanying him, 
Mary Prince called to him from a window of the priſon, railing at, 
and reviling him, ſaying, Woe unto thee, thou art an oppreflor ;? 
and denouncing the judgments of God upon him. Not content with 


this, ſhe wrote a letter to the governor and magiſtrates, filled with op- 


probrious ſtaff. The governor lent for her twice from the priſon to his 
houſe, and took much pains to perſuade her to deſiſt from ſuch extra- 
vaganees. Two of the miniſters were preſent, and, with much mode- 


ration and tenderneſs endeavaured. ro convince her of her errors, to 


which the returned the groſſeſt railings, reproaching them as hirelings, 
deceivers of the people, Baal's prieſts, the ſeed of the ſerpent, of the 
brood of Iſhmael, and the like.” » 

If the applied theſe names reſentfully, ſhe was wrong; but the man 
whoſe profeſſed buſineſs was, in a great meaſure, the ſtudy of the 
Bible, ought to have remembered, that there are expreſſions there, re- 
corded to have been made pſe of, which on the common occaſions of 
life we ſhould be aſhamed to adopt, but which we may ſuppoſe, he 
would not dare to ſay were improper in their application, Uaiah lvi. 
10. 11, Matt. xiii. 17. 33. Luke xi. 40. xiii. 32. John iv. 10. 
viii. 44. Acts xiii. 3. | | 

It is contrary to the feelings of out nature, it is contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe, to conſider thoſe as our friends, who hold us in durance, 
while we conceive ourſelves innocent. To have proved themſelves 
perſuaſive, moderate, and tender, they ought to have firſt liberated her; 
till then their proceedings were a ſyſtem of coercion. 

Befides, while the puniſhment of death may to many ſeem the 
greateſt of all evils, the indignities which ſome of the women endured 
in priſon, were ſuch as, to the female character, would be felt as more 
diſtreſsful than death, even with torture. That I may not be under- 


ſtood to charge theſe infatuated zealots with attempting their virtue by 


ſeduction or violence, it may be right to add, that they ſtripped theſe 
innocent women, to examine their naked bodies, under the idea, that 
they were bewitched, and that they muſt have the ſecret mark of their 
familiar, imp, or demon, upon them. . | | 
The author ſays, © the perſecution of any religious ſect ever had, 
and ever will have, a tendency to increaſe their numbers. Mankind 
are compaſſionate beings ; and from a principle of pity they will often 

| | | advocate 
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advocate a cauſe which their judgment diſowns. Thus it was in the 
caſe of the Quakers ; the ſpectators compaſſionated their ſufferings, and 
then adopted tneir ſentiments.” We cannot ſuppoſe that in ſuch try. 
mg times the people could adopt what their judgment diſowned ; they 
maſt have believed that they were right. Their growing numbers 
induced the legiſlature, in their October ſeſſion, to paſs a law to puniſh 


with death all Quakers who ſhould return into the juriſdiction after 
baniſhment. Under this impolitic, as well as unjuſt law, four perſons 
only ſuffered death, and theſe had, in the face of prudence as well as 
of law, returned. after having been baniſhed.” If the author had re- 
membered the expreſſion of Paul, Woe is me if I preach not,” he 
perhaps would not have charged them with imprudence, for they de- 
clared themſelves under fimilar obligations. | 

There is one piece of information he brings forward, which charges 
Charles 1I. with approving of the ſeverity of the people of Maſſachu- 


ſetts, and which is not generally known. By this it ſhould ſeem that, ö 


notwithſtanding his proclamation of univerſal toleration iſſued at Breda, 
the licentious monarch was a promoter of the perſecution of the Profeſſ- 
ing Friends, which he had afterwards to correR. 


Extra from the King's Letter, dated the 28th of Fune, 1662. 


* We cannot be underſtood hereby to direct, or wiſh that wy in 
dulgence ſhould be granted to thoſe perſons commonly called Quakers, 
whoſe principles being inconſiſtent with any kind of government, we 
have found it neceſſary, by the advice of our parliament here, to make 
a ſharp law againſt them, and are well contented that you do the like 
there.” 1 | 


While it is afflictive to read in the hiſtory of New England, the 
dreadful effects of ſuperſtition : while aſtoniſhment, or even indignation 
may be ready to riſe, in the review of a Ernie who having fled from 
perſecution in Europe, became more intolerant themſelves, when they 
roſe into power, hereby giving to the enemies of the rights of man a 
handle, or argument, againſt the moſt ſalutary reforms ; it may yet be 
obſerved in the conduct of the New Englanders, that there was a fin- 
cerity in their meaſures, which we do not fo uniformly diſcover in the 
fimilar abominations of e 50 Here, court 2 has been ſo min- 
gled with the zeal of the perſecutors, that it is ſometimes hard to diſco- 
ver whether has been the more prevailing. It was, perhaps, the policy 


of the rulers to work upon the prejudices of the multitude, while they 


impoſed ſuffering and death upon the martyrs ; but they forgot not to 
indulge themſelves in the delicacies, gratifications, and luxuries of the 
age, and many of them were licentious in their lives and converſation. 
On the other hand, the laws, and the manners of New England were 
ſevere, The wearing of long hair was accounted an abomination, and 
ſubjected to correction; the fine for ſwearing was 113d.; for breaking 
their ſabbath, 21. 198. 94. ; all thoſe who were detected either in ly- 
ing, drunkenneſs, or dancing, were ordered to be publicly whipped; 
children for ftriking or curſing their parents, were to be puniſhed with 
death ; and, the worſhip of images, witchcraft, perjury, W and 
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adultery, were made capital offences. In their rage againſt hereſy, 


whole colonies were driven out from Maſſachuſetts, and to theſe ſome 


of the other ſettlements owed their origin. | 

The ſuperſtitious notions of witchcraft, which have been equally en- 
tertained by the Jews and the Gentiles, appeared to have been carried 
to their greateſt extent in the 17th century of the Chriſtian era. To be 
aged, infirm, poor, and friendleſs, in thoſe unhappy days, was enough 
to induce the charge of witchcraft, Many ſuch were put to death 


with form of law, and others have been worried, or haraſſed, out 
of their lives, by ſuperſtitious and frantic mobs. Even yet, the ſtrange 
and horrid idea of human beings deriving ſuperior powers and in- 


formation from diabolical intercourſe or influence, is not quite done 


away in Europe. But there was, perhaps, never a country rendered 


ſo frightfully wretched by theſe dark and gloomy notions as New 
England. The priſons were filled, the gibbets left ſtanding, and con- 
tinually laden with new victims, whoſe bodies were left expoſed to wild 


beaſts and birds of prey. © The innocence of youth, the infirmities of 


age, virgin modeſty, fortune, honour, virtue, and the moſt dignified 
employments of the ſtate were no ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicions of a 
people, infatuated with viſionary ſuperſtition. In default of witneſſes, 
torments were employed to extort confeſſions diftated by the execution- 


ers themſelves. If the magiſtrates, tired out with executions, refuſed 
to puniſh, they were themſelves accuſed of the (imaginary) crimes 


they tolerated ; the very miniſters of religion raiſed witneſſes againſt 


them, who made them forfeit with their lives the tardy remorſe excit- 
ed in them by humanity. The moſt prudent quitted a country ſtained 


with the blood of it's inhabitants: and thoſe that remained, wiſhed 
only for peace in the grave. In a word, nothing leſs than the total and 


immediate ſubverſion of the colony was expected, when, on a ſudden, 


in the height of the ſtorm, the waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All 


eyes were opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awakened the 
minds which it had at firſt ſupined.“ 


In theſe moſt extravagant abſurdities, there ſtill appears to have been 


a degree of ſincerity. We do not find that the poor and friendleſs 
were marked out as victims: their abſurd but dreadful laws were in- 
diſcriminately carried into execution, contrary to thoſe of the Euro- 
peans, without reſpe& of perſons ; and their minds being thus uncon- 
taminated with the guile and ſervility of the mother-country, we need 
not wonder that they the more readily ſaw into, mourned over, and 
relinquiſhed their errors; whilſt the legiſlature of Great-Britain continu- 
ed the laws againſt witchcraft, till a conſiderable time within the pre- 


ſent century; and then, without taking the trouble of informing, ge- 


nerally, the minds of the people, publicly executed them for deſtroying 
witches, as the infatuated mob accounted them. At Tring, in Hert- 
fordſhire, not 20 miles from London, in 1751, theſe melancholy events 
took, place. Two aged perſons were drowned in a horſe-pond under 
the ſuſpicion of being witches, and the perpetrators of the dreadful 
deed hanged. And yet, at Huntingdon, the commemoration of the exe- 
cution of a whole family, in that town, on the charge of witchcraft, is 
kept up till this day; and indeed the juſtice of the ſentence in oo 2 
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dofended or aſſerted, by an annual miſſionary from Cambridge, who 
comes to preach a {ermon againſt witcheraft, and to receive a ſtipench 
left for that purpoſe, in confequence of that unhappy (though thought 
by the donor praiſeworthy) event. The Jaſt inſtance of theſe frantic 
executions, in Scotland, took place at Embo, a village near Brora, on 
the caſt coaſt of Sutherlandſhire, where, in 1727, a poor unhappy per- 
fon was burnt for the imaginary crime of witchcraft. It does not ap. 
_ pear, that theſe horrid violations of humanity ever took place in Ire. 
land : the more innocent ſuperititions of that country attribute un- 
common appearances, or events, to thoſe imaginary little folks, the 
Fairies, But, to return to the ſubject of religious perſecution, it is 
worthy of remark, alfo, that in the province of Maſſachuſetts, in which 
the molt ſanguinary laws had been made and put into execution againt 
the Profeſſing Friends, the firit law was made, exempting them from 
contributing to the ſupport of the public miniſtry; an act of aſſembly 


having paſſed for that purpoſe in 1731: while the means of perſecut- 


ing them are not yet wholly removed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
they being ſtill liable to ſuffer in the Exchequer, and in the eccleſiaſtical 
court. | | | | | 

Juſt at the time of committing this to preſs, the article Quaker in 
the Encyclopædia Britannica has made it's appearance, and I cannot 
but remark, that the editors of the preſent impreſſion (the Dublin edi- 
tion excepted) have in ſome meaſure departed from their former libe- 
ral_plan, which was that of giving accounts of religious ſocieties in 
their own words; for, on this occaſion, while they had the candour to 
infert the greater part of the“ Symmary of the Hiſtory, Doctrine, and 


Diſcipline of the Friends,” as lately drawn up by the ſociety of profeſſ- 


ing friends; they have yet introduced or brought forward ſome 
charges againſt the early profeſſors, which, perhaps, they did not know 
were fully refuted above 100 years ago. The authority they give for 
their ſtatements, is called “ The Theological Works of Mr. Leſly,”” the 
zealous afſertor of the divine right of tythes, a man, who, in attempt- 
ing to prove too much, has defeated his own intention. Among other 
extravagances, he attempts to ſhew, that the Quakers aſpire to an 
equality with God, that they worſhip one another, that they damn 
all the world but themſelves, that they are wi/b/y poſſeſſed by the devil, 
and that they are witches. 5 . 
It ſeems a pity, that the Eneyclopædiſts made ufe of ſuch authority. 
Had they had the writings of the Profeſſing Friends before them, which 
he pretends to quote, referring even to the page, (as I have at preſent) 
they would have found, that their author not only 8 his quotations 
in 2 mutilated way, but that there was a want of preciſion in even 
what he did bring forward, Finally, had they had the whole of his 
writings before them, they might have met with ſuch Janguage and 
ſentiments as might have induced them utterly to reject him as au- 
thority. | | | : 
Along other things, he ſays, the Quakers are the fæces, the dregs 
and lees of all the monſtrous ſects and hereſies of forty-one, (1641) 
| thickened and ſoured into a tenfold more poiſonous conſiſtency ; they 


are all centered in Qvakeriſm, as the beams of the ſun eontracted 
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in a burning-laſs, meet in a point, and there throw in their united 
force. | 

Again, ſpeaking of the «© good old days,” as we have ſometimes 
heard them called, of Queen Beſs,” he ſays, “ there was an age 
«hen ſome zeal was ſhewn againſt them,“ the heretics, ** The 24th 
November, anno 1538, four Dutch Anabapriſts bare faggots at Paul's 
croſs; and the 27th November, two Dutch Anabaptiſts were burnt 
in Smithfield. Anno 1539, two Dutch Anabaptiſts were burnt be- 
twixt Southwark and Newington ; and anno 1755, a congregation of 
Dutch Anabaptiſts were diſcovered upon Eaſter-day, at a houſe with- 
out Aldgate, of whom 27 were taken, and ſome made to recant. 'The 
{ſame year, (which was the 17th of Q Elizabeth) one man and two 
women, Dutch Anabaptiſts, were condemned to be burnt; bat the wo- 
men were converted, and the man was baniſhed. The 224d of July, 
the ſame year, two Dutchmen, Anabaptiſts, were burnt in Smithfield : 
and in the year 1561, the queen ifived a proclamation, commandings 
the Anabaptiſts and other heretics, who had flocked hither from be- 


| yond ſeas, to depart the realm in 23 days, upon pain of impriſonment 


and forfeiture of goods and chattels, whether they were natural born 
fubiects or foreigners,” | | 


* 


| 


SECTION LVIL 


Territories of Spain in North America. 


The Spaniſh dominions, in North America, extend from eighty-one 
to one hundred and twenty deg. welt longitude, and lie between eight 
and forty-three deg. north latitude. They are bounded on the north 
by the American States, and numerous Indian nations ; on the weſt 
their ſhores are waſhed by the Pacific; on the eaſt by the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic ; and on the ſouth they terminate in the 
Iſthmus of Darien, which joins them to South America, 

: +5 o. Diviftans.) They comprehend the following countries or di- 
viſions. | 

Countries. Ty Chief Toxwnr 
EasT FLoxIDbA. St. Auguſtine, 

WesrT FLokibA. Penſacola. 


 Lovistana. New Orleans. 


New Mexico, St. Fee, St. Antonio, Tuape, 
CaLtrORNIA, St. Juan. 8 


OD Muxico. Mexico, Acapulco, Vera Cruz, Tlaſcala, Mocho- 


acan, Lampice, Guaxaca, Tobaſco, Campeachy, 
Chiapa, Soconuſco, Vrapaz, Guatimala, Valla- 
dolid, Leon, Nycoya, Sta. Fee, Guadalajarra, 


Zacatecas, St. Barbara, Cinolea, Charmetlan, 
Saltico.:--. ES F 
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45 1. Climate, Soil, Plants, and Animeals. So extenſive a tract of coun. 
try naturally includes within itſelf a variety of climates and ſoils, I: 
is generally warm and pleaſant, but the northern parts are ſome. 
times viſited by chilling winds from the north-weſt; while the ſouth- 
ern parts, lying principally within the torrid zone, are exceſſively hot, 
and on the eaſtern ſhore, where the land is low, marſhy, and con- 
ſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons :. the air is extremely inimical to 
health. During the winter, ſtrong winds prevail in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and the adjacent ſeas, Trade winds, monſoons; ſea and land 
breezes are experienced here. The ſoil is generally very fettile, but 
it is in the moſt mountainous and ſteril parts that the mines of ſilvet 
and gold are diſcovered. This country produces rice and the different 
kinds of corn; a great variety of eſculent roots and herbs; indigo, 
tobacco, cacao, cotton ſilk, which is the work of inſects, and is in it- 
ſelf an aſſemblage of minute creatures; cechineal, logwood, mahogany, 
and the different kinds of timber ; a great variety of dyes, gums, and 
medicines ; and the different kinds of tropical fruits, as grapes, figs, 
pine-apples, pomegranates, limes, oranges, lemons, citrons, &c. to- 
gether with immenſe quantities of ſugar. The animals firſt brought 
here from Europe, have multiplied in aſtoniſhing numbers, and many 
of them run wild in the woods, as cows, horſes, aſſes, ſheep, goats; 
here are alſo buffaloes, mooſe-deer, a ſort of lions and tigers, wolves, 
ounces, pecarees, monkeys, opoſſums, racoons, wild cats, beavers, 
the armadillo, and ſloth, the flying ſquirrel, a variety of lizards and 
{erpents, &c. The birds are peacocks, the macaw, the quam, the cu- 
raſoe, the cardinal, and the humming-bird, linnets, larks, nightingales, 
&c. buſtards, geeſe, cranes, vultures, gulls, cormorants, mews, quauls ; 
with many other ſpecies. The multitude and variety of fiſh that 
abound in the rivers, creeks, bays, and ſeas in this part of the world 
are innumerable z among theſe are the manatas, and five or ſix different 
ſpecies of turtle, the gar fiſh, and paracood, ſalmon, turbot, barbel, 
ſkate, mackerel, pilchards, foals, bonettas, and many other ſpecies, 
pearl and other oyſters, cray-fiſh, lobſters, and other ſhell-fiſh. 

452. Minerals, Inhabitants, Trade.) Mines of pit coal, iron ore, cop- 
per, and quickfilver have been diſcovered in the Spaniſh part of North 
America, and a kind of ſtone pitch, called copel, which the Spaniards uſe 
as tar for their ſhipping ; it alſo yields turquoiſes, emeralds, amethyſts, 
lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones, jaſper, porphyry, and very fine 
marble; amber and pearls are found on the coaſts. There are mines of 
gold and filver in New Mexico, but the value of their produce cannot 
be aſcertained. The mines of theſe highly valued metals, eſpecially 
thoſe of filver, in Old Mexico, are prodigious. It's moſt diftin- 
ouiſhed inhabitants are the Spaniards, ſent hither by the court to fil) 
the poſts of government. They are obliged, like thoſe in the mo- 
ther-country, who aſpire to any eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military em- 
ployments, to prove that there have been neither heretics, Jews, 
Mahometans, nor any perſons in their family, who have been called 
before the inquiſition, for four generations. The predilection whic!: 
adminiſtration has for Spaniards born in Europe, has reduced the 
Spaniſh Creoles to acquieſce in ſubordinate ſtations, The Meſtees, 
who conſtitute the third order of citizens, are held in ſtill greater 
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contempt. It is well known, that the court of Madrid, in order to 
repleniſh a part of that dreadful vacancy which the avarice and cru- 
ety of the conquerors had occaſioned, and to regain the confidence of 
thoſe who had eſcaped their fury, encouraged as much as poſſible the 
marriage of Spantards with Indian women. And the Creoles transfer 
to this mixed progeny, tne contemptuous ſlight they receive from the 
Europeans. The blacks are not numerous in New Spain; but are 
much careſſed by their maſters, who make an oſtentatious difplay»of 


them. Uheſe ſlaves aſſume over the Mexicans, who are called free, 


an aſcendant, which keeps up an implacable hatred between the two 
nations; and this is encouraged by the law, which inflicts the moſt 
dreadful and degrading puniſhment on the negroes who mingle with 
the natives. Tt is not in the vicinity of the mines, towns, and great 
roads that the Indians enjoy eaſe ; but in the remoter parts, where 
the Spaniards are not numerous, and where they have, in ſome mea- 
ſure, become Mexicans. 5 

Mexico may be conſidered as the centre or heart of all the com- 
mercial affairs of Spain. The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three 
capital branches. It carries on a traffic with Europe by La Vera 
Cruz, ſituated on the Gulf of Mexico; with the Eaſt-Indies, by 
Acapulco on the South Sea, and with South America by the ſame 
port. Though this immenſely rich trade paſſes entirely through the 
hands of the Spaniards, and in the very centre of their dominions, 
their profitz are comparatively ſmall ; for as they allow the Dutch, 
the Engliſh, and other commercial ſtates to furniſh the greateſt part 
of the cargoes of the flota from Spain, ſo the Spaniſh inhabitants of 


the Philippines, poſſeſſed with the ſame ſpirit of indolence, which 
ruined their European anceſtors, permit the Chineſe merchants to 


ſupply the principal part of the Manilla galleon, and thus the vaſt 
produce of their mines is diſtributed over the world, and the Dons 
are relieved from that prodigious load or burthen of wealth under 
which, in a political capacity, they may be rather ſaid to have la- 
boured than grown rich, 


45 Hiſtwy.) The Spaniſh part of America was early in the ſix- 
tcenth century moſtly ſubdued by private adventurers, commiſſioned 
by their court, but their conqueſts were attended with the moit ag- 
gravated circumſtances of cruelty. Millions of the poor Amssicaus 
tell under the deſtructive ſwords of the Spaniards, their country was 
laid waſle, they were robbed of their treaſures, and their emperors or 
incas barbarouſly put to death. | 


Part of Spaniſh America, however, has been reduced in a very 


different kind of way; not by the force of arms, but by the labours 


and zeal of Romiſh miſſionaries. The Jeſuits have in America pre- 
vailed upon many thouſands of families of the Indians to atandon their 
ſavage manner of life; they have inſtructed them in arts and ſciences, 
taught them the principles of their religion, and entirely reduced them 
to the European civilization, particularly in Paraguay, in South Ame- 
rica. But the power and influence of thoſe pious eccleſiaftics have 


been deſtroyed by the policy of the courts of Spain and Portugal. 
Rx PART X. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


; | HE Spaniards, beſides their extenſive territories in North Amer! 


x ca, have immenſely rich, and very extenſive poſſetlions in thi 
ſouth. Indeed, if we except the large province of Brazil, wl wp 1 
the hands of the Portugueſe, and the imaller ſettlements of he 9 
in Surinam, and of the French in Cayenne, all lying on OY | . 
coaſt between the rivers Oronoque and La Plata, they claim th whole 
of South America, from the northern coaſt of Terra Firma AS, 


Iffmus of Darien, through many large and fruitful provinces, to the 


ſtreights of Magellan, on it's bleak ſouthern extremity. 

As the principal part of South America lies within the Torrid 
Zone, it's climate and natural productions are generally ſuch wh 
common to tropical climates. Thick ſwarm the Pires of moſt Try on 
fal plumage, the beaſts of the foreſt multiply in altoniſin, e 
ance, and every ſwamp and every fen teems with life in 5 fi cg 
the moſt venomous creatures, the moſt deadiy poiſons and Wee 
tovereign antidotes, fineſt gums, balſams, and fruits abound 0 
It's gold and ſilver mines, and it's precious ſtones, are ſufficientl fa 
lebrated, South Amerien allo, lke other tropical Nee ac 
riences periodical winds and tempeſts. Rains and floods which 4. 
the inhabitants to che hill, lay che lowlands under water, and forts. 
lize the ſoil. The mountains and rivers in this quarter are the | ck 
in the world. The mountains which form the Andes extend 555 
five thouſand miles in length, nor 1s their height leſs Es than 
their extent; they are computed to be three miles perpendic 75 
their ſummits are always covered with ſnow, even $4 he midft of 
the Torrid Zone; many of them are volcanoes, and the pre « 
po of them mines of the moſt precious metals, The me bi h 
ave their ſource in theſe lofty ridges, as the Oronoco, the Poole 5 
and the Plata, appear like ſeas, incloſing in themſelves ay od 
3 e or W their mighty waters into thoſe of the ocean, 
wY : ns mm ity and force, as to freſhen it for many leagues diſtance 
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SECTION LVIII. 
Portugneſe America, or 2 agil. 


454. Situation, Produce, Oc. ] This country receives it's name of 
Brazil from it's abounding with that kind of wood. It lies between 
the equator and thirty-five deg. ſouth latitude, and between thirty- 
five and fixty deg. weſt longitude. It is bounded on the north by 
the mouth of the river Amazons and the Atlantic Ocean, by the fame 
Ocean on the eaſt, by the mouth of the river Plata on the fouth, and 
by a chain of mountains, which divides it from Paraguay, and the 
unknown. country of the Amazons on the weſt. So free a. people 
were the aborigines of this country, that, till the Europeans came 


among them, they could not conceive that any perſon could have the 


audacity to command; much leſs that any one could be fo weak az 
to obey. | 5 
The moſt capital cities or towns of Brazil are St. Salvadore, Rio 


de Janiero, and Fernambuco. To theſe three places, ſlotas are aunu- 


ally ſent from Portugal, fraught with the various commodities and 
manufaQures of Europe; for there, as well as in Spain, they let other 
commercial nations furniſh the principal part of the cargoes of the 


flota, though all paſſes in the name, or through the hands of their 


| oq O . . f 
own merchants, who, as well as the Spaniards, have invariably ſhewn 


the ſtricteſt fidelity, and never once . betrayed the truit the foreign 


merchants repoſed in them, whatever wars there might be between 


their reſpective nations, nor let their goods be diſſeized, which they 
would have been liable to, if acknowledged to be foreign property. 
The other towns are Para or Belim, St. Lewis, Siara, St. Luc, 
Tignares, Payraba, Tamara, Olinda, Serigippe, Paya, Porto Se- 
guro, Spirito Santo, St. Sebaſtian, St. Vincent. The returns from 
Brazil are it's natural productions, as gold, diamonds, and other pre- 


cious ſtones, ſugar, tobacco, hides, indigo, Brazil wood, and other 


valuable drugs both for medicine and manufactures, vaſt quantities 


of gold, alſo ebony, ivory, &c. firſt brought here from their ſet— 


tlements in Africa, and us are their immenſe treaſures diſtributed over 
Europe. 


455. Hiftory.] A Portugueſe fleet, bound for India in 1500, ſtood 


out ſo far to ſea, to avoid the calms on the African coaſt, that they 
fell in with Brazil. On their report, the court of Portugal undertook 
to colonize this country; they tranſported convicts here; theſe treated 
the original inhabitants with cruelty, who took every opportunity to 
retaliate on their invaders. This country, together with Portugal, fell 
under the dominion of Spain, and when the Dutch revolted from that 
crown, they made conqueits in this country. "Theſe were afterwards 
driven out by the Portugueſe ;- and that they might ceaſe from annoy- 
ing them, and give up their claims to Brazil, the Portugueſe, in 1661, 
agreed to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold, 
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SEO ION EIX. 


French and Dutch America, or Guiana, 


The poſſeſſions of the French on the American continent are now 
very inconfiderable. Having loſt Canada and Louiſiania, they bave 
no longer any footing in North America; they ſtill retain a ſettlement 


on the ſouthern continent of America, to which they have given the 
name of Cayenne or Equinoctial France. 


456. Cayenne] This country is ſituated between the equator, and 
five deg. north latitude, and between fiſty- five deg. weſt longitude. It 


extends two hundred and forty miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and 


near three hundred miles within land, being bounded by Surinam on 


the north, by the Atlantic on the eaſt, by Amazonia on the ſouth, 


and by the territories of the native Indians on the weſt. 
The country is not yet in very high cultivation ; it produces, how- 
ever, ſugar, coffee, and a variety of uſeful trees, plants, gums, &c. 
457. Tliſtary.] The French firſt eſtabliſhed themielves here in 1653. 


At.er this, they abandoned the place; the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it, 


but the French fcon returned, and drove them out; theſe were in their 


turn expelled by the Dutch; the French the ſame ycar obliged them to 
_ evacuate it, and have ſince kept it in their poſſeſſion, though the Dutch 


have made ſome attempts to retake it. 

458. Surinam. ] Surinam, or Dutch America, lies between five and 
ſeven deg. north latitude, is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
river Orcnoco on the eaſt, and north by Cayenne, and the territorics 
of the natives on the ſouth, and by Terra Firma on the weſt. It's 
productions are tobacco, cotton, ſugar, coffee, ſkins, flax, and ſome 
valuable drugs for dying and medicine. It is dne of the richeſt and 
mof valuable colonies belonging to the United Provinces ; but it is in 
a leſs proſperous ſituation than it was ſome years ſince, owing, among 
other cauſes, to the wars they have been engaged in with their fugitive 
negroes, hom they have treated with great barbarity, and who are 
become ſo numerous, having increaſed from year to year, that they have 
formed a kind of colony in the woods, which are almoſt inacceſſible, a- 
long the rivers of Surinam, Saramanca, and Copename, and are become 
very formidable enemies to their former maſters. Under the command 


ot chief, whom they have elected among themſelves, they have cul- 


J 


tivated lands for their ſubſiſtence, and making frequent incurſion; into 
the neighbouring plantations, revenge themſelves upon their old op- 
preſſois. 


459. Hiſtory.) Under Charles II. the Lord Willoughby, governor of 
Barbadoes, firſt formed a ſettlement in this country. When the 
Engliſn had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of New. Vork, the latter ſent a 
fleet againſt the colony of Surinam, and ſubdued it; and at the peace 
of Breda, it was agreed that each ſhould keep the terticorics they had 
won from the other. | | 

The other parts of Guiana are indeterminate, and unknown to Eu- 
ropęans. 
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S ETETION LX. 


S#anih South America. 


460. Diviſions, Sc.] The dominions of Spain in South America 
are as follow : 


CE OUNITIES, C hief Towns, 


TEARA FIRMA. Panama, Porte Bello, Carthagena, St. Martha, 
Rio de la Hacha, Venazucla, Comana, St. 
Thomas. St. Fee de Bagota, Popayan. 


PeRU. Lima, Cuſco, Quito, Payta, Potoſi, Porco. | 
Conti. St. Jogo, Conception, Baldivia, Imperial, St. 


| : John de Fronticra. | 
PARAGUAY». Buenos Ayres, St. Jago, Aflumption, St. Anne. 
| _ Cividad Real, Los Reyes. 
Spain alſo lays claim to Amazonia and Patagonia. 
The climate and foil of Spaniſh America vary, from the ſmoking 


ſwamp and parched ſand, to the pleaſant and healthy upland, and 


bleak and barren mountain top; in general, however, from the perpe- 


tual ſnows on the mountains, the air is rendered more cool and tempe- 


rate here than in the ſame latitudes in Africa. | | 
461. Productions.] Among the profuſion of vegetables produced in 
this part of the world, are the ſeveral European grains, Indian corn, rice, 


ſugar-canes, pine-apples, olives, grapes, tamarinds, oranges, lemons, 


dates, figs, bananas, cocoas, almonds, gyavas, coffee, pepper. &c. 
potatoes, caſſava, and ſeveral other roots; various kinds of gums and 
drugs, as ſarſaparilla, dragons bload, balſams, rhubarb, ſtorax, guai- 
acum, ippecacuanha, quinquina or Jeſuits bark, the herb paraguay, 
&c. tobacco, indigo, hemp, cotton, &c. Unnumbered are the varie- 
ties of trees in the foreſts; ſome of theſe are of a friendly nature, and 
ſupply them with honey, vinegar, and drink; others are molt deadly; 
ſuch in particular is the malignity of the mazanillo tree, that if a per- 
ſon only tleep under it, his body ſwells and ig racked with the ſevereſt 
fortures, 5 | | | 
The European fruit trees are obliged to be propped here, to enable 
them to ſuſtain the weight of the fruit, and the firawberries are as big 
as pears. 

The numbers of animals in Spaniſh South America are prodigious ; 
the horſes, cows, &c. originally imported trom Kurope have increaſed 
in aſtoniſhing abundance, they run wild in herds, and are hunted for 
the ſake of their hides and tallow ; the other quadrypeds are the tapir, 
the lama, the vicunna, the guanaco, a fort of hon», tigers, and panthers, 
deer, foxes, &c. bahoons of a large ft. and prodigious numbers of 
monkeys of various colours, whoſe ſeit js tio y valued Aechs, army 
dillos, ant-bears, &c. 
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Among the innumerable flights of birds are the condor, the zum. 
badar ; turkeys, geeſe, and all kinds of poultry, wood pigeons, tur- 
tle doyes, partridges, ſnipes, woodeocks, royal cirapicos, guaca- 
mayos, gallinazos, the toucan or preacher, the diſpertadore or awak- 
ener, &c. | 

The rivers, lakes, and ſeas abound in excellent fiſh: in the laft are 
whales and fſea-wolves, with a variety of other kinds; and in the river 
2'ligators and crocodiles. The number and variety of ſnakes in this 
country are great; beſides the rattle-ſnake, here are found ſome twenty. 
two feet long, and thick in proportion ; and if credit may be given 
to the Spaniards, ſwallow a whole ſtag at a time: there are ſome that 
climb up trees, and thence dart upon their prey, which they cruſh to 
pieces by twining themſelves round it, and others that live entirely 
in rivers and prey upon fiſh: there are likewiſe many of them, which, 


though terrifying to the fight, are perfectly harmleſs. 


Emeralds, ſapphires, and other precious ſtones, and quarries of 
J:pts lazuli, and of loadſtone, are found in Spaniſh America: mines of 
gold, ſilver, copper, tin, quickfilver, iron and lead abound in the 
mountains. | 8 | 

Theſe various rich productions form the exports of theſe countries, 
and their imports are the commodities of Europe and the Indies. 
'The commerce is chiefly carried on here, as in Mexico, by regularly 
Rated fleets, | | | 


dred sons each, deſigned principally to ſupply Peru with military 
ſtores; but in reality laden not only with thoſe, but with every kind 


of merchandize on private accounts. Under the convoy of theſe are 


twelve ſail of merchantmen, not inferior to the galleons in burthen; 
this fleet is regulated in much the ſame manner as the flota, and is 
deſtined for the excluſive commerce of Terra Firma and the South 
Sea, as the flota 1s for that of Mexico. As ſoon as it arrives at Car- 
thagena, expreſſes are diſpatched to Porto Bello, and to all the adja- 


cent towns, but particularly to Panama, that they may get ready all 


the treaſute which is depoſited there (and which has firſt been brought 
by the South Sca from Lima, which city may be accounted the centre 
of all the wealth of Chili and Peru) to meet che galleons at Porto 
Bello; here all that are engaged in the various branches of this exten- 
itve trade afiemble, There is no other part of the world where buk- 
neis of ſuch great importance is tranſacted in ſo ſhort a time; for 
ſometimes in a fortnight the fair is over: Nuring the continuance of 
it, heaps of wedges and ingots of filver are thrown on the whart with- 
out any appearance of care; and the diſplay of gold, ſilver, and pre- 
cious ſtones on one hand, and of the curious workmanſhip of the dif- 
ferent ingenions fabrics of Europe on the other, is amazing. 

Ihe port of Buenos Ayres is the only place of trafic to the ſouth- 
ward of Brazil, on the caſtern coaſt of Spaniſh America; and two or 
three regiſler ſhips make the whole of their regular intercourſe with 


: E. 11 Op. 


The galleons form a fleet conſiſting of eight men of war, of ſive hun- 
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SECTION LXI. 


Amazonia aud Patagonia. 


452. Amazonia.) The vaſt country called Amazonia, though ſituat- 
ed between European colonies of Peru and Brazil, and every where pe- 
netrable by means of the great river of the Amazons, has never yet been 
perfectly explored: ſome attempts indeed have been made by the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, but they were always attended with ſo many dif- 
ficulties, that few of the adventurers ever returned; and no gold or other 
very valuable produce having hitherto been diſcovered in the country, 
Europeans are but little diſpoſed to make any new ſettlement there. 

463. Patagonia.) Patagonia has always been repreſented by geogra- 
phers as a barren inhoſpitable country, and in a great meaſure deſtitute 
of wood, or any other incentive to colonization. 'I'he Spaniards however 
attempted it in 1581, built a town which they named Philippeville, and 
placed about four hundred perſons 1n it ; but the celebrated Engliſh na- 
vigator Cavendiſh, in 1587, found only one of the ſettlers alive on the 


deach: Twenty-three of them had ſet out for the river La Plata, and 


were never afterwards heard of, and all the reſt had periſhed through 
famine; from which circumſtance the place received the name of Port 


3 | * — 


SECTION LXIL 
Lands of South America, 
464. Terra del Fuego.) The iſlands of Terra del Fuego, on the ſouth 


of Patagonia, received their name from the fire and ſmoke which were 


perceived on them by their firſt diſcoverers, occaſioned by a volcano. 
The land is in general extremely mountainous and rough, and covered 
with almoſt perpetual ſnows; which circumſtances render the climate 
almoſt deſtitute of animals of every kind; here, however, human na- 
ture finds ſubſiſtence. The ſimple and hardy inhabitants are low in 
ſtature, have only the ſkins of ſmali ſeals wrapped round their bodies, 
and ſubſiſt principally on ſhell fiſh. Theſe iſlands were thought to form 
a part of the continent, till Magellan diſcovered and failed through 
the intervening ſtrait. | | . 
North-eaſt of the ſtraits of Magellan lie the Falkland iſlands, belong- 
ing to the Engliſh, As theſe iſlands lie in a ſimilar latitude to that 
of the ſouth of England, they might naturally enough be ſuppoſed to 
enjoy nearly the ſame climate, were it not a well Known geographical 
| | Hain we ai; | truth, 
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676 INDIAN NATIONS. 


Pant X. 


truth, that the ſouthern hemiſphere is much more inclement than the 
northern, | | 

Falkland iſlands, which are divided from each other only by a ſtraft 
four or five miles in breadth, are both dreary and deſolate ſpots, afford. 
ing neither timber nor vegetables in any conſiderable quantities: the 
coals, however, are frequented by innumerable herds of ſeals, and y.t 
flights of fowls, particuiarly penguins and albatroſſes. 

The iſland of Juan Fernandes lies to the weft of South America, in 
thirty-three degrees ſouth latitude, and about three hundred miles 


from the coaſt of Chili. This romantic ifle, diverſiſied with woods 
and water, with craggy hills and fertile ſpats, is famous for having 


given riſe to the celebrated romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It appears 


that Alexander Selkirk, a ſeaman, and a native of Scotland, was 


put aſhore, and left in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived 
Jome years, and was diſcovered by Woodes Rogers in 1709 : when 
taken on board, he had through diſuſe ſo forgot his native language, 
that he could with difficulty be underſtood: he was cloathed with the 
Fins of goats, would drink nothing but water, and could not for a con- 
fiderable time reliſh the ſhip's proviſions. During his reſidence on 
this iſland he had killed five hundred goats, which he caught by run- 
ning down; and many more he marked on their ears, and again ſet at 
liberty. George Anſon's crew caught ſome of theſe goats thirty years 
after, which diſcovered in their countenances and beards ſtrong marks 
ol age. 


S EKcerlon Kant. 


Arerican Indians, or the Red People, ævith a Compariſon between Il art 
and the Whites. < 

465. Indian Tribes. ] The internal parts of North America, and 
thence to the vaſt Pacific on the weſt, are unknown to Euro- 
prans, and inhabited by numerous nations of Indians. The tribes 
whoſe names we have heard of, are nearly as follow, from north to 
Huth; the Eſquimaux, Chippeways, Satanas, or Shaounon, Adiron- 
dacke, Conoys, Nanticokes, Mawhiccons, Mupſeys, Wapingers, the 
Ounamies, Ontagamies, Algonquils, Nepiſſings, Sakis, Nokeis, 
JT ſorontuans, Goyogans, Onontagues, Oneyouts, Agnies, Mohaw!:s, 


or Maquas, Connecedagas or Rondaxes, Oſwegatches, Meſſeſau' gas, 


Ultawas, Mattaugweflawauks, Miamis, Hurons, Illinois, Outrachie, 
Loutres, Savannois, Sioux, Sauteurs, Waſſes, Anantoocahs, Nipe— 
gons, Hawoyzaſks or Rat Nation, Eilliſtinoes, Followens or Wild 
Oats, Poes, Renards or Foxes, Sagamores, Narraganſetts, Mingoss, 
Shawances, Delawares, Oneidas, Senecas, Caghnuagas, Cayvgas, Co- 
wetas, Muftegoes, Corees, Aſſiniboils, Chriſtinaux, Iroquois, 'Tuſca- 
roras, Creeks, Cherokees, Katauba:, Chotaws, Chickeſaws, Natches, 
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Apaches, &c. In South America alſo, there are immenſe tracts of 
land inhabited by independent nations of Indians. In Guiana, are 
the Caribbees, Worrows, Accawans, and Arrowauks; in Amazonia, 
Omaguas and Yurimaguas ; in Prazil, the Japuyers and Topinam- 
boys; in Peraguay, the Chaconeſe and Guaranis; and in Patagonia, 
the Pampas, the Coſſares, and Patagonians. | 

When any of the Indian nations go to Philadelphia, on buſineſs 
with the government, it is thought proper by the Profeſſing Friends, 
or Quakers, there, to continue an old cuſtom of ſhewing a friendly 
regard to them, in order to inculcate a peaceable diſpoſition, and to 
remind them of the cordiality, which, from the beginning, ſubſiſted 
between their anceſtors, and has continued uninterrupted for many 
years: on which occaſions the Indians have always expreſſed much 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. | | 1 

J the Children of the Friends cf Omas, (the name given by the 
Indians to William Penn, being the word in their language for a tea- 
ther or pen), who firft ſettled in Pennſylvania, the requeſt of Corn 
Planter, a Chief of the Seneca Nation. | | 5 

Brother. The Seneca nation ſee, that the Great Spirit intends 
that they ſhall not continue to live by hunting, and they look around 
on every fide, and inquire, who it 15 that ſhall teach them what is beſt 
for them to do. Your fathers have dealt fairly and honeſtly with 
our fathers, and they have charged us to remember it; and we think 
it right to tell you, that we with our children to be taught the ſame 
principles by which your fathers were guided in their councils, 

Brothers, — We have too little wiſdom among us, we cannot teach 


our children what we perceive their ſituation requires them to know, 


and we therefore aſk yon to inſtruct ſome of them; we wiſh them to 
be inſtructed to read and to write, and iuch other things as you teach 
your own children; and eſpecially to teach them to love peace. 

Brothers We defire of you to take under your care two Seneca 
boys, and teach them as your own ; and, in order that they may be ſa- 
tisfied to remain with you, and be eaſy in their minds, that you will 
take with them the ſon of our Interpreter, and teach him alſo accord- 
ing to his deſirc. 8 e 

Brothers. Vou know that it is not in our power to pay you for the 
education of theſe three boys; and therefore you muſt, if you do this 
thing, look up to God for your reward. 


— 


Brothers. Vou will conſider of this requeſt, and let us know what 
you determine to do. If your hearts are inclined towards us, and you 
Wil! afford our nation this great advantage, I will ſend my ſon as one 
of the boys to receive your inſtruction, and at the time when you ſhall 
appoint. . Cors Planter, his t mark. 
Signed Feb. 10, 179 r, in the preſence of —Joſeph Nicholſon, 


From the People called Qual ers, the Children and D. jc ondants of thef peace- 
able People, who firft ſettled in Pennſyivanta, being the Friends of Onas, 


To Coax PLanTEeR, the Seneca Chief; or Joſeph Nicholſon, the 
Interpreter, to be by him explained to the ſaid Chick, 

he written meſſage of Corn Planter, dated at Philadelphia on the 

10th 
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toth day of February laſt, was not received by us until ſome weeks 
after. His requeſt, that we would take under our care two Seneca 
boys, one of them his own ſon, accompanied with the ſon of Joſeph 
Nicholſon, we have conſidered ; and do agree to receive them, when 
they can be conveniently ſent to us; intending they ſhall be treated 
with care and kindneſs, and inſtructed in reading, writing, and huſ- 
bandry, as the children of our Friends are taught. The governor of 
Pennſylvania, when informed of this propoſal, having expreſſed his 
approbation thereof, as did general Knox. 9 8 

Signed on behalf, and by appointment of, a meeting of the repre- 
ſentatives of the ſaid people, the 2d day of the Sixch-month, called 
June, 1791. 5 By ſeveral Profeſſing Friends. 


Sul gauce of the Converſation of the Projeſſing Friends, at ſeveral intervicaus 


with the Deputies from the Indian Southern Nations, at Philadelphia, Sz. | 


cond month, 1792. 5 | 3 

Brothers of the Cherokee Nation, or Red People, We who have ſpo- 
Ten with you, are glad to ſee you here, and rejoice that you are come 
as meſſengers of peace. We wiſh you to know, that there are many 
of our brethren, called Quakers, ſettled in moſt of the United States 
who are lovers »f peace, and do not meddle with war; and we are 
very ſorry that there have been wars and bloodſhed between you and 
the people of the United States; for we believe that we are all child- 
ren of the ſame Great Creator, who intended that we ſhould live in 
love and peace with each other; but when any of his children det 
drunk, cheat, ſteal, or hurt and kill one another, he is diſplealed 
with them ; and when they will not regard his good ſpirit placed in 


their hearts, then they go into all kinds of. wickedneſs, which brings 


miſery upon them, and they are not afraid even to deſtroy the lives 
which came from the hands of the Great Creator, But if we pray to 
Him for the help of his good Spirit, and feel it in our hearts, and at- 
tend to it, we learn to pity thoſe that the evil ſpirit makes unhappy, 
and we can do good even to our enemies. . 

We therefore much deſire, that our brothers of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, may be brought more and more to the knowledge of the Great 
Creator; and that, as his children, they may live in love and peace 
with each other, and with all men; and then we believe the Red 

People would not live ſo much by hunting, but employ themſelves 
in tilling the ground, learning uſeful trades, and get proper ſchool- 
maRers to teach their children, that they might be brought up to love 
and obey the great and good Spirit who made them. Theſe things we 
with our brothers of the Cherokee nation to think of, and, above all, 
to pray in their hearts to the great and good Spirit, for his help in all 
their honeſt undertakings, that they may be happy in this life, and 
after death in an everlaſting eternity. We defire theſe words from us, 
your brothers, may take deep hold in your minds, and warm your 
hearts, that ſo you may be ſtrengthened to tell them to the people of 

your nation. We allo pray that the great and good Spirit may conduct 
you home in ſafety, and make you the meſſengers of good tidings from 
the government of the United States. Farewel. Signed by ſeveral 

Philadelphia, 19th of Second-month, 1792. Profeſſing Friends. 

From-the above conferences between the Reds and peaceable Whites, 
it 
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it appears that the people called Savages believe in a Supreme Being. 
who careth for them, and who will reward the benevolent. Their 
gratitude towards, and confidence in, thoſe whom they account their 
denefactors, how ardent and Gncere! If the Whites could entirely di- 
reſt themſelves of their prejudices, and feel no conſeiouſneſs of ſpiritual 
ſeperiority, what an extenſive field of mutual communication might 
hereby be opened! What benefits, for inſtance, the Quakers might be 
the inſtruments of communicating, if happily, through their example, 
the principle of peace were diffuted! And what ſolid advantage they 
might themſelves derive from the adoption of the ideas and manners of 
ſome of theſe ſimple and innocent people! With ſome of the Indian tribes 
the women bear an equal part with the men, in the buſineſs of their 
Public Aſſemblies; moreover, without the imputation or ſuſpicion of 
indelicacy, they can declare their affections to the men. 
Additional Facts concerning the Nerth-Weſt of America, the South Sea 
1 Jes, Oc. 5 
When Cook and the other Britiſh navigators were ſent out upon 
their famous voyages of diſcovery, it was not clearly foreſeen, that any 
particular commercial advantages were to ariſe from their expeditions. 
But, the extenſion of the fur-trade to the north-weſt coaſt of America, 
i; already one beneficial conſequence from Cook's diſcoveries. Of all 
materials for human clothing, none are more falutary to the inhabit- 
ants of the northern and middle latitudes, than the furs of the arctic 
quadrupeds. In the Chineſe empire and in Europe, the demand for 
theſe furs is immenſe. They are to be procured from the northern parts 
of Europe, Aſta, and America. But, the progreſs of civilization north- 
wards, has long ſince begun to render thoſe animals which are covered 
with fur, conſiderably rare in the north of Europe. As civilization 
is farther extended, theſe animals will be ſtill more exterminated. 
The acquainting us with a coaſt, before unknown, on which furs may 
be procured in the greateſt abundance, and along which civilization 
cannot be expected ſoon to fpread,—was, therefore, a commercial 
ſervice of high utility. From London, from India, from the United 
States, expeditions for the fur-trade, on the north-weſt American coaſt 
have been, for a conſiderable number of years, fitted out, The firſt 
attempts were expoſed to ſome of thoſe inconveniences, diſappoint- 
ments, and loſſes, which ever attend any confiderable new undertak- 
ings. But, the trade was ſoon found to be, on the whole, beneficial. 
The Ruſſians and the Spaniards ſhare it with the Engliſh. The dit- 
putes concerning the poſſeſſion of Nootka Sound aroſe between Spain 
and England, in conſequence of the beneiits which were promiſed by 
this trade. They were happily adjuited fo as to leave the trade Still 
open to. Britain, | 
In conſequence of the ſettlement of thoſe diſputes, the late Captain 
Vancouver was ſent out, to explore theſe coaſts more particularly than 
had been done by Cook. He ipent {everal years in accompliſhing this 
object. The reſult of his diſcovemes has evinced the impoittbility of 
the long-ſought north-weſt paſſage, and has particularly acquainted us 
with the exiſtence of iſles on the weſtern coaſt of America, not leis 
numerous nor extenſive than thoſe on it's eaſtern fide, Vancouver's 
| diſcoveries 
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diſcoveries coincide with thoſe of the Britiſh and American fur- trader, 
which were, in {ome inſtances, prior to his; and in others, came only 
" to confirm them. 5 5 | 
0 | The unfortunate La Perouſe explored theſe ſame coaſts. But he 
$ failed along them with greater rapidity than Vancouver, or the trag 
v1 ers, and at a greater diſtance from the land, His diſcoveries were 
bi comparatively few. But that which he named Port des Francs!:, 
i where he loſt two boats with a number of his officers and men, and ↄr 
1 | which he took poſſeſſion in the name ot the King of France, appears to 
have eſcaped the inveſtigation of Vancouver. 
# In connection with the fur-trade to the north-weſt coaſt of America, 
| the Sandwich, the Friendly, the Society liles, and the other fimilar 
0 groupes in the Pacific Ocean, have acquired new importance. Theſe 
1 are victualling and wintering places for the ſhips engaged in that traf. 
fc. Itis earneſtly to be withed, that Britain would form eſtabliſhments 
for the protection of the natives and the preſervation of order, and the 
anticipation of the projects of other maritime powers, upon all the 
moſt conſiderable of theſe groupes of iſles. Introduce into them the 
cotton plant, the Gilk-worm, the ſagar-cane where it is wanted, the 
coffce-plant, and all other uſeful vegetables, that are likely to grow 
in their ſoil and temperature. Though European animals cannot 
de introduced into them, without many unfavourable accidents, yet 
theſe may ſurely be, at laſt, ſurmounted. It is probable, that, in 
ſome future age, the South Iſles, on account of their fertile foi! 
and happy climate, may become the favourite ſeats of all the more 
exqufſite mechanical arts, of all the fine arts, of literature, and of 
ſcience. | = I 
Convinced that ſavage nations are not to be civilized by any 
other means fo readily as by the gentle, tolerant, benignant pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity. among them; we have obſerved, with in- 
finite ſatisfaction, that the Miſſionary Societies of Britain have ſent 
out miſhonaries to all the principal groupes of iſles in the South 
Sea; and maintain with them, a regular correſpondence, This 1s 
one of the nobleſt efforts of religion and humanity. May Heaven 
crown their endeavours with ſucceſs! oe 
The firſt difficulties of the eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh colony at 
Botany Bay have been at length ſurmounted. It begins, already, 
to flouriſh, No meaſure of government can be more praiſeworthy 
than that which renders human beings, who, at home, were hurtful. | 
to themſelves and others, thus uſeful in exile. ' Many of theſe exiles 
muſt, indeed, be irreclaimable. But, it is probable, that, by no other 
means could ſo many be recovered to virtue, And, as lives mult be 
waſted in the formation of this new efabliſhment, none elſe can he ſo 
eaſily ſpared. Theſe ſouthern colonies of Britain may, one day, be- 
_ perhaps, as conſiderable as ſome of the moſt opulent American 
ates. | 
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